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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


"  The  Histosy  op  Doctrines"  is  a  branch  of  theolo- 
gical science  familiar  to  the  German  student^  but  as 
yet  almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  In  most, 
if  not  in  all  German  Universities,  lectures  on  this 
subject  are  yearly  delivered,  and  a  number  of  com- 
pendiums  of  various  merit  have  been  published  by 
different  writers.  The  present  publication  was  selected 
for  translation  by  my  esteemed  tutor,  Dr.  Davidson^ 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
compendiousness  and  clearness  of  the  work  would 
contribute  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  English 
reader.  Throughout  it  has  been  the  Translator's  aim, 
not  so  much  to  give  a  literal  translation,  as  to  adapt 
the  original  to  English  modes  of  thought,  without 
however  permitting  himself  in  any  case  to  alter  the 
sense  of  the  original.  A  few  passages,  which  were 
found  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convey  little  definite 
meaning  in  translation,  have  been  omitted.  How  far 
the  Translator  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  end 
proposed,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  competent 
judges ;  he  would,  however,  feel  gratified  in  knowing 
that  he  has  been  permitted  to  do  some  service  in  the 
language  of  a  country,  among  whose  people  he  has 
met  with  so  much  that  will  ever  be  pleasant  in  his 
recollections. 


VI  TBAN6LATOK*8  PREFACE. 

It  seems  unnecessary  that  the  Translator  should 
say  much  about  the  department  of  science  to  which 
the  present  work  belongs,  about  its  nature,  use,  etc., 
since  the  introduction  to  the  work  itself  will  give  all 
needful  information.  A  ^'  historical  dcvelopement  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity"  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
garded as  highly  interesting  and  instructive  by  every 
thinking  mind,  and  especially  by  every  divine  who 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  unquali- 
fied reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  creed 
adopted  by  his  denomination.  The  knowledge  of 
what  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  all  ages  have 
thought  on  points  frequently  the  subjects  of  much 
controversy,  will  be  found  of  special  use  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  taking  any  part  in  such  controversies. 

The  Author  of  the  present  work  is  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  university  of  Basle,  and  belongs  to 
the  orthodox  school  of  Germany.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, himself :  "  Respecting  my  theological  views,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  re- 
marks,  inasmuch  as  they  tvill  be  clear  from  the  ivork 
itself  to  such  an  extent  as  is  allotcable  in  a  writing  of  a 
professedly  historical  character,  in  which  the  subjective 
opinions  of  the  writer  should  neither  be  prominently 
brought  forward  at  the  expense  of  truth,  nor  xcholly  kept 
back  at  the  expense  of  liberty'*  (Extract  from  the 
Author's  preface.)  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that 
Professor  Hagenbach  enjoys  a  high  and  deserved  re- 
putation in  his  own  country  as  a  theological  writer. 

The  English  reader  will  probably  regret  that  the 
Author  should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  English 
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theology;  but  English  theology  is  not  much  studied 
in  Germany,  nor  does  the  English  language  possess 
works  on  the  History  of  Doctrines.  The  Translator 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect  by  adding  re- 
ferences to  such  works  as  he  thought  would  be  most 
useful  and  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  These 
references  and  other  notes  are  included  in  brackets  []. 

The  sign  f  before  the  name  of  an  author  shows  that 
he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  writer ;  the  sign  *  signifies 
that  his  work  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

In  conclusion,  the  Translator  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  best  thanks  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  R.  A.  Vaughan,  B.  A.,  for  his  kind 
assistance  in  preparing  the  MSS.,  and  to  Dr.  David- 
son for  the  aid  which  he  has  afforded  him. 


CARL  W.  BUCH. 


Lancashire  Independent.  Colleye^ 
A'Ujust  V>th,  184t>. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION  OP  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

VOLUME  I. 


The  Editor  of  this  edition  of  the  translation  of 
Hagenbach's  History  op  Doctbines,  believes  that  it 
may  be  well  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  work  in 
what  respects  this  edition  diflTers  from  the  former 
which  appeared  in  1846. 

The  especial  diflference  consists  in  its  having  been 
compared  by  the  Translator,  Mr.  Buch,  with  the  se- 
cond and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  German  ori- 
ginal ;  this  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  introduc- 
ing many  of  those  improvements  which  Dr.  Hagenbach 
considers  to  be  of  especial  importance, — so  much  so, 
that  the  author  laments,  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
edition,  that  Mr.  Buch  was  unable  to  use  that  edition  as 
the  basis  of  his  translation  :  he  says  of  Mr.  Buch's  ver- 
sion :  "  An  English  translation  of  the  first  edition  (pub- 
lished as  the  third  volume  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library,  Edinburgh,  1846,)  executed  by  C. 
W.  Buch,  has  reached  me  as  a  friendly  present,  for 
which  I  return  my  public  thanks  to  the  Translator, 
and  only  lament  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  use 
this  second  edition  as  the  text  of  his  version." 


X  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  principal  additions  made  by  Dr.  Hageuboch 
in  his  second  edition  are  derived,  he  says,  from  works 
on  the  history  of  doctrines  which  had  been  published 
since  the  appearance  of  his  first  edition.  We  have 
not  thought  it  needful  to  specify  these,  as  the  works 
cited  are  constantly  mentioned  throughout  this  vo- 
lume. 

Mr.  Buch  left  England  after  he  had  prepared  this 
volume  for  the  press,  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  thus 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Editor, 
whose  responsibility  has  not  been  great. 

In  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  the  ori- 
ginal has  been  used  continually  for  reference ;  and  it 
has  appeared  to  the  Editor  that  the  Translator  has 
manifested  considerable  judgment  in  the  selection 
which  he  has  made  from  amongst  the  Author's  addi- 
tions. Although  the  Editor  has  not  professedly  re- 
vised the  translation,  yet  the  continual  comparison 
with  the  original  has  often  suggested  slight  correc- 
tions ;  these  have  mostly  been  found  in  cases  in  which 
some  technical  expression,  or  theological  term,  was  so 
translated  as  to  give  a  rendering  of  the  German 
rather  than  the  exact  phrase  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed in  English  in  order  to  express  the  idea: 
there  have  been  other  minor  corrections  of  the  Editor's 
which  he  does  not  consider  necessary  to  particularize ; 
for  these  alterations  neither  are  nor  pretend  to  be 
a  revision  of  Mr.  Buch's  satisfactory  translation. 

The  use  of  such  a  work  does  not  depend  on  the 
sentiments  of  the  author,  so  long  as  he  faithfully  do- 
livers  the  opinions  of  the  writers  who  have  lived  from 
age  to  age  :  there  is,  however,  but  little  in  Dr.  Iliigeii- 
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)ach's  expression  of  his  own  sentiments  on  which 
he  Editor  would  be  even  inclined  to  remark.  Per- 
laps,  however,  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  a  doc- 
rine  were  brought  forward  as  something  newy  when 
he  only  novelty  consists  in  the  fact,  that  definite 
itatements  are  found  on  subjects  never  before  denied ; 
md  these  statements  are  only  the  very  words  or  the 

• 

rery  ideas  of  scripture.  No  developement  of  true 
doctrine  can  ever  add  to  what  God  has  previously 
given  in  Holy  Scripture ;  but  when  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  (e.  g.  the  Trinity  in 
whose  name  we  are  baptised, — ^the  Godhead  and  man- 
hood of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  are  denied^  then  ac- 
curate definitions  become  needful,  which  previously 
had  not  been  required. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  writers  express  inconsistent  or  contradictory 
views,  when,  in  fact,  they  only  state  the  different  as- 
pects in  which  the  Scripture  presents  the  subject ;  as 
an  instance,  we  may  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  Irenaeus 
relative  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  there  is  no  contradiction 
in  his  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  properly  God, 
and  his  also  mentioning  him  as  a  gift  bestowed  by 
God. 

The  Editor  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr.  Buch,  that 
the  History  of  Doctrines,  as  such,  has  not  engaged 
the  attention  of  writers  in  this  country.  We  have 
commonly  had  the  subject  treated  as  a  part  of  church 
history,  or  else  in  systematic  statements  of  doctrine 
(such  as  the  admirable  and  orthodox  work  of  Bishop 
Pearson  on  the  Creed),  the  controversies  on  each 
point  are  treated  of  separately — both  modes  of  study- 


XU  ADVKRTISEMKMT  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

ing  the  subject  have  their  advantages ;  the  historic 
mode  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  takes  the  mind 
away  from  mere  crudities  of  statement,  and  leads  it 
into  an  apprehension  how  opinions  were  formed,  and 
in  what  connections  they  were  held. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  theological 
students  is  most  obvious ;  how  often  do  we  find  some 
repulsive  theory  brought  forward  which  strikes  m^my 
as  novel  ?  the  historical  theologian,  however,  can  im- 
mediately detect  its  fallacy,  and  can  show  how  such 
sentiments  were  advanced  in  former  ages,  how  true 
£vangelic  doctrine  meets  them,  and  how  Holy 
Scripture  ("the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost")  re- 
futes them.  Thus  will  the  History  of  Doctrines  be 
found  an  important  handmaid  to  every  really  conside- 
rate BibUcal  student. 

S.  P.  T. 

March  12, 1850. 
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Comp.  Hagtnbaek,  EncyclopaBciie,  240,  ss.  [Ptf/^  Thecilogische  Eiicydop. 
p.  818, 88.]  KUe/oth^  Th.  Eioleitung  in  die  Dogmengeschichte,  Parchim 
1839.] 

SI- 
DEFINITION. 

The  History  of  Doctrines  (history  of  opinions,  Dog- 
mengeschichte) CO  is  that  branch  of  theological  science 
which  exhibits  the  gradual  developement  of  the  doctrines 
(dogmas)  (2)  of  the  Christian  church,  the  various  aspects 
they  have  assumed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  changes 
they  have  undergone  through  the  influence  of  civilization 
in  difierent  ages  of  the  world.  ^^) 

^*^  \_Kitto  (Cyclopaedia  of  Bibl.  Literal,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xiii.)  pro- 
poses the  term  Doctrine  History,  **  since  we  h(we  no  correspond^ 
ing  term  m  the  English  langtuige,"  Dr.  Credner  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  the  history  of  doctrines  {Kitto,  Cyclop,  of 
Bibl.  Lit.  pref  p.  xiii.) :  Doctrine  History  in  a  less  limited  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  term  is  usually  taken,  points  out  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  received  as 
articles  of  Christian  belief.  But  as  a  variety  of  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion  has  arisen,  not 
only  among  the  various  and  different  sects  as  separate  bodies ; 
but  likewise  at  sundry  times  among  the  members  of  even  one 
and  the  same  sect  or  party.  Doctrine  History  must  necessarily 
include  all  the  peculiar  features  of  schismatic  views,  their  origin 
and  history,  the  causes  of  their  rise  and  gradual  developement, 
as  well  as  their  connection  with  the  Scriptures,  from  which  they 
all  claim  to  be  derived,  and  by  which  they  must  be  triqd.    Comp. 
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also  Thohick,  Theolog.  Encvoloj).  and  Mcthodol.  transl.  l>y  Prof. 
Park,  in  Bibliothoca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  1844,  p.  556:  It  (the  history 
of  doctrines)  exhibits  to  ns  the  procoHses  of  thought,  in  which 
the  scientific  men  of  different  ages  have  endeavoured  to  appre- 
hend and  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.] 

*  On  the  meaning  of  tho  word  ^oyaa  (statutuni,  decretum, 
prrpceptnm,  placitum)  v.  Suicer,  Thesaurus  sub  voce.  Munscher^ 
Lehrbuch  dor  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  edit.  l>y  von  Colhu 
p.  1.  2?rt«mf/aWen-CVi(/»ii//?,  Lehrbuch  der  christhVhen  Dogmen- 
gesch.  p.  1.  Augiisti,  Dogmengeschichte,  §  1.  Kiee,  Dogmen- 
geschichte, Prolegomena.  Nitzsch^  System  der  christlichen 
Lehre,  5th  edit.  p.  50-52.  Ilagenbach,  Encycl.  p.  241.  [Kmipp^ 
Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  transl.  by  L.  Woods,  Lond. 
1843,  p.  24.  Credner  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  p.  xiii. :  A  dogma  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party  or  sect,  etc.]  The 
word  hCyfin,  signifies  in  tho  first  place :  decree^  edict,  statute. 
Comp.  (Sept.  vers.)  Dan.  ii.  13 ;  vi.  8.  Esth.  iii.  9.  2  Mace.  x. 
2;  and  in  the  New  Testament  Luke  ii.  1,  (where  ij;  has  a  politi- 
cal sense  only).  Acts  xvi.  4,  (used  in  a  theological  sense,  denot- 
ing the  apostolical  decrees  to  the  gentile  Christians),  Eph.  ii.  15  ; 
Col.  ii.  14,  (in  the  latter  passage  it  is  also  used  in  a  theological 
sense,  but  has  no  reference  to  Christian  belief  and  Christian 
doctrine,  as  some  think  ;  it  rather  relates  to  Jewish  ordinances; 
comp.  Winer,  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms, 
5th  ed.  1836,  p.  250.)  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  doctrine,  or  gos- 
pel cannot  be  established  from  any  passage  in  the  N.  T. ;  tho 
words  employed  to  express  this  idea,  are  :  %\iayy%>jofy  xr,^\tyfjM^  \&yoQ 
roD  Sfou,  etc.  In  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  66yfui^  (decretum,  pla- 
citum,) signifies :  theoretical  principle.  Marcus  Aurelius  s/;  ravr. 
2,  3  :  TaDra  6tt  a^Ktruj  aii  doyfiara  ftrrw.  Cic.  Acad.  quaest.  iv.  9 : 
Sapientia  neque  de  se  ipsa  dubitare  debet,  neqne  de  suis  decre- 
tis  qusB  philosophi  vocant  66yaara.  The  Fathers  adopted  simi- 
lar language,  and  taking  the  word  doyfia  (to  which  the  predicate 
rh  ^ihv  was  sometimes  applied)  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense, 
understood  it  to  imply  all  that  is  contained  in  the  doctrines. 
The  passages  from  Ignatius,  Clement  of  Alex.  (Paed.  I.  1. 
Strom,  viii.  p.  924,  edit,  of  Potter),  Origen,  Chrysostora,  Theo- 
doret,  etc.  are  given  by  Suicer,  Thes.  sub  voce.  They  also  used 
it  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  heretics,  with  the  epithet 
AtutffltPtf,  or  others  of  similar  import,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
terms  ^o^a/,  fo^/Uraro,  comp.  Klee,  1.  c.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  (Cat. 
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4,  2.)  makes  a  distinction  between  dootrines  aiul  ethics,  and  un- 
derstands by  d6yitji,a  that  which  relates  to  faith,  by  -r^aj/;  that 
which  refers  to  moral  actions  :  *0  rr^g  ^ioas^siag  r^o^ai  U  dCo  rovruv 

^v8(Trjjxi,  fUiyfidrm  «i«j8wv  xa/  iroa^im^  aya^tav.      The  former  are   the 

source  of  the  latter.  We  meet  with  similar  expressions  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca;  he  describes  the  dogmas  as  the  elements 
of  which  the  body  of  wisdom  is  composed,  as  the  seat  of  life, 
Ep.  94,  95.  A  peculiar  and  most  curious  definition  of  the  word 
^fioL  is  given  by  Basil  de  Spiritu  S.    c.  27  :  " KWo  ya^  hoyf^a, 

xai  aXXo  xri»vyjULa*  rh  fitv  yao  giutvarai^  ra  h\  xri^vyfiara  dtifioaavsrai  (eso- 
teric and  exoteric  doctrine.)  According  to  Nitzsch,  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Doderlein^  that  many 
writers  explained  hoyfia  to  mean  Sententia  doctor  is  alicnjus  ra- 
ther than  ipsa  doctrina^  doctrinal  opinion  rather  than  doctrinal 
idea.  The  definition  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  its  importance, 
and  the  mode  of  itB  treatment,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
above  definition  of  the  term  hiyfia.  In  the  one  case,  the  history 
of  doctrines  will  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
fanciful  notions  and  opinions,  which  owes  it«  existence  to  chance; 
in  the  other,  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  organic  developement  of 
a  vital  principle,  whose  seeds  already  exist,  (comp.  §  10.) 

'^>  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard  against  a  twofold  error. 
There  are  some  who  perceive  in  every  new  mode  of  represent- 
ing Divine  truth,  in  every  change  of  phraseology,  an  alteration 
or  corruption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  they  erroneously 
suppose,  that  none  but  biblical  terms  are  to  be  introduced  into 
dogmatic  theology,  and  would  make  the  history  of  doctrines  a 
mere  history  of  corruptions.  There  are  others  who  will  admit 
nothing  but  a  progressive  developement  of  the  true  doctrine 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  seem  to  forget,  that  disorders 
and  diseases  often  make  their  appearance  in  a  strong  and  healthy 
body.  True  science  has  to  consider  both  these  conditions ;  re- 
ligion, too,  advances,  comes  to  a  stand,  and  goes  back  ;  it  has  its 
excellencies  and  its  defects,  its  stages  of  purity,  and  its  stages 
of  corruption.  (Thus  it  would  be  incorrect  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  of  original  sin,  the  sacraments,  etc.  because 
those  terms  themselves  are  not  used  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  examine  whether  any  thing  extraneous  has  been  mixed 
up  with  them,  and  how  far  the  developement  of  a  doctrine  may 
become  dangerous  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.) 
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§2. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  TO  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY^  AND  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  history  of  doctrines  pro])erly  constitutes  a  part  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  [Church  History,  Credner  in  Kitto^ 
1.  c.  p.  xvii.],  but  is  now  separated  from  it  on  account  of 
its  wide  extent,  and  treated  as  a  particular  science.  ^'> 
The  history  of  doctrines  further  forms  the  transition  from 
ecclesiastical  history  to  dogmatic  theology  properly  so 
called.(«) 

^*  Comp.  §  16.  and  ^ogrenfcacA,  Ency clop.  p.  242.  "  Whether 
we  consider  the  history  of  doctrines  <u  a  separate  branch  of 
theological  science,  or  regard  it  as  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history^ 
is  in  itself  indifferent;  and  the  distinction,  if  there  be  any,  is 
merely  nominal.  For  apart  from  the  difference  of  extent  which 
depends  on  external  relations,  the  subject  of  investigation  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  only  under  various  aspects.  The  subject  of 
the  history  of  doctrines,  properly  so  called,  is  the  dogma  €u  it 
presents  itself  in  the  various  stages  of  its  developement ;  that  of 
ecclesiastical  history ^  is  the  dogma  in  its  relation  to  external  cir^ 
cumstances."    Hase,  Kirchengeschichte,  pref.  p.  iv.  y. 

<^  Many  think  that  the  history  of  doctrines  is  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendix to  dogmatic  theology,  rather  than  an  introduction  to  it ; 
but  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  appears  to  arise  both  from  in- 
correct views  on  the  nature  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  from  a 
misapprehension  of  its  historical  character ;  (one  sided  concep- 
tion of  dogmatic  theology,  either  from  the  biblical,  or  from  the 
speculative  point  o  view.)  The  history  of  doctrines  forms  the 
point  of  connection  between  historical  theology  on  the  one  hand, 
and  didactic  (systematic)  theology  on  the  other.  Ecclesiastical 
history  is  its  foundation,  dogmatic  theology,  both  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  is  the  subject  of  it«  researches. 

§3. 

RELATION  TO  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGT. 

The  history  of  doctrines  presupposes  biblical  theology 
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(and  the  theology  of  the  N.  T.  in  particular)  as  its 
basis  ;  in  like  manner  the  general  history  of  the  church 
presupposes  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  age. 

Those  writers  who  reduce  theology  in  general  to 
biblical  theology,  and  exclude  dogmatic  theology  alto- 
gether, consistently  look  upon  the  history  of  doctrines 
as  a  mere  appendix  to  biblical  theology.  But  in  our 
opinion  biblical  theology  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Jbundation-stone  of  the  edifice  ;  the  history  of  doctrmes 
as  the  historian  of  \ts progressive  construction;  and  dog- 
matic theology  as  the  builder,  who  is  still  engaged  in  its 
completion.  It  is  no  more  the  object  of  doctrine  history 
fully  to  expound  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  than  of 
ecclesiastical  history  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  life 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But  as  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity  is  the  only  solid  foundation  and  starting- 
point  of  church  history,  so  the  history  of  doctrines  must 
rest  upon,  and  begin  with  the  theology  of  both  the  New 
and  Old  Testaments. 


RELATION  TO  SYMBOLISM. 

The  history  of  doctrines  takes  in  the  Symio/w/n"^^)  of 
the  church,  since  it  must  have  respect  not  only  to  the 
general  formation  and  import  of  public  confessions  of 
faith,(^)  but  also  to  the  distinguishing  principles  set  forth 
in  them.^^>  Symbolism  may  however  be  separated  from 
the  history  of  doctrines,  and  treated  as  comparative  dog- 
matic theology.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
history  of  doctrines,  as  the  church  statistics,  [comp.  Cred- 
tier  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  p.  xvii.],  of  any  particular  period  stand 
to  ecclesiastical  history  in  general. 

•  [Comp.  Credner  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  p.  xiii.  Pelt,  Theol.  Encyclop.  p.  448.  de- 
fines Symbolism  as  that  branch  of  theological  science,  which  considers  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  the  ▼arious  sections  of  the  Christian  church.] 
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^^^  On  Ihe  sense  in  which  the  church  iwos  tho  terra  (fu/K^«Xt» 
conip.  Suicer,  I'hesauruH  p.  1084.  Creuzer,  S}*tnbolik,  §  16. 
Marfieineke,  chribtliche  Symbolik.  vol.  i.  towards  tho  beginning. 
Neander,  Kircliongeschichte,  i.part  2.  p.  b'My,  bs.  [/Vft.  Theol. 
Encyclop.  p.  456.  Maximns  Taurinen^ia  (about  the  year  460), 
Bays  in  Horn,  in  Syinb.  p.  239  :  Symbolum  tessera  est  et  signa- 
culum,  quo  inter  fidelcs  perfidosque  securnitnr.]  By  symhoh 
(in  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  word,  but  neither  in  its  liturgical, 
nor  technical  sense)  we  understand  the  public  confessions  of  faith 
by  which  those  belonging  to  tho  Bamo  section  of  the  church  re- 
cognise each  other,  as  soldiers  by  the  watch- word  (tessera  inili- 
taris.) 

^*^  The  earlier  symbols  of  the  church  (e,  g,  the  creed  com- 
monly called  the  A|»ostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds),  may  be  called  the  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6.)  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  by  which  she  was  distinguished  from  all  heretics. 
It  is  evident  that  these  symbols  are  deserving  of  special  consi- 
deration in  the  history  of  doctrines.     They  are  in  relation  to  the 
private  opinions  of  individual  ecclesiabtical  writers,  what  systems 
of  mountains  are  in  relation  to  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  country. 
They  are  as  it  were  the  watch-towers  from  which  we  can  survey 
the  entire  field  of  observation,  the  principal  stations  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  study  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  sef)arated  from,  nor  considered  out  of  their  connection 
with  other  sciences. 

t^*  Since  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the  symbols  are  in  rela- 
tion to  Protestants,  what  they  formerly  were  in  relation  to  here- 
tical sects — the  barrier  which  the  ancient  church  erected  in  op- 
position to  all  who  held  other  than  orthodox  views.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  naturally  led,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, to  set  forth  their  own  distinguishing  principles.    Their  con- 
fessions of  faith  had,  moreover,  regard  to  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  out  of  controversies  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant 
church  herself  (Lutherans  and  Calvinists),  and  to  other  opinions 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the  orthodox  party, 
(Anabaptists,  Unitarians,  and  others.)  And  lastly,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics found  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  their  church 
in   new  confessions  of  faith.     These   and  other  circumstances 
made  it  desirable  that  a  separate  theological  science  should  bo 
formed,  whose  special  object  it  should  be  to  consider  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles  before  mentioned.     It  became  first  known 
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undor  the  name  Eleochtik  or  Polemict),  which  was  afterwards 
changed  into  that  of  Symbolism.  ( This  latter  name  has  not  so 
much  reference  to  the  struggle,  which  had  been  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  parties  in  the  church,  as  to  the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  nature  of  that  strug- 
gle.)^ 

§5. 

RELATION  TO  PATEISTICS. 

luasmuch  as  the  history  of  the  dogma  in  its  relation 
to  the  church  is  the  primary  object  of  doctrine  history, 
the  private  opinions  of  ecclesiastical  writers  will  come 
before  us  only  when  these  writers  either  exerted,  or  en- 
deavoured to  exert  some  real  influence  upon  the  form  of 
belief  adopted  by  the  church.  The  full  investigation 
however  of  the  literary  character  and  history  of  the 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  latter  had  upon  the  former,  must  be 
left  to  that  particular  science  which  is  called  Patristics 
(Patrology.) 

On  the  definition  of  the  term  Patristics,  comp.  Hagen- 
hach,  Encyclopaedic,  p.  248,  ss. ;  the  idea  conveyed  by 
it  is  by  no  means  definite  and  clear.*'  But  even  if  we 
enlarge  it,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  not  only  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  but  all  who  have  been  of  some 
standing  in  the  church,  either  as  founders  of  new  systems 
or  as  reformers,  (comp.  Mohler,  p.  20):  it  is  evident 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  contained  in  the  writings  of 


^  Scuiky  however,  has  recently  published  a  work  on  Polemics  (christliche 
Polemik,  Hamburgh  1838.)  as  a  distinct  science. 

"  The  dibtitiction  made  by  some  writers,  and  Roman  Catholics  in  particular, 
between  Patristics  and  Patrology,  ("v.  Mohler^  Patrologie,  p.  14.)  appears  to 
us  on  the  whole  unfounded.  [Comp.  however,  Credner  in  Kitto  L  c.  p.  xiv., 
where  the  same  distinction  is  made.J 
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the  Fathers  must  be  Introduced  into  the  history  of  doc- 
trines. The  very  study  of  the  sources  leads  to  the 
examination  of  their  works.  But  we  would  not  main- 
tain, as  Baumgarten-Cruslus  does,  (Dogmengeschichte, 
p.  12.)  that  the  history  of  doctrines  already  includes  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  science  in  question ;  the  rela- 
tions and  interests  of  individuals,  wliich  constitute  what 
may  be  called  the  essential  part,  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Patristies,  have  either  none  but  a  subordinate,  or 
no  place  at  all  in  the  history  of  doctrines.  Thus  the 
object  of  the  one  is  to  know  the  system  of  Augustine, 
of  the  other  (Patristies)  to  know  the  history  of  his  per-- 
son.     Concerning  the  literat.  comp.  §  14. 


§6. 


RELATION  TO  THE  HISTORY   OF   HERESIES  AND  THE  HISTORY 

OF  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION. 

The  history  of  doctrines  considers  the  opinions  of 
heretics  only  as  they  represent  any  particular  tendency 
of  the  theological  mind,  or  by  way  of  contrast  set  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  a  clearer  light.  (^)  Those  who 
wish  more  fully  to  investigate  the  internal  character  of 
heretical  systems,  will  obtain  the  desired  information 
either  in  the  history  of  heresies^-)  properly  so  called,  or  in 
the  history  of  universal  religion.  Neither  is  it  the 
object  of  the  history  of  doctrines  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tion between  Christianity,  and  other  forms  of  reli- 
gion. On  the  contrary,  it  presupposes  the  history  of 
comparative  religion,  in  the  same  manner  as  dogmatic 
theology  presupposes  apologetic  theology.  [Comp.  Credr- 
ner  in  Kitto,  I.e.  p.  xvii.  Tholuck  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra^ 
i.  p.  666:  "  This  term  has  ordinarily  been  employed  to 
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denote  the  science  which  exhibits  the  historical  grounds 
for  the  truth,  and  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity," 
i.q.  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Peltj  1.  c.  p.  376, 377.]^^^ 

<*)  In  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the  history  of  heresies 
may  be  compared  to  pathology,  the  history  of  doctrines  to  phy- 
siology. We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  every  heretical 
tendency  is  in  itself  a  state  of  disease,  and  full  health  only  to  be 
found  in  the  definitions  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  diseases  frequently 
are  natural  transitions  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  life,  and 
that  a  state  of  relative  health  is  often  brought  about  by  antece- 
dent diseases.  Comp.  Schenkel,  das  Wesen  des  Protestantismus 
(Schaffh.  184d.)  I.  p.  13.  Baur^  die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
Dreieinigkeit,  I.  p.  112. 

^*>   The  term :  history  of  heresies,  is  seldom  used  in  modern 
works,  but  the  science  to  which  it  is  applied,  continues  to  form 
a  distinct  branch  of  theology.     The  very  able  publications  of 
recent  writers  on  the  Gnostic  systems,  Ebionitism,  Manichaeism, 
Unitarianism,  etc.,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  are  of 
great  use  to  the  historian  of  Christian  doctrines ;  but  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  incorporate  all  the  materials  thus  furnished  into 
the  history  of  doctrines.     It  is  necessary  that  we  should  possess 
some  knowledge,  e.  g,  of  the  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  tendencies, 
because  orthodoxy  was  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  them  ; 
but  they  would  not  come  into  consideration,  if  they  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  orthodox  behef.     Their  internal  history  must  be 
treated  on  its  own  grounds.     Nor  is  the  history  of  doctrines  the 
proper  place  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  systems 
of  Basilides  and  Valentinus ;  it  suffices  to  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  emanation-theory 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  monotheistic  theology  of  the  church. 
In  the  same  manner  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  controversies  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  in 
the  second  period.     But  after  they  had  been  combated  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  had  given  rise  to  sects  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  further  conflicts,  were  themselves  divided  into  various 
parties,  it  can  be  no  longer  the  task  of  the  history  of  doctrines 
to  consider  the  further  deveiopement  of  those  controversies. 

<^>  The  notions  of  Jewish  sects,  the  myths  and  symbols  of  po- 
lytheistic  religions,  the  systems  of  Mohanimcd,  of  Buddha,  etc., 
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are  »till  more  foreign  to  the  liistorv  of  Chritttian  doctriaett,  than 
the  heresies  of  the  church.  Works  of  reference :  Creuzer^ 
SymbulikunilMythoIogieileralteu  Volker,  Darmstadt,  1819-23, 
6  vols.  Sluhr,  allgemeiiie  Geschichte  der  lieligionsforineii  der 
heidnischen  Volker :  1.  die  lieligioiiss^steme  der  heiduischeii 
Volker  des  Orients.  Berlin  183G.  2.  die  Ueligioussysteme  der 
Hellenen  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickolung  bis  auf  die  ma- 
cedonische  Zcit.  UerUn  1838.  Griiam,  T,  deuUMshe  Mytholo- 
gie,  G(Htingen  1835.  GorreSj  My  thongeschichte  der  Asiatischen 
Volker.  RiclUer^  Phantasien  dos  Orients.  [^Bryant,  Ancient 
Mytliology,  London  1807,  6  vols.  8vo.]  Eckennanny  Dr.  K. 
Lehrbuch  der  lleligionsgcschichte  und  Mythologie  der  vorzlig- 
lichsten  Vcilker  des  Alterthums,  iiach  der  Anordnung  von  Ottfr. 
MUUor.     Ualle  1845.  2  vols. 


§7. 


RELATION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPUT,  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS,  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

Although  the  history  of  Joctrlues  has  some  topics  in 
coininou  with  the  history  of  philosophy/ '^  yet  they  are 
110  more  to  be  confouuded  with  each  other,  than  dogmatic 
theology  and  philosophy.  The  history  of  doctrines 
should  also  be  separated  from  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  inasmuch  as  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics  them- 
selves liave  been  separated.  ('^)  And,  lastly,  the  history 
of  dogmatic  theology  forms  a  part  only  of  the  history  of 
doctrines. C*^^ 

^^>  Tiiis  is  the  case,  e,  g,  with  the  oj)inion8  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  the  Gnostics,  the  scholastic  divines,  and  of  modern  phi- 
losophical schools.  Yet  the  obj.'ct  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  distinct  from  that  of  tho  history  of  doctrines.  Comp.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  i.  p.  8.  Works  of  reference :  Brucker,  J.  Historia 
critica  philosophiae,  Lips.  1742-44.  5  vols.  4to  2d  edit.  1766,  67. 
6  vols.  4to.  [The  History  of  Philosophy  drawn  up  from  Brucker's 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  by  IVilliam  Enfield,  Lond.  1819.  2  vols.]     Ten- 
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rtefnann,  W.  G.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Leipzig  1798-1819, 
11  vols.  [The  "  Lehrbuch*'  of  the  same  author  was  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  :  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson, 
Oxf.  1832.]  Reinhold^  E.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Jena, 
1845.  3d  edit.  2  vols.  Bitter,  H,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
Hamburg,  1829-34.  4  vols.  [Translated  into  English,  by  Alex, 
J,  W.  Morrison,  Oxf.  1838 — 39.  3  vols.  8vo.]  Fries,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  I.  Halle,  1837.  Schleiertnacher,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  edit,  by  H,  Bitter.  (Complete  works,  iv.  1.) 
Berlin,  1839. 

^^^  Comp.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  p.  9. 

^^>  Comp.  §  11. 

§  8. 

AUXILIARY  SCIENCES. 

Although  the  difi'erent  branches  of  theological  science 
which  have  successively  come  before  us,  are  strictly  dis- 
tinct from  the  history  of  doctrines,  they  aie  neverthe- 
less connected  with  it  as  auxiliary  sciences. (^)  Archce- 
ologj/,C^j  and  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory,(^)  may  be  added  to  their  number. 

^^^  Ecclesiastical  history  itself  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  auxiliary  science,  since  form  of  church  government,  of  wor- 
ship, the  private  life  of  Christians,  etc.  have  had  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  developement  of  the  doctrines.  In  like  man- 
ner Patristics,  the  history  of  iieresies,  the  history  of  universal 
reliyion,  tlie  history  of  philosophy,  and  t/ie  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  are  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  auxiliary  sciences. 

^*^  From  the  connection  between  the  doctrines  and  the  hturgy 
of  the  church,  it  is  obvious,  that  Archceoloyy  must  be  considered 
as  an  auxiliary  science,  if  we  understand  by  it  tiie  history  of 
Christian  worsliip,  [Germ.  Cultus.].  This  may  easily  be  seen 
from  the  use  of  certain  doctrinal  phrases,  {e,  (/.,  '^ioroxog  etc.)  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  church,  the  appointment  of  certain  festivals, 
(the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  that  of  the  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,)  the  influence  of  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain 
liturgical  usages  upon  the  doctrines,  {e.  y,  the  influence  of  the 
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withholding  of  the  8acramental  cup  from  the  laity  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  concoraitancy,  comp.  §  195.) etc.  Works  of  reference: 
Bingham,  J,  Origg.  8.  antiqu.  ecciesiaHticad.  Hal»,  1751-61. 
[^Binghatn,  J.  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  and  other 
works.  Lond.  1834,  ss.  8  vols.  A  new  edition  is  in  course  of 
publication.]  J.  Jahn,  Bibiische  Archaeologie.  Vienna,  1807- 
25,  2nd  edition,  5  vol8.  [The  Latin  abridgement  was  translated 
by  Prof.  Upham,  and  republished  in  Ward's  Library  of  Standard 
Divinity.]  Augusti^  J.  Ch.  W.,  Denkw'drdigkciten  aus  der  christ- 
lichen  Archaeologie.  Leipz.  1817-31,  12  vols.  [Christian  An- 
tiquities, translated  and  compiled  from  the  works  of  Augusti  by 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman  of  Andover,  1844.  De  IVette,  W.  M, 
Z.,  Lehrbuch  der  HebraBisch-judischen  Archaeologie, etc.  Leipz. 
1842.  3rd  Edition.]  Rheinwald,  F,  H.,  kirchliche  Archaeologie. 
Berl.  1830.  [^Schone,  K,,  Geschichtforschungen  iiber  die  kirch- 
lichen  Gebrauche  und  Einrichtungcn  der  Kirche.  Berl.  1819-22, 
3vol8.]j567iiii«r,  fF.,christlich-kirchlicheAIterthumswi8senschaft, 
Bresl.  1836-39,  2  vols. 

^>  There  are  beside  those  already  mentioned :  universal  his- 
tory, ecclesiastical  philology,  ecclesiastical  chronology,  diplo- 
macy, etc.  (Comp.  the  introductions  to  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history.     Gieseler,  Kircheiigesch.  1.  §  3.) 

§9. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

Ernestif  prolusioneti  de  theologifle  historicse  et  dogrmaticsB  conjungendc 
neCPSMtate,  Lips.  1759.  in  his  Opusc.  theol.  Lips.  1773-92.  Ulgen,  (Jh, 
T.^  iiber  den  Werth  der  chri>tlichen  Doguienge^chichte,  Leips.  1817. 
AngiisH^  Werth  der  Dut^ineng'eschichte,  in  his  theologi.iche  Blatter  II.  2. 
p.  1 1,  ss.     Hugenbach^  Encyclop.  §  69.     IKnapp  1.  c.  p.  41.] 

The  importance  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  partly  follows  from  what  has 
already  been  said  :  1.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  ecclesiastical  history.  2.  It  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theology/^^  But  it 
is  no  less  useful  in  a  moral  and  practical  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
mind   of  man,  by  placing  before   him  the   efforts   and 
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struggles  of  others  in  relation  to  their  most  important 
concerns.  On  the  other,  it  is  of  special  use  to  the  stu- 
dent of  theology,  for  it  will  preserve  him  both  from  that 
one-sided  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  which  may  be 
styled  false  orthodoxy,  and  from  the  adoption  of  daring, 
superficial,  and  hastily  formed  opinions,  (false  heterodoxy 
and  neology.y*-^) 

<»'  Comp.  §  2. 

^*'  Comp.  §  10.  The  importance  of  the  history  of  doctrines 
in  both  these  respects  has  frequently  been  overrated.  The  va- 
rious parties  in  the  church  have  either  appealed  to  it  in  support 
of  their  peculiar  views,  or  dread  3d  its  results.  Comp.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  I.  p.  16-20. 

§10. 

SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BISTORT  OF  DOCTRINES. 

Daub^  die  Form  der  christlichen  Do^men-und  Kirchenhistorie  in  Betracht 
gezogen,  in  Bauer*8  Zeitschrift  fur  speculative  Theologie.  Berlin  1836. 
Part  1  and  .  Kliefoth^  Th,^  Einleitung  in  die  Dogmengebchichte, 
Parchim  und  Ludwigsburg  1839. 

The  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  1  he  history  of  doctrines,  depends  more  or  less  on  the 
mode  of  its  treatment.  That  method  alone  is  correct 
and  useful,  which  clearly  represents  the  constant  change, 
which  the  definitions  of  doctrines  are  undergoing,  while 
the  great  and  essential  truths  which  they  teach,  remain 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  shows  in  a  philosophical  man- 
ner the  connection  between  the  external  causes  of  that 
change,  and  the  internal  dynamic  principle. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  but  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  the  age,  differences  of  chmate,  personal 
feelings,  passions,  court  intrigues,  priestly  impositions, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  monks,  have  determined  the  char- 
racter  of  dogmatic  theology,  yet  we  should  not  wholly 
set  aside  their  influence.    They  have  not  made  the  dogma. 
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but  they  havo  assisted  in  jri  ring  it  the  form  in  wliich  it 
hiis  come  down  to  ns. 

§11. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

Tlio  history  of  doctrines  has  to  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  tlie  liistory  of  the  doctrine*  of  the  clnirch  in  general, 
and  of  the  doctrinal  tendencies  which  are  represented  by 
it;  and,  on  the  other,  the  history  oi  doffmn%  i.  e.  of  those 
particnlar  doctrines,  opinions,  and  notions  which  form 
the  standard  of  the  clnircli  in  different  aees.  Both  are 
to  be  connected  so  as  to  ilhistratc*  each  other  ;  the  general 
may  be  made  clearer  by  the  particnlar,  and  the  particular 
by  the  general.  Resting  on  these  definitions,  we  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  making  a  distinction  between  the 
general  and  the  special  histortj  of  doctrines,  wliich  stand  in 
such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  former  is  the 
source  of  the  latter,  and,  as  regards  their  extent,  forms 
the  introduction  to  it.  We  think  it  best  to  commence 
each  period  with  the  general  history  of  doctrines,  which, 
though  closely  allied  to,  yet  is  not  identical  with  the  his- 
tory of  dogmatic  theology,  and  then  to  pass  over  to  sjye- 
cial  history  oj* doctrines. 

The  history  of  dogmatic  theology  presuppoaes  the  general 
history  of  doctrines,  though  the  latter  t^kes  from  the  former, 
and  incorporatos  some  of  its  results.  They  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  history  of  jurisprudence  to  the  his- 
tory of  law,  the  history  of  aesthetics  to  the  history  of  art. 

i  12. 

DIVISION  INTO  PERIODS. 

C!oinp.  Hagenbfich,  Abhandlung  in  den  theolo^inchen  Studien  und  Rritiken, 
1828,  part  4.  Fncyclop.  p   244.     IPelt,  Encvclopaedie  §  51.] 

The  periods  of  the  history  of  doctrines  are  to  be  deter- 
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mined  according  to  the  most  important  epochs  (periods 
of  developement)  in  the  history  of  the  theological  mind. 
They  do  not  quite  coincide  with  those  adopted  in  ecclesias- 
tical history/^)  and  may  be  specified  as  follows  'S^^  — 
I.*  Period.     From  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  to 

the  death  of  Origen,  (from  the  year  80 — 254)  : 

the  age  of  Apologetics S^-^ 

II.  Period.  From  the  death  of  Origen  to  John 
Damascenus,  (240 — 730):  the  age  of  Polemics.^^^ 

III.  Period.  From  John  Damascenus  to  the  Re- 
formation, (730 — 1517):  the  age  of  Systems 
(scholasticism  in  its  widest  sense.)^^) 

IV.  Period.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Formula  Consensus  in  reformed  Switz- 
erland, and  the  rise  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy  in 
Germany,  (1517 — 1720):  the  age  of  polemico- 
ecclesiastical  Symbolism. ^^) 

V.  Period.  From  the  year  1720  to  the  present  day: 
the  age  of  criticism,  of  speculation,  and  of  anti- 
thesis  between  faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  reason  and  revelation.  C') 

^^  TnasTTUich  as  the  divisiona  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in 
the  history  of  doctrines  are  not  founded  npon  the  same  principles, 
it  is  evident  that  the  periods  themselves  will  not  be  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  the  developement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  church-government,  of  Christian 
worship,  etc.,  but  the  influences  which  they  exert  upon  each 
other,  are  not  always  manifested  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the 
Arian  controversy  took  place  during  the  age  of  Constantine,  but 
was  not  called  forth  by  his  conversion,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  determines  a  period  in  eccle- 
siaKtical  history.  On  the  contrary,  the  notions  of  Arius  arose 
out  of  the  speculative  tendency  of  Origen  and  his  followers, 
which  was  opposed  to  Sabollianism.  Accordingly,  we  think  it 
better  to  fix  in  this  instance  upon  the  death  of  Origen,  and  the 
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ri8o  of  the  Sabeilian  controTerey,  which  are  nearly  coeval,  aa  the 
]>rinciple  of  clivisioii. 

**'  The  numerical  differonces  are  very  great.  Baumgarteur 
Crusius  adopts  twelve  periods,  Lenz  eight,  etc. ;  MiifUfcher  given 
a  different  divit^ion  in  his  compendium  from  the  one  in  his  manual 
— in  the  former  he  ha^  seven,  in  the  latter  only  three  periods, 
(ancient  time,  middle  ages,  and  modertCtimes.)  Engelhardt  and 
Mein  have  adopted  the  same  division,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  latter  by  subdividing  each  period  into  two  has  six  periodic 
But  we  think  it  alike  inconvenient  to  make  the  periods  too  long, 
and  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  divisions.  We  admit  that  the 
periods  in  the  history  of  doctrines  may  be  of  greater  extent 
than  those  in  ecclesiastical  history,  because  a  system  of  doctrines 
does  not  undergo  either  so  frequent,  or  m  rapid  changes,  as 
Christian  life  in  general ;  but  natural  boundaries  which  are  so  dia- 
tinct  as  the  age  of  Constantino,  should  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 
Generally  speaking,  KUe  agrees  with  us,  though  he  considers  the 
division  into  periods  as  superfluous.  Vorlander  also,  in  his  tables, 
has  adopted  our  terminology.  Roseiikranz  (Encyclopaedie,  2nd 
edit.  p.  259,  ra.)  makes,  according  to  philosophico-dialectic  cate- 
gories, the  following  division  :  1.  Period  of  Analytic  Knowledge, 
of  substantial  feeling  (Greek  Church) ;  2.  Period  of  Synthetic 
knowledge,  of  pure  objectivity  (Koman  Catholic  Church).  3. 
Period  of  Systematic  Knowledge,  which  comprehends  tlie  two 
former  in  their  unity,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  stages  of  sym- 
bolical orthodoxy,  of  subjective  belief  and  unbelief,  and  of  the 
idea  of  speculative  theology,  (Protestant  Church).  The  most 
ingenious  division  is  that  of  Kliefoth,  though  it  be  not  free  from 
faults  peculiar  to  itself: 


1.  The  Age  of  Formation  of  Doctrines. 

2. Symbolical  Unity 

3.  -—  Perfection  (completion). 

4. Dissolution 


Greek 

Uom.  Cath 

• 

Protestant. 
? 


Analytic... 

Synthetic... 

Systematic. 

? 


Theology. 
Anthropology. 
Soteriology. 
Chordi. 


On  the  grounds  on  which  this  division  rests,  see  Kliefoth,  1.  c 
^^  In  answer  to  the  question :  Why  not  commence  with  the 
first  year  of  our  era  ?  comp.  §  3.  We  call  this  period  the  age 
of  ApologeticSy  because  it  is  best  characterized  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  apologetical  writings  in  defence  of  Christianity  againafc 
both  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Its  theology  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  same  description.     The  controversies  which  took  place  with- 
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in  the  church  itself,  (with  Ebionitos,  Gnostics,  etc.),  for  the  most 
part  arose  out  of  the  opposition  which  Christianity  met  with  on 
the  part  of  judaizing  teachers  and  pagan  philosophers,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  activity  which  was  manifested  by  the  church,  par- 
took more  or  less  of  an  apologetical  character.  The  Fathers  of 
this  period  were  little  concerned  about  systems,  and  the  work 
of  Origen  «fi  o^sx^'  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  find  some  at- 
tempt, at  least,  at  systematic  theology. 

W  During  the  second  period  the  conflict  proceeds  in  another 
direction.  Since  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  apologetical 
writings  after  the  couTersion  of  Constantino,  most  writers  en- 
tirely abandoned  this  field,  and  entered  into  questions  of  a 
polemical  nature.  The  history  of  ecclesiastical  controversies, 
from  the  rise  of  the  Sabellian,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  controversy,  forms  one  continuous  series ;  the  different 
parts  of  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
that  it  cannot  well  be  interrupted.  It  is  concluded  by  the  work 
of  John  Damascenus,  (h^tffti  viarsui.)  This  period  with  its  nu- 
merous conflicts,  its  synods,  and  councils,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  for  the  history  of  doctrines,  if  its  importance 
consists  in  the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  to  complete  the  build- 
ing, the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  in  the  preceding 
period. 

^^  This  period,  which  we  call  the  scholastic^  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  might  be  sub-divided  into  three  shorter 
periods.  1.  From  John  Damascenus  to  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  during  this  period  John  Scotus  Erigena  takes  the 
most  prominent  position  in  the  West.  2.  From  Anselm  to  Ga- 
briel Biel,  the  age  of  scholasticism  properly  so  called,  which  may 
again  be  sub-divided ;  and,  3.  from  Gabriel  Biel  to  Luther,  (the 
period  of  transition.)  Generally  speaking,  mystical  and  scho- 
lastic tendencies  alternately  prevailed  during  this  period  ;  even 
the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  more  or  less  adhered  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies,  though  they  belonged  in 
some  respects  to  the  next  period. 

^^  We  might  have  fixed  upon  the  year  1521,  in  which  the 
first  edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes  was  published — 
or  upon  the  year  1530,  in  which  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was 
drawn  up,  instead  of  the  year  1517 :  but,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, we  make  our  date  agree  with  the  one  adopted  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  especially  as  the  theses  themselves  were  of  im 
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portance  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.  Inasmoch  as  the  distin- 
guishing principles  of  the  different  sections  of  the  charch  are 
brought  out  very  prominently  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the 
history  of  doctrines  naturally  assumes  the  character  of  Symbolism, 
(comp.  §  4.)  The  ages  of  Polemics,  and  of  Scholasticism,  may 
be  said  to  re-appear  during  this  period,  tlfough  in  a  different 
form ;  we  also  see  various  modifications  of  mysticism  in  opposi- 
tion to  one-sided  rationalism.  We  might  commence  a  new  period 
with  Calixttknd  Spener,  if  their  peculiar  opinions  had  been  gene- 
rally spread  at  that  time.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

^''>  It  may  excite  surprise  that  we  make  the  abolition  of  the 
test  (formula  consensus)  in  the  Reformed  church  of  Switzerland 
determine  the  extent  of  the  preceding  period,  since  no  great  im- 
portance seems  to  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  the  signal  for 
the  overthrow  of  those  barriers,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
confessions  of  faith.  The  Wolfian  philosophy,  which  had  eman- 
cipated itself  from  the  fetters  of  systematic  theology,  and  had 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  took  its  rise  about 
the  same  time  in  Germany,  while  the  principles  of  deism  and  na- 
turalism (which  developed  themselves  in  the  preceding  period) 
were  spread  from  England  and  France  into  other  countries. 
Thus  it  happens,  that,  while  in  the  fourth  period  the  polemical 
and  the  scholastical  of  the  second  and  third  periods  are  repeat- 
ed, the  fifth  period  has  the  apologetical  tendency  in  common 
with  the  first.  The  question  is  no  more  about  less  important 
denominational  differences,  but  about  the  existence,  or  non-ex- 
istence of  Christianity.  This  fifth  period,  which  by  no  means 
presents  one  uniform  aspect,  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
shorter  periods.  The  first  of  these  (from  Wolf  to  Kant)  for  the 
most  part  represents  the  conflict  between  a  stiff  and  lifeleai 
form  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  and  an  imperfect  enlightenmenl 
The  second  (beginning  with  Kant)  exhibits  the  efforts  whidi 
were  made  in  favour  of  rationalism,  in  order  to  secure  its  aaoend- 
ancy  both  in  science  and  in  the  church,  in  opposition  to  eyery 
form  of  belief.  And,  lastly,  the  third  period  (which  embraces 
the  nitieteenth  century)  presents  to  our  view  a  picture  composed 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  parts,  of  attempts  at  reaction  and  re* 
storation,  at  idealization  and  accommodation,  and  is  preparing  a 
new  period,  of  which  it  forms  itself  the  commencement,  bat  for 
which  history  has  not  yet  a  name. 
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80DBCES  OF  TH£  HISTOST  OF  DOCTRINES. 

*  a.  Public  Sources. 

Every  thing  may  be  considered  as  a  source  of  the 
history  of  doctrines,  which  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
the  reUgious  beUef  of  a  certain  period.  In  the  first 
place  come  the  public  confessions  of  faith  or  symbols 
(creeds)  of  the  church  ;Ci)  in  connection  with  them  we 
have  to  compare  the  acts  of  councils,  (^)  the  decretals, 
edicts,  circular  letters,  bulls,  and  breves  of  ecclesastical 
superiors,  whether  clerical  or  civil,  (^)  and,  lastly,  the  ca- 
techisms,^*) Uturgies^^)  and  hymn-books W  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  church. 

^^  Comp.  §  4.  The  ancient  creeds  may  be  found  in  the  Acts 
of  Councils  mentioned  n.  2. ;  the  three  creeds  commonoly  called 
cecumenical,  (the  Apostle's  creed,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athan- 
asian  creeds)  are  also  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  Protestant 
symbols;  comp.  Ch.  fV,  F,  TFo/cA,  Bibliotheca symbolica  vetus. 
Lemgoviffi  1770.  8.  Sender^  J.  &,  Apparatus  ad  libros  symbo- 
licoB  ecclesisB  lutheranaa,  Hal.  1755  8.  Collections  of  Symbo- 
lical Books,  (they  become  only  important  since  the  fourth 
period) :  a)  Of  the  Lutheran  church:  Libri  symbolici  ecclesiso 
evangelicsB  ad  fidem  opt.  exempl.  recens.  L  A.  H.  Tittmann, 
Misn.1817.27. — Libri  symbolici  ecclesiae  evangelicsd  s.  Concordia, 
rec.  C.A.  Hose,  Lips.  1827. 37. 46.  6)  Of  the  Reformed :  Corpus 
libror.  symbolicor.  qui  in  ecclesia  Reformatorum  auctoritatem 
publicam  obtinuerunt,  ed.  /.  Ch.  W,  Auguati,  Elberf.  1828. 
Sammlung  symb.  Biicher  der  ref.  Eirche,  von  J,  J,  Mess.  Neu- 
wied,  1828.  30.  2  vols  8.  H.A.  Niemeyer,  Collectio  confessionum 
in  ecclesiis  refomatis  publicatarum,  Lips.  1840.  8.  c)  Of  the 
Roman  Catholic :  Danz,  libri  symbolici  ecclesise  romano-ca- 
tholicsB,  Vimar.  1835. — Sireitwolf  u.  Klener,  Ubri  symb.  eccl. 
cathol.  Gbtt.  1836.  (Comp.  the  works  mentioned  §  16,  n.  9.) 
d)  Of  the  Greek  :  E,  T,  Kimmel^  libri  symbolici  ecclesiae  orien. 
talis.  Jen.  1843.  8. 

'«)  Acts  op  Councils  collected  by  J.  Merlin  (Par.  1523,  fol. 
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Coin.  1530.il.  Par.  1535.)  Grahht  (Coin.  160«.  f.)  L.  Surim, 
Col.  1567.  fol.  iv.  The  edition  of  Sixtui  V.  Venice.  1585. 
that  of  niniits  (Severinus)  Col.  1606.  iv.  f.  Colleciio  regia, 
Paris,  1644  (by  Cardinal  Richoliou)  xxxvii.  f.  Phil.  Lahbm 
and  Gabr.  Coasart,  Par.  1671.  72.  xvii.  f.  Balluzii  (Stophan.) 
nova  Collectio  Conciliorum,  Par.  1683.  f.  (Suppl.  Cone.  LAbbei) 
incomplete.  Harduin,  (Joh.)  Conciliorum  collectio  regia  max- 
ima, Bcu  acta  Concilionim  et  epistoloi  decretales  ac  conntitu- 
tiones  sunimorum  pontificum.  gra^ce  et  latine  ad  Phil.  Labbei 
et  Gabr.  CoKsartii  labores  hand  modica  accetwione  facta  et 
emendationibus  pluribuB  additis  Par.  1715.  xi.  (xii.)  fol. — Nic. 
CoUti^  S.  S.  Concilia  ad  regiam  edit,  exacta  etc.  Venet.  xxiii. 
with  additions  by  Mansi  yi.  f. — *Mansi^  (J.  Dom.)  Sacrorom 
Concilionim  nova  et  amplissima  collectio,  Flor.  et.  Venet.  1759. 
sqq.  xxxi.  f.  corop.  Ch.  W,  F.  Walch^  Entwurf  einer  voB- 
Btandigeu  Geschicbte  der  Kirchenyeraammlungen,  Lpz.  1759. 
Fucha^  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenversammlungen  dea  4.  und  5. 
JahrhundertSy  I^pz.  1788.  4  vols.  Bibliotheca  ecclesiaatica  qnam 
moderante  D.  Augusto  Neander  adomavit  Herm.  Theod. 
Brunsy  I.  (Canones  Apostolorum  et  Concil.  Son^ul.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.) 
Pars.  I.    Berol.  1839. 

^^  Partly  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Councils. 

a)  Decrees  of  Civil  Governments  exercising  authority  in 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  (viz.  emperors,  kings,  magistrates): 
Codex  TheodosianiiSy  c.  perpetuis  commentariis  lac.  Gothofredi 
etc.  Edit.  Nova  in  vi.  Tom.  digesta,  ed.  Ritter.  Lips.  1736. — 
Codex  Justinianeus,  edid.  Simngeiiherg,  1797.  Balluzii  (Stoph.) 
Collectio  Capitularium  Regum  Francorum  etc.  Par.  1780*  ii.  f. 
Corpus  Juris  canonici,  (editions  of  J.  H.  Bohmer,  1747,  and  A.  L. 
Richter,  1 833. )  Under  tliis  head  come  also  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  Reformation,  agendas,  religious  edicts  of  Protestant 
governments,  which,  at  least  formerly,  were  in  a  great  measure 
based  upon  doctrinal  principles. 

6)  Papal  Decretals:  Pontifioum  Romanorum  a  Clemente 
usque  ad  Leonem  M.  epistola)  genuinae  cur.  C  /^  G.  SehSne- 
mann,  T.  i.  Gcitt.  1796.  8. — Bullarium  romanum  a  Leone  M. 
usque  ad  Bcnedictum  XIII.  opus,  absolutiss.  Laert,  ChertUnni^  a 
D.  Angelo  Maria  Cherubini  al.  illustratum  et  auctum  et  ad  Ben. 
XIV.  ])erductum,  Luxemb.  1727.  s.  xix.  fol  — BuUarum^  privi- 
legiorum  et  Diplomatum  Roman.  Pontif.  amplissima  collect. 
opera  et  stud.      Car.   Cocquelines^  Rom.  1739 — 44.  zrviiL  f. 
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Eisenschmid,  romisches  BuUarium,  oder  Ausziige  der  inerkwiir- 
digsten  pabBtlichen  Bullen,  ubersetzt  und  init  fortlaufeuden 
Anmerkungen.     Neustadt.  1831,  2  vol. 

^*^  Catechisms  become  important  only  from  the  ago  of  the 
Reformation,  especially  those  of  Luther,  of  Heidelberg,  of 
Kacow,  the  Roman*  Catholic  catechism,  etc.  Some  of  them, 
e.  g.  those  just  mentioned,  may  be  found  in  collections  of  sym- 
bolical books,  (not«  1),  others  are  separately  published.  Comp. 
Langemacky  historia  catechetica,  Stralsund,  1729 — 33.  iii.  1740, 
iv. 

<^)  J.  S,  Aasemani,  Codex  liturgus  ecclesisd  universaa,  Rom. 
1749 — 66.  xiii.  4.  Renaudot  (Eus.),  liturgiarum  oriesitalium 
coUectio,  Paris,  1716.  ii.  4.  L.  A,  Muratori,  liturgia  romaua 
Tetus.  Venet.  1748.  ii.  f.  Compare  the  missals,  breviaries,  litur- 
gies, etc.  Augustus  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  christlichen  Archao- 
logie,  vol.  V.     GerberU  vetus  liturgia  allemanica,  Ulm  1776.  ii.  4. 

^  Rambachj  Anthologie  christlicher  Gesange  aus  alien 
Jahrhunderten  der  Kirche,  Altona,  1816 — 22.  iv.  8,  and  the  nu- 
merous psalm  and  hymn-books. — How  much  sacred  songs  have 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  doctrinal  opinions,  may  be  seen 
from  the  example  of  Bardesanes,  [Gieseler,  i.  §  46,  n.  2],  of  the 
Arians,  and  in  later  times,  of  the  Flagellantes,  the  Hussites, 
etc. ;  from  the  history  of  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  sacred  psalms  of  the  Reformed  church,  the  spiritual 
songs  of  Angel  us  Silesius,  the  Pietists  and  Moravian  brethren, 
and  (in  a  negative  point  of  view)  from  the  inferior  value  of  mo- 
dern hymn-books.  Comp.  Augusti,  de  antiquissimis  hymnis  et 
carminibus  Christianorum  sacris  in  historia  dogmatum  utiliter 
adhibendis,  Jen.  1810,  and  de  audiendis  in  Theologia  poetis, 
Vratisl.  1812.  15. — Hahn,  A.,  Bardesanes  Gnosticus,  primus 
Syrorum  hymnologus,  1820.  8.  ^Buchegger,  de  origine  sacrse 
Christianorum  poeseos,  Frib.  1827.  4.  Hoffman^  Dr,  H.^  Ge- 
schichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes  bis  auf  Luthers  Zeit, 
Breslau,  1832. 

§14. 
b.  Private  Sources. 

Beside  the  aforesaid  public  sources,  we  have  a  number 
of  private  sources.      These  are,  1.  The  works   of  the 
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Fathers,  theologians,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages 
since  the  Christian  era;^*)  but  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  description,  and  we  have  accordingly  to  distinguish 
between  scientific  and  strictly  doctrinal  works  on  the 
one  hand,  and  practical  (sermons)  and  occasional  works 
(letters,  etc.)  on  the  other.^^)  2.  The  works  of  secular 
writers,  e.  g.  of  Christian  philosophers  and  poets  of  cer- 
tain periods.^^)  3.  Lastly,  we  may  derive  additional  in- 
formation from  that  indefinite  form  of  popular  belief, 
which  manifests  itself  in  legends,  proverbial  sayings, 
and  songs,  and  from  the  monuments  of  Christian  art, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  certain  religious  view8.(*) 

(1)  Comp.  §  5.  Concerning  the  distinction  (which  is  very  re- 
lative) made  between  Fathers,  theologians,  and  ecclesiastical 
writere,  see  the  introductions  to  the  works  on  Patristics,  e.  g. 
Mohler,  p.  17 — 19.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  compilers,  scholastic  and  mystic  diyinc^s  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  these  again  by  the  Reformers  and  their  op- 
ponents, the  polemical  writeni  of  various  sections  of  the  church, 
and  the  later  theologians  in  generaL  Their  particular  works 
will  come  before  us  in  their  proper  place.  Works  of  a  more 
general  character  are :  FabriciU  J*  G.,  Bibliotheca  ecclesias- 
tica,  Hamb.  1718|  f.  Cave^  W.,  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticomm 
historia  litteraria.  Lend.  1688.  91.  Oxon.  1740.  43.  Has.  1749. 
C.  Oudin,  Comment,  de  scriptoribus  ecclesise  antiquis,  Lips. 
1722,  iii.  L.  EL  Dupin^  nouvelle  bibliotheque  des  auteurs  ec- 
cl^siastiques,  Par.  1686 — 1714.  xlvii.  8.  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs 
s^par^s  de  la  communion  de  T^glise  romaine  du  16.  et  17.  siecle, 
Par.  1718,  19.  iii.  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  ecclfsiastiques  da 
18.  siecle,  par  Claude  Pierre  Goujet,  Par.  1736.  37.  iii.  8.  comp. 
Richard  Simatiy  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque,  etc.  Paris,  1730. 
iv.  8.  CeiUier^  Remy^  Histoire  g^n^rale  des  auteurs  sacres  et 
eccl^siastiques,  Paris  1729 — 63.  xxiii.  4.  J.  G.  Walch^  Biblio- 
theca patristica,  Jen.  1770.  8.  Edit,  nova  auctior  et  emendatior 
adomata  a  /.  T.  L,  Danzio,  Jen.  1834.  Asseniani,  L  &,  Bib- 
liotheca orientalis,  Rom.  1719 — 28.  iii  in.  4  vols.  f.  Oelrichs,  J, 
G.  J.,  Commentarii  de  scriptoribus  ecclesisd  latinae,  Lips.  1791. 8* 
Schonemann,  C  F.  (?.,  Bibliotheca  historico-litteraria  a  Tertul- 
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liano  principe  usque  ad  Oregorium  M.  et  Isidomm  Hispal.  Lips. 
1792.  94.  ii.  8.  Roasler^  Ch.  F.,  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater, 
Leipz.  1776 — 86.  x.  8.  Auffusti,  J.  Ch.  TT.,  Chrestomathia  pa- 
tristica  ad  usum  eorum,  qui  historiam  christianam  accuratius 
discere  cupiunt,  Lips.  1812.  ii.  8.  Royaarda,  D.  H.  /.,  Chres- 
tomathia patristica,  Pars.  I.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1831.  Engelhardt^ 
litterarischer  Leitfaden  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Patristik. 
t  Winter,  Patrologie,  Miinchen^  1814.  ^Goldwitzer,  F.  W.,  Bib- 
liographie  der  Kirchenvater  und  Kirchenlehrer,  vom  1.  bis  zutn 
13.  Jahrhunderty  Landsh.  1828.  ^Mohler,  Dr.  J.  A.<,  Patrologie 
oder  christliche  Litterargeschichte,  aus  dessen  Nachlasse  her- 
ausgegcben  von  Reithmayr,  1st  vol.  Regensb.  1839.  8.  Danz, 
J.  T,  L.,  Initia  doctrinsB  patristicso  introductionis  instar  in  Pa- 
trum  ecclesi^e  studium,  Jen.  1839.  Bohringer,  die  Kirche 
Christi  und  ihre  Zeugen,  oder  die  Kirchengeschichte  in  Biogra- 
phien,  Zur.  1842—46,  I.  1—4 

A.  Bbbt  Collections  of  the  Works  of  the  Fathers  :  Mag- 
na bibliotheca  veterum  patrum,  primo  quidem  a  Margarita  de 
la  Eigne  composita,  postea  studio  Goloniens.  Theolog.  aucta 
etc.  (with  Auctuarium  by  F.  Ductus  and  Fr.  Combefisius)  1664 

» 

— 72.  V.  f. — Maxima  bibliotheca  vett.  Patr.  etc.  Lugd.  1677. 
xxvii.  f. — And,  Gallandii,  Bibliotheca  grseco-latina  vett.  Pa- 
trum,  etc.  Venet.  1766-81.  xiv.  f.  Philological  aids:  J.  C. 
&itcm  thesaurus  ecclesiasticus,  Amst.  1682.  (1728.  Traj.  1746.) 
ii.  f. — Du  Fresne  (du  Cange)  Car,  Glossarium  ad  scriptores 
mediae  et  infimse  latinitatis,  Paris,  1733 — 36.  vi.  f. 

B.  Collections  of  the  Works  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers 
DURING  THE  MiDDLE  AoEs,  (morc  important  for  ecclesiastical 
history  in  general,  than  for  doctrine-history  in  particular) :  Mei- 
bomiiAS,  BasnagBj  Muratori^  MabilUm,  ^Martetie  et  Durand 
(Thesaurus  Anecd.  v.  f.)  ♦  Pertz  (Monumenta,  1826 — 35)  etc. 
comp.  the  literature  in  Hase,  Kirchengeschichte,  5th  edit.  p. 
175,  ss.  For  the  East :  Scriptores  Byzantini  (Par.  1645,  ss.) 
and  latest  edition  by  *Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1829,  ss. 

C.  Collections  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers;  Bretsch- 
neider,  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Halaa  1834-46,  xii.  4.  (containing 
as  yet  works  of  Melancthon  only) ;  the  works  of  individual  refor- 
mers will  be  named  in  their  proper  place. 

D.  On  Modern  Dogmatic  Literature  :  Walch^  J,  G.  Bibli- 
otheca theologica,  T.  I.  Jen.  1757.  Winer,  G,  B.,  Handbuch  der 
theologischen  Litteratur,  S.  290,  ss.     Bretschneider,  systema- 
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tische  Entwiekolung  allcr  in  tier  doginatik  Torkommenden  Be- 
griffo,  u.  8.  w.  Lpz.  1841 — 8. 

^>  Since  the  earlier  theologians,  e.  r/.  Origen  drew  a  distine- 
tion  between  what  they  taught  the  people  xar  •ix*>%t(ua»,  and 
what  they  propounded  in  a  sciontiiic  manner;  ninco  {lopiilar 
writers  generally  do  not  make  any  pretention  to  dogmatic  pre- 
cision, it  is  easy  to  8eo  that  practical  works  are  not  of  bo  moch 
importance  for  the  history  of  doctrinos,  as  str'ctly  dogmatic 
works.  Hut,  like  all  liturgical  works,  etc.,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  the  dogmatic  mind  of  certain  periods. — Homi- 
liarium  patristicum,  edid.  Lndov.,  Pelt  et  A.  RheinunUd,  BeroL 
1829.  deinde  //.  RheinwaUi  et  L\  Vogt,  Ber.  \^\.—Lentz,  E. 
G.  H,,  Goschichte  der  christlichen  Ilomiletik,  ii.  Brauuschw. 
1839.  8.  Paniely  pragmatische  Gescliichte  der  christL  Bered- 
samkeit  und  der  llomiletik,  i.  1.  2.  Lpz.  1839.  8.  Daring  tKe 
middle  ages,  the  sermons  of  Berthold,  Tauler,  etc.,  in  the  tirae 
of  the  Reformation,  those  of  the  Ueformers,  etc.  come  into  con- 
sideration. Modern  homilctical  literature  also  gives  a  more  or 
less  faithful  representation  of  dogmatic  tendencies. 

**^  Comp.  §  13.  note  6.  As  sacred  hymns  were  numbered 
among  the  puhlic  sources,  so  poetical  compositions  in  general 
may  be  considered  as  private  sources,  e.  g.  the  works  of  some 
of  the  earlier  poets,  of  those  commonly  called  Minnesingers, 
Dante's  divina  commcdia,  and  many  others.  In  like  manner, 
a  comparison  between  the  poetical  views  of  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
Gothe,  Byron,  or  the  romantic  school,  and  the  doctrinal  opinions 
of  the  church,  might  lead  to  interesting  results.  A  history  of 
Christian  poetry  in  its  whole  extent,  and  all  its  relations  to  the 
dogmatic  mind  of  every  period,  does  not  as  yet  exist. 

<*5  The  influence  which  popular  belief  (though  mixed  up  with 
remnants  of  heathenish  superstitions),  may  have  exerted  upon 
certain  dogmatic  notions,  e  g.  concerning  the  devil  and  hell,  is 
deserving  particular  attention,  (comp.  GHmm's  deutsche  Mytho- 
logie.)  The  dogmatic  mind  also  manifests  itself  in  the  silent 
monuments  of  art :  ecclesiastical  buildings,  tombs,  vasa  sacra, 
paintings,  e.  g,  representing  the  general  judgment,  or  the  Deity 
itself,  (comp.  Griineisen,  C  iiber  bildliche  Darstellung  der  Gott- 
heit,  Stuttg.  1828.)  Coins,  gems,  etc.  (MUnter,  Sinnbilder  und 
Kunstvorfetellungen  der  alten  Christen,  Altona,  1825.  4.  Belter- 
ruann,  die  Geranien  der  Alten  mit  dem  Abraxasbilde,  Berlin, 
1817.) 
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§  15. 
c.  Indirect  Sources. 

We  have  not  always  access  to  direct  sources,  but  must 
jquently  consult*  indirect  sources,  i.  e.  accounts  or  re- 
rts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  other  writers, 
this  is  the  case,  to  a  great  extent,  in  relation  to  the 
inions  of  heretics,^  many  of  whose  writings  were  de- 
royed  at  an  early  period.  In  like  manner,  the  works 
some  of  the  Fathers  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  have 
me  down  to  us  only  in  a  corrupt  form/^)  In  the  use 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  sources  much  critical  skill 
needful. 

(*'  Hence  the  accounts  given  by  diiferent  writers  of  Cerinthus, 
9  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  etc.,  frequently  vary  from 
c  another,  and  even  contradict  each  other. 
t*>  Thus  in  the  case  of  Origen,  of  whose  writings  we  frequently 
ve  nothing  but  the  translations  of  Rufinus,  or  the  relations  of 
rome  and  Eusebius. 

§16. 

COMPENDIUMS. 

As  all  the  sources  are  not  at  the  command  of  every 
ader,  and  as  their  study,  generally  speaking,  will  only 
!  useful  when  we  have  already  acquired  a  general 
ea  of  the  history  which  we  intend  more  fully  to  in- 
stigate, we  are  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
3rks  of  those  who,  by  their  own  historical  researches, 
,ve  placed  the  treasures  of  science  within  the  reach  of 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  information.  The  his- 
ry  of  doctrines  itself  has  been  treated  as  a  separate 
anch  of  theological  science  only  in  modern  times  ;(*) 
t  some  of  the  earlier  or  ecclesiastical  writers,  (^)  no  less 
an  theologians,^^)  have  prepared  the  way  for  it.     Be- 
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side  those  works  which  treat  on  the  history  of  doctrines 
exchisively/*)  we  have  to  compare  the  modern  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history/^^  as  well  as  biographies  of  the 
Fathers  and  treatises  on  particular  subjects/^)  along  with 
those  works  on  dogmatic  theology,^')  and  Christian 
ethics/*^)  which  combine  the  historical  with  the  systemati- 
cal. Lastly,  The  literature  of  symbolism(^)  forms  (accord- 
ing to  §  4.)  a  part  of  that  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 

(^^  The  history  of  doctrines  was  formerly  treated  in  connee- 
tion  with  eccleBiastical  history,  or  dogmatic  theology,  (comp.  §  2.) 
Setnler  and  Emesti  first  shewed  the  necessity  of  separating 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  former  attempted  to  treat  them 
separately  in  his  historical  introduction  to  Baumgarten's 
Glaubenslehre,  Hallo  1759,  iiu  4.  His  design  was,  (according  to 
I.  p.  101) :  "  to  expand  the  views  of  young  divines  or  studiosi 
theologice  in  general,  and  to  shew  the  origin,  nature,  and  true  ob- 
ject of  dogmatic  t/ieology,"  In  the  same  year  J.  A.  Emesti  pub- 
lished his  treatise  :  de  thcologise  historicsB  et  dogmaticaB  con- 
jungendsc  necessitate  et  mode  universo,  Lips.  1759.  (Opusc.  theoL 
Lips.  1773.  ed.  2.  1792.  p.  567.);  he  does  not  indeed  speak  of 
the  history  of  doctrinen  as  a  separate  science,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  he  felc  the  necessity  of  its  being  so.  Comp. 
also  C  W.  F,  Walchy  Gedanken  von  der  Geschichte  der  Glau- 
benslehre, 2  edit.  Gott.  1764.  8. 

^^^  EusebiuB,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Thoodoret,  etc.  (Editions  of 
Valesius,  Par.  1659.  iii.  Reading^  Cant.  1720.  iii.  f.— Manual 
edition  of  Eusebius  by  Heinichen,  Lips.  1827 — 28.  iii.)  [English 
translations  of  Euseb.,  Socrat.,  Sozom.,  Theod.,  and  Evagrius, 
were  published  by  Bagster,  liOnd.  6  vols.]  Rufinus,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Cassiodorus,  Epiphanius  Scholasticus.  Writers  during 
the  middle  ages :  Gregor.  Turonensis,  Beda  Venerabilis,  Adamus 
Bremensis,  Nicephorus  Callisti,  etc.  (comp.  the  Uteratore  in 
works  on  ecclesiastical  history.)  Since  the  Reformation:  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators\iT\AeT  the  title:  Ecclesiastica  historiaper 
aUquot  studiosos  et  pios  viros  in  urbe  Magdeburgica,  Bas.  1559 — 
74.  xiii.  f.  t  ^'^^-  RctroniiiSy  Annales  ecclesiastici,  Rom.  1588 — 
1G07.  xii  f.  f  Odoricus  Raynaldus,  Annales  eccles.  Rom.  1646 — 
1674  X.  f  (both  edited  by  Mansi,  along  with  the  Critica  historico- 
theologica  of  Pagi,  Luccas,  1738.  39.  xxxiii.  f. — J.  G.  Arnobl, 
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inpartoiische  Kirchen-und  Eetzerhistorie,  Fkft.  1699,  iv.  f. 
•  Nat,  Alexander,  Historia  ecclesiastica,  Par.  1676 — 86.  xxiv.  8. 
i^enet.  1759.  1778.  ix.  f.  f  Fleury,  histoire  eccldsiastique, 
Paris,  1691 — 1720.  xx.  4.  (continued  hy  Jean  Claude  Fabre^ 
Paris,  1726—1740.  xvi.  4.  and  Al.  de  la  Croix,  Par.  1776—78. 
ri.)  Par.  xxxvi.  12.  1740.  41.  f  Tillemmt,  M^moires  pour  ser- 
vir  a  rhistoire  eccl^siastique  des  6  premiers  si^cles,  justifids  par 
les  citations  des  auteurs  originaux,  Paris,  1693.  ss.  xvi.  4.  L. 
Mbshemii,  Institutionum  historisB  eccles.  antiquioris  et  recenti- 
oris  libri  IV.  Helmst.  1755.  1764.  4.  Walch,  Ch.  W.  F.,  His- 
toric der  Ketzereien,  Spaltungen  und  Religionsstreitigkeiten* 
Leipz.  1762 — 85.  xi  Baumgarten^  J,  S.,  Untersuchung  theo- 
logischer  Streitigkoiten  mit  einigen  Anmerkungen,  Vorrede  und 
fortgesetzten  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  J.  S.  Semler,  Halle,  1762 — 64.  iii.  4.  By  the 
same :  Geschichte  der  Religionsparteien,  herausgegeben  von  J, 
S.  Semler,  ibid.  1766.  4. 

^  t  Petavius,  {Dion,\  Opus  do  theologicis  dogmatibus,  Par. 
1644 — 50.  iv.  Antw.  1700.  vi.  "  ( This  work  is  no  less  ingenious 
than  profound,  and  deserves  to  be  more  carefully  and  frequently 
studied^  than  is  generally  done.*'  [Dorner].)  f  Thomassin,  L., 
dogmata  thcologica.  Par.  1684 — 89.  f  Dumesnil,  Lud.,  Doctri- 
na  et  disciplina  ecclesiad,  ex  ipsis  verbis  SS.  codd.  concc.  PP.  et 
vett.  genuinorum  monuroentorum  sec.  seriem  temporis  digesta, 
iv.  Col.  1730.  f.  lo.  Forbesius  a  Corse,  Instructiones  historico- 
theologicas  de  doctrina  Christiana  et  vario  rerum  statu,  ortisque 
erroribus  et  controversiis  etc.  Amst.  1645.  f.  Gen.  1699,  and  in  his 
Opera,  Amst.  1703.  ii.  f.  (vol.  2.)  The  design  of  this  work  is 
to  prove  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  (especially  in  opposition 
to  Bellarmin.)  The  various  loci  of  Chemnitz^  Hutter,  Quenstddt, 
Baier,  and  of  Joh.  Gerhard  in  particular,  contain  much  historical 
matter :  J.  Gerhard,  loci  theol.  (Edit,  of  Cotta)  Tub.  4762— 
B9.  xxii.  4.  Works  which  form  the  transition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  history  of  doctrines  as  separate  science :  Lor.  Reinhard,  In- 
troductio  in  historiam  prsscipuorum  dogmatum,  Jen.  1795  4., 
ind  J.  S.  Baumgarten,  evangelische  Glaubenslehre,  Halle,  1759. 
60.  4  (the  beforementioned  preface  to  this  work  by  Semler.) 

^*>  COMPENDIUMS  AND  MANUALS  OF  THE  HiSTORY  OF  DoCTRINES: 

Lange,  S.  G.,  ausfiihrliche  Geschichte  der  Dogmen,  Lpz.  1796. 
ncomplete)     Wnndemann,  J.  Ch.,  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
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01aiibcn8lehron  vom  Zeitalter  des  Athanasios  bis  Grcgor  den 
Gr.,  l8t  and  2iid  vol.  Leipz.  1798—99.     *MUn9cher,  W.,  Hand- 
buch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  Marb.  vol.  i.  a.  ii.  1797. 
3d  edit,  without  any  alteration,  1817. 18.  vol.  iii.  1802.  1804.  vol 
iv.  1809.     (Only  to  the  year  604.)  the  first  historic© -philosophi- 
cal treatment  of  the  history  of  doctrines.     By  t/ie  same  :  Lehr- 
buch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  ebend.  1812. 1819.  3d 
edit,  mit  Belegen  aus  den  Quellenschriften,  Erganzungen  der 
Literatur,  historischen  Notizen  und  Fortsetzungen  versehen  von 
•Dan.  von  Coin  1st  part,  Cassel  1832.  2d  part,  ibid.  1834.  (edited 
by  Hup/eld);  2d  part  2d  section  (also  under  the  title  :  Lehrbuch 
der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte  von  der  Reformationszeit  bis 
auf  unsere   Tage)    by    Ch,  Gotth,   Neudecker,   ibid.   1838.    8. 
Miinter,  Friedr,^  Ilandbuch  der  altesten  christlichen  Dogmen- 
geschichte, aus  dem  Dan.  von  Euers,  1st  vol.  Gbtt.  1802.  8.  (in- 
complete.)     •Augusti,  J,  Ch,  TF.,  Lehrbuch   der   christlichen 
Dogmengeschichte,  Leipz.  1805.  4th  edit.  1835.     Bertholdty  L. 
Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  herausg.von  Veil  EngeUiardl, 
Erl.  1822.  23.  ii.  8.     Ruperti,  F,  A,,  Geschichte  der  Dogmen, 
oderDarstellungder  Glaubenslehre  des  Christenthums  von  seiner 
Stiftung  bis  auf  die  neueren  Zeiten,  insbesondere  fur  Studierende 
der  Thoologie  und  zu  ihrer  Vorbereitung  auf  ihre  Priifung,  Ber- 
lin,   1831.      •Baumgarten-Crusius,   L.    F,    O.,    Lehrbuch   der 
christlichen  Dogniengeschichte,  Jena  1832.  ii.  8.     Lentz,  C  G. 
IL,    Geschichte    der    christlichen   Dogmen  in    pragmatischer 
Entwicklung,  Helmst.  1834,  1st  vol.     \Ktee,  H.,  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmengeschichte  1st  vol.  Mainz.  1837,  2nd  vol.  1838.     JEngel- 
hardly  J,  G  F.,  Dogmengeschichte,  II.  vols.  Neust.  1839.  •Meier, 
Karl,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  fiir  akademische  Vorle- 
sungen,  Giessen  1840.  {•Baumgarten-Cnisius^  Compendium  der 
christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  Lpz.  1.1840.  II.  1846,  (edited  by 
Uase.) 

Tables :  Hagenbach,  K,  R.,  tabellarische  Ueberaicht  der  D.  G.  bis  auf  die 
Reformation,  Basel  18*28.  4.  Vorldnder,  Karl,  tabell.  libersichtl.  Dor- 
stellung  der  Doginengesch.  nach  Neanders  dogmeiigeschichtl.  Vorle- 
sungen.  Per.  i.  Hamb.  1836.  P.  ii.  1837. 

(*)  Complete  Works  of  Modern  Authors  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  which  include  more  or  less  of  the  History  of  Doc- 
trines :  Schrockhy  J,  AL,  christliche  Kirchengeschichte,  Lpz. 
1768 — 1803,  XXXV.  8,  since  the  Reformation  (continued  by  Tzschir- 
n€r)i  1804 — IFIO,    x.    8.      Henke,  allgemeine  Geschichte  der 
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chri»tIiohen  Kirche  nach  der  Zeitfolge,  Branschw.  1788,  ss.  con- 
tinued by  Vater,  ix.  (in  several  editions.)  Schmidt^  J,  E.  Ch., 
Handbuch  der  christlichen  Kirchengeschichte,  Giessen  und 
Darmstadt  1801,  ss.  vi.  2d.  edit.  1825—27.)  vii.  vol.  by  Rettherg 
1834.  ^NeandeTy  Ang.^  allgemeine  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
Religion  und  Kirche,  Hamb.  1825-45,  i-v.  in  10  parts.  ^Gieaeler, 
L.^  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Bonn  1824-45,  3  vols,  in 
several  parts,  (i.  4th  edit,  in  2  parts;  ii.  in  4  parts;  iii.  1.  1840.) 
[i  and  ii.  are  translated  into  English  by  Francis  Cunningham, 
Philad.  3  vols.  Of  a  new  translation  by  Dr,  Davidson,  the  first 
volume  was  published  184G.  Edinb.]  Schleiermacher,  Ge- 
schichte der  christL  Kirche,  herausgeg.  von  E.  Bonnell,  Berlin, 
1840,  i. 

Shorter  works  are  the  Oompendiums  of  Stdudlin^  Munscher,  Ndbe,  Engel- 
hardi,  Ouerike,  2  voU.  Hase.  Tablet  of  Voter,  Mbller.  For  fuller  in- 
formation  concerniog  the  literature  and  auxiliary  sources  of  Ecclesiastic. 
Hist.  comp.  the  works  on  church  history. 

Works  on  the  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  of  particular  periods :  ^,  Of  the 
ancient  times.  Moshemii  Commentarius  de  rebus  Christianorum 
ante  Constantinum  M.  Helmstad.  1753.  4.  b.  Of  the  middle  ages, 
(with  special  reference  to  Scholastic  Divinity :)  Bossuet,  J,  B., 
Einleitung  in  die  allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Welt  bis  auf  Kaiser 
Karl  den  Gr.,  iibersetzt  und  mit  einem  Anhange  historisch- 
kritischer  Abhandlungen  vermehrt  von  Joh,  Andr,  C ranter,  Lpz. 
1757 — 86.  vii.  8.  c.  Oftfte  time  of  the  Reformation  (in  addition 
to  works  on  the  History  of  the  Reformation :)  Planck,  J,  C, 
Geschichte  der  Enstehung,  der  Veranderungen  und  Bildung 
unseres  protestantischen  Lehrbcgriffs,  von  Anfang  der  Reforma- 
tion bis  zur  Einfuhrung  der  Concordienformel,  vi.  2d  edit.  Lpz. 
1791 — 1800.  d.  Of  modem  times :  By  the  same,  Geschichte  der 
prot.  TheoL  von  der  Concordienformel  an  bis  in  die  Mitte  des 
18,  Jahrh.  Gott,  1831.  8.  Comp.  Walch,  J.  G,,  histor.  u.  tfieolog. 
Einleitung  in  die  Religionsstreitigkeiten  in  und  aufserhalb  der 
Intherischen  Kirche,  Jena,  1733.  x.  8. 

(^>  Works  which  treat  on  particular  subjects  will  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  place.  Essays  in  which  the  systems  of  indivi- 
dual Fathers  are  more  fully  discussed,  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Rossler,  Augusti,  Mohler,  etc.  mentioned  §  14.  note  1. 

^''^  Works  oN*DogMATio  Theology  which  also  consider  the 
History  of  Doctrines,  or  include  it :  Seiler^  G.  /.,  Theologia 
dogmatica-polemioa,  cum  compendio  histori®  dogmatum,  Ed.  3. 
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Erl.  1789.  8.     Gruner,  L  F,,  Institutionum  iheologiao  dogmatics 
lib.  iii.  Hal.  1777.  8.     Doderlein^  L  Ch,,  InBtitutio  thcologi  chrin- 
tiani  in  capitibus  roligioniB  thoorcticia,  Ed.  6.  Alt.  1797.  ii.  8. 
Stdudliti^  C.  /r.,Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatik  und  Dogmengoaehichte 
(Gott.  1801.  1809.)  1822.  8.     *  Wegseheider,  1.  A.  L.,  Institn- 
tioneB  theol.  christ  dogmaticsa,  addita  singulorum  dogmatum 
hiatoria  et  cenaara,  Hal.  1815,  ed.  8.  1844.     ^Bretsehneider, 
C.  G.,  Handbuch  dcr  Dogmatik  dcr  ovangelischen  Kirche,  iL 
8.  Lpz.  1828.      By  the  same :  Vereuch  einer  syatematiachen 
Entwicklung  aller  in  dor  Dogmatik  vorkommenden  Begriffe, 
nach  don  symb.  Biichorn  dor  luth.  Kirche,  Lpz.  1841.     ^Hcue, 
Karly  Lchrbuch  der  evangolischen  Dogmatik,  Stattg.  1826.  8. 
(3d  edit.  Lpz.  1842.)     ^By  the  same :  Gnosis  odor  evang.  Glan- 
benslehre  fiir  die  Gebildeten  in  dor  Gemeindo,  wissenschaftlidi 
dargestellt,  3  vols.  Lpz.  1827 — 29.  [Knappy  G.  Ch,,  Vorlemingen 
liber  dio  christlicho  Glaubenslehre,  herausgcg-  von    Thilo.  2d 
edit.  1837.     Christian  Theology  by  G.  Ch.  Knapp,  tranalated 
into  English  by  Leon.    WoodSf  jun.  And.  1831.     Hahn^  Aug. 
Lehrbuch  dcr  christl.  Dogmatik,  Lpz.  1828.]     On  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  doctrine :  *De  Wette,  W.  M,  jL.,  Dogmatik  der 
evangelischluthcrischen  Kirche,  nach  den  symbolischen  Biiehem 
und  den  altom  Dogmatikern,  (as  2d  part  of  his  Lehrb.  der  christl. 
Dogmatik)  2  edit.  Berlin,  1821.  3d  edit.  1840.     Klein,  F.  A^ 
Darstellung  des  dogmatischen  Systems  der  evangel,  prot.  Kirehe, 
Jena,  1822.  2d  edit,  revised  by  Dr.  Lohegott  Lange,  ibid.  183*7. 
*Hasey   Hutterus  redivivus,   od.    Dogmatik    d^r    evangeliach- 
lutherischen  Rirche,  Lpz.  1829 — 45.  6th  edit.     AYorks  on  thi 
History  of  Dogmatic  Theology:  Heinrich^  Ch.  6r.,  Vefsadi 
einer  Geschichte  der  verschiedenen  Lehrarten  der  chriatL  Glaii- 
benswahrheiten  und  der  merkwurdigston  Systeme  and  Com- 
pendien  derselben,  von  Christo  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,  Lps.  1790. 
Schickedanz,  J.  H.,  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  christl.  Glau- 
benslehre and  der  merkwurdigston  Systeme,  Compendien,  N(»> 
malschriften  und  Katechismen  der  christl.  Hauptparteiea,Braaii- 
schw.  1827.     Fliigge  und  Stdudlin,  Geschichte  der  theoL  Wis- 
senschaflten. 

<*>  Stdudlin,  K.  F.,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  3  vols. 
Gott.  1799—1812.  •De  Wette,  Christlicho  Sittenlehre,  iii.  a 
Berlin,  1819 — 24.  The  shorter  Compendium  of  the  same  author: 
Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Sittenlehre  und  der  Geschichte  der- 
selben,  Berlin,  1833.  8. 
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(^)  Comp.  §  13.  note  1.  and  §  4.  (on  the  signification  of  Symbo- 
lism.) *Marheinecke,  Dr.  PhiLj  christl.  Symbolik,  oder  his- 
torisch-kritische  und  dogmatisch- comparative  Darstellung  des 
katholischen,  lutherischen,  reformirten  und  socinianischen  Lehr- 
begriffs,  Heidelb.*vol.  i.  part  i.  ii.  1810.  part  iii.  1813.  (also  un- 
der the  title :  das  System  des  Eatholicismus.)  By  the  same : 
Institutiones  symbolicaa,  doctrinam  Catholicorum,  Protestantium, 
Socinianorum,  ecclesise  grsBCse  minornmque  societatt.  christ. 
summam  et  discrimina  exhibentes,  Berol.  1812.  ed.  3.  18o0. 
Marsh,  Herb.,  [The  Churches  of  Rome  and  England  com- 
pared :  translated  into  German  under  the  following  title :] — 
vergleichende  Darstellung  der  prot.  engl.  u.  rom.  kath.  Kirche, 
oder  Priifung  des  Protestantismus  und  Katholicismus  u.  s. 
w.,  a.  d.  Engl.  m.  Anm.  von  /.  C\  Schreiter,  Sulzb.  1821.  8. 
♦  Winer,  G.  jB.,  comparative  Darstellung  des  Lehrbegriifs  der  ver- 
Bchiedenen  christlichen  Eirchenpartheien,  nebst  vollstandigen 
Belegen  aus  den  symbolischen  Schriften  derselben  in  der  Ur- 
sprache  (mit  angehangten  Tabellen)  Lpz.1824.  4.  new  edit.  1837. 
^Mahler,  L  A.  Symbolik,  oder  Darstellung  der  dogmatischen 
Gegensatze  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten,  nach  ihren  offent- 
lichen  Bekenntnissschriften,  Mainz.  1832.  edit.  6th  1843.  8.  On 
the  other  side  :  Baur^  Ferd,  Chr.^  Gegensatz  des  Katholicismus 
und  Protestantismus  nach  den  Principien  und  Hauptdogmen  der 
beiden  Lehrbegriffe  Tiib.  1834.  8.  Nitzsch,  K,  Im,,  prot.  Beant- 
wort.  der  Symbolik  Mohlers  ;  in  reply  :  Mohler^  neue  Unter- 
Buchung  der  Lehrgegensatze  zwiscben  den  Katholiken  und  Pro- 
testanten,  Mainz.  1834.  35.  8.  and  again :  Baur,  Erwiderung  auf 
Mohlers  neueste  Polemik  u.  s.  w.  Tlib.  1834.  8. — Kollner,  Ed,, 
Symbolik  aller  christlichen  Confessionen,  vol.  I.  Symbolik  der 
luth.  Kirche,  Hamb.  1837.  vol.  II.  Symbolik  der  romischen 
Kirche,  1844.  Guerike,  H.  E.  F.,  allgem.  christl.  Symbolik 
vom  luth.  kirchl.  Standpuncte,  Lpz.  1839.  Editions  of  the  sym- 
bolical books,  comp.  §  13.  note  1.) 
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FROM  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ORIGEX, 
OR  FROM  THE  YEAR  80  TO  THE  YEAR  254, 


THE  AGE  OF  APOLOGETICS. 


A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD. 


17. 


CHRIST  AND  CHRI8TIANITT. 

On  the  Life  of  Christ  in  general  comp.  the  earlier  harmonies  of  the  p*- 
pels,  [Davidson,  S.  in  Kitto  1.  c.  suh  voce,]  and  the  modem  works  oC 
Hf4S,  Hase,  Paxdus,  Strauss^  and  (in  reference  to  the  latter)  IF«ttie» 
Neander,    Wilke,    Kukn,   Theile,  Lange,  Ebrard,  etc.     [Voices  of  the 
Church,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Strauss,  by  the  Rev.  J,  R^  Bemrd^  Lond.  1841^] 
Concerning  the  internal  or  apologetico-dog^atio  aspect  of  his  life,  whidi 
forms  the  basis  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  comp.  (Reinhard^  Vcrsneli 
uher  den  Plan,  den  der  Stifier  der  christlichen  Religion  sum  BcaCsi 
der  Menschheit   entwarf,   Wittenberg,    1781.  new   edit,  with   addifioM 
by  Heubner,  Wittenb.  1830.  (primarily  as  a  reply  to  the  Wolfenbiittd 
Fragments.)     Herder,  F,  G.,  vom  Erloser  der  Menscben,  nach  den  drsi 
ersten  Evangelien,  Riga  1796.     By  ike  same :  vom  Sohne  Gotten,  dff 
Welt  Heiland,  nach  Johannes,  Riga  1797.    (Comp.  Werke  but  Religioe 
und  Theologie,  vol.  xi.  or  Christliche  Schriften,  part  1.)  Bahme^  CK  A, 
die  Religion  Jesu  Christi,  aus  ihren  Urkunden  dargestellt,  Halle  1825-S7. 
^Ullmaniif  Ober  die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritikeo, 
1828.  part  1,  reprinted,  Hamb.  1833.  5th  edit.  1845.     [Dr.  UUmano, 
on  the  sinless  Character  of  Jesus,  in  Clark's  Students*  Cabinet  Library  of 
Useful  Tract«.]     By  the  same :   Was  setzt  die  StiAung  der  christlidMi 
Kirche  durch  einen  Gekreuzigten  voraus  ?  in  the  Studien  und  RritikcB, 
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a  THK  AiiF.  OF  APOLOOETlCfl. 

school,  but  einpliatirally  the  founder  of  religion  and  of  the 
church.  On  this  account  ho  did  not  propound  dogmas 
dressed  in  a  scientific  garb,  but  he  taught  the  word  of 
God  in  a  simply  huin.in  and  ])opular  manner,  for  the 
most  part  in  parabk»s  and  sentences.  We  find  those 
enumerated  in  the  canoniciil  gospels,  though  in  a  some- 
what different  form  in  the  gospel  of  John  from  that  in 
the  synoptical  gospc^ls.^'^)  It  is  the  common  object  of 
evangelical  inter] >retation,  of  the  history  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  of  apologetics  and  biblical  theology,  to  ascertain 
their  pecidiar  contents,  and  to  reduce  them  to  certain 
fundamental  ideas,  and  one  uniform  principle. 

<*> "  The  office  of  the  Saviour  was  not  to  propound  doetrinth 
to  establish  (f Oct rina!  for nnilxe^  but  to  manifest  himself,  and  to 
reveal  his  unity  unth  the  Father.  His  j^erson  was  a  fact,  ftul 
not  an  idea"  Schwetjler.  MontaniRmus,  p.  3  Our  Saviour,  in- 
deed, adopted  many  notions  already  in  existence,  especially  the 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  one  God,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  expectations  of  the  ago  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  angels,  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.  But  to  consider 
him  merely  as  the  reformer  of  Judaism,  would  be  to  take  a  very 
narrow  view  of  his  work  ;  Sec  Schivegler^  das  nachapostolische 
Zeitalter,  p.  89,  ss.  On  the  relation  in  which  the  history  of  doc- 
trines stands  to  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  see  Vomer,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Lehre  von 
der  Person  Christi,  I.  1.  p.  68. 

^  That  Chridtianity  should  become  more  perfect  is  impos- 
sible, from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  if  we  look  merely  at  the 
idea  of  religion  as  taught  by  the  Son  of  God ;  for  this  is  no  len 
perfect  in  itself  than  it  is  realized  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
There  is  therefore  no  room  witiiin  the  history  of  doctrines  for 
a  now  revelation,  which  could  supersede  that  system  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  founder.  (Comp.  the  recent  controversy  in  reference 
to  the  question  whether,  and  in  how  far,  individuals  may  be 
said  to  attain  unto  perfection.) 

*^'  In  the  synoptical  gospels  we  find  more  of  doctrina  Christi, 
in  John  more  of  doctrina  de  Oiristo — hence  the  former  are  more 
objective,  the  latter  is  more  subjective.  But  though  thia  mv* 
be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow,  that  John's  relations  are  on  that 
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account  leas  worthy  of  credit;  corap.  EhranJ^  das  Evan c:.  Jo- 
hanniR,  Ziir.  1845.  How  far,  moreover,  the  divine  dignity  of 
Christ  comes  forward  also  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  see  Dormer's 
work,  mentioned  above,  p.  79,  ss. 

§18. 

THE  APOSTLES. 

•  Neander^  Geschichte  der  Pflanznng  und  Leitnng  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  AposU'l,  vol.  ii.  Hect.  6.  [History  of  the  Planting  and  Train- 
injr  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Apostles,  translat.  hy  J.  E,  Ryland^ 
Edinb.  1842.  vol.  ii.  book  vi:  The  \postoIic  Doctrine.]  Matthaei^  O. 
Ch.  R,^  der  Religionsglaube  der  Apostel  Jesu,  nach  seinem  Ursprunge 
und  Werthe,  vol.  i.  Gott.  1826.  8.  Bohme  Ch,  F,  die  Religion  der 
Apostel  Jesu  Christi,  aus  ihren  Urkunden  dargestellt,  Halle,  1829. -> 
Kleuker,  Johannes,  Petrps  and  Paulue,  Riga,  1785.  Schmidt  T.  Ch.  E. 
Dissertationes  U.  de  theologia  Joannis  Apostoli,  Jen.  1801.  *  Usieri^L* 
Entwickelung  des  Panlinischen  LehrhegrifTit  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zur 
biblischen  Docrraatik  dcs  N.  Test.  Zurich  1824.  29.  31.  32.  Dahne, 
A.  F.,  Entwickelung  des  Paulininchen  LehrhegTifTi*,  Halle  1835.  Baur^ 
Ferd,^  der  Apostel  Paul  us.  Tub.  1845.  Kostlin^  der  Lehrbegriff  des 
Evangelium  und  der  Briefe  Johannis  un>l  die  verwandten  neutestament- 
lielien  LehrbegrifTe.  Berl.  1843.  Steiger,  W.  der  erste  Brief  Pe- 
tri, mit  Beraksichtigung  des  ganzen  biblischen  Lehrbegriffs,  Berlio, 
1832.  Ulrick,  AT.,  Vernuch  einer  Eintheilung  der  biblischen  Dogmatik 
des  Neuen  Testaments,  in  Rohrs  Krit.  Predigerbibliothek,  »x.  1. 
{^Frommaun ^  Johanneischer  Lehrbegriff,  1831.  Tholuck^  Remarks  on  the 
Life,  Character,  and  Style  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Clark's  Student's  Cabi- 
net Library  of  Useful  Tracts.]  ZelUr^  Aphorismens  ttber  Christenthum, 
Urcbristenthum  and  Unchri^tenthum,  in  Schwegler's  JahrbUcher  der 
Gegenwart.  1844  (Jane.)  Schwegler^  A.,  des  nachapostolische  Zeitalter, 
Tub.  1846.  Ist  vol.  Dieilein,  W.  O.,  das  Urcbristenthum,  eine  Beleuch- 
tung  der  von  der  Schule  des  Dr.  Baur  in  Tubingen  Qber  das  apostolische 
Zeitalter  aufgestellten  Vermuthungen,  Halle,  1845.  Dorner^  1.  c.  Schweg^ 
ier,  Apologetiscbesund  Polemi8che8(gegcn  Dorner)  in  Zeller's  JahrbUcher. 

The  first  disciples  of  the  Lord  were,  like  their  Master^ 
fax  from  propounding  dogmatic  systems.  But  as  they 
had  made  the  doctrine  primarily  taught  by  Christ  him- 
self, the  subject  of  theoretical  consideration  and  con- 
templation, as  their  hearts  and  lives  practically  bore 
witness  to  the  truths  they  had  received,  and  Christ's 
spiritual  nature  had  been  renewed,  and  as  it  were  per- 
sonified in  them,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  more 
talented  among  them,0  traces  of  a  system  of  Christian 
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doctrines.  While  Peter  and  James  (and  in  this  respect 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  synoptical  writers)  simply 
relate  what  is  delivered  to  them  without  any  subjective 
reflectioii/-^)  we  find  that  an  internal  and  contemplative 
perception  of  Christianity  prevails  in  the  writings  of  John, 
but  a  practico-dialectic  tendency  in  those  of  Paul,  who 
was  afterwards  called.^^)  Tliey  may  be  said  to  be  types 
of  later  theological  modes  of  thinking  and  teaching.(^) 

<^'  If  we  Apeak  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  in  general,  we  hare 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  twelve  Apostles,  of 
whose  doctrinal  views  we  possess  but  very  imperfect  knowledge. 
For  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  the  Epistle  of  James  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  of  that  name  (James  the  Less),  or  by 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Liord  (which  is  more  probable);  the 
same  may  be  said  respecting  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  (Comp.  Her* 
der^  Briefe  zweier  Briider  Josu  in  unserm  Kanon  ;  fVie^er^  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1842.  I.  p.  71,  ss.;  •Schaf,  das  Ver- 
haltniss  s.  des  Jacobus,  Bniders  des  Herm,  zu  Jacobus  Alphsi, 
Berl.  1842,  and  the  commentaries.)  \_Lardner,  vi.  162-202 ; 
fVright^  FT.,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Literat.]  Accordingly 
Peter  and  John  alone  remain  ;  but  the  second  epistle  of  the  one, 
and  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  the  other,  were  very  eariy 
reckoned  amongst  the  Autilegomena  [^Wright,  W,  in  Eitto,  1.  c 
sub  voce] ;  the  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  in 
particular  has  again  been  impugned  in  modem  times.  Comp. 
De  Wette's  Einleitung  ins  N.  Test.  §  172.  173.  [Neander,  hist 
of  the  plant,  and  train,  of  the  ch.  ii.  p.  33,  34.  Wright^  IF., 
in  Kitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce.] 

^'  If  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  genuine,  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
greater  importance  in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  than  that  of 
James,  who  gives  a  greater  prominence  to  practical  Christiani- 
ty, and  scarcely  once  refers  to  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ, 
though  he  occasionally  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  the  Divine  economy,  (ch.  i.  13,  ss.  25  ;  iL 
10,  etc.)  But  dogmatic  ideas  appear  in  the  writings  of  Peter 
more  as  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  which  are,  as  yet,  in  their 
rough  state  ;  "  In  vain  we  look  in  his  writings  for  that  decided 
originality,  the  stamp  of  which  is  so  manifestly  impressed  ttpm 
the  works  of  John  and  FaulJ*'    De  fVette^  1.  c.    Comp.  however 
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Ranch,  Kettung  der  Originalitat  des  ersteu  Briefes  Petri,  in 
Winer's  and  Kngelhardt's  Kritische  Journal,  viii.  p.  396. 
Steiger,  L  c.  and  Dortier,  p.  97,  ss.  ["  It  bears  with  it  the  tw- 
press  of  the  apostolic  spirit,**     Neander,  1  c.  ii.  p.  33.1 

^^  John  and  PomI  are  then  the  prominent  representatives  of 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  primitive  Christianity.     Concerning 
the  former,  we  have  to  consider  beside  his  epistles,  the  intro- 
duction to  his  gospel,  and  the  peculiarities  before  alluded  to  in 
his  relation  of  the  discourses  of  Christ.     (On  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, and  its  relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  the  opi- 
nions  of  critics  have  ever  been,  and  still  are  different.)     While 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  to 
John,  but  not  that  of  the  Apocalypse  {Liicke)^  the  most  recent 
critics  have  advanced  the  opposite  opinion  (Schwegler),  and 
Ebrard  has,  in  opposition  to  both,  defended  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  as  well  as  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  [corap. 
DavidsoHy  S.,  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce.]     The  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh — union  with  God  through  Christ — ^life  from  and  in 
God — and  victory  over  the  world  and  sin  through  this  life,  which 
ifi  a  life  of  love — these  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  propound- 
ed by  John.     (Comp.  LOcke^s  Commentaries  on  his  writings; 
RicklVs  Predigten  iiber  den  ersten  Brief ;   Tholuck*s  and  De 
Wette*s  Commentaries  on  the  gospel ;  Paulus  iiber  die  3  Lehr- 
briefe.)    \^Frommanny  1.  c.    Wright,  fT.,  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce. 
Neander^  1.  c.  p.  240,  ss.      "  Hence  every  thing  in  his  view 
turned  on  one  simple  contrast : — Divine  life  in  communion  vnth 
the  Redeemer — death  in  estrangement  from  Aim."]     Paul  differs 
from  John  materially  and  formally,     a.  Materially  :  John  sets 
forth  the  principles  of  theology  and  christology,  Paul  those  of 
anthropology,  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption  ;  nevertheless  the 
writings  of  John  are  also  of  importance  for  anthropology,  those 
of  Paul  for  theology  and  christology.     But  the  central  point  of 
John's  theology  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Christ ;  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  justification  by 
faith.     6.  Formally:  Paul  developes  his  ideas  before  the  soul 
of  the  reader,  reproduces  them  in  him,  and  unfolds  all  the  re- 
sources of  dialectic  art,  in  which  traces  of  former  rabbinical  edu- 
cation may  still  be  seen.     John  proceeds  thetically  and  apodic- 
tically,   draws  the  reader  into  the  depths  of  mystic   vision, 
[Germ.  Anschauung ;  comp.  Rose,  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Neander's  history  of  the  church,  etc.  ii.  p.  xv.  xvi.],  announces 
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Divine  things  in  a  prophetic  tone,  and  addresBcs  himself  more  to 
the  believing  mind  than  to  reason.    John  styles  his  readers 
children,  Panl  calls  them  his  brethren      (Comp.  on  the  difference 
between  Paul  and  John,  Standen mater  iibor  Job.  Scot.  Erigena, 
p.  220,  ss.)      A  peculiar  theological  tendency  is  ^epre^ented 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     It  is  relited  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine with  a  prevailing  leaning  towards  the  typical ;  formally  it 
holds  the  medium  between  the  form  in  which  Paul  represents 
Divine   truth,   and    the   style   adopted   by   John.      [Neaiuier, 
List  of  plant,  a.  train,  ii.  p.  212 — 229.]     (On  the  question  re- 
specting its  author,  comp.  the  Commentaries  of  Bleek,  [Stuart^'] 
Tholuck,  [translat.  into  English  by  J.  Hamilton  and  J.  E.  Kyland, 
Edinb.  1842.  2  vols,  and  Alexander,  IV.  L.,  in  Kitto  1.  c  sub 
voce,  J.  J.  Gumex/y  Biblical  Notes,  No.  1.]     On  the  three  pri- 
mary Biblical  forms,  (the  Jacobo-Petrine,  the  Johannine  and 
Pauline),  see  Domer,  1.  c.  p.  77. 

<*^  The  farther  developement  of  the  history  of  doctrines  will 
show,  how  the  tendency  represented  by  John  prevailed  during 
the  first  period  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  to 
christology ;  it  was  not  until  the  second  period  that  Augustine 
put  the  Pauline  doctrine  in  the  foreground. 

§19. 

CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  AGE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Souverain  iiber  den  Platonisnins  der  Kirchenvater,  mit  Anmerkungen  von 
Loffler,  2.  edit.  1792.  Fichte^  Im.,  de  Philosophic  nov»  p]iitonic« 
origine,  Berol.  1818.  8.  Aclermann,  das  Christliche  im  Plato  und  in 
der  platonischen  Philosophie,  Haiiib.  1835.  D'dhne,  A.  JF,^  geschicht- 
liche  Darstellung  der  juiiii^ch-ulexandrinischen  ReligionsiphilDsophie,  io  2 
parts,  Halle  1834.  G/rdrer,  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Urchri»tenthoiDi, 
vol.  i.  also  under  the  title :  Philo  und  die  alexandriiiische  Thef^sophie, 
2  part9»  Stuttgart  1831.  By  the  same:  das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  3 
parts.  Stuttg.  1836,  (zur  Geschichte  der  Urchri»tenthuins.)  OwrgHt 
iiber  die  Dcuesteo  Gegen^atze  in  Auffassung  der  alexandrinischen  Reli- 
gionnphilosophie*  insl.e^onder8  de?  judischen  Alexandrini&nius,  in  Iltgent 
Zeitschrift  fur  hiatorische  Theologie,  1839.  part  3.  p.  1,  ss.  part  4.  p.  1, 
ss.  Tennemann,  Getichichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  vii.  Ritter,  vol.  iv, 
SfrhlcierniacfuTy  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  p.  ]54»  ss. 

Though  the  pecuUar  character  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  understood^  if  we  consider  it  not  so  much  an  actual 
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reyelation  of  the  great  scheme  of  salvation,  as  a  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admit- 
ted that  it  adopted  something  already  in  existence,  but 
filled  it  with  its  own  spirit,  and  thus  appropriated  it  to 
itself.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  oriental 
platonic  philosophy,  which  had  its  chief  seat  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  principally  represented  by  PhiloM^  It 
made  its  first  appearance  in  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  especially  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Logos,(2)  but  afterwards  created  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  speculative  tendency  of  Christian 
theologians.^*''^ 

**'  Cump.  Grossmann.  quaBstiones  Philoiie®,  Lips.  1829. 
Theile,  Christus  und  Philo,  in  Winer's  und  Engelhardt's  kritis- 
che  Journal,  vol.  9.  part  4.  p.  385.  Scheffer^  qusest.  Philon 
Sect.  2.  p.  41,  68  Lucke,  Commeiitar  zum  Job.  i.  p.  249.  J5'c/i- 
tions  of  Philo:  Tumobus  (1552),  Hciscbcl  (1613),  the  Parisian 
(1640),  •Mangey  (1742),  Pfeiffer  (5  vol.  Erl.  1820),  coinp.  the 
programme  of  J.  G.  Miilter,  Basel,  1839.  4.  Edw.  voti  Muralt, 
Uutersuchungen  iiber  Pbilo  in  Beziebung  auf  die  der  (Peters- 
burger)  Akademie  geborigen  Handscbriften,  1840. 

^>  That  which  was  a  mere  abstract  and  ideal  notion  in  the 
system  of  Pbilo,  became  a  concrete  fact  in  Christianity — an  bis- 
torical  event  in  the  sphere  of  real  life ;  on  tbis  account  ''  it  is 
alike  contrary  to  historical  truths  to  deny  the  influence  of  the 
€Lge  upon  the  external  p/ienomena  and  the  didactic  developement 
of  the  goitpeln  and  to  ascribe  its  internal  origin  and  true  nature 
to  the  aye.'* — Liicke^  1.  c.     Comp.  Dorner^  1.  c.  introd.  p.  21,  ss. 

^  Much  of  tbat  which  was  formerly  (from  tbe  time  of  Souver- 
ain)  called  "  tbe  Platonism  of  tbe  Fathers,"  is  by  modern  theo- 
logians restricted  to  tbis,  **  that  the  general  influence  exerted  by 
Platonisvn  was  the  stronger  and  more  definite  influence  of  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  heathen  world  in  general.'*  Baumgarten-  Cru- 
situ.  Compendium,  i.  p.  67.  Thus  the  charge  of  Platonism  of- 
ten brought  forward  against  Justin  M.  is  unfounded,  comp. 
Semisch,  Justin  der  M.  ii.  p.  227,  ss.  it  appears  more  just  in  tbe 
case  oi  the  Alexandrian  theologians,  especially  Origen.  But  in 
tbis  case,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  tbe  partial  influence  exerted 
by  Aristotelianism  and  Stoicism  upon  certain  tendencies  of  tbe 
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ag<*.  it  oii^ht  not  to  Ik*  ovorlookcd.  that  during  the  present  pe- 
ri ot  I  **  /ihiioMnftfit/  aiqmirti  onii/  in  connection  tvith  theology.'* 
Schleiennncfter,  I.  c.  ]».  iri4;  cunii).  uIm)  Redej^nniwt^  Originei 
(Honn  1 841  )  vol.  i.  p.  91,  k8. 


§  -'0, 


liri.K  OF  FAITH THE   APOSTLKS'  CUEED. 

* Murhcinecke^  VrvyTun^r  iind  Kntwickoltin^  dt-r  Orthodozi«  nniJ  Heterodoiie 
in  der  i*rstcn  3  Juhi  liuinkrtfii  (m  Daub  und  Creuzers  StuiJien,  Heid«fb. 
1K07.  vol.  iii.  p.  D(i,  h:*.  f  U/iA/rr,  Kinhcit  «ler  Kirche  oiler  Princip  del 
K.'ithoIicUmiiit  iin  (iciste  <lfr  Kirchfnviitrr  der  er^ten  3  Jahrbnndurtfi 
Tiih.  182o.  VoMtHs,  %T,  fj.,  dc  tribus  Nvnibotis,  DisserCt.  iii.  Amstei. 
1701.  fol.  KiufT^  Lurd^  HiHt^iry  of  the  A|iostlt>!i*  Creed»  with  critioJ  oh- 
servatiuns,  U.  edit.  Lon.l.  17;>H.  (Latin  tran>lation  bj  Oleariuif  Lip*. 
t70().  Was,  17(>(*.;  IxnddiUmch^  die  Uedi'utung  des  Apostol.  Sviiibolnms, 
Lpz.  1844.  Stiniineiir^  •/.,  iibor  Knt>teliung  deb  Apo^tuli^chen  Sviiibo* 
lunis,  Zur.  184(1.  [Uisimp  Pearson  on  the  AjNiKtle'^'  Crei'd.  WiUius^ 
IL,  Di.HMTiatiuns  on  what  i«(  commonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
Transl.  from  the  Latin  by  1),  Fraser^  Eilinb.  1823.  Disyert.  i. — //((y/jf«. 
7^,  The  Sumnie  (»t*  Christian  Theolngy,  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creeil. 
Lond.  1(>73.  lol. — Jiarrow,  J.,  Lxpuhitiunof  the  Creed,  ('Iheolog.  wurksi 
vol.v.)     Oxf.  18;l8.  Sect.  1.] 

Before  scientific  theology  developed  itself  by  the  aid 
of  philosophical  speculation  as  yisDff/;,  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  had  been  historically  established  as  a  simple  rule 
of  faith  (-r/ffr/f,  Acts  vi.  7.)  This  was  accomplished  by 
putting  together  those  elements  (<rro/;^*/a)  of  Gliristian 
doctrine,  which  were  accounted  essential.  The  xn»vy^ 
d70ffro>jx«»  the  flr«5ado<y/;  ctTOffroX/x^  was  first  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  a  written  form.^*) 
What  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed  (^aposto- 
lic symbol),  is  most  probably  composed  of  various  con- 
fessions of  faith,  used  by  the  primitive  church  in  baptis- 
mal services.  Though  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  ApK>s- 
ties  themselves,  yet  it  substantially  preserved  the  prin- 
ciples of  apostolic  tradition.  ^'^) 

<*>  Comp.  the  rules  of  faith  of  Irenseus,  adv.  ha>ret.  i,  c.  10. 
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{Grabe,  c.  2.)  Tertull.  de  virgin,  vel.  c.  1.  de  prsdscript.  Haer. 
c.  13.  advers.  Prax.  c.  2.  Orig.  de  praescript.  prooem.  §  4. 
Miinacher  edit,  by  von  Colin,  i.  16 — 19.  On  the  use  of  tradition 
and  its  relation  to  Holy  Scripture  comp.  below  §  33  and  37. 

<^  The  tradition  of  its  apostolic  origin,  mentioned  by  Rufinus 
ex  posit  symb.  apost.  (in  Baron,  annal.  a.  44.  No.  14.  [^IVitsiusy 
1.  c.  p.  3.],  was  doubted  first  by  Laur.  Valla,  and  afterwards  by 
Erasmus ;  some  of  the  earlier  Protestants  however,  e.  g.  the 
Magdeb.  Centur.  (Cent  I.  1.  2.  p.  66.)  still  attached  credit  to 
it. — Corap.  Bcunage,  Exercitationes  histor.  crit.  ad  a.  44.  No. 
17.  Buddeiy  Isagoge,  p.  441.  where  the  literature  is  given. 
Neander^  Kirchengescb.  i.  2.  p.  535.  [trans,  by  Rose,  i.  p.  351.] 
Marheinecke,  1.  c.  p.  160.  [^Heylyn,  1.  c.  p.  8,  ss.  Barrow^  1.  c. 
218,  219.] 

§21. 

HERESIES. 

litig^  Th,  de  haeresiarchiii  sevi  apostolic! .  Lips.  1690,  1703.  4.  [Burton 
Edw,^  Theolog.  Works,  yoI.  iii.  The  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Heresies 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  Oxf.  1S37.  Comp.  the  introduction  where  the 
literature  is  given.] 

Every  departure  from  the  apostolic  Canon  was  con- 
sidered (in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  church)  as  al^tttiQ 
(Germ.  Irrlehre,  Ketzerei;  Engl,  heresy). (*)  So  early 
as  the  apostoKc  age  we  find  false  teachers,  some  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  itself/^)  others  in 
the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers.C^)  Concerning 
their  personal  history  and  doctrine  many  points  are  still 
involved  in  obscurity,  which,  in  the  absence  of  trust- 
worthy historical  evidence,  cannot  easily  and  satisfactorily 
be  cleared  up. 

<^'  Aht^n  (from  a/^f/irSa/)  and  (Txjdfi'Oi,  were  primarily  synonymous 
terms,  (1  Cor.  xi.  18,  19.),  but  in  later  times  the  one  was  used  to 
denote  a  departure  from  the  true  faith,  the  other  to  designate 
a  disruption  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  liturgy,  disciphne,  or  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  word  ai^taiQ  was  not  originally  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  it 
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is  VOX  media ;  eomp.  Acts  v.  17  :  xv.  5  ;  nxwi,  5.  IBurton,  I.  c. 
p.  8]  Ecclesiastical  writers  themselves  call  Christianity  a  sect, 
(Tertull.  A  pel.  i.  1,  and  in  many  other  places),  and  even  Con- 
stantine  gives  the  Catholic  church  the  name  ahtai;  (Euseb.  x. 
c.  5.)  On  the  contrary,  in  Gal.  v.  20.  the  same  term  is  used  in 
connection  with  ht\)eiut,  biyjuraeiai,  etc.  comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  (-^xMi- 
6d^a>M.)  Synonymous  terms  are  :  in^o^tdaaKaTJa^  1  Tim.  i.  3 ; 
vi.  3 ;  y^f^\f6m•Jflo^  yvui^ig,  ch.  vi.  20  ;  /xara/oXo^/ay  ch.  1.  6  ;  the  ad- 
ject. ai9tTtx6;,  Tit.  iii.  10,  Comp.  Wetsteiiiy  N.  T.  ii.  147.  Suicer 
Thesaurus  sub  voce.  On  the  various  etymologies  of  the  Ger* 
man  word  Ketzer  (ital.  Gazzari,  whether  from  xa!)a^;,  or  from 
the  Chazares — like  bowjre  from  the  Bulgares?)  comp.  Maeheim, 
unparteiische  uiid  grundliche  Ketzergescliiciue,  llelmst.  1746. 
p.  357,  ss.  and  Wackernayel,  altdeutschos  Lesebuch,  p.  1675. 
On  the  scientific  use  of  heresies,  Orhj,  {lom.  9.  in  Num.  opp.  T. 
ii.  p.  21)6,  says :  Nam  si  doctrina  ecclesiastica  simplex  esset  et 
nullis  intrinsecuH  ha)reticorum  dogmatum  assectionibus  cingere- 
tur,  non  poterat  tani  chira  t't  tani  exaininata  videri  fides  nustra. 
8ed  idcirco  doctrinam  cathpliiam  contradicentium  obsidot  op- 
pugnatio  :  ut  fides  nostra  non  otio  titrpescat  seel  ejcercitiis  elimt' 
tur,     Comp.  Auijnst,  de  civit.  I),  xviii.  c.  51. 

'-'  On  the  difleront  parties  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  (which, 
however  caused  only  schisms  tit,  but  not  separations  Jrom  the 
congregation.)  comp.  Sdienkel,  Dan,  do  Ecclesia  Corinthia  pri- 
mieva  factionibus  turbata,  Bas.  1838.  F.  Ch.  Baur^  die  Chris- 
tuspartio.  [^Neandei\  history  of  tho  plant,  and  train,  i.  p.  268— 
282.  Billroth,  Connnent  on  tiie  (  orintli.  transl.  by  Alexatuitr, 
i.  p.  11.  Alexander^  U\  L  .  in  Kitto,  C}clop.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  sub 
voce.] — With  respect  to  tlie  heretics  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
the  attention  of  critics  has  chiefly  been  directed  to  those  alladed 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the  pastoral  epistles. 
Concerning  the  former,  (were  they  theosophical  Essenes,  or 
Jewish  Christians  *?)  comp.  Schnechenburyer  in  the  appendix  to 
his  treatise  iiber  die  Proselytentaufe,  p.  213.  Bohiner^  Isagoge 
in  Epist.  a  Paulo  ad  Coloss.  datani,  1829.  p.  131.  Neander^ 
Apostolische  Gesch.  vol.  ii.  [history  of  tlio  plant,  and  train,  i.  p 
374 — 381.  Alexander,  W.  L.^  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce.]  Among 
the  latter  JJi/iiie.na.u.s  and  Philetns  only  are  mentioned  by  name, 
as  denying  tlie  doctrini^  of  resurn.^ction,  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18.  [^Bwr* 
ton,  1.  c.  p.  lo5,  ss.  Jit/ land,  •/.  U,,  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  Bub  voce.] 
But  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  character  of  these  heretics  is  in- 
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mately  connected  with  the  critical  examination  of  the  genuine- 
38S  of  the  epistles  themselves.  Comp.  Baur,  F,  Ch.,  die  soge- 
inten  Pastoralbriefe,  des  Apostels  Paulus,  aufs  Neue  kritisch 
ntersucht,  Stuttg.  1835.  On  the  other  side :  Baumgarten^ 
fich,^  die  Aechtheit  der  Pastoralbriefe,  Berlin,  1837;  comp. 
.80  the  reply  of  Baur  in  his  treatise :  Ueber  die  Ursprung 
?s  £piscopats,  Tiib.  1838,  p.  14,  ss.     Comp.  also  Schwegler^ 

c.  and  Dietlein,  Urchristenthum.  JiAlexander,  W,  i,,  in 
jtto  1.  c.  art.  Timothy,  Titus,  C.  E,  Scharling^  die  neues- 
m  Untersuchungen  liber  die  sogenanten  Pastoralbriefe.  Aus 
em  Danischen  iibersetzt,  Jena,  1846. J  Concerning  the  Nico- 
titans,  Rev.  ii.  G^  15>  and  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Ba- 
lara,  Rev.  ii.  14,  (comp  Iron.  i.  26.  and  the  erroneous  de- 
lation from  Nicolas,  Acts  vi.  5.)  see  the  Commentaries  on 
le  Book  of  Revelation,  [comp.  Davidson,  &'.,  in  Kitto  1.  c] 
Ewald,  p.  110.)  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i.  2.  p.  774,  ss.  [transl. 
y  Rose,  ii.  116. — History  of  the  plant,  and  train,  ii.  50.  Bur- 
m,  1.  c.  Lect.  v.  p.  145,  ss. — Lee^  i?.,  in  Kitto  1.  c.  Stuart, 
!omm.  on  the  Apoc.  11.  p.  02,  ss.] 

^^^  The  heresiarch  Simon  Magus,  who  is  described  in  the  N. 
'.  (Acts  viii.)  as  a  man  of  an  immoral  character,  but  not  as  a 
eretic,  is  nevertheless  represented  by  Clem.  Al.  (Strom,  ii.  11. 
ii.  17.)  and  Orig.  (contra  Cels.  i.  p.  57.)  as  the  founder  of  a 
ect ;  by  Irenaeus  (adv.  llaer.  i.  23.  24.)  and  Epiphanius,  (Hjer. 
1.)  even  as  the  author  of  all  heresies.  Concerning  his  adven- 
ires  and  disputation  with  Peter,  many  fictitious  stories  were, 
urrent  among  the  earlier  writers,  (see  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
nd  Justin  M.  Apol.  1.  c.  56.) — On  Simon  Magus  and  the  two 
Samaritans  Dositheus  and  Menander,  (Euseb.  iii.  26.)  comp.  Ne- 
nrfer,  Kirchengesch.  i.  2.  p.  779.  [trans  by  Rose,  ii.  p.  118.  Hist, 
f  the  plant,  a.  train,  i.  67 — 74. — Burton,  1.  c.  Lect.  iv.  p.  87 — 
18,  and  note  40 ;  by  the  same:  Lectures  on  the  ecclesiast.  hist,  of 
he  first  cent.,  p.  77,  ss.  Gieseler.  1  c.i.  §  18.  note  8,  where  the  lite- 
atureis  given.  Alexander ^  W.  L,,  in  Kitto  1.  c]  Marheinecke  in 
)aub'8  Studien,  1.  c  p.  116.)  Dorner  says,  1.  c.  p.  144  : — **  T/ie 
ccounts  given  of  Simon  MagtiSy  Menander,  and  Doritheus,  who 
ave  become  almost  mythical  persons,  prove  at  least  that  in  Syria 
wnostic  tendencies  made  their  appearance  at  an  early  period.** 
The  assertion  of  Hegcsippus  ap.  Euseb.  iii.  32.  that  the  church 
ad  not  been  stained  with  any  heresy  previous  to  the  time  of 

l^rajan  (o-apSivoc  xa^a^d  xai  dhid<p^o^og  I/cas/vsv  jj  fxxX9}ff/a),  is  not  tO  be 
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undcrBtood,  as  if  no  heroAics  had  existed  at  all,  but  that,  till 
the  death  of  Simeon  (a.  d.  108. ),  the  church  had  not  been  infected 
with  the  poison  of  heresies. 

§22. 

JUDAISM  AND  ETHNICISM. 

There  were  two  errors  against  M'liich  the  new  religion 
had  to  guard,  lest  it  should  lose  its  peculiar  religious  fea- 
tures^  and  disappear  in  another  religion  already  in  exist- 
tence :  against  a  relapse  into  Judaism  on  the  one  side^  and 
against  a  mixture  with  paganism,  with  speculation  bor- 
rowed from  it,  and  with  a  mythologizing  tendency  on  the 
other.  Accordingly  the  earliest  heresies  of  which  we 
have  any  trustworthy  account,  appear  either  as  jiulaizingj 
or  as  ethniziny  (hoUenizing)  tendencies.  But  as  Jewish 
and  Pagan  elements  were  blended  with  each  other  about 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  manifold  modifications  and  transi- 
tions from  the  one  to  the  other  might  take  place. 

Concerning  the  different  forms  of  heathenism  (occi- 
dental and  orienUd),  as  well  as  the  earlier  and  later  pe- 
riods of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  comp.  Dorner,  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Cliristi,  p.  4, 
ss. 

§23. 

EBIONITES  AND  CERINTUUS DOCETiE  AND  GNOSTICS. 

Gicseler^  vod  den  Nazaraern  und  Ebioniten,  in  Staudlin2»  und  Ts^cbirnerf 
Arcliiv.  vol.  iv.  M.  *2.  Creduer^  Uber  E8>aer  und  Ebioniten  und  einem 
theilweisen  Zu^alnlnenhanf;e  derselben.  (in  Winers  Zcitschrift  ftlr  vts- 
senschaftl.  Theul.  1827.  parts  -2.  a.  3.)  Lange,  Loheg.,  Beitrage  mr 
altern  Kirchengeschichte,  Leipzig,  182G.  1st  yoI.  Baur^de  Ebionitanuii 
urigine  et  dootrina  ah  Essenis  rfpetemla,  Tiib.  1831.  Schneekehburper^ 
Beiirage  zur  Einlfitung  ins  Neuc  Te>tament,  Stuttg.  1832.  A,  SMi^ 
muHu^  die  Cheiiu'ritinen  nel)St  dfii  vervvundten  Schrifren  und  der  Ebionitit- 
nms,  ein  Btitra,:  zur  Kircb«n-iin  I  l)i»gmengeschichte  der  entea 
Jahrhundertp,  H»mb.  1814.  SthinifU,  Cerinth,  ein  judainrendcr  Christ, 
ill  bis  BibliothecU  fur  Kritik  und  Exegeiik,  vol.  i.  |>.    181,    ss.      PauiMM^ 
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hintoria  Cerinthi,  in  Introductio  in  N.  Test,  capit.  Relectiora,  Jen.  1799. 
Niemet/er,  A.  H,,  de  Docetis.  Hal.  1823.  4.  Lewald,  de  doctrina  gnos- 
tica,  Heidelberg,  1819.  Lucke,  F.^  in  der  theologischen  Zeitschrift, 
Berlin,  1820.  part  2.  p.  132.  *Neander,  genet.  Entwicklung  der  vor- 
nehmsten  gnostischen  Systeme,  Berlin,  1818.  Matter^  histoire  critique  du 
Gnostici^me,  Paris,  1828.  ii.  *Baur^  christliche  Gnosis,  oder  die  christ- 
liche  Religionsphilnsophie  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung,  Tilb. 
1835.  Comp.  the  works  on  ecclesiast.  hist,  by  Oieteler,  i.  §  43,  as. 
Nettnder^  i.  p.  414.  Hcute^  p.  90,  ss,  Schleiermacher^  Gescbichte  der 
Philosophie,  p.  160-65.  [iVeantitfr,  transl.  of  Rose,  ii.  p.  9-140.  Burton^ 
Bampton  Lecture,  Lect.  ii.  to  be  comp.  with  Potter,  J".,  in  Ritto,  Cyclop, 
of  Biblic.  Liter.  Art.  Gnostici.tm.  Norton,  A,,  on  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  a.  iii.  1844.] 

The  judaizing  tendency  was  chiefly  represented  by  the 
Sbionitesy^^)  of  whom  the  Nazarenes^^^  were  a  species 
more  nearly  approaching  the  orthodox  faith,  and  with 
whom  other  judaizing  sects  of  a  more  indefinite  character 
were  connected. W  Cerinthus^^)  also  adopted  this  tendency, 
and  formed  the  transition  to  that  form  of  Judaism  blend- 
ed with  heathen  Gnosis,  which  we  find  represented  in  the 
Clementine  HomiliesS^^  A  strict  contrast  with  the  Jew- 
ish-Ebionitic  tendency  manifested  itself  first  in  the 
Docetce,^^)  and,  secondly,  the  various  sects  of  the  Chios- 
ticsS"*^  Of  the  latter  some  were  more  strongly  opposed 
to  Judaism  than  others,^®)  some  even  returned  to  Eb- 
ionitic errors/^)  while  Marcion,  who  occupied  a  peculiar 
position,  endeavoured  to  go  beyond  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  and  Ethnicism,  but,  despising  all  historical  foun- 
dation, established  a  purely  imaginary  system  of  Christ- 
ianity.(i«) 

*^>  On  the  derivation  of  Ebionites  from  !i*ZlN»  «^nd  their  his- 

tory,  comp.  Orig.  contra  Celsum  IL  towards  the  commencement ; 
Irenceua  adv.  H»r.  I.  26.  Tert.  praescr.  H»r.  33.  de  came 
Christ],  c.  14.  Euaeb^  iv.  27.  Epiph,  Haer.  29.  30.  Hieron.  in 
Matth.  viii.  9 ;  xix.  20.  in  lesai.  xiii.  Cat.  script,  eccles.  c.  3. 
and  the  works  on  ecclesiast.  history.  [Neander^  transl.  ii.  9, 
88.  Burton,  1.  c.  Lect.  vi.  p.  183,  ss.]  Different  opinions  are  en- 
tertained as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ebionites  ;  Schliemann^  p.  459, 
88.  (according  to  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  III.  32.  and  IV.  22.)  dates 
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it  back  as  far  as  the  death  of  Simeon  of  Jeniaalcm.  According 
to  the  theologians  of  the  school  of  Tiibinpren,  [the  founder  of 
which  18  F.  Ch,  Baur^  among  whose  disciples  wo  may  mention 
Zeiler,  Schweijler,  Ritschd.Qic,'],  Kbionitism  is  as  old  as  Chrirt- 
ianitv,  Christ  himself  was  an  Ebionite,  and  Paul  first  went  be- 
yond  Kbionitism.  Tiie  judaizing  tendency  which  was  firmly  ei»- 
tablished  in  Kbionitism,  may  indeed  be  traced  to  priraitiTo  Chris- 
tianity ;  not  all  Christians  were,  like  Paul,  able  to  comprehend 
the  universal  design  of  their  religion.  But  this  judaizing  ten- 
dency for  some  time  existed  along  with  the  Pauline  as  a  more 
imperfect  form  of  Christianity,  without  being  regarded  as  hercsj. 
But,  having  once  been  sur|)assod  by  the  more  liberal  tendency  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  it  must  cither  gradually  disappear  (its  ad- 
herents forming  a  Jewish  sect),  or  be  blended  with  other  Gnostic 
elements,  (this  was  the  case  with  the  Kbionitism  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  comp.  note  5.)  The  former  kind  of  Ebionitism  has 
been  called  "  vulgar  (common)  Kbionitism."  Its  adherents 
were  characterized  by  their  narrow  attachment  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, which  sought  to  imi)ose  the  yoke  of  the  law  upon  Chris- 
tians, and  prevented  them  from  forming  a  higher  idea  of  Christ 
than  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
Accordingly,  when  they  regarded  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  this  opinion  did  not  proceed  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Artemonites,  §  24.)  from  a  rationalistic  source,  but  had  its  root 
in  their  spiritual  poverty  and  narrow-mindedness.  With  their 
Jewish  notions  concerning  the  law  and  the  Messiah  would  accord 
the  sensual  millennial  expectations  of  which  Jerome  (1.  c.  but 
no  other  writer)  accuses  them. 

<*  Origen  (contra  Cels.  v.  0pp.  i.  p.  625.)  mentions  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Kbionites,  of  whom  the  one  class  approacherl  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  church  more  nearly  than  the  other. 
These  more  moderate  Kbionites  are  perhaps  the  same,  to  whom 
Jerome  and  Epiph.  give  the  nvLmQNazareneSy  which  was  formerly 
applied  to  all  Christians.  They  taught  that  the  law  (circumci- 
sion in  particular)  was  obligatory  on  Jewish  Christians  only,  and 
believed  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  a  mere 
man;  of  course  they  rejected  his  pre-existence.  Comp.  the 
treatise  of  Gieseler,  1.  c.  [^Burton,  1.  c.  p.  184.]  The  most  recent 
researches  (of  Schliemann.)  however,  shew  that  the  Nazarenet 
were  never  brought  together  into  the  same  class  with  the  £b- 
ionites,  but  that  Origen  made  a  distinction  between  the  common 
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and  the  Gnostic  Ebionites  (comp.  note  5.)  Different  are  the 
opinions  of  Schtvegler,  nacbapostolische  Zeitalter,  p.  179,  ss.  and 
Darner,  1.  c.  301,  ss. 

t^'  Elkesaites,  Sampson^  etc.  Epiph.  HaBr.  19.  1 — 30.  3.  17. 
Euseb.  iv.)  •*  It  seems  impossible^  accurately  to  distinguish 
these  different  Jewish  sects,  which  perhaps  were  only  different 
grades  of  the  order  of  the  Essenes,  assisted  a^s  we  are,  merely  by 
the  confused  reminiscences  of  the  fourth  century.^*  (Hase,  1.  c.  p. 
7.  90.) 

<*>  Iren.  i.  26.  Euseb.  h.  e.  iii.  28.  (according  to  Caius  of  Rome 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  Epiph.  HaBr.  28.  comp.  Olshausen^ 
hist,  eccles.  veteris  monumenta  praBcipua,  vol.  i.  p.  223-25. 
[Burton^  1.  c.  Lect.  vi.  p.  174,  ss.]  It  appears  from  IrenaBua, 
that  the  sentiments  of  Cerinthus  are  allied  to  Gnosticism,  as  ho 
maintains  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the  supremo  God, 
and  that  the  ^Eon  Christ  had  descended  upon  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.  He  denies,  however,  in  common  with  the  Ebion- 
ites that  Christ  was  born  of  the  virgin,  but  on  different,  viz.  ra- 
tionalistic grounds  {impossible  enim  hoc  ei  visum  est.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  Eusebius  his  principal  error  con- 
sisted in  gross  millennarianism.  Comp.  the  treatises  of  Paulus 
and  Schmidj  and  on  the  remarkable,  but  not  inexplicable  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  :  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.404. 405.  Dor- 
ner,  1.  c.  p.  310,  mentions  a  peculiar  class  of  Cerinthian  Ebionites, 
who,in  his  opinion,  form  the  transition  tothe  Clementine  Homilies. 

<^)  As  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  blended  Gnostic  elements  with 
Jewish  notions,  so  did  one  section  of  the  Ebionites,  who  are 
related  to  have  had  their  foundation  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(t.  e.  homilies  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written  down  byClementof  Rome  )  Comp, Neander's  Appendix 
to  his  work  on  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  Kirchengesch.  i.  2.  p.  619, 
20.  [transl.  ii.  p.l4, 15.  Lardner,  N.,  Works,  ii.  376,  377.  Norton 
L  c.  ii.  note  B.  p.  xxiii. — xxxvii.]  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  403.  and  app. 
p.  760,  and  his  aforesaid  programme.  Schenkel,  however,  has 
broached  a  different  opinion  in  his  Dissert,  (mentioned  §  21.  note 
2.).  according  to  which  the  Clementine  tendency  would  belong, 
not  to  the  judaizing,  but  to  the  rationalizing,  monarchian  ten- 
dency  which  was  spread  in  Rome  (comp.  Liicke's  review  in  the 
Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeiger  1839,  parts  50  and  51.)  Dorner, 
I.  c.  p.  324,  ss.  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  this  tendency, 
which  passes  over  from  Judaism  into  Paganism. 
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^  The  Docetip  whom  Ignatius  ad  Eph.  7.  18.  ad  Smjrn.  c 
1 — 8,  already  o|)])OHcd,  and  probably  even  the  Apo8tle  John 
(1  .John  i.  1—3  :  iv.  2.  88.  2  Juhn  vii.)  (on  the  question  whether 
he  also  alludes  to  them  in  the  prologue  to  liis  gospel,  comp. 
Liicke  1.  c.)  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. [Ihn'ton  1.  c.  Lect.  vi.  p.  158,  ss.]  They  form  the  most 
decided  contrast  with  the  Khionites,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only 
maintain  (in  opposition  to  them)  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  abo 
merge  his  human  nature,  to  which  the  Ebionitcs  exclusively  con- 
fined themsi'lves,  in  a  mere  pliantom  (by  denying  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  real  body.)  Kbionitism  (Nazarcism)  and  Docetism  form, 
according  to  Srhieienimcher  ((ilaubenslehre,  vol.  i.  p.  124.), 
natural  heresies,  and  complete  each  other,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
the  case  with  one-sided  opinions ;  but  they  quite  as  easily  pass 
over  from  the  one  to  tlie  other.  Comp.  Denver^  Geschichte  der 
Christologie,  p.  349,  ss. 

^^  Like  Docetism  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  alone,  m 
the  more  completely  developed  system  of  Gnosticism  proceedi 
in  its  entire  tendency  to  that  other  extreme  which  is  opposed 
to  judaizing  Ebionitism.  It  not  only  contains  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Docetism  (com]),  the  christology  in  the  special  history 
of  doctrines),  but  in  its  relation  to  the  Old  Test,  it  possesses  a 
character  more  or  less  antinomian,  and  in  its  eschatology  is  ad- 
verse to  millennarianism.  It  opposes  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  the 
ideal  to  the  real.  To  change  history  into  myths,  to  dissipate 
positive  doctrines  in  speculation,  and  therefore  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  only  believe,  and  those  who  know,  to  over- 
rate knowledye  (yfi^'^'O  in  religion, — these  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  Gnosticism.  On  the  different  usages  of  y^^^t^  in  a  good, 
and  a  bad  sense  (yvvcii  -vj/fudwvu.aoc).  yvw^nj;,  7»ai<rr/xo;,  comp.  Suiceft 

Thesaurus.  Sources:  Irena^us  adv.  liter,  (i.  29.  ii.)  Tertul- 
lian  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v.  adv.  Valentinianos.  Scorpiaca  contn 
Gnosticos.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  in  different  places,  especially  lib. 
ii.  iii.  vi.     Euseb.  iv. 

The  different  classifications  of  the  Gnostics  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  opposition  to  Judaism  (Neander),  according 
to  countries,  and  the  preponderance  of  dualism,  or  emanation, 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  Gnostics  (Gieseler)^  Gnostics  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syrian,  Roman  and  Egyptian  Gnostics  {Matter)^  or  lastly, 
Hellenistic,  Syrian  and  Christian  (?)  Gnostics  (Hase),  present, 
all  of  them,  greater  or  less  difficulties,  and  require  additional 
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classes  (thus  the  Eclectic  sect  of  Neander,  and  the  Marcionites  of 
Gieseler.)    But  Baur  justly  remarks  that  the  mere  classification 
according  to  countries  is  too  external  (Gnosis  p.  106),  and  di- 
rects attention  to  the  position  on  which  Neander*g  classification 
is  based,  as  the  only  correct  one,  **  because  it  has  regard  not 
only  to  one  subordinate  principle,  but  to  a  fundamental  relation 
which  pervades  the  whole,**     The  particular  objections  to  the 
divisions  of  Neandor  see  ibidem.     The  three  essential  forms  into 
which  Gnosticism  may  be  divided,  according  to  Baur,  are :   !• 
The  Valentinian,  which  admits  the  claims  of  Paganism,  together 
with  Judaism  and  Christianity.     2.  The  Mardonite,  which  re- 
fers especially  to  Christianity ;   and,  3.  the  Pseudo-  Clementine^ 
which  espouses  the  cause  of  Judaism  in  particular ;  see  p.  120. 
But  respecting  the  latter,  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  it  should 
be  reckoned  among  the  Gnostic  tendencies.     The  essential  fea- 
ture of  Gnosticism  is  its  leaning  towards  Paganism,  though  it 
may  return  to  Judaism  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Judaizers 
may  fall  into  the  opposite  error.     ''  Conmwn  to  all  Gnostic  sects 
is  their  opposition  against  a  mere  empirical  faith  with  which  they 
charge  the  churchy  as  being  founded  on  authority  alone"    Dorner, 
p.  353.     Concerning  the  history  of  doctrines,  it  is  sufficient  to 
glance  at  their  principal  tenets,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  Catholic  church ;  further  particulars  will  be  found 
in  the  special  history  of  heresies  (comp.  §  6),  and  in  the  history 
of  the  particular  systems  of  Basilides,  (A.  D.  125*— 140),    Fa- 
lentinus  (140 — 160),  the  Ophites,  Carpocrates,  and  Epiphanes, 
Saiuminus,  Cerdo,  Mardon  (150),  Bardesanes  (170),  etc. 

<^  Comp.  Darner^  1. 1.  p.  391,  ss. 

ao)  Ibid.  p.  381,  ss. 

§24. 

MONTANISM  AND  EARLIEST  MONARCHIANISM. 

Wernsdorf  de  Montanistis,  Gedani,  1751,  4.  Kirchner^  de  Montanisti?, 
Jen.  1832.  *Heinichen^  de  Alogis,  Theodotianis,  Artemonitis,  Lips. 
1829.  SchwegUr,  F,  C.  A,^  der  roontanismus  und  die  christliche  Rirche 
des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts,  Tiib.  1811-8.  \_Seander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
transl.  by  Rose,  ii.  17^194.] 

The  relation  in  which  Christianity  stood  to  the  world, 
gave  rise  to  another  contrast  besides  the  one  which  ex- 
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istcd  between  the  jiulai/iiig  ami  ethnizing  tendencies. 
Ill  the  estiihlishuieiit  of  the  pecMiliar  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  reli*;ioii  of  Chrl^<^  ^miereut  questions  necessarily 
arose  coiiceruiii^  tlie  rehitioii  of  Christianity  both  to 
foriiKT  historiral  forms  of  relij^ioii,  and  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  eapaciti('s  in  general.  Thus  it  might  easily 
happen  that  speeulative  minds  wouhl  fall  into  two  op- 
posite errors.  On  the  one  hand,  an  eccentric  supranaturar 
lism  would  manifest  itself,  which,  |>assing  the  boundaries 
of  revealed  religion,  conceived  the  true  nature  of  in- 
spiration to  consist  in  still  continued,  extraordinary  emo- 
tions, and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  permanent  dis- 
agreement between  the  natural  and  die  supernatural 
This  is  seen  in  what  is  called  MontanUm,^^^  which  took 
its  rise  in  Phrygia.  On  the  other  Iiand,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  fill  tlie  gulf  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  which,  by  explaining  the  wonders  and 
mysteries  of  f:uth,  and  ada{)ting  them  to  the  understand- 
ing, might  lead  to  critico-sceptical  rationalism.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  first  Monarchians  ( Alogi?)® 
whose  representatives  in  the  first  period  are  Theodotui 
and  Artemon,  ^^^  The  Monarchians,  Praxeas,  N^aeius,  and 
JBeri/Uus,^^^  commonly  styled  Patripassians,  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  moro  profound  views  on  religion^  and 
form  the  transition  to  Sabellianism,  which  will  come  be- 
fore us  in  the  following  period. 

'^>  Montanns  of  Phrvgia  (in  which  country  the  enthusiaiitie 
worship  of  Cybelo  had  bocn  provalent  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod) mado  his  first  appearance  as  prophet  (Paraclete)  about 
the  year  170  in  Ardaban,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia  and  Myinfti 
and  afterwards  in  Pepuza.  He  distinguished  himself  more  bj 
an  enthusiastic  and  eccentric  character,  than  by  any  particular 
dogmatic  heresy,  so  that  he  became  the  forerunner  of  all  th6 
extravagances  which  pervade  the  history  of  the  church. — **  If 
any  doctrine  vas  dangerous  to  Christianity,  it  'was  that  of  Mat^ 
tuuus.  Thoujh  only  disthujuished  for  external  morality^  aid 
ajreeinff  with  the  C  atlwlic  church  in  all  her  doclrineSf  he  ntver- 
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ihelese  attacked  the  fundamental  principle  of  orthodoxy.  For  he 
regarded  Christianity^  not  as  complete,  but  as  affording  room  for 
further  revelations  whichy  in  his  view,  were  even  demanded  and 
announced  in  the  promised  Paradete"  Marheinecke  (in  Daub 
and  Creuzer's  Studien,)  p.  150.  There  he  also  points  out  the 
contradiction  in  which  the  positive  Teitollian  involved  himself 
by  joining  this  sect.  Millennarianism,  which  the  Montanists  pro- 
fessedy  was  in  accordance  with  their  carnally  spiritual  tendency. 
In  this  respect  they  were  allied  to  the  Ebionites,  (Schwegler). 
But  notwithstanding  their  anti-gnostic  tendencies,  they  agreed 
with  the  Gnostics  in  going  beyond  the  simple  faith  of  the  church; 
there  was,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  eccentric  views  of 
the  Motanists  had  reference  not  so  much  to  speculation  as  to 
practical  Christianity.  This  sect  (called  also  Cataphrygians, 
Pepuzian»)  existed  down  to  the  sixth  century,  though  repeatedly 
condemned  by  ecclesiastical  synods.  Sources :  Euseb.  (follow- 
ing ApoUonius),  v.  18.  Epiph.  Haer.  48.  and  Neander,  Eirchcn* 
gesch.  ii.  3.  p.  871^  ss. 

^  This  term  occurs  in  Epiph.  Hser.  51.  as  a  somewhat  ambi« 
guous  paranomasia  on  the  word  Logos,  (men  void  of  understand- 
ing notwithstanding  their  understanding),  because  they  rejected 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  in 
which  it  is  principally  set  forth,  as  well  as  the  book  of  lievela- 
tion,  and  the  millennarian  notions  chiefly  founded  on  it.  It  may 
be  generalized  in  the  dogmatic  usage,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  all 
those  who  rejected  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  or  so  misunderstood 
it,  as  either  to  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  or,  if  they  ascribed 
a  divine  nature  to  Christ,  to  identify  it  with  that  of  the  Father. 
It  is  diflicult  to  decide  to  which  of  these  two  classes  the  Alogi 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  belong,  comp.  Heinichen,  1.  c. ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Zhmer^  p.  500,  defends  them  against  the  charge  of 
having  denied  Christ's  divinitj.  At  all  events,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  these  two  classes  of  Monarchians,  (comp.  Neander, 
Kirchengesch.  I.  3.  p.  990,  ss.  Antignosticus,  p.  474.  Schwegler^ 
Montanismus,  p.  268),  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  precise 
distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

^>  Theodotus,  a  worker  in  leather  (o  <tx\)Tihi)  from  Byzantium, 
who  resided  at  Rome  about  the  year  200,  maintained  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by 
the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  Euseb.  v.  28.  Theodoret,  Fab.  Hser. 
ii«  5.       Epiph.  Hsoret.  54.     (d^o^TOtf/xa  rng  *KK&yw  aii%s%m^y     He 
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mu8t  not  bo  conf«)iin<lo<l  witli  anothor  Thoodotua  {roan^irn;), 
who  was  connocteil  with  a  party  of  the  GnoHticH,  the  Molchise- 
dekitos.  Thcodor.  fah.  lUvr,  11.  ft.  Darner,  p.  505,  ba.  Ariemon, 
(ArtemaH)  charged  the  siiccoKsor  of  Victor,  the  llomaii  bishop 
Zephyriiiuti,  with  havin:;  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
and  Hecrrtly  brou<jcht  in  tlio  doctrine  of  tlio  divinity  of  Christ 
Conip.  Aet.nder,  I.  c.  |>.  DOS.  [transl  ii.  p.  2G2,  2J3  ]  Ileinkhiny 
1.  c.  p.  2().  27.  [^liurton,  I^'Cturen  on  the  ecclesiast.  hiac.  of  the 
BOCon<l  and  third  cent.,  (Works,  vol.  v.)  p.  211»  S8.  236,  bi 
265,  Bs.  387,  and  Hampton  Lect.  notes  100  and  101.]  The  pro- 
Tailing  rationaHdtic  tendency  of  tliin  sect  ( Pseudo- rationalism) 
may  be  seen  from  Euseb.  1.  c,  {Iltinichen^   p.   139.)     Ou  ri  ai 

^isat  },iy(tbfft  y^a^ai  ^ijroDvrt;,  a/.X*  070/b»  cyrhf^'Oi  cuWuyt^ftAZ  f/(  ri|i  ri( 
dl)f  >i;76;  iii^t^^f  oJ6Taai*t  ipi/^orroiUi  dnxoZhrti  ....  xara>j«*t»n(  dt  ra^ 
ayia^  roZ  ^loD  ^^af a;,  ytu/xtr^ia*  i^trr^btUvtrtv,  u;  cit  ix  rii;  y^g  t^rtg  xoi 
fx  TT,g  yri;  >.aA&i/^ri(  zai  r6»  a>fiu'.)iv  i^p^6,af»o»  dyubu^rtg.       The    homa£6 

they  rendered  to  Euclid,  Aristotle,  Theophrastua,  and  Galen, 

OS  76ui  1/76  riiuv  xai  cr^o;xuif7ra/. 

(^)   Ptana^t  from  Asli   Minor,    had   gained    under    Marcus 

AureliuH   the  reputation   of  a  professing  Christian,  but   being 

charged  by  Tertullian  with  Pdtripassianisni,  was  combated  by 

bin).     Tertull.  ad  vers.  Praxeam,   lib.   11. — Noeius,  at   Smyrna, 

about  the  year  230,  was  opposcnl  by  Ilippolytus  on  account  of 

similar  errors,     llippol.  contra  Ilo^resin  Noeti.  Theodoret.  Fab. 

Hft^r.  iii.  3.  Epiph.  User.  57. — As  to  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostrain 

Arabia,  whom  Origen  compelled  to  recant,  Euseb.  vi.  33.  comp. 

Ullmann,  de  Heryllo  Bostreno,  Ilamb.  1835.  4.     Studien  und 

Kritiken,  18:36,  part  4,  p.  1073.  (comp.  §  42,  and  46,)     [Praxess 

in  Leaiider,  1.  c.  transl.  ii.  260,  ss. — Burton,  1.  c.  p.  221,  88.  234, 

68.    Koetus  in  Seamltrj  1.  c.  p.  262.    Burton^  1.  c.  p.  312,  364. — 

Beryllus  in  Ni.(indu\  I.  c.  p.  273,  ss.     Burton,  1.  c.  p.  312,  313.] 


25. 


THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  ^*)  developed  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  aforesaid  heresies.  But  though  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians endeavoured  to  avoid  heretical  errors,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  foundation  laid  by  Christ  and  his  ApostleB  hj 
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firmly  adhering  to  the  pure  faith  which  had  beau  deliver- 
ed to  them  by  the  Fathers,  yet  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves wholly  free  from  the  influence  which  the  civiUza- 
tion  of  the  age,  the  intellectual  faculties  of  individuals, 
and  the  preponderating  disposition  of  the  public  mind, 
have  ever  exerted  upon  the  formation  of  religious  ideas 
and  notions.     On  this  account  we  find  in  the  Catholic 
church  the  same  contrasts,  or  at  least  the  same  diversi- 
ties and  modifications  as  among  the  heretics,  though  they 
manifest  themselves  in  a  milder  and  less  offensive  form. 
Thus  we  perceive  on  the  one  hand  a  firm,  sometimes 
narrow-minded  adherence  to  external  rites  and  histori- 
cal tradition,  which  was  akin  to  legal  Judaism,  (positive 
tendency),  combined  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  with  the  Montanist  tendency.     On  the  other,  we 
see  some  theologians  exhibiting  a  more  free  and  compre- 
hensive disposition  of  mind,  who  sometimes  in  a  more 
idealistico-speculative  manner  followed  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trine,  (^tme  gnosis  contrasted  with  false  gnosis),  some- 
times adopted  critico-rationalistic  elements  which  were 
sdlied  to  the  Monarchian  principles,  though  not  identical 
with  them.C*-^) 

<*)  On  the  term  catholic  in  opposition  to  heretic,  see  Suicer^ 
Thesaurus,  Mub  voce  xatfoX/xd;.  comp.  hdodo^os.  h^Mo^ia,  Bingham. 
Origfr.  eccles.  i.  1.  sect.  7.  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  vii.  10.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  333 :  Ut  vera  et  genuina  Christi  ecclesia  ab  adulterinis 
H^reticorum  coetibus  distingueretur,  cathoficce  cognomen  soli 
Orthodoxorum  ecclesiae  attributum  est. — Concerning  the  nega- 
tive and  practical,  rather  than  theoretical  character  of  earlier 
orthodoxy,  see  Marheinecke  (in  Daub  und  Creuzcr)  1.  c.  p. 
140,  8S. 

^  This  was  the  case,  e.  g.  with  Onjen,  who  now  and  then 
shows  sober  reasoning  along  with  Gnostic  speculation. — On  the 
manner  in  which  the  philosophizing  Fathers  knew  how  to  recon- 
cile gnosis  with  paradosis  (disciplinaarcani),  comj).  MaHieineckef 
I  c.  p.  170. 
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§26. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

Steiger,  de  U  foi  de  realise  primitiTe  d*apr^  Im  vcnU  des  premiert  p2rci, 
in  1p»  Melange*  de  Th^Iofrii*  refurmee,  edited  bj  himself  and  Hiveniiek, 
Paris  1833.  l**  cahier.  [Brnnei,  J.,  the  Theology  of  the  Earlj  Chriit^ 
ian  Church,  exhibitf><l  in  quotations  from  the  writers  of  the  first  thnt 
centuries.  Lond.  1812.]  Dorner,  I.  c^  Schwegler^  nachapeitolifdMi 
Zeitalter. 

While  tlie  so-called  Apostolical  Fathers  (with  few 
exceptions)  were  distinguished  by  a  direct  practico-aso^- 
tical  rather  than  a  definite  dogmatic  activity,  (^)  the 
philosophizing  tendency  allied  to  Hellenism  was  in  Bome 
measure  represented  by  the  apologists  Justin  Martyr,^^ 
Tatiauy^^)  AthenafforcLs,^^)  Theophilus  of  Antioch,(^) 
and  Minucius  Felix  ^^)  in  the  West.  On  the  contrary 
IreTUBus,^^^  as  well  as  TertuUian,^^^)  and  his  disciple 
Cypriany  {^)  firmly  adhered  to  the  positive  dogmatic  theo- 
logy and  realistic  notions  of  the  church,  the  former  in  a 
milder  and  more  considerate^  the  latter  in  a  strict,  some- 
times gloomy  manner.  Clemenlf^^^)  and  OrigenS^^^  both 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  chiefly  developed 
the  speculative  aspect  of  theology.  But  these  contrasts 
are  only  relative ;  for  we  find,  e.  g,  that  Justin  Martyr 
manifests  both  a  leaning  towards  Hellenism,  and  a  strong 
Judaizing  tendency ;  that  the  idealism  and  criticism  of 
Origen  are  now  and  then  accompanied  with  a  surprizbg 
adherence  to  the  letter,  and  that  TertuHian,  notwithstand- 
ing liis  antignostic  tendency,  evidently  strives  after  phi- 
losophical ideas. 

<'>  The  name  Patres  apostolici  is  given  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  century,  who  according  to  tradition  were  disciples  of  the 
Apostles.  Concerning  their  personal  history  and  writings  muck 
room  is  left  to  conjecture.  [On  their  writings  in  general,  we 
subjoin  the  following  remarks  of  Neander:   **  The  remarhatU 
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iference  between  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of  the 
ipostoiical  Fathers,  who  are  yet  so  close  vpon  the  former  in 
oint  of  time,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  its  kind.      While 
n  other  cases  such  a  transition  is  usually  quite  gradual,  in  this 
ase  we  find  a  sudden  one.     Here  there  is  no  gradual  transition 
nt  a  sudden  spring  ;  a  remark  which  is  calculated  to  lead  ua  to 
\  recognition  of  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
avis  of  the  Apostles.     The  time  of  the  first  extraordinary  ope- 
anions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  followed  by  the  time  of  the  free 
levelopemsnt  of  human  nature  in  Christianity  ;  and  here,  as  else^ 
vhere,  the  operations  of  Christianity  mtMt  necessarily  be  confined, 
^efore  it  could  penetrate  farther,  an  I  appropriate  to  itself  the 
vigher  intellectual  powers  of  man." — Hist,  of  the  Gh.  transl.  ii. 
(29.]     The  following  are  called  Apostolical  Fathers : 
1.  Barnabas,  known  as  the  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  from  Acts  iv.  30,  (Joses)  ;  ix.  27,  etc.     On  the  epistle 
ascribed  to  him,  in  which  a  strong  tendency  manifests  it- 
self to  typical  and  allegorical  interpretations — though  in 
a  very  different  spirit  from,  e.  g,  the  canonical  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — comp.  Henke,  Em.,  de  epistolao  quae  Bar- 
nabsB   tribuitur    authentia,    JensB.    1827.       Rordam,    de 
authent.   epist.  Barnab.  Hafn.  1828,  (in  favour  of  its  ge- 
nuinenesB.)     Ulhnann,  Studien  und  Kntiken,  1828,  part  2. 
Hug,  ZeitBchrift  ilir   das   Erzbisth.  Freiburg,   part  2,   p. 
132,  BS.  part  3,  p.  208,  88.     Twesttn,  Dogmatik,  i.  p.  101. 
Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i.  3.  p.  1100,  [transl.  it.  p.  330.] 
against  it :  "a  v&ry  different  spirit  breathes  throughout  it 
from  that  of  an  apostolical  writer.^*     Bleek.  Einleitung  in 
den  Brief  an  die  Hebraer,  p.  416,  note  (undecided.)  Schen- 
kel,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kntiken,  x.  p.  652,  (adopting  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  considering  one  part  aA  genuine  and  another 
as  interpolated),  and  on  the  other  sido>[//6/e2e,  C  T ,  Das 
Sendschreiben  des  Aposteln  Baniabasaufs  Neue  untereucht, 
iibersetzt  und  erklart.  Tiib.  1840. — Lardner,  N.,  Works, 
XL  p.  17—20;  iv.  105—108;  v.  269—275,  {for  its  authen- 
ticity.)    CoMje,  W.y  Live»  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of 
the  church.     Oxf.  1840,  i.  p.  90  —  105.     Burton,  Lect.  on 
the  ecdesiast.  history  of  the  first  cent.  (Works,  iv.  p.  164, 
343,   {against  it.)     Davidson,    S,   Sacred   Hermoneutics, 
Edinb.1843,  p.  71,  {f»r  it.)    Rylan<l,  J.  E.,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
of  Bibl.  liter,  art.  Barnabas  {ayaivst  it.)] 
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2.  Ilermas,  (Rom.  xti.  14.)  whoso  vifiiif  (shepherd)  in  the 
fonii  of  TMionB  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  aecond 
half  of  the  second  century,  and  was  e?en  quoted  as  a  part 
of  Scripture.  Some  critics  ascribe  the  work  in  qoestion  to  a 
later  IlcrmaSy  (Hermes),  brother  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Pius 
1  ,  who  lived  about  the  year  150.  Comp.  Gratv,  Disqu.  in 
Past.  Ilomi.  Part  I.  Bonn  1820.  4.  Jachmann,  dor  Ilirte 
des  llermas.  Konigsb.  1835.  INeander,  1.  c.  p.  333.  Lardr 
ner,  iv.  97.  98,  etc.  Rylawi^  J.  E.^  in  Kitto,  L  c.  Stuart^ 
Comment,  on  tho  Apocalypse,  I.  p.  113 — 121»  where  an  onw 
line  of  tho  whole  work  is  given.] 

3.  CUment  of  Borne  (accordinfr  to  some  the  fellow -labourer 
of  Paul,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  3«)  one  of  the  earliest  bishops 
of  Rome,  (Iron.  iii.  3.  3.  Eusob.  iii.  2.  13.  a.  15.)  His  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  of  dogmatic  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  so-called 
second  epistle  is  a  fragment  which  owes  its  origin  probably 
to  some  unknown  author,  [Lardnevj  1.  c.  ii.  33-^35.]  Comp. 
also  Sehneckenlmrger,  Evangel,  der  Aegypter,  p.  3.  13,  f«. 
28,  88.  Schwegler,  Kachapostolisches  Zeifalter*  p.  449; 
on  the  other  side,  Dorner,  p.  143.  In  the  dogmatic  point 
of  view,  those  writings  would  be  of  greatest  importance, 
which  are  now  generally  considered  as  supposititious,  viz. 
the  Clementine  Homilies  {ofiiXiat  KX^/Aivro;),  the  Recogni- 
tiones  dementis  {d\>ayifu^ifffAoi),  tho  Constitutiones  apoatolics, 
and  the  Canoncs  apostolici ;  on  the  latter  comp.  Krabbe, 
iiber  den  Ursprung  und  Inhalt  der  apostol.  Constit.  des 
Clem.  Uom.  Ilamb.  1829 ;  and  f  Dref/^  neue  Untenuch- 
ungen  iibcr  die  Constitutiones  und  Canones  der  Apostel, 
Tiib.  1832.  [Neander,  1.  c.  p.  331-^^33.  Lardner,  ii.  p. 
29-35  ;  364-378.  Burton.  1.  c.  342-344.  Byland,  J.  £., 
in  Kitto,  1.  c.  ar^  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers.] 

4.  Ignatius  {^soipooo;),  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  whose 
life  comp.  Eusob.  iii.  36.  On  his  journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  (116),  he  is  said  to 
have  written  seven  epistles  to  different  churches  and  to 
Polycarp,  which  are  extant  in  two  recensions,  the  one  long- 
er, the  other  shorter.  On  their  genuineness,  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  comp.  J,  Pearsaih 
Vindicise  epp.  S.  Ign.  Cant.  1672.  J.  E.  Ch.  Schmidt,  die 
doppelte  llecensiou  der  Briefe  des  Ign.  (Henke's  Magaiin. 
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iii.  p.  91,  88.)  K.  Metevy  die  doppelto  Recension  der  Brief 
des  Iguat.  (Stud,  und  Kritiken,  1836,  part  2.)  On  the 
other  side:  Rathe,  die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche, 
Witt.  1837. .  Amdt,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839,  p.  136. 
Baur,  Tiibinger  Zeitschrift,  1838,  part  3,  p.  148.  Huther^ 
Betrachtung  der  wichtigsten  Bedenken  gegen  die  Aeehtheit 
der  Ignatianiachen  Briefe,  in  Illgen'a  Zeitschrift  fiir  his- 
torische  Theolog.  1841-4.  \^Lardner^  ii.  73-76.  Rylandy 
J.  £,,  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  art.  Epistles  of  the  Apost.  Fathers, 
where  the  literature  is  given.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  es- 
pecially Mlt.  Cureton's  Corpus  Igriationum.^     Com  p.  §  23. 

5.  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  according  to  tradition  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostle  John,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  (169.)  Comp.  Euseb.  iv.  15.  One  of  bin 
epistles  to  the  Philippians  is  yet  extant,  but  only  a  part  of 
it  in  the  original  Greek.  Comp.  Wocher^  die  Briefe  der 
apost.  Vater  Clemens  und  Polycarp,  mit  Einleitung  und 
Commentarien,  Tiibingen,  1830.  [Larci/t^r,  ii.  p.  94-109. 
Byiand^  J  E.,  in  Kitto,  1.  c] 

6.  Bapias  {^^od^a  fffAixfa  «»  rhy  Kour,  Euseb.  iii.  39),  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  of  whose 
treatise  Xo7/«»  xvf;iaxut  kl^nyttaii  we  have  only  fragments  in 
Euseb.  1.  c.  and  Irensdus  (v.  53.)  As  a  millennarian  he  is 
of  some  iuiportance  for  eschatology.  Complete  editions  of 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers:  •  Patrum,  qui  tem- 
poribus  Apostolorum  fioruerunt,  0pp.  ed.  Cotelerius^  Par. 
1672.  rep.  Clericus,  Amst.  1698.  1724.  2.  T.  f.  Patrum  app. 
opp.  genuina,  ed.  B,  Bvssel,  Lond.  1746.  ii.  8.  S.  Clemen tis 
Komani,  S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi,  patrum  apostolicorum  quae 
supersunt,  accedunt  S.  Ignatii  et  S.  Polycarpi  martyria,  ed. 
Guil,  Jacobson,  Oxon.  1838.  J,  L.  Frey,  Epistolae  sanctorum 
Patrum  apostolicorum  Clemen  tin,  Ignatii  et  Polycarpi  atque 
duorum  posteriorum  martyria,  Bas.  1742.  8.  Patrum  Apos- 
tolorum Opera,  textum  ex  editt.  praBstantt.  repetitum  re- 
cognovit,  brevi  annotat.  instruxit  et  in  usum  pra)lect  aca- 
demicar.  edid  |*C  J.  Ilefele,  Tub.  1839.  Comp.  Ittig,  Bibl. 
Patr.  apost.  Lips.  1690.  8.  [  Wake,  Archbishop,  the  genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  transl.     Lond.  1737.] 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  speak  of  a  tlieology  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers  s.  Baumgarten-Cmuitis,  i.  p.  81,  note. 
It  is  certain  that  some  of  them,  e.  g.  Hermas,  entertained 
notions  which  were  afterwards  rejected  as  Ixetetc^dLOx.  TVi^ 
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earlior  dirines,  and  thoso  of  the  lloTnan-Catholiccharehin 
particular*  endcavoared  to  ovado  this  difficultj  by  calling 
those  doctrinea  Arduiisms,  in  diatinction  from  heremts^ 
<^>  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  the  year  89,  died  176,)  of  Sychem 
(Flavia  Ncapolia)  in  Samaria,  a  philosopher  by  vocation,  who 
even  after  he  had  become  a  Ghriatian,  retained  the  rgi^mf^  made 
aeveral  missionary  journeys,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher  Croscens.  His  two  apolojks 
are  of  special  importance ;  the  first  designed  for  Antoninus  Pins, 
the  second  probably  for{Marcus  Aurelius.  Ue  is  the  first  eccle* 
siastical  writer  whose  writings  manifest  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Grecian  philosophy  (in  which  he  had  formerly  sought  in  Tain  for 
the  full  developement  of  truth,  and  for  peace  of  mind.)^  Though 
he  is  anxious  to  prove  the  excellencies  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  even  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  in  preference  to  the 
systems  of  philosophers,  (by  shewing  that  the  latter  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Mosaic  system,)  he  also  perceives  something 
of  a  Divine  nature  in  the  better  portion  of  the  Gentile  world. 
It  must. however,  be  admitted  that  the  tone  prevailing  in  the  apo- 
logies is  much  more  liberal,  than  that  which  is  found  in  tbeCohor- 
tatio  ad  Graicos  (o-apamr/x^c  ^^^;  *EXXf]>ac.)  iVean^isr  (Kircheng. 
i.  3.  p.  1120)  is  therefore  inclined  to  consider  the  Utter  ai 
spurious  on  account  of  the  strong  terms  in  which  paganism  ii 
spoken  of,  and  Mohler  (Patrologie,  p.  225)  agrees  with  him. 
Yet  there  are  various  circumstances  which  may  account  for  such 
a  difference  in  style  :  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  the  author 
wrote  his  apologies  would  naturally  be  very  different  from  that 
in  which  he  composed  a  controversial  treatise,  especially  if 
Neander*s  opinion  be  correct,  that  the  latter  was  written  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life.  These  writings,  as  well  as  the  doubtful 
>^og  irfoi  *EX>,fimi  (oratio  ad  Grsdcos)  and  the'E«tfv»Xii  i^  Aii/tiinf 
falsely  ascribed  to  Justin  M.,  and  also  the  treatise  n^i  f^^^t^tX*^ 
consisting  in  great  part  of  Grecian  excerpts,  set  the  relatiTe  po- 
sition  of   Christianity  and   Paganism   in   a  clear  light.     The 


*  It  18  certain  that  Pseudo-Dionysion,  whom  some  writers  nnmber  among 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  belongs  to  a  later  period.  On  the  other  side,  MMer 
and  Hefele  reckon  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  among  the  Apoiio- 
lical  Fathers,  which  was  formerly  a.«cribed  to  Justin.  He/eU^  PP.  App.  p. 
125.  Mohier,  Patrologie,  p.  164  ;  Kleine  Schriften,  i.  p.  19.  CHk  the  other 
side:  SemUeh^  Ju»tin  M.  p.  186. 

^  On  his  philooophical  tendency,  see  Schleienmicher^  1.  c.  p.  \&5. 
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DhlogQS  cuin  Tryphone  JudsBO  has  reference  to  Judaism, 
which  it  oppoBes  on  its  own  grounds;  its  genuineness  was 
doubted  by  WetHein  and  Sender,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
comp.  Neander,  Earcheng.  i.  3.  p.  1125,  ss.  The  principal  edi- 
tion is  that  published  by  the  Benedictines  under  the  care  of 
^Prud.  Maran,  Paris,  1742,  which  includes  also  the  writings  of 
the  following  three  authors,  along  with  the  (insignificant)  satire 
of  Hermias.  [Comp.  Justin  Martyr,  his  life,  writings,  and  doc* 
trines,  by  Carl  Semisch.  Transl.  by  J.  E.  By  land.  Edin. 
1844.  Neander,  hist,  of  the  ch.  transl.  ii.  p.  336 — 349.  Lardner, 
ii.  p.  126 — 128,  140,  141.]  Otto,  de  Justini  Martyris  scriptio  et 
doctrina  commentatio,  Jen.  1841.  Schwegler,  nachapostolisches 
Zeitalter,  p.  216,  ss. 

^^^  Tatian^  the  Syrian,  a  disciple  of  Justin  M.,  became  after- 
wards the  leader  of  those  Gnostics  who  are  called  the  EncratiteM. 
In  his  work  entitled :  Xayo;  Ar^i/EXXijvac  (Ed.  W(yrth,  Oxon.  1700) 
he  defends  the  '*  philosophy  of  the  barbarians'*  against  the 
Greeks.  Comp.  Daniel,  H.  A,,  Tatianus  der  Apologet,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Dogmengeschichte.  Halle,  1837.  8.  [Neander,  1.  o. 
ii.  p.  349,  350.    Lardner,  ii.  p.  147—150.] 

(^)  Little  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Athenagoras; 
comp.  however  Clarisse,  de  Athenagor»  yita,  scriptis,  doctrina, 
Lugd.  1819, 4,  and  Mohler,  1.  c.  p.  267.  His  works  are  :  Legatio 
pro  Christianis  (T^ftfjSf/a  wt^i  x^iSTia^m)  and  the  treatise  de  resur- 
rectione  mortuorum.  [Lardner,  ii.  p.  193 — 200.  Neander^  1.  c. 
p.  350—351.] 

<«  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (170-180.)  The  work 
which  he  wrote  against  Autolycus  :  ^ff/  rng  rut  x^tartamf  icisTttug, 
manifests  a  less  liberal  spirit,  but  also  displays  both  genius  and 
power  as  a  controversialist.  Bossier,  Bibliotbek  der  Kirchen- 
vater,  i.  p.  21 8,  numbers  it  among  the  most  worthless  works  of 
antiquity,  and  Jiase  calls  it  a  narrow-minded  controversial  writ- 
ing, while  Mohler  praises  its  excellencies.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  it  with  notes  by  Thienemann,     Leipz.  183. 

«^)  Ecclesiastical  writers  vary  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
period  in  which  Minudus  Felix  lived.  Van  Hoven^  Bossier f 
Busswurm^  and  Heinrich  Meier^  (Commentatio  de  Minucio 
Felice,  Tur.  1824,)  suppose  him  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  Antonines.  Tzschirner,  (Geschichte  der  Apologetik, 
i.  p.  257 — 282,)  thinks  that  he  lived  at  a  later  time  (about  224 — 
230);  this  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  opinion.  Comp. 
Hieron.  Cat.  Script,  c.  68.  58.    Lactant.  Inst.  y.  1«    A  ^^m^- 
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risoii  of  the  troatiico  of  Miiiuciuii  entitled  Octavius  with  the  apo- 
h);!y  of  'IVrtuIlian.  and  with  the  work  of  Cyprian  de  idolorom 
vaiiitate,   favours  the  vi<*\v   that  he  wrote  ri/Ifr  the  former,  hat 
f»e/ore  tVc  ]att<T.     The  work  of  Cyprian  appeam  in  some  parti 
an  a  copy  of  the  writing  of  Minucius ;  that  of  TertuUian  bean 
the  marks  of  an  original.     The  dialogue  between  C»eiliii8  and 
OctaviuM  in  of  im]»ortance  in  the  history  of  Apologetics,  as  it 
touches  upon  all  theohjoctions  which  wo  find  B(*parately  treated 
of  hy  the  otli<*r  apologists,  and  atlds  some  new  ones.    With  regard 
to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  Minucius,  and  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades his  hook,  we  may  remark  that  he  is  distinguished  by  a 
more  liheral,  hellonistic  manner  of  thinking ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  views  are  less  positive,  less  decidedly  Christian 
than  is  desirable.     We  s<'ek  almost  in  vain  in  his  book  for  more 
direct  references  to  the  Messiah.     Jiiiiiions  :  Kdit.  princeps  by 
Baldin'n,   loilO,      Since   that   time:    editions   by   JElmenhorit 
(1GI2.)     CWariujf  {IG[)9.)     Davisim  {1707.)     Emwti  (1773.) 
JlHsswunti  (with  introduct.  and   notes.  1824.)     Luhkert  (with 
translation  uml  commentary,  Leipz.  183G.)    [Lardfitfr,  ii.  p,  386- 
389.     Beimttt,  1.  c.  p.  39-42.] 

'7>  Irenceus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Lyons,  abont 
the  year  177,  <lied  in  the  year  202,  **  a  clenr^lieaded^  con^ 
siilerat*\  philusophical  theologian,**  (Hase^  Gnerike.)  Except 
a  few  letters  and  fragments,  his  principal  work  alone  is  extant, 
viz  five  books  against  the  Gnostics:  'E^syyj^s  xai  dvar^tTq  r^g  -^iv- 
ouvj^u,ou  yvuiffiu; ;  the  first  book  only  has  come  down  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  four  books  is 
now  known  onlv  in  an  old  Latin  translation.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Grahe.  Oxon.  1702,  and  ^Massuet,  Taris,  1710. 
Venet.  1734.  47.  Comp.  Kuseb.  v.  4.  20-26.  Mohler,  Patrolo- 
gie,  p.  330.  [Neawier^  1.  c.  p.  o'yi] — 359.  Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  83, 
HS.  J.anhier,  ii.  p.  1()5 — 193.  Burton,  t.  p.  185,  and  passim. 
Bennett,  1.  c.  28 — 33.]  Dnnckery  des  heil.  IrcnsBus  Christologie, 
im  Zusammenhangc  niit  (lessen  tlicologischen  und  anthropol> 
gischen  Grundlehren,  Giitt.  1843.  Comp.  also  what  Z>om«r  says 
concerning  him,  ii.  1.  p.  465. 

^®'  TertuUian  (Quint  us  Sepiimius  Florens)  was  born  in  Car- 
thage about  the  year  1(50,  and  died  220 ;  in  his  earlier  life  he 
was  a  lawyer  and  rhetorician,  and  became  afterwards  the  most 
conspicuous  representative  of  the  antispeculative,  positire  ten- 
dency. Comp.  Neander,  Antignosticus,  Gcist  des  TertuUian  und 
Eiuleitung  in   dessen   Schriften,   Berlin,  1825,  especially  the 
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Btriking  characteriMtic  which  he  there  gives  of  Tert.     Milnter^ 
Primordia  ecclesiae  Africanse,  Havn.  1829,  4.     *'  A  gloomy,  ar- 
dent character^  by  whose  exertions  Christianity  obtained  from 
Punic  Latin  a  literature  in  which  ingenious  rhetoric^  a  wild 
imagination^  a  gross,  sensuous  perception  of  the  ideal,  profound 
sentiments^  and  a  lawyer's  reasoning  struggle  with  each  other.** 
{Hose.)    Gfrorer  calls  him  the   Tacitus  of  early  Christianity. 
**  Notwithstanding  his  hatred  against phiUsophy.  Tertullian  is  cer- 
tainly not  theleast  of  Christian  thinkers,'*  Schwegler,  Montanismos, 
p.  218.    That  sentence  of  his:  *'  ratio  autem  divina  in  medulla  est, 
non  in  superficie"  (de  resurrect,  c.  3.),  may  guide  us  in  our  endea- 
Tours  to  ascertain  the  right  meaning  of  many  strange  assertions, 
and  to  account  for  his  remarkably  concise  style   (quot   psene 
verba,  tot  sententiaB,  Vine.  Lir.  in  comm.  1.)     Of  his  numerous 
writings  the  following  are  the  most  important  for  the  history  of 
doctrines  :  Apologeticus — ad  nationes — (advers.  Judseos) — ^*ad- 
vers.  Marcionem — •advers.  Hermogenem — Advers.  Praxeam — 
•advers.  Valentinianos — •Scorpiace  advers.  Gnosticos — (de  pr»- 
scriptionibus  advers.  Haereticos) — de  testimonio  animsB — •deani- 
ma — •de  carne  Christi — •de  resurrectione  carnis — (de  pceniten- 
tia) — (de  baptismo) — de  oratione,  etc. ;  his  moral  writings  also 
contain  many  references  to  doctrinal  points,  e.  g,  the  treatises 
de  corona  militis — de  virginibus  velandis — de  cultu  feminarum, 
etc.     Editions  of  his  complete  works  were  published  by  *Rigal- 
tius,  Paris,  1635,  fol. ;  by  Semler  and  SchiitZy  Hall.  1770,  6  vols, 
(with  a  useful  index  latinitatis;)  and  lastly,  by  Leopold,  Lips. 
1841.     {Neander,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  362-366;  p.  293-296.     Burtm,  1. 
c.  V.  p.  233,  a.  passim.     Lardner^  ii.  p.  267-272,  a.  passim.    Da- 
vidson, 1.  c.  p.  90,  ss.]     Later  theologians  did  not  venture  to 
number  Tert.  among  the  orthodox  writers^  on  account  of  his 
-  Montanistic  views.     In  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  (adv.  Helvid.  17,) 
he  is  not  a  homo  eccU^ice;  comp.  also  Apol.  contra  Ruffin.iii.  27. 
(^)  Cyprian  (Thascius  CsBcilius)  was  for  a  time  public  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in   Carthage ;  his  conversion  to  Christianity  took 
place  in  the  year  245 ;  he  became  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the 
year  248,  and  suffered  martyrdom  258.     He  possessed  more  of 
a  practical  than  doctrinal  tendency,  and  is  therefore  of  greater 
importance  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  polity  than  of  doc- 

•  The  work:*  marked  with  •  were  written  after  his  conversion  to  Montani«m, 
those  included  in  ( )  show  that  Montanism  had  exerted  some  influence  upon 
bim ;  comp.  Nostelt^  de  vera  aetate  TertuUiani  soriptorum  (opusc.  Fasc.  iii. 
U198.) 
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trinoA,  to  which  he  has  contributed  but  little.     The  great  taik 
of  his  life  seeiiiH  to  have  been  not  80  much  theoreticallj  to 
dovclope  the  doctrine  of  the  c/itircA  and  the  s(Mcramenis,  asprae- 
tically  to  demonstrate  it  by  bin  life,  and  to  uphold  it  in  the 
tempoatH  of  the  times.    In  hia  doctrinal  opinions  he  rested  on  the 
basis  laid  by  Tertullian,  but  adhered  also  to  Minuciua  Felix,  m 
in  his  work  dc  idolorum  vanitate.     From  the  foregoing  eon- 
siderations  it  will  appear,  that  along  with  his  numerous  letten 
the  work  entitled :  de  unitate  ecclesis)  ia  deserving  of  spedil 
attention.      In  addition  to  these  we  may  mention :   libri  iiL 
testimoniorum — de  bono  patientiaa — de  oratione  dominica,  eta 
Comp.  Bettbery,  Cyprian  nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken,  Giit- 
tingen  1834.     llutlur  {£d.),  Cyprians  Lehre  Ton  der  Kirche^ 
Hamburg,  1839.     Editions:  Biyaltitis,  Paris,  1648, foL     •Fell, 
Oxon.  1682,  and  the  Benedictine  edition  by  StepA.  Babu  and 
Prud,  Maran,  Paris,  1729. — Novatian,  the  contemporary  and 
opponent  of  Cyprian,  (o  r^;  ixxXtcia^txri;  ivisriifuiz  vTtfa#n#ni;i) 
Eusob.  vi.  43,)  must  uIho  bo  considered  aa  belonging  to  thii 
period,  if  the  treatise  :  de  trinitato  (de  regula  veritatis  s.  fidei) 
which  goes  under  his  name,  proceeded  from  him.     It  is  by  no 
means  correct,  as  Jerome  would  make  us  believe,    that  this 
treatise  contains  notiiiiig  but  extracts  from  Tertullian.     **  Thii 
author  was  at  all  evtnts  more  than  a  mere  imitator  of  the  ffe- 
ciUiar  tendency  of  another  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  shows  originality; 
he  does  not  possess  the  j}Otver  and  depth  of  l^ertulUan,  but  nwri 
spirituality.**     Neander^  i.  3,  p.  11  ()5.     Editions:  TFAif Ion.  in 
his  sermons  and  essays  upon  several  subjects.  Lend.  1709,  p- 
327.      Welchman,  Oxon.  1724,  8.    Jackson,  Lend.  1728.    [Ns- 
and'sr,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  3G7,  oG8.     Lardner,  iii.  p.  3-20.     BenneU^  L  o. 
47-49.] 

(^^'  Clement  (Tit.  Flav.),  surnamed  Alexandrinus  in  distine* 
tion  fiom  Clement  of  Kome,  a  disciple  of  Pantienus  at  Alei- 
andria,  and  his  successor  in  his  office  died  between  212 
and  220.  (Comp.  Euseb.  v.  11.  vi.  6.  13.  14.  Hieron.  de 
vir.  ill.  c.  38.)     Of  his  works  the  following  three  form  a  whole: 

1.  A070;  cr^orpiar/xi;  cr^if  'JSXKr,va^.  2.  Uoubayotyh  in  three  books,  and 
3.      Stromata '  (f^v  xara   riiv   a>.)]b^    pXoffoflav  yttiSrtxw  V99fu^fULrm 

cr^ufjMTsTi) — 80  called  from  the  variety  of  its  contents — ^in  8 
books,  the  eighth  of  which  forms  a  special  homily,  under  the 
title  :  rti  0  ffu^ofiiyog  tXalkt'o;,  quis  dives  salvetur.  The  vvvrwwm 
in  8  books,  an  exegetical  work,  are  lost.  Concerning  his  life 
and  writiugSy  comp.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  de  Clemente  Akk> 
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Groning.  1826.  Van  Colin,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncyclopsB- 
dia,  xviii.  p.  4,  ss.  Daehne^  de  yyuKni  Clem,  et  de  vestigiis  neo- 
platonicaB  plilos.  in  ea  obviis.  Leipz.  1831.  JEylert,  Clemens  als 
Philosoph  und  Dichter,  Leipz.  1832.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  502. 
Mohler,  Patrologie,  p.  430.  [Lardner,  Works,  ii.  220-224- 
Neander,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  373-376.  Bennett,  1.  c.  p.  33-36.]  EdU 
Horn  by  Sylhurg,  Heidelberg,  1592.  "" Potter,  Oxon.  1715,  fol. 
Yen.  1757.     R.  Klotz,  Lipz.  1831,  3  vols.  8. 

^^^'    Origen,   surnamed   ddafidvrm^,  ;^aXx«rf^of,   was    bom  at 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  185,  a  disciple  of  Clement,  and  died 
at  Tyre  in  the  year  254.     He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
nent writer  of  the  whole  period,  and  the  best  representative 
of  the  spiritualizing  tendency.     He  is,  however,  not  wholly  free 
from  great  faults  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  talents.     "  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance  he  would  have  avoided  most  of  the 
faults  which  disfigure  his  writings,  if  his  reason,  humour  and 
imagination  had  been  equally  strong.     His  reason  frequently 
overcomes  his  imagination, — but  his  imagination  obtains  more 
victories  over  his  reason**    Mosheim  (Translat.  of  the  treatise 
against  Celsus,  p.  60.)    Accounts  of  his  life  are  given  in  Euseb. 
vi.  1-6.  8.  14-21.  23-28.  30-33.  36-39.  vii.  1.     Hieron.  de  viris 
illustr.  c.  54.     Gregory  Thaumaturg.  in  Panegyrico.     Huetius 
in  the  Origeniana.     Tillemont,  Memoires,  art.  Origene,  p.  356- 
76.     Schrockh,  iv.  p.  29.     \_Neander,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  376-91.     Lard- 
ner,  ii.  p.  469-486  and  passim.     Vaugh^jin,  R.  A.,  Origen,  his 
life,  writings,  and  opinions.     In  the  Britt.  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  iv.  1845,  p.  491-527.]     On  his  doctrines  and  writings,  comp. 
Schnitzer,  Origenes,  iiber  die  Grundlehren  der  Glaubenswisseu- 
Bchaft,   Stuttg.   1835.      ^Thomasius  (Gottf),   Origenes,    ein 
Beitrag  zur  Dogmengeschichte  des  3.  Jahrhunderts,  N  urn  berg, 
1837.     Redepenning,  Origenes,  eine  Darstellung  seines  Lebens 
und  seiner  Lehre,  I.  Bonn,  1841,  II.   1846.     The  labours  of 
Origen  embraced  a  wide  sphere.     We  merely  notice  his  exer- 
tions for  biblical  criticism  (Hexapla),  and  exegesis  ((rn/J^tidjotiff 
rofjkM,  hfMkicu),  as  well  as  for  homiletics  which  appear  in  his 
writings  in  their  simplest  forms,  and  name  only  that  which  is  of 
dogmatic  importance,  viz.  his  two  principal  works:  <rf^/  d^m 
(de  principiis  libri  iv.)  edit,  by  Redepenning,  Lips.  1836,  and 
Schnitzer*s  translation  before  mentioned ;  and  ftard  KiXcou  (contra 
Celsum)  lib.  viii.  (translated,  with  notes  by  Mosheim,  Hamb. 
1745),  and  the  minor  treatises:  de  oratione,  de  exhortatione 
Marty riiy  etc.     Complete  editions  of  his  works  were  i^uV]!Sii!ti^\^^ 
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*Oir,  (le  la  Rne,  Paris,  ]7'^'3,  bs.  4  voIk.  fol.  and  hy  Lommatzsck, 
Hrrl.  18.SI,  w. — The  doctrinal  syMtonnH  of  Clement  and  Origen 
to^etlior  form  what  in  called  the  tlieulogy  of  the  AUxamlrian 
Bcliool.  The  di8tinu:uiMhin«^  characteriBticB  of  thia  theology,  in 
a  formal  point  of  view,  are  a  leaning  to  speculation  and  allegu- 
rical  interpretation  of  tlio  Scriptures ;  in  a  material  aspect  they 
consiHt  of  an  attempt  to  npiritualize  the  ideas,  and  idealize  the 
doctrines,  and  tlicy  tims  form  a  striking  conrratit  with  the  pi*cu- 
liarities  of  Tertullian  in  particular.  Comp.  Guerike,  de  Bchola 
qua)  Alexandriie  floruit  (*atechetica.  IlaliC,  1824,  2  vols.  [^^ 
antiery  1.  c.  ii.  p.  ]ii5-234.  JJattr,  Cinosis,  p.  488-543.  Comp. 
aUo  DaviUsuUy  1.  c.  p.  UG,  tw.  lUG,  S8.] 
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THE  GENERAL  DOGMATIC  CUAUACTER  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

It  was  the  clianicteristic  feature  of  the  apologetical  pe- 
riod, that  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  as  a  religious- 
moral  fact  was  considered,  and  defended,  ratlior  than 
particuhir  doctrines.  Still  certain  doctrines  become 
more  proniinoiit,  while  others  receive  less  attention. 
Investigations  of  a  theological  and  christological  nature 
are  cerUiinly  more  numerous  than  those  of  an  anthropo- 
logical character,  and  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  supplanted 
in  some  degree  hy  that  of  John.<^*)  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  of  human  liberty  is  made  more  conspicuous  in 
this  period  than  later  writers  approved.  ('^^  Next  to  the- 
ology and  christology,  eschatology  engaged  most  the  at- 
tention of  Christians  at  that  time^  and  was  more  fully 
developed  in  the  struggle  with  millennarianism  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  scepticism  of  Grecian  philosophers  on 
the  other. 

<^)  Comp.  §  18,  note  4. 

^^  Origen  expressly  mentions,  that  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will  forms  a  part  of  the  prsBdicatio  ecclesiaii^ 
tica,  do  princ.  prucsm.  §  4,  hs. 


B.  SPECIAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

FIRST  PERIOD. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC  PROLEGOMENA. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. REVELATION  AND  SOURCES 

OF  REVELATION. — SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION. 
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TRUTH  AND  DIVINITY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  IN 

GENERAL. 

*Tz$chirner,   Geschichte  der  Apologetik,   vol.    i.    Leipz.   1808.     By  the 

same:  der  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  vol.  i,  Leipz.  1829.     Clausen,  H.  N., 

Apologetse     ecclesise    Chnstianse    ante-Thfodosiani,     Havn.     1817.    8. 

G.  H,  van  Senden,  Geschichte  der  Apologetik  von  den  friihesten  Zeiten 

bi!  auf  unsere  Tage.    Sttittg.  II.  8. 

The  principal  task  of  this  period  was  to  prove  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  as  the  true  religion  made 
known  by  revelation/')  and  to  set  forth  the  internal,  as 
well  as  external  relation  which  it  bore  both  to  Gentiles 
and  to  Jews.  This  was  accomplished  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  different  •  ideas  which  obtained  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  new  religion.  The  Ebionites  con- 
sidered the  principal  object  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
realization  of  the  Jewish  notions  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah, (^)  the  Gnostics  regarded  it  as  consisting  in  the 
separation  of  Christianity  from   its   former  connection 
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with  tlio  Old  Tost.^^)  Betwoon  these  two  extremes  the 
Catholir  clnirch  tMidoavoiirt^tl,  on  tlie  one  hand,  to  pre- 
Bcrve  this  connection  with  the  ohl  dispensation ;  on  the 
other,  to  |>(»int  men  to  the  new  dispensation,  and  to  show 
the  superiority  of  th<»  latter  to  the  former. 

<'*  Hero  wo  must  guard  n<rainHt  Hcokinii:  for  a  distinction  be- 
two(Mi  natural  and  rovealcMl  religion,  or  even  for  a  precise  de- 
jGnition  of  the  term  *'  religion."     Such  definitions  of  the  school- 
mon  did  not  makt*  their  appearance  until  later,  when  theorj 
and    practice,  science  and  life  being  separated,  learned  men 
commenced  to  speculate  on  tho  objects  of  science,  and  to  r«- 
duco   experimental   truths   to   general  ideas.      With  the  firrt 
Christians,  Christianity  and  religion  were  identical ;  and  thus 
again  in  modern  times,  the  principal  object  of  apologetics  has 
becume  to  prove  that  Cliristianitv  is  the  religion,  t.  e.  the  only 
one  wiiich  can  satisfy  man,  (comp.  Lechler,  iiber  den  Begriffder 
Ap<>log(>tik,  in  tlie  Studien  und  Kritikcn  1839,  part  3.)    This 
view  corresponds  to  the  saying  of  Minucitis  Felix ^  Oct.  c  38, 
towards  the  end :  Uloriamur  non  consequutos,  quod  illi  (Philo- 
sophi)  sunima  intentionc  qmesiverunt  ncc  invenire  potuemnt 
Justin  M.  also  shows  that  revealed  truth,  as  such,  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  any  proof,  dial.  c.  Try  ph.  c.  7-  p.  109:  Ou  ydj  /uri 
uTodu'^i'M;   cf7c/i;^ra/  C6rf   (&/   T»czr,rai)  rod;  >.fr^6u;,  drt  d»wrffca»  vaiK 
OLTodii^iu;  Urt^  d^iQTttrroi  firksru^i^  rr,^  dXr^iiai.     Fragm.  de  Rcsur*  lb 
init :  *0.afk  rr,;  a/.r,!>>/a;  7,6yo;  iarh  ihtu^ fso^  xat  aurf^o6tf/o;,  urh  fuiit/um 
/3'i^a»o»  i/Ayy^rrj  ^sXa/v  rri^ru^,  /ir,dt  Tr,v  ca^  roti;  ctxoOouJV  dt*  dctdfi^cais 
c^frzff/y  UToacvf/r.      To  yap  f  jysvf;  auroD  xai  ^frei^og  aurfi  r^  n/o)^aifV 
^i6Tfjf^^ui  l)s>wC/...7affa  yd9  drrodu^ti  iayy^cri^a  xai  c/^reri pa  rou  em^bifl^ 
lu.af^c'j  ruy^avir  t7  yt   ro  rr^oTt^ov  dr:tST0J,u,tif0*   tr^'^iq   fijy   dcodi/^if  f^f^i 
ravTfi;  xo/jLia^-iffr,;  Iruyj  rrlffnu;,  xai  rc/oDro»  f f  avi},   oTmf  iXiytro^      Ti;  & 
d/.r^iiai  iayv^ortsoy  oibiv,  o'jc't  criffron^bn'  uffn  o  rrs^i  raun;;  d'r66%t^i9  ahiif 
Ejnoio;   iffTi  r^   rd   ^a/»6,asva  aia^f,(r!ai  \6yoi;  diXovr/  d7odi/xvu0^0u,  &tn 
^ai^srai,     TZv  yd^  bid  roO  Xoycu   }.afjL^avofii^w  xfiirr,Pi6¥  isriw  iy  aS^nnC 

abrr,;  6i  x^iTrisi'j*  oOx  iffri  cX>iv  a'jTr,;,  Kor  do  wc  find  any  definitions 
of  the  nature  and  idea  of  revelation  (contrasted  with  the  tmths 
which  (omc  to  us  by  nature  and  reason),  of  the  abstract  posa- 
bility  and  necessity  of  revelation,  etc.,  because  such  contrasts 
did  not  then  exist.  Christianity  (in  connection  with  the  Old 
Test.)  was  considered  as  the  true  revelation  ;  even  the  beat  ideis 
of  earlier  philosophers  compared  with  it  were  only  like  the 
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ht  which  precedes  the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun.  Comp. 
.  M  Dial.  c.  Tr.  ab  initio. —  Tert,  apolog.  c.  18,  (de  testim. 
3,  c.  2,)  speaks  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  positive 
Iter  of  the  Christian  religion  (Jiunt,  noii  nascuntur  Chris- 

t hough  he  also  calls  the  human  soul  naturaliter  Christiana 
.  c.  17),  and  ascribes  to  it  the  innate  power  of  appropriat- 

itself,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  all  that  may  be  known 

Divine  Being  by  the  works  of  nature,  de  testim.  an.  5. 
me  of  Alexandria  also  compares  the  attempt  of  philoso- 
to  comprehend  the  Divine  without  a  higher  revelation,  to 
;terapt  of  a  man  to  run  without  feet  (Cohort,  p.  64) ;  and 
ir  remarks,  that  without  the  light  of  revelation  we  should 
ible  hens  which  are  fattened  in  a  dark  cage  in  order  to  die 
p.  87.)  We  become  the  children  of  God  only  by  the  reli- 
rf  Christ  (p.  88,  89,)  comp.  Paed.  i.  2.  p.  100,  i.  12,  p.  156, 
1  numerous  other  places.  Clement  indeed  admits  that  wise 
before  Christ  had  approached  the  truth  to  a  certain  ex- 
but  while  they  sought  God  by  their  own  wisdom,  others 
Christians)  find  him  (better)  through  the  medium  of  the 
3,  comp.  Pad.  iii.  8,  p.  279.  Strom,  i.  1,  p.  319,  ibid.  i.  6, 
6.  The  Clementine  Homilies,  however,  depart  from  this 
yf  a  positive  revelation  (17.  8.  and  18.  6),  and  represent 
ttemal  revelation  of  the  heart  as  the  true  revelation,  the 
rial  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  i^fi.  Comp.  Baum- 
H'Crxisius,  ii.  p.  783;  on  the  other  side,  SchUemann^  p. 
Bs.  353,  BS. 

According  to  the  Clementine  Homilies  there  is  no  essen- 
lifference  between  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrine 
Dses.  Comp.  Credner^  1.  c.  part  2,  p.  254.  Schliemann, 
5,  ss. 

As  most  of  the  Gnostics  looked  upon  the  demiurgus  either 

being  that  stood  in  a  hostile  relation  to  God,  or  as  a  being 

ferior  rank,  and  limited  powers;  as  they,  moreover,  consi- 

i  the  entire  economy  of  the  Old  Test,  as  a  defective,  and 

perverse  institution,   we  can  easily  conceive  that  in  their 

the  blessings  which  have  come  to  us  as  the  effects  of  the 
ion  of  Christ,  consist  only  in  our  deliverance  from  the  bonds 
e  demiurgus.    (Comp.  the  §§  on  God,  the  fall,  and  redemp- 

) 
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P20. 


MOOK  OF   ARGUMENT. 


From  wluit  lias  been  sulci  1>i*forOy  it  appears  tliat  the 
Christian  a|»olo^ists  iVul  not  I'onihie  theuiBelvos  to  tlie 
Now  T<'st.,  hnt  that  thi'v  also  (^in  opposition  to  the  (ien- 
tih>8 )  (If^fcndiMl  tlu*  history,  laws.  (lo<*trincs,  and  prophecies 
of  till'  (.)M  Tost,  against  the  atUu'ks  of  all  who  were  not 
Jows.^')      AfttT    havinjr    thus    laid  a    foundation,   tliev 
prooc(Ml(Ml  to  prove  the  suj)oriority  of  Christianity  to 
botli  tlio  Jewish  and  Paj^an  systems,  by  showing  how  all 
the  pro|»hecies  and  types  of  the  O.  Test,  had  been  ful- 
fdied  in  Christ.^*^^      It  mnst,  however,  bo  admitted,  that 
thov    not    unfrennentlv  indultred    in  arbitrary  and  un- 
natural  intcTpretations.  and  that  some  of  their  exposi- 
tions of  th(»  types  and  fij:!:ures  of  the  law  are  in  a  high 
decree  fanciful.'  ^^      But  as  the  apologists  found  in  the 
O.  Test,  a  point  of  connection  with  Judaism,  so  they 
found  in  the  Grecian  ])hilosophy  a  point  of  connection 
with  Pajrauism  ;  with  this  <litl'erence  only,  that  wliatever 
is  Divine  in  the  latter,  is  for  the  greatest  part  derived 
from  the  O.  Test.,(^)  corrupted  by  the  artifices  of  de- 
mons/^^   and  a])pears,  at  all  events,  very  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  Christianity,   however  great  the  ana- 
logy may  bc.^^^    PLven  those  writers  who,  like  TertuUian, 
discarded  the  philosophical  dovelopcmcnt  of  the  under- 
standing, because  they  perceived  in  it  nothing  but  an 
ungodly  perversity,^"^  were  compelled  to  admit  a  profound 
psychological  connection  between  human  nature  and  the 
Christian  religion  (the  testimony  of  the  soul,)W  and  to 
derive  with  others  a  princi])rd  argument  for  the  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity  from  its  moral  eftects.(^)     Thus  the 
external  argument  which   is  founded  upon   the  miracles 
of  the  N.  Test.,(***)  was  adduced  only  as  a  kind  of  auxi- 
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lary  proof,  and  its  complete  validity  was  no  longer  ac- 
mowledged.(^^)  As  auxiliary  proofs  we  may  further 
consider  the  argument  derived  from  the  Sibylline  or- 
ioles/**-^) the  miraculous  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
nidst  of  persecutions,^ *•'')  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
)rophecy  relative  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem/*^) 
The  last  two  were,  like  the  moral  argument,  taken  from 
vhat  happened  at  that  time. 

^*>  This  argument  was  founded  especially  upon  the  high  an- 
iquity  of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  miraculous  care  of  God  for 
heir  preservation ;  Josephus  argued  in  a  similar  manner  against 
ipion,  i.  8. 

»*'  Comp.  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  c.  32 — 35.  dial,  cum  Tryphone, 
7.  8.  11.     Athenag,  ler.  c.  9.     Orig.  contra  Cels.  i.  2.     Com- 
aent.  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  28.     0pp.  iv.  p.  87. 

^^*  Ep.  Barn.  c.  9.  The  circumcision  of  the  318  persons  by 
ibraham  (Gen.  xvii.)  is  represt  ntcd  as  a  mystery  which  was  made 
nown  to  him.  The  number  tiiree  hundred  and  eighteen  is 
omposed  of  three  hundred,  and  eight,  and  ten.  The  numeral 
3tt€rs  of  ten  and  eight  are  I  and  H  {n),  which  are  the  initials  of 
he  name  'Iij^oS;.  The  numeral  letter  of  three  hundred  is  T,  which 
\  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  And  Clement  of  Rome^  in  his  first 
Ipistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  geneially  sober  enough, 
lys  that  the  scarlet  line  which  Rahab  was  admonished  by  the 
pies  to  hiing  out  of  her  house,  was  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Chribt, 
.  12.  Likewise  Justin  M.  dialog,  cum  Tryph.  §  111.  Accord- 
ig  to  him  the  two  wives  of  Jacob,  Lea  and  Rachel,  are  types 
f  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  the  two  goat«  on  the 
ay  of  atonement  types  of  the  two  advents  of  Christ,  the  twelve 
ells  upon  the  robe  of  the  high-priest  types  of  the  twelve  apos- 
es,  etc.  Justin  carries  this  mode  of  interpretation  to  an  ex- 
erne  length,  especially  with  regard  to  the  cross,  which  he  sees 
^erywhere,  not  only  in  the  0.  T.  (in  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
'  good  and  evil,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  etc.)  but  also  in  nature,  in 
le  horn  of  the  unicorn,  in  the  human  countenance,  in  the  pos- 
ire  of  a  man  engaged  in  prayer,  in  the  vessel  with  its  sails,  in 
le  plough,  in  the  hammer.  Comp.  Apol.  i.  c.  55,  dial,  cum 
ryph.  §  97.  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  Minuc.  Felix,  c.  29 ;  but 
3  does  not  deduce  any  further  conclusions  from  such  figurative 
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language.  Ire-mfa^  »crA  in  the  tlirue  HpieB  of  Jericho  the  three 
]>or8(>n8  ill  tho  (judliead,  advorrt.  Ilieret.  iv.  20.  It  would  be 
easy  to  iiiultiiil}'  thot^o  i*xample8  ad  infiiiituiii,  (coinp  §  33,  note 
3.) 

^*^  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  c.  5;).     Cohort,  ad  Grsuc.   C.  14.     Th^ 
phit,  nd  Autid.  iii.  hi.  17.  I'O,  LM.      Tatian  contra  Grsec.  abioit. 
and  c.  Ji.      Ttrtnl/ian,  Apol.  c.  11) :  Oinncs  itaqiic  Hubstantia.s 
onin4>8<|uo  materias,  originrs,  ordihcs,  venaK  vetcrani  cuju^qae 
Htili  vostri,  ^entcM  ctiam  pl(*rasquo  ot  urbes  insignes,  canasme- 
niorinruin,  ipsas  doni([Uo  otiigies  littoraruin  indices  custodesque 
roruni,  et  pnto  adiiuc  minus  dicimus.  ipsos  inquain  deoB  Testroi, 
ipsa  trmpla  vt  oracula  ct  sacra,  uniuri  interim  prophetao  ecriniam 
vincit,  in  quo  vidotur  thcMiurua  collocatus  totiu8  Judaici  sacra- 
monti,  et  iiide  etiam  noMtri.     Clem.  AUwamL  Paed.  ii.  c.  1,  p. 
17t>,  c.  10,  p.  L*-M,  iii.  c.   11,  p.  2S«>.     Stromata,  L  p.  355,  ti.  p. 
752,  and  many  otiier  passages.      Ho  thercforo  calls  Plato  •  t^ 
'Ei.a/wv  ^//.o'ffofo;,  Strom,  i.  1.   Comp.  Batu\  Gnosis  p.  256.    Orig, 
contra  Cols.  iv.  ab  init.   Tcschirner,  Geschichte  der  Apologetik, 
p  101,  102. 

'')  Jn^'itin  M.  Apul.  i.  c.  54.  Thus  tho  domons  are  said  to 
have  been  pre.*<ent  when  .lacoh  blessed  his  sons.  But  as  the 
heathen  pliilosophers  could  not  interpret  the  passage  Gen.  xlix. 
11 :  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  in  its  true  Messianic  sense, 
they  referred  it  to  Bacchus,  theinventorof  the  vine,  and  changed 
the  foal  into  ^ega^^us  (because  they  did  not  know  whether  tho 
animal  in  question  was  a  horse  or  an  ass.)  In  a  similar  manner 
a  misinterpretation  of  tho  prophecy  relative  to  the  conceptioa 
of  the  viri;in  (Is.  vii.  14,)  gave  rise  to  tho  fable  of  Perseus,  etc, 
(comp.  §  49.) 

^^)  JuMii  M,  calls  in  a  certain  sense  Christians  all  those  who 
live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Logos  (reason,)  Apology,  i.  c. 
46.  The  Platonic  Philosophy  is  in  his  opinion  not  absolutely 
different  (aX/.or^/a)  from  Christianity.  But  before  the  coining  of 
Christ  there  existed  in  tlic  world  only  the  seeds  (Xoyo;  0<7i^/uam»() 
of  what  was  manifested  afterwards  in  Christ  as  absolute  truth, 
comp.  Apol.  ii.  c.  13.     Clem,  Al€a\  Strom,  i.   c.  20,  p.  376; 

Xusi'l^ira/  di  jj  s'O.rjvixri  oi\ri^.)eici  r?;  xa.Y  TJ/xa;,  i/  r.ai  roD  auroD  fi.$T%i)\j^ftt 

roi;  ofioioi;,  (Ho  speaks,  however,  of  philosophy  as  such,  and  not 
of  tho  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epicura3an,  Aristotelian,  or  any  other  phi- 
losophy, Strom,  i.  7,  p.  338.J  comp.  Baiir^  p.  520,  ss.     Clement 
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involves  himself  in  contrjadictions  in  judging  of  paganism  more 
favourably  at  one  time  and  less  so  at  another ;  comp.  Baur,  p. 
632.  Afinucius  Felix,  c.  16,  in  opposition  to  the  scholastic  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  philosophers,  recommends  the  philosophy  of 
good  sense  which  is  accessible  to  all  (ingenium,quod  non  studio 
paratur,  sed  cum  ipsa  mentis  formatione  generatur,)  and  despises 
Uler^  reliance  on  authorities ;  nevertheless  he  himself  appeals 
to  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  and  their  partial  agreement 
with  Christianity,  c.  19,  c.  21,  c.  34.  Such  language  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  attack  he  makes  upon  Socrates 
(scurra  Atticus)  c.  38,  to  whom  others  would  assign  the  highest 
rank  among  the  ancient  philosophers. 

^^^  Tert.  de  pr»sQr.  7,  8:  HaB  sunt  doctrinae  hominum  et  dsemo- 
niorum,  prurientibus  auribus  natsB  de  ingenio  sapientiie  secularis, 
quam  Dominus  stultitiam  vocans,  stulta  mundi  in  confusionem 
etiam  philosophorum  ipsius  elegit.  Ea  estenim  materia  sapieutiaB 
secularis,  temeraria  interpres  divina^  natura)  et  dispositionis. 
Ipsse  denique  haereses  a  philosophia  subornantur  .  .  .  Quid 
ergo  Athenis  et  Hierosoloymis !  quid  AcademisQ  et  Ecclesiaa  ? 
quid  hsereticis  et  Christianis  ?  Nostra  institutio  de  porticu  Salo- 
monis  est,  qui  et  ipse  tradiderat  Dominum  in  simplicitate  cor- 
dis esse  qusBrendum.  Viderint,  qui  Stoicum  et  Platonicum  et 
dialectum  christianismum  protulerunt.  Nobis  curiositate  opus 
Don  est  post  Christum  Jesum,  nee  inquisitione  post  Evangelium. 
Cum  credimus,  nihil  desideramus  ultra  credere.  TertuUian  calls 
the  philosophers  patriarchal  haereticorum  (de  anima  3;  adv. 
Hennog.  8,)  and  Plato  omnium  haereticoruni  condimentarius  (de 
anima,  23.) 

(^>  Tert,  de  test.  anim.  I :  Novum  testimonium  advoco,  immo 
omni  litteratura  notius,  onini  doctrina  agitatius,  omni  editione 
vulgatius,  toto  homine  majus,  i,  e.,  totum  quod  est  hominis. 
Consiste  in  medio,  anima  .  .  .  Sed  non  eam  te  advoco,  quad 
scholis  formata,  bibliothecis  exercitata,  academicis  et  porticibus 
Atticis  parta,  sapientiam  ructas.  Te  simplicem  et  rudem  et  im- 
politam  et  idioticam  compello,  qualem  te  habent  qui  te  solam 
habent,  illam  ipsam  de  compito,  de  trivio,  de  textrino  totam. 
Imperitia  tua  mihi  opus  est,  quoniam  aliquantulas  peritise  nemo 
credit.  Ea  expostulo,  quae  tecum  hominis  infers,  quae  aut  ex 
temet  ipsa,  aut  ex  quocunque  auctore  tuo  sentire  didicisti ; 
Ibid  :  Non  es,  quod  sciam  Christiana  :  fieri  enim,  non  nasci  soles 
Christiana.     Tamen  nunc  a  te  testimonium  flagitant  Christiani* 
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ab  extranea  aclTorsuH  tuo8,  ut  tcI  tibi  crubescant,  quod  ros  ob 
ea  oderint  vt  irriilcuiit.  <|usb  tc  nunc  consciam  dctiiieant.  Noa 
placcinus  Deuni  prH'dicantus  hoc  nomine  unico  uiiicuni,  a  quo 
omnia  ot  Kub  (|uo  universa.  Die  tostiinonium,  81  ita  8ci8.  Nam 
te  quoquo  ])alum  ot  tota  libortato,  quia  non  licet  nobis,  domi  ac 
foris  amiiinus  ita  pronuntiarc  :  Quod  I)cu8  dedorit,  et  ai  Deiu 
voluerir,  etc.  Cnmj).  Apol.  c.  17;  do  virgin,  veland.  c  5. 
(taeita  consciontia  naturitt).  XifanUer,  Antignosticutf,  p.  86 — 89. 
Schu'f'ffi<n\  MontanisniUH.  p.  1*8,  tw. 

^^^  Jtiiitin,  J\L  Apology,  i.  c.  14  :  O/  rdX^xi  futvonn'ati  yaU^^rt;,  r3i 

xai  uytnrtT'^  l)c^  iajrt^C^  u^arii^iixoTfi'  yr^ir,fj,dTUi  dt  xa/ xri;,udrM»  JcM'j^ 
VfiiTog  /ta/./.cv  6Ti>yo)>7i^,  »D»  xai  a,  l^ojMtv  f/;  xonhv  ^hctns,  xa/  vavri  3j«- 
/liitfj  xcncmoZirii'  oi  ,ai(ra/./.y;Ao«  h%  xai  a>.>.ijXo^6»G/  xai  ^6bg  rcug  cuy  ifJL%f\h 
hoif^  bid  ra  TJi}  iarla;  xoiid;  /jlti  Toio'j,tji.ivot,  vDi*  /xfra  rij*  iTtfdmat  r«u  Xm^ 
€roZ  Ofidbiatrti  yiicfjLU'.i^  xai  u-:t>TU¥  f^^*);^"  titvoJU^u  xai  r*u;  ddixag  fue^v- 
ra;  ^tiiin^f  ct/jCu,a5i&/,  O'u;  o/  xard  ret;  roD  X^«(froD  xaXa;  C^o^i^/AOtfUrtt; 
/SiCuffavrf;  fW/.T.Oi^  ^/r/,  (Tlii' ^,a7l  riuv  aOrwv  cra^a  rod  ?tt»rw»  diffco'^o^ro;  6fW 

ri/p^fA.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  §  8.  oO.  Orat.  ad  Gra>co8.  5.  Epist.  ad 
Diognetum,  5.  Athnunj,  l<»g.  c.  II.  Tert,  Apol.  abinit.  J/tiitic/iu 
Felivy  c.  ol,  37,  o8.  Orij,  contra  Cels.  i.  c.  2(J.  Opp.  i.  p.  345. 
Tbey  were  in  practice  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  argu- 
ment tlirough  the  chargcB  brought  forward  by  the  Gentiles, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  refute. 

^^°'  Not  only  were  those  miracles  adduced  which  are  mention- 
ed in  Scripture,  but  also  those  vvliich  still  took  place.  {JiuU 
M.  Dialog  c.  Trypli.  c.  39,  82,  88.  Iren.  ii.  31,  82.  Orig.  contra 
Cels.  iii.  24.  Opp.  i.  p.  461.  At  tlio  same  time  the  Christians 
did  not  directly  deny  the  existence  of  miracles  in  tlie  heathen 
world,  but  iiscribed  them  to  the  influence  of  demons  (ibid,  and 
Minucius  FtL  Oct.  c.  20)  ;  the  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tributed the  Christian  miracles  to  niagic.  Comp.  Tatiam  contra 
Graecos,  c.  18.  Ong,  contra  Cels.  i.  38,  67,  68.  iii.  24-33.  We 
find,  however,  that  Minucius  Felix  denies  the  reality  of  miracles 
and  myths  in  the  pagan  world,  on  the  ground  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  such  supernatural  events;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  that  ground  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  becu  taken 
by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  Octav.  c.  20  :  Quad  si  esacnt 
facta,  fierent ;  quia  fieri  non  possunt,  ideo  nee  facta  sunt ;  and 
c.  23 :  Cur  enim  si  nati  sunt,  non  hodieque  nascuntur? 

'^^)  Though  Origeriy  in  speaking  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
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miracles,  ag  compared  with  the  evidence  derived  from  prophecy, 
calls  the  former  the  evidence  of  power,  and  the  latter  the  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  (contra  Cels.  i.  2),  yet  he  gives  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  evidence  of  the  spirit.  He  was  well  aware  that  a 
miracle  produces  a  strong  i-npression  upon  the  person  wc  wish 
to  convince,  only  when  it  is  performed  in  his  presence,  but  that 
it  loses  all  ita  force  as  evidence  with  those  whose  mind  is  pre- 
judiced against  the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  and  who  reject 
miracles  as  myths,  comp.  Comment,  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  87.  Nor 
do  the  Clementine  Homilies  admit  miracles  as  evidences,  while 
they  lay  greater  stress  upon  prophecies.  (CVedner,  1.  c.  part  3. 
p.  278,  comp.  with  p*  245.)  Origen  spoke  also  of  spiritual  and 
moral  miracles,  of  which  the  visible  miracles  were  the  symbols 
(lie  admitted,  however,  their  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
real  facts) ;  contra  Cels.  ii.  p.  423  :  "  I  shall  say  that  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Jesus  his  disciples  have  performed  greater 
miracles  than  himself;  for  to  the  present  moment  they  who 
were  blind  in  spirit,  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  they  who 
were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  virtue,  listen  eagerly  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  God,  and  eternal  life ;  many  who  were  lame  in  the 
inner  man,  skip  like  the  hart,"  etc.  Comp.  contra  Cels.  iii.  24  ; 
where  he  speaks  of  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  of  prophesying 
as  an  indifferent  thing  (Atseroy),  which  considered  in  itself  does 
not  possess  any  moral  value. 

<^  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  ii.  31,  36,  38.  Clem.  Cohort. 
p.  86.  Stromata,  vi.  5.  762.  Celsus  charged  the  Christians 
with  having  corrupted  the  Sibylline  books.  (Orat.  contra  Cels. 
vii.  32,  34.)  Editions  of  the  Sibyll.  oracles  were  published  by 
Servatiua  Gallceua^  Amstel.  1689.  4.  and  by  Angela  Mai,  Me- 
diolani,  1817,  8.  On  their  origin  and  tendency,  comp.  Thorla- 
CIU8,  Libri  Sibyllistarum  veteris  ecclesiae,  etc.  Havniae,  1815,  8, 
and  Bleek  in  the  Berliner  theolog.  Zeitschrift,  i.  120,  ss.  172, 
88.  [^Stuart,  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  I.  p.  87-107.]  The 
case  of  the  'Tardo^n^,  to  whom  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  20,  and  Clem. 
1.  c.  appeal,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Comp. 
FFa/c/i,  Ch,  F.  TT.,  de  Hystaspide  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Commentat. 
Societ.  Reg.  Getting.  But  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  (though 
a  partial  UbC  was  made  of  them),  as  well  as  their  miracles,  were 
attributed  to  demonaical  agency  ;  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  26,  27,  Cle- 
ment. Homil.  iii.  9-13. 

jis)  Origen  contra  Cels.  i.  p.  321.  ii.  361.  de  princip.  iv.  Justin 
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M.  hiinsi'lt'  (and  many  otlien)  had  been  converted  by  wit- 
noMHin<^  th(*  liiinnosA  wliich  many  of  the  martyni  exhibited. 
Comp.  his  Ap.iloifv,  ii.  p.  1M>,  and  Dialog,  cum    Tryph.  §121: 

Ka/  (ijoua  6 ^{>; Tort  tb-.Tr  tarn  jT6/xr/»a»ra  dtd  ri]»  «'|»6;  roi  ii>J0i  'rinra 
aToDavflfv,  Citt  6t  re  l*o.%a  rcO  * lr,6(,ii  ix  catro;  yhcu^  at^^tirmif  nallm- 
/tifl/va^ra;  xa<  i>7o.ai>o»ra;  ■ra^rcc  7a'r;^ii»  uti^  rcu  /xq  ap^^tfatfl^ai  a^r&»f«d 
fffr/  X.  r,  >.. 

"^  Origen  contra  Cekum,  ii.  13.  0pp.  i.  p.  400. 

SorUCES  OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

OrfUi,  J,  (\  Si'locta  {latruni  eoi-If^'iip  cijnta  ad  umywnmir  sacram  pertiiMD- 
ii:i,  Tiirici  H2iK  TniDp.  Iiii*  cjiyav :  'I'railition  und  Scription,  io 
SchtiUhfifg  i'lluT  Uatioiiali-in  und  SupranaturaliMn  ChriMmanHf  W, 
L.,  i'lluT  Truiiithdi  iiiul  Schrifi,  Li*};us  und  Kabbala,  Tilbingea,  18^ 
Srhenl'l,  iKy  iilu-r  il;i<  urspruiig:liclie  Verhaltiii«s  der  Kirche  xom 
KaiiDi),  B.iM-l,  l.s.:s. 

The  original  livinjr  source  from  whence  the  knowledge 
of  all  truth  was  chTivod,  wius  the  spirit  of  Christ  him- 
self who,  according  to  his  promise,  guided  the  Apostles, 
and  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  into  all  truth.  The 
Cath()Ii<'  church  therefore  considered  herself  from  tlie 
first  as  the  bearer  of  this  sj)irit,  and  consequently  main- 
tained that  the  charge  of  the  true  tradition^  and  the  de- 
velopeiuent  of  th<»  doctrines  which  it  teaches^  were  com- 
mitted to  her.O)  The  task  of  the  first  church  was  to 
preserve  oral  traditions,  to  collect  the  written  apostolical 
documents,  and  to  determhie  the  Canon.  It  was  not 
until  this  Canon  w  as  nearly  completed,  and  about  to  as- 
sume its  present  form,  that  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
as  it  (existed  both  in  its  or;il  and  its  written  forms^  was 
distinctly  separated  from,  and  held  along  with  the  sacred 
Canon,  like  a  distinct  branch  of  the  same  original 
source.(*^ 

'^>  The  doctrine  concerning  the  Scriptures  and  tradition  can. 
be  fully  understood  (»nly,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
dogma  concerning  the  church  (§  71.) 
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^  On  this  account  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  represent  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  as  two  sources  which  rise  near  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  both  flow  from  one  common  source, 
and  run  in  different  directions  only  after  some  time.^ — The  same 
term  ^a,¥(L^  (regula  sciL  fidei)  was  first  applied  to  either  of  them. 
— For  its  usage  comp.  Suicer  (Thesaurus  Ecclesiast.  sub  voce) 
and  Planck,  //.,  nonnnlla  de  significatu  canonis  in  ccclesia  an- 
tiqua  ejusque  serie  recte  constituenda,  Gott.  1820.  Nitzsch, 
System  der  christlichen  Lehre,  §  40,  41.  \_Lardnerj  Works,  v. 
p.  257.]  According  to  the  Montanists  there  are  various  histo- 
rical degrees  or  periods  of  revelation,  viz.  I.  The  law  and  the 
prophets;  the  period  of  primitive  revelation,  which  extends  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  corresponds  to  the  duritia  cor- 
dis. 2.  The  period  of  the  Christian  revelation,  represented  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  corresponding  to  the  infirmitas 
carnis.  3*  The  period  of  the  revelation  of  the  paraclete,  ex- 
tending to  the  end  of  time,  and  corresponding  to  the  sanctitas 
spiritualis.  Comp.  Tertull.  de  monogam.  14.  Schwegler,  Mon- 
tauismus,  p.  37. 


31. 


CANON  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

[Cotin,  Scholastic  Hbtorj  of  the  Canon,  4to.  Lond.  1657.  167*2.  Du  Pin, 
History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Test.,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1699—1700.  Schmid,  Historia  Antiq.  et  Vin- 
dicatio  Canonis  V.  et  N.  T.  Lips.  1775.  Jones,  New  and  Full  Method 
of  settling  the  Canonic.  Authoritj  of  the  N.  Test.  3  vols.  Alexander^ 
Canon  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test  ascertained.  Lond.  1828.  *Lardner^ 
iV.,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  (Works,  i.  to  iv.  and  v.  to  p.  251.) 
Alexamder,  W,  L,,  on  the  Canon,  in  Kitto,  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Liter,  where 
the  literature  is  given.]  J.  Kirchkofer^  Quellensammlungzur  Geschichte 
des  neutestameritlichen  Kanons  bis  auf  Hieronyinus,  Zur.  1844.  H. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  Test. 

■ 

that  of  the  O.  Test.(^)  which  had  been  previously  esta- 
blished;  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Catholic  church. 
The  Gnostics,  however,  and  the  Marcionites  in  particular, 
rejected  the  O.  Test.^-^  A  desire  gradually  arose  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  possess  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
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and  evangelists  in  a  collective  form.       These  writings 
owed  their  origin  to  different  causes.     The  apostolical 
e|)istlos  had  been  written  as  circumstances  required,  and 
were  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times ;  the  narratives  of  the  so-called  evanorelists^^^^  had 
likewise  been  composed  with  a  view  to  supply  present 
wants,  but  also  with  some  regard  to  posterity.     These 
testimonies  of  primitive  Christianity  would  serve  as  an 
authoritative  standar<l  of  religion  and  morals^  and  form 
an  effective  barrier  against  the  introduction  of  all  that 
was    either    of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  or  more  recent 
date  (apocry})hal.)      lite  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
however,    was   oidy  gradually  formed,   and  some  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  completed.     In  the  course  of  the 
second  o<Mitury  the  four  gospels  were  received  by  the 
church  in  the  form  in  \vhich  we  now  have  them.C*)      On 
the  contrary,  the  gospt^ls  of  the  heretics, ^•^)  as  they  were 
called,  wertj  n^jectcul.      x\t  the  close  of  the  present  pe- 
riod the  Af^ts  of  tli(»  Apostles,  the   Vi  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  however  only  one  part 
of  the  church  considered  as  a  work  of  Paul,W  and,  lastly, 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter, 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Canon.     With  regard  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of 
John,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  and  2  Peter,  and,  lastly, 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  opinions  were  yet  for 
some  time  divided.^' ^      On  the  other  hand,  some  other 
writings  which  are  not  now  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  Canon,  viz.  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Glemeat^ 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  were  held  by  some  (espe- 
cially Clement  and   Origen)  in  equal  esteem  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  quoted  as  such/^) 

<^^  A  difTerenoo  of  opiiiion  obtained  only  in  reference  to  Ihe 
use  of  certain  Greek  writings  of  later  origin  (libri  eccloaiasticit 
Apocrypha.)  The  Jews  tliomselves  had  already  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Canon   of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  and  ilie 
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Canon  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  comp.  Miinscher,  Handbuch. 
vol.  i.  p.  240,  88.,  and  the  introductions  to  the  O.  Test.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (in  Euseb.  \v.  26.)  and  Oiigen  (ibid.  vi.  25.)  give  enu- 
merations of  the  books  of  the  O.  Test,  which  nearlv  coin- 
cide.  [^Lardner,  ii.  p.  158,  159 ;  493 — 513.  Stuart,  critical 
hist,  and  defence  of  the  O.  Test.  Canon,  p.  431,  ss.]  The  dif- 
ference between  what  was  original,  and  what  had  been  added 
in  later  times,  was  less  striking  to  those  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  used  only  the  Greek  version.  Justin  M.  does 
not  quote  the  apocrypha  of  the  O.  Test,  though  he  follows  tiie 
Septuagiut  version;  comp.  Semisch,  II.  p.  3,  ss. 

^>  Comp.  Neander's  Gnostische  Systeme,  p.  276,  ss.  Baur^ 
Christliche  Gnosis,  p.  240,  ss.  The  Clementine  Homih'es  also 
regarded  many  statements  in  the  O.  Test,  as  contrary  to  truth, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  contradictions  which  are  found  there, 
Horn  iii.  10.  642,  and  other  passages.  Comp.  Credner,  I.e.  and 
Baur,  p.  317,  ss.  pp.  366,  367.  [Lardner,  viii.  485—489.  Ne- 
andtr^  1.  c  ii.  p  122,  123.     Sorton,  1.  c.  iii.  p.  238.] 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  the   words  i^iayy'ty^av,  tuayytXiffr^;,  had 

a  very  different  meaning  in  primitive  Christianity ;  comp.  the 
lexicons  to  the  N.  Test,  and  Suicer,  Thes.  pp.  1220  a.  1234.— 
Jtkstiii  M.,  however,  remarks,  (Apol.  i.  c.  66.)  that  the  writings 
which  he  called  the  dvo/d,ifrifio¥iVfj.ara  of  the  Apostles,  were  also 
called  tifayysXia,  But  it  has  been  questioned  whether  we  have 
to  understand  by  tvayytXia  the  four  canonical  gospels ;  see 
SefiwegUr,  nachapostol.  zeitalter,  p.  216,  ss.  Concerning  these 
drro/ifnM'.,  and  the  earliest  collections  of  the  Gospel-narratives, 
the  Diatesseron  of  Tatian,  etc.  comp.  the  introductions  to  the 
N.  Test.  [^GieselcTn  Ueber  die  Entstehung  und  friihesten 
Schicksale  der  Evangel.  1818.  Lardner,  N,  On  the  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history.  '  (Works,  i.  iv.  v.  to  p.  251.)  Norton,  A.^ 
On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  Tholucky  A.,  in 
Kitto,  1.  c.  art.  Gospel.] 

<*>  Irencsus,  adv.  HaBr.  iii.  11.  7.  attempts  to  explain  the 
number  four  from  cosmico-metaphysical  reasons:  'Enidrj  rsam^a 

xXiaara  rov  xod/tcu,  h  f  fff/ASv,  f/V/,  zai  re6ffa^a  xa3oA/%a  -irHv/ULara,  xarier- 
rri»rat  di  h  «xxAjjtf/a  icr/  ^atfjj;  rr^i  yrj;,  2ruXo{  6s  xai  6rr,oiyfMa  ixxXriOiag 
TO  ti/ayye'/.io*  xai  vnvfia  f^onfji  x.r.X.  TertuU.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  2.  5. 
Clement  of  Alex,  in  Euseb.  vi.  13.  Origen  in  tom  i.  in  Johan- 
nem,  Opp.  iv.  p.  5.     For  further  testimonies  of  antiquity  comp. 
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the  introductions  {de  Wette,  p.  103.)  [and  the  works  of  LarJner 
ill  particular.] 

<^^  Orig.  Horn.  i.  in  Luc.  Opp.  T  iii.  p.  93.J.  niulti  cuiiati  sunt 
Bcribcrc  cvangelia,  sod  non  omnes  recopti,  etc.     [The  principal 
spurious  gospels  arc  tlie  following :  The  Gospel  of  the  lulancy 
of  Jesus;  the  Gospi'I  of  Thomas  the  Israelite;  the  Prot^van- 
gelion  of  James;    the   (lospel  of  the    Nativity  of    Marj;  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,   or  the  Acts  of  Pilate  ;  the  GosjmjI  of 
Marcion ;  the  (iospel  of  the  Hebrews  (most  probably  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Nazarenes),  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Epcyptians.] 
Comp.  the  introductions  to  the  N.  Test.,  and  the  treatises  of 
Schn€ck'enbnrf/i'r,  Ilahn,   etc.  Fabrlcins,  Codex   apocryph.    N. 
Test.  iii.  ll.nnb.  1719,  and  Thilo,  Z>.  /.  C,  Cod.  apocr.  N.  Test. 
LipsiflB,    1832.       Cdinanny    historisch  oder  mythisch.     ILard- 
ner,  Works,  ii.  91—93,  236,  250,  251;  iv.  97,'  106.  131,  463; 
viii.  524—535.     Norton,  1.  c.  iii.  p.  214—286.      Wriffht,  W.,  in 
Kitto,  1.  c.  art.  Gospels,  spnrious,  where  the  literature  is  given.] 

^^  Comp.  U/eek,  Einleituni^  in  den  Briefe  an  die  Uebraer. 
Berlin,  1828.  Be  Wette,  Einleitung  ins  N.  Test.  ii.  p.  247. 
{_Stuart*tf  Comment,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ileb.  2  vols.  Loud. 
1828.  Alexander  J  IK.  Z,.,  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce,  where  the 
literature  is  given.] 

^^  The  Canon  of  Origen  in  Euseb.  vi.  25.  ILardner^  iL  493 
— 513.]  The  controversy  on  tlie  Book  of  Revelation  was  con- 
nected with  the  controversy  on  millennarianism.  Comp.  Lileke, 
Versuch  einer  vollstandigen  Einleitung  in  die  OffeiibaruDg  Jo- 
hannisy  und  die  gesammte  apokryphische  Litteratur.  Bonn. 
1832,  p.  261,  ss.  I* Davidson,  5.,  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce  Reve- 
lation.    Stuart,  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  I.  p.  290,  ra.] 

8>  Clem.  Strom,  i.  7,  p.  339.  ii.  6,  p.  445.  ii.  7,  p.  447-  (ii. 
15.  ii.  18.)  iv.  17,  p.  609.  v.  12,  p.  693.  vi.  8,  pp.  772,  773. 
Orig.  C  mment.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  Opp.  iv.  p.  683.  (Comment 
in  Matth.  Opp.  iii.  p.  644.)  Horn.  88.  in  Num.  T.  ii.  p.  249.— 
Contra  Celsum  i.  1.  §  63.  Opp.  i.  378.  (Comment,  in  Job.  iv. 
p.  153.)  de  princ.  ii.  3.  T.  i.  p.  82.  Euseb.  iii.  16.  Munsdier^ 
Ilandbuch,  i.  p.  289.  Mohler,  Patrologie,  i.  p.  87.  ILardrnTf 
ii.  18.  247.  528 ;  iL  p.  186,  187  ;  249.  303-  304.  530—532.] 
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§32. 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Sofmtagt  O,  F,  iV.,  doctrina  inspirationiA  ejusque  ratio,  historica  et  asus 
popularis,  Heidelberg,  1810.  8. — Rudelbach,  A,  G.,  die  Lehre  von  der 
Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrifl,  mit  Berticksichtigung  der  neuesten  Un- 
tersnchungen  dartiber  von  i^chleiermacher^  Twesten  und  SteudeL  (Zeit- 
schrift  filr  die  gesammte  latherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  edited  by 
Rudelbach  and  Guerike,  1840,  i.  1.)  Credner^  de  lihrorum  N.  T.  inspi- 
ratione  quid  statuerint  Christiani  ante  ^eculum  tertium  medium,  Jen. 
1828.  W.  Orimm,  Inspiration,  iu  Gruber  and  Ersch,  Encyclop.  sect. 
ii.  vol.  xix. 

That  the  prophets  and  Apostles  taught  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  had  its  foundation  in  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  itself.^')  But  according  to  this  view  inspi- 
ration was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dead  letter.  We 
find  that  the  Jews  generally  believed  in  the  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  their  sacred  writings,  before  the  Canon  of  the 
N.  Test,  was  completed,  at  a  time  when  the  living 
source  of  prophecy  had  ceased  to  operate.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  was  in 
some  degree  mixed  up  with  the  heathen  notions  con- 
cerning the  /latrixri  (art  of  soothsaying),^^)  but  it  did  not 
spring  from  them.  It  developed  itself  in  a  singular  form 
in  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  was  current  even  among  many  Christian  wri- 
ters. <^^  The  Fathers,  however,  differed  in  their  opinions 
respecting  inspiration ;  some  took  it  in  a  more  restrict- 
ed, others  in  a  more  comprehensive  scnse.^*^  But  they 
were  generally  more  inchned  to  admit  verbal  inspiration 
in  the  case  of  the  Old,  than  of  the  New  Test.  We  find, 
however,  some  whose  views  on  the  inspiration  of  the  N. 
Test,  writings  were  very  positive,  (^)  and  who  in  their 
support  frequently  appealed  to  the  connection  existing 
between  the  Old  and  the  N^w  Testaments,^^)  and  con- 
sequently between  the  writings  of  which  they  are  respect- 
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ively  coiu[>osed.  Orujen  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  maintains  that  thcTu  had  been  no  sure  criterion  of 
the  ins|)iration  of  the  O.  Tost,  before  the  manifestation 
of  Clu'ist,  hnt  that  the  inspiration  in  question  only  fol- 
lows from  the  Christian  mode  of  perception/')  But  all 
parties  insisted  more  particularly  on  the  practical  im- 
portance of  the  Scriptures,  the  richness  of  Divine  wis- 
dom clothiMl  in  unadorned,  beautiful  simplicity,  as  tending 
to  promote  the  edification  of  believers.^"^ 

'^'  2  Tim.  ill.  1(1;  2  Pet.  i.  19-21. 

<-^  Philo  was  tlio  first  writer  who  transforrod  the  ideas  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  tA'-^y'tKri  to  the  prophets  of  the  O.  Tebt., 
do  spec.  legf?.  iii.  cd.  Maiujey,  ii.  343,  qiiis  div.  rerum  hser. 
MaiHjeif,  i  510,  511.  do  pra^in.  et  poen.  ii.  417,  conip.  G/rorer, 
1.  c.  p.  54,  S8.  Ddtiue,  1  c.  p.  58.  Jottephus,  on  the  other  hand, 
aiioptis  the  mure  limited  view,  or  verbal  inspiration,  coQtra  Apioii, 
i.  7,  8. — The  idea  of  the  ^^avrix^i  was  carried  out  in  all  its  couse- 
quences  hy  one  section  of  the  Christian  church,  viz.  the  Montanists, 
who  attached  principal  importance  to  the  unconscious  state  of 
tlie  person  filled  with  the  Spirit,  coinp.  Schwegler,  MontaiiismuB, 
p.  [)9.  Allusions  to  it  are  also  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
Fathers,  especially  of  ^f/i6/*a/ora*,  Le^.  c.  9:  Kar*  ixcraM  rm 
i*  aoroT;  Xoyiff/MMv   xi*ri(ravro^   a-jroCt;  toZ   dn'ou  ciriu,aaro;. — Comp.    Tcrt. 

ad  vers.  Marc.  iv.  c.  22. — Oriyen  speaks  very  decidedly  agaiiuit 
it ;  contra  Cels.  vii.  4.     Opp.  i.  p.  596, 

(^'  The  account  given  by  Aristeas  was  repeated  with  mora 
or  less  numerous  additions  and  embellishments  by  other  writers, 
comp.  Jisejjhu%  Antiq.  xii.  c.  2.  Philo  de  vita  Mos.  (>60.  StahL 
in  Eichhoni's  Uepertorium  fiir  biblische  und  morgenlaudiache 
Litteratur,  i.  p.  200,  ss.  Elchhorn^  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Test 
§  159-338.  Rosenmiiller,  Handbuch  fiir  Litteratur  der  biblis- 
chen  Kritik  und  Exegese,  ii.  p.  334,  ss.  Jahn,  Einletung  ini 
Alte  Test.  §  33-67.  Berthold,  §  154-190.  De  Wette,  i.  p.  58. 
yiiinscher,  Handbuch,  i.  p.  307,  ss.  G/rorer,  p.  49.  ZkUme, 
i.  57,  ii.  1,  ss.  \_Daviditon,  «S'.,  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticisnit 
Edinb.  1839,  p.  35-44.  The  same  in  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  BihL 
Literat.  art.  Septuagint.]  According  to  Philo  even  the  gram- 
matical faults  of  the  LXX.  are  inspired,  and  offer  a  wide  field 
of  speculation  to  the  allegorical  interpreter,  Ddhne^  i.  p.  58. 
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Comp.  Justin  M.  Coh.  ad  Graec.  c.  13.  Ireuadus,  iii.  21.  Cletn. 
of  Alex.  Strom.  L  21,  p.  410.  Clement  perceives  ia  the  Greek 
versioQ  of  the  original  the  hand  of  providence,  because  it  pre- 
vented the  Gentiles  from  pleading  ignorance  in  excuse  of  their 
sins,  Strom,  i.  7,  p.  338. 

<^  The  apostolical  Fathers  speak  of  inspiration  in  very  gene- 
ral terms ;  in  quoting  passages  from  the  0.  Test.,  they  use  indeed 
the  phrase :  Xiyii  rb  flnriD/ta  rh  &ym^  or  similar  expressions,  but  they 
do  not  give  any  more  definite  explanation  regarding  the  man- 
ner of  this  inspiration.  Comp.  Clement  of  R.  in  several  places  ; 
IgncU.  ad  Magii.  c.  8,  ad  Philadelph.  c.  5,  etc.  Sonntaj,  doctrina 
iuspirationis,  §  16.  Justin  M,  is  the  first  author  in  whose  writ- 
ings we  meet  with  a  more  definite,  doctrinal  explanation  of  the 
process  which  is  thought  to  take  place,  Cohort,  ad  Graec.  §  8 : 

Ourf  ya^  ^uSti  ouri  dyS^WTiiri}  hvotcf  ovrw  fLiyxXa  xolI  ds/^  ^/vwtfxfiv  av^^u- 
rtt^  bxivarovj  dXKa  rfi  Sivea^iv  M  rouQ  aylo'ji  Sivd^ag  rfjX/xaDra  xarsXSoutf/j 
iotpf,  ^i  ou  "Kiyw  fdfijn  ^X'^*^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^iffTtxulii  ri  xai  pXwsixoiii  f/V(7i', 
dXka  xaSa^ot)^  iauroug  rjl  roZ  ^stou  cr»fu.aaro(  Tapatr^iTv  ivfy/ticf^  sv*  aitrh 
rh  Sf/bv  f§  ou^avoD  xarihf  9'>.^xr^o»,  usrtno  6pydv(ff  xi^d^ag  rnhg  ))  >.u^a;,  roTg 
itxcuotg  d»i^dsi  Xi^f^^^^^i  ^^  ^^*  ^siu9  f^fLiv  xal  ov^ayiatv  aTOxaXu-sj/9}  yvu6n* 
did  roZro  roiwf  uff^  i§  hhg  aro/Aaros  xal  fjLiag  y\utTr^g  xal  'Xiol  SsoD,  xal 
n^l  xo^fAW  xr/stbn^  xal  irt^l  irXd^tcag  a^^^uiirou,  xal  icf^i  av^^fiaT/Kij^  "^^y^i 
d^ava^iai  xas  riig  fitrd  rhf  jS/or  rourof  fLsXXovffrig  sffi^ai  xoifftca;,  xai  rrt^/ 
wdffTuv  utf  dvayxasbv  ti/iTv  hrtv  tlditaif  dxoXou^ojg  xai  ffvfi^wvug  dWriXoig  s6l» 
da^av  ifAag,  xal  ravra  hia^C^oig  r^oig  n  xa)  ^^ovotg  n)*  df/av  ^a/V  dtda^xaXiav 

wai%€y(Tnxmg.  Does  Justin  maintain  in  this  passage  that  the  writers 
were  altogether  passive  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  We  presuppose  that  a  lyre  is  constructed  according  to 
the  principles  of  acoustics,  and  properly  tuned :  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  plectron  should  produce  sounds  out  of  a  mere 
piece  of  wood  I  On  the  other  hand,  see  Semisch,  p.  18,  who 
identifies  the  view  of  Justin  with  that  of  the  Montanists,  and 
Schwegler,  Hon  tan.  p.  101.  From  the  conclusion  at  which  he  ar- 
rives, it  is  also  apparent  that  he  limits  inspiration  to  what  is 
religious,  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  saved. — 
The  theory  proposed  in  the  third  book  of  T/ieophilus  ad  Autoly- 
eumj  c.  23,  has  more  regard  to  external  things  :  he  ascribes  the 
correctness  of  the  Mosaic  chronology,  and  subjects  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  Dirine  inspiration. — Comp.  also  Athenag.  leg.  c.  7,  and 
6.9,  (where  the  same  figure  occurs:  u(fsl  obuXjjH;  auXhv  sfj.'r^Mai.) — 
The  views  of  Irenasus  on  inspiration  were  equally  strict  and 
positive,  adyers.   Haeret.  ii.  28  :  Scripturse  quidem  perfectse  sunt 
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quippe  a  verbo  Dei  et  Spiritu  ejus  dieted,  and  other  passages 
contained  in  the  third  book.  Tert.  de  prsescript.  hseret.  8,  9. 
advers.  Marc.  iii.  G.  Apol.  c.  18,  (coinp.  however,  §  34.)  CU- 
ment  of  Alexandr.  calls  the  Bacred  Scriptures  in  different  places 

y^a^oi  ^io^rvtuffrac,  or  quotcs  rh  ydo  ffr^/ta  xu^/ou,  rh  dyi9¥  ^r»fu/c*a  fXaXijdi 

raura^  etc.  Coh.  ad  Gr.  p.  66.  86 ;  ibidem  p.  67  he  quotes  Je- 
remiah, and  then  corrects  himself  in  those  words :  iuaXXov  ik  h 
'h^s,utf  rh  dyio\f^iZ/ia,  etc.  and  likewise  Pied.  i.  7. p.  134:  *0  v6/Mi  dti, 

MuiSiUi  ido^ri,  ou^i  ivbM(Affftojif  dWd  uvh  /Ltt  rou  X^/ou,  itd  McS- 

tfi  «5  di  rou  $s^d'!r9vrog  aurou.  On  the  infallibility  of  the  inspired 
writings,  see  Strom,  ii.  p.  432.  vii.  16.  p.  897.  Cyprian  calls  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible  divinse  plenitudinis  fontes,  advers,  Jud. 
prsef.  p.  18.  and  uses  in  his  quotations  the  satiie  phraseology 
which  Clement  employs,  de  unit,  ecclos.  p.  111.  de  opere  et 
elcem.  p.  201. 

<*^  The  doctrine  of  the  inspiration,  as  set  forth  in  the  N.  Test, 
writings,  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  his  work.     But  the  Fathers  did  not  think  so  much 
of  the  exertions  of  the  Apostles  as  writers^  as  of  the  power  which 
was  communicated  to  them,  to  teach^  and  to  perform  miracles, 
and  looked  upon  the  latter  as  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
It  was  not  till  the  writings  of  the  N.  Test,  had  been  collected 
into  one  Codex,  that  they  adopted  concerning  the  N.  Test,  those 
views  which  had  long  been  entertained  concerning  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  O.  Test.     Tertullian  first  makes  mention  of 
this  Codex  as  Novum  Inatrumentnm,  or  (quod  magis  usui  est 
dicere)  Novum  Testamentnm,  adv.  Marc.  iv.  1.,  and  he  lays  so 
much  stress  upon  the  reception  of  the  entire  Codex  as  a  crite- 
rion of  orthodoxy,  that  he  denies   the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who 
do  not  receive  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  canonical  (de  prsBscr. 
Hser.  22.)    Justin  M.  speaks  in  more  general  terms  of  the  Di* 
vine  inspiration,  and  miraculous  power  of  the  Apostles,  Apol.  L 
c.  39,  and  the  spiritual  gifts  of  Christians,  dialog,  cum  Tryph.  § 
88.     Tertullian,  however,  draws  a  distinction  between  these  two 
kinds  of  inspiration,  viz.  the  apostolical,  and  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  believers,  (de  exhort,  castit.  c.  4.),  and  represents  the 
latter  as  only  partial ;  but  ho  does  not  refer  the  former  kind  of 
inspiration  to  the  mere  act  of  writing. — But  in  the  writings  of 
IrencBu^  we  find  a  more  definite  allusion  to  the  extmardinarg 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  granted  to  the  Scusred 
penmen,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  N.  Test,  writers,  adv. 
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Hser.  lii;  16.  §  2 :  Potaerat  dicere  MatthaBUS  :  Jesu  vero  gene- 
ratio  sic  erat ;  sed  prseridens  spiritus  sanctus  depravatores  et 
praemuniens  contra  fradulcntiam  oorum,  per  Matthseum  ait: 
Christi  autem  generatio  sic  erat. 

•^  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  iv.  9.  p.  237  :  Non  alteram  quidem  Ve- 
tera, altenim  vero  proferentem  nova  docuit,  sed  unum  et  eun- 
dem.  Pater  familias  cnim  Dominus  est,  qui  universae  domui 
patemss  dominatur,  et  servis  quidem  et  adhuc  indisciplinatis 
condignam  tradens  legem;  liberis  autem  et  fide  justificatis 
congruentia  dans  pradcepta,  et  filiis  adapericns  suam  hasredita- 
tera Ea  autem,  quae  de  thesauro  proferuntur  nova  et  Vete- 
ra, sine  contradictione  duo  Testamenta  dicit:  vetus  quidem, 
quod  ante  fuerat,  legislatio;  novum  autem,  quae  secundum 
Evangelium  est  conversatio,  ostendit,  de  qua  David  ait :  Cari' 
tate  Domino  eanticum  nouum,  etc.  Comp.  iii.  11.  In  his  frag- 
ments he  compares  the  two  pillars  of  the  house  under  the  ruins 
of  which  Samson  killed  himself  and  the  Philistines,  to  the  two 
Testaments  which  overthrew  paganism.    Clem.  Al.  Paed.  p.  307 ; 

" AlLpm  df  rit  f6fM¥  d/ijx^rouy  rtfi  Xi&yift  tig  rroudayuyiav  rrig  dv^PcoTorrirogj  6  fit¥ 
iid  Mctf(n«;,  6  df  di'AnaroXw.     Oomp.  Strom,  i.  5.  p.  331.  iii.  10. 
p.  543. 
^  Orig.  de  princip.  iv.  c.  6.  0pp.  i.  p.  161 :  Awrlov  3f,  Sn  rh 

rw  TgopfiTixuv  X6yu¥  sv^foy  xai  rb  'ntu/iarixhv  rou  Muktsu;  ¥6fiou  €Xafi'^t¥ 
iciiiifAiffatrog'Ifigov,  '£va^9  ya^  va^abiiyfiara  vioi  roO  ^e07»su(rrou;  iJvai 
rag  ^aXoudf  y^apdg  vr^h  rij;  iindrifiiag  rou  X^/jrou  vct^a(rrri(rat  oit 
wd^it  6y¥arh¥  ^v,  eeXX'  i  'lijtfo'j  svidfifLia  6uva/Li¥ovi  uTTOTTtuiff^at  rhv  v6fiO¥ 
xai  roug  v'^pfirai  ug  tu  iua,  iii  rou.a^a»f ;  ^ya^gv,  btg  oupavitfj  X'^'-V''  ^^^y*" 

y^ofhfAha.  From  this  point  of  view  Origen  acknowledges  the 
inspiration  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  do  princ. 
procem.  c.  8.  0pp.  i.  p.l8.  lib.  iv.  ab  init.  contra  Gels.  v.  60.  0pp. 
L  p.  623.  Hom.  in  Jerem.  Opp.T.  iii.  p.  282:  Sacra  volumina  spi- 
ritus plenitudinem  spirant,  nihilque  est  sive  in  lege,  sivo  in  cvan- 
gelio,  sive  in  apostolo,  quod  non  a  plenitudine  divinae  majestatis 
descendat.  Comp.  Comm.  in  IVIatth.  T.  iii.  p.  732,  where,  in  re- 
ference to  the  different  relations  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the 
blind  men,  (Matth.  xx.  30-34;  Mark  x.  46-52;  Luke  xviii.  35-43.) 
he  assumes  that  the  evangelists  had  been  preserved  from  any 
fault  of  memory ;  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancies, he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. In  the  27th  Hom.  in  Num.  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  365,  he  further 
maintains  that  (because  of  this  inspiration)  nothing  superfluous 
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could  have  found  its  way  into  the  sacred  Scriptares,  and  ibat 
we  must  seek  for  Divine  illumination  and  direction,  when  we 
meet  with  difficulties.  Comp.  Horn,  in  Exod.  i.  4.  0pp.  T.  ii. 
p.  131 :  Ego  credens  verbis  Domini  mei  Jesu  Christi,  in  lege  et 
Prophetis  iota  quidem  unum  aut  apicem  non  puto  esse  mysteriis 
vacuum,  nee  puto  aliquid  horum  transire  posse,  donee  omnia 
fiant.— Philocalia  (Cantabrig.  1658,)  p.  19 :  n^ti  ai  rA  dyia  y^^ 

ifMl  rfi  M^uhT^  xal  Xf ^w»,  oux  hp^9f  ivutvm  fuu  xi »^;  (Exod.  ZZXiv.  20.) 

fl-oXXp  fl-Xf o*  aMi  oudf V  xtthv  i^tT.  Comp.  Schnitfer,  p.  286.  But  Origen 
softened  the  harshness  of  his  theory  partly,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  by  allegorical  interpretation,  (comp.  the  subse- 
quent §),  partly  by  assuming  (as  was  frequently  done  even  in 
later  times)  that  God,  like  a  teacher,  accommodates  himself  to 
the  degree  of  civilization  in  different  ages,  contra  Cels.  iv.  71, 
T.  i.  p.  556. 

<"'  IrencBua  compares  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  the  treasure 
which  was  hid  in  a  field,  adv.  Hser.  iv.  25.  26,  and  recom- 
mends their  perusal  also  to  the  laity,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  presbyters,  iv.  32.  Clement  of  Alexandr.  describes  their 
simplicity,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  thej  are  calculated 
to  produce,  Coh.  p.  66 :  r^apai  di  at  ^tTki  xou  9tXir§ibu  mipfMSt 

tfUfr«/cto/  gumi^tag  5do/,  yu/ivai  xofi,,uMrtxii  xai  r^C  tJcrhc  xaXXipMuag  xai 
ttrufiuXtag  xai  xoXaiciJaf  brdpy^ovaoi  insrtaen  ayyifjafw  mtA  xaxSag  rif 
av^^fiOTov,  u«Y^/doD(rai  rhu  tXig^t  rhv  fiiurixhv^  fAtqi  xeU  rf  altrf  ftnjl  «oXXd 

ifipamg  tig  T^ouTTov  aum^iav.  Comp.  ibid.  p.  71  •  'It^  y^  ^  <&Xi|tff  ^ 
ra  /f^aTO/oDvra  xal  ^f oro/ouvra  y^dfifiara  x,  r.  X.  Clement  did  not  Con- 
fine this  sanctifying  power  to  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture, 
but  thought  that  the  Xoytxoi  vofiot  had  been  written,  not  only 

iv  irXa^i  Xi^/yai;,  dXX'  it  xa^hiaiQ  M^wrm,  Psed.  iiL  p.  307}  80  that 

at  least  the  effects  produced  by  the  Bible  depend  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  mind.  The  language  of  Origen  is  similar, 
contra  Cels.  vi.  2,  p.  630 :  ^ai  ^  o  Aslbg  X^oc,  $bx  a&ro^ju;  dnu  i4 
\ty6fisvo¥  (xotv  xaff  ahrh  oKtfikg  xa\  irtgrixtararot  f)  w^g  H  xahxMsim  &t4^ 
irinig  'v|/u;^^;,  idv  fiii  xai  dwafjJg  rig  h63t¥  6o6fi  rf  Xf^ovri,  xai^ofig  jvai#9#|| 
roTg   XiyofAmigf  xai  auni  oux  &^tti  iyyi*o/i,99ti  rcTg  awai/Mig  Xff^ov0». 
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OUhauseMf  Hber  tiefern  Schriftsinn,  Ronigsberg,  1824.  RosenmUller^  his- 
toria  iDterpretat.  N.  Test.  T.  iii.  Emeati^  J,  il.,  de  Origine  interpre- 
tmtionis  g^aininaticse  auctore,  opusc.  crit.  Lugd.  1764.  Hagenhach^ 
Observat.  circa  Origenis  inethodum  interpretandse  S.  S.  Bag.  J  823. 
Tkomanm9f  Origenes,  Appendix  1 — [Davidson^  5.,  Sacred  Hermen- 
eutics  developed  aud  applied  ;  including  a  Hist,  of  Biblical  Interpreta* 
tion  from  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reform.  Edinb.  1843. 
Coinp.  also  Cndner^  K,  A,^  in  Kittos  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature 
sub  Toce.] 

« 

The  tendency  to  allegorical  interpretation  (^)  was  con- 
nected in  a  twofold  manner  with  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration.  Some  writers  endeavoured  to  bring  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  letter  of  the  sacred  writings,  either 
on  mystico-speculative,  or  on  practico-religious  grounds ; 
others  from  a  rationalistico-apologetical  tendency  were 
anxious  to  explain  away  all  that  might  lead  to  conclusions 
alike  offensive  to  hnman  reason,  and  unworthy  of  the 
Deity,  if  taken  in  their  literal  sense.  This  may  bo  best 
seen  in  the  works  of  Origen,  who,  after  the  example  of 
Philoy^'^)  and  of  several  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of 
Clement,^^)  adopted  three  modes  of  interpretation,  the 
grammatical,  anagogical,  and  allegorical,^^)  The  simple 
and  modest  mode  of  interpretation,  adopted  by  Irenceus, 
who  defers  to  God  all  that  is  above  human  understand- 
ing/^) forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  allegorizing 
tendency,  which  can  find  everything  in  the  Scriptures. 

^**  '•  Considering  the  high  opinion  regarding  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  dignity  of  what  is  revealed  in 
them,  we  should  expect  as  a  mattei'  of  course,  to  meet  with  care-- 
fill  interpreters  who  would  diligently  investigate  the  eaact  mean- 
ing  of  every  part  of  Holy  Writ.  But  the  very  opposite  has  taken 
place.  Inspiration  is  done  away  with  by  that  most  arbitrary 
of  all  modes  of  interpretation^  the  allegorical,  of  which  we  may 
consider  Philo  the  best  representative.**    {Gfrijrer^  Geschichte 
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dcB  Urchristenthums,  i.  p.  69,  in  reference  to  Philo.)  Howerer 
much  this  may  8ur])ri8e  us  at  iiret  sight,  we  shall  find  that  the 
connection  between  the  theory  of  inspiration,  and  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  accompanies  it,  is  by  no  means  unnatural; 
both  have  one  common  source,  viz.  the  assumption  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  the  Bible,  and  other  books. 
That  which  has  come  down  from  heaven,  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  heavenly  origin ;  must  be  looked  upon  with 
other  eyes,  and  touched  with  other  hands  than  profane.  Comp. 
Diihne,  liber  Philo,  p.  GO.  In  this  period  we  observe  something 
similar  relative  to  the  Word  to  what  took  place  afterwards  with 
regard  to  the  Sacraments.  As  baptismal  water  was  thought  to 
possess  more  excellent  qualities  than  common  water,  and  the 
bread  used  in  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  different  from  common 
bread,  so  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  once  encircled  by  the  magic 
ring  of  inspiration,  became  itself  a  magic  hieroglyphic,  to  de- 
cipher which  a  magic  key  was  needed. 

**'  Comp  Gfrorer,  Ddhne,  1.  c.  [and  Conybeare,  •/.  J.  The 
Bampton  Lecture  for  the  year  1824,  being  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  and  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  secondary, 
and  spiritual  interpret,  of  Script.  Oxf.  1824.  Davidson,  Sacred 
Hermeneutics,  pp.  G3,  C4.] 

(^^  Examples  of  allegorical  and  typical  interpretation  abound 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  and  earUer  Fathers,  see  §  29. 
note  3.  [Comp.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermen.  p.  71,  ss.  Barnabas, 
1.7:  The  two  goatH  (Levit  xvi.)were  to  be  fair  and  perfectly  alike; 
both  therefore  typified  the  one  Jesus,  who  was  to  suffer  for  us. 
The  circumstance  of  one  being  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
the  congregation  spitting  upon  it  and  pricking  it ;  whilst  the 
other,  instead  of  being  accursed,  was  offered  upon  the  altar  to 
God,  symbolised  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  entrails  with  vinegar,  denoted  the  vinegar  mixed  with 
gall  which  was  given  to  Jesus  on  the  cross.  The  scarlet  wool, 
put  about  the  head  of  one  of  the  goats,  signified  the  scarlet  robe 
put  upon  Christ  before  his  crucifixion.  The  taking  off  the  scarlet 
wool,  and  placing  it  on  a  thorn-bush,  refers  to  the  fate  of  Christ's 
church.  Clement  of  Alex.  lib.  v.  p.  657 :  "  The  candlestick  si- 
tuated south  of  the  altar  of  incense  signified  the  movements  of 
the  seven  stars  making  circuits  southward.  .  From  each  side  of 
the  candlestick  projected  three  branches  with  lights  in  themt 
because  the  sun  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  other  planets  gives 
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light  both  to  tboae  aboye  and  under  him  by  a  kind  of  divine 
music.  The  golden  candlestick  has  also  another  enigma,  not 
only  in  being  a  figure  of  the  sign  of  Christ,  but  also  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  giving  light  in  many  ways  and  parts  to  such  as  be- 
lieve and  hope  in  him,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  things  at  first 
created."  Comp.  also  pp.  74.  75.  79.  80.]  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  comp.  Mohler, 
Patrologie,  i.  p.  64 :  "  It  may  be,  that  the  system  of  interpreta 
Hon  adopted  by  the  earlier  Fathers  in  many  respects  is  not  agree- 
able to  our  notions  of  interpretation ;  but  we  should  remember 
that  our  mode  of  looking  at  things  differs  from  theirs  in  more  than 
one  point.  They  knew  nothing^  thought  of  nothing^  felt  nothing, 
hut  Christ — is  it  then  surprising^  that  they  met  him  everywhere, 
even  without  seeking  him  f  In  the  present  high  state  of  clviliza^ 
tion  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  mind  of 
those  timeSf  in  which  the  great  object  of  commentators  was^  to 
show  the  connecthn  between  the  Old  aTid  the  New  Covenant  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner^  and  in  the  most  vivid  colours.'* 
The  earlier  Fathers  indulged  almost  unconsciously  in  this  mode 
of  interpreting;  but  Clement  of  Alex,  attempts  to  establish  a 
theory  asserting  that  the  Mosaic  laws  havo  a  threefold,  or  even 

a   fourfold    sense,    nr^a^Stg  ds   tifiT^  ixXfjcrrioy  rou  vofiou  rriv  /SouXfjer/v. 

Strom,  i.  28.  (some  read  r^'x^i  instead  of  rer^a^oj;,)     [Comp. 
Davidson^  1.  c.  p.  79.] 

<^^  Origen  supposes  that  Scripture  lias  a  threefold  sense  cor- 
responding to  the  trichotomous  division  of  man  into  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  (comp.  §  54)  ;  in  confirmation  of  this  view  he  appeals 
to  Prov.  xxii.  20,  21 ;  [1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7  and  other  passages,]  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Uermas  which  he  values  equally  with  Scripture. 
This  threefold  sense  may  be  divided  into  I.  the  grammatical, 
[eufMMrixog^  =  body ;  2.  the  moral,  l-^vx^^of]  =  soul ;  and  3.  the 
mystical,  [<rnu^xar/xoj]  =  spirit.  The  literal  sense,  however,  he 
asserts,  cannot  always  be  taken,  but  in  certain  cases  it  must  be 
spiritualized  by  allegorical  interpretation,  especially  in  those 
places  which  contain  either  something  indifferent  in  a  religious 
aspect  (genealogies,  etc.),  or  immoral  things  (e.  g.  the  account 
of  Lot's  incest,  of  Abraham's  two  wives,  etc.),  or  what  is  un- 
worthy of  the  dignity  of  God  (the  anthropomorphitic  narratives 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  etc.) ;  [comp.  the  mode  in  which  Philo 
proceeded,  Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  63,  64.]  But  Origen  found  offen- 
sive  things  not  only  in  the  Old,  but  also  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Thns  he  declared  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  of  our  SaTiour 
to  be  a  mere  allegory,  becauBO  he  could  not  solve  the  difficulties 
which  it  presents  to  the  historical  interpreter.  [The  gospels 
also  abound  in  expressions  of  this  kind;  as  when  the  devil 
is  said  to  have  taken  Jesus  to  a  high  mountain. — For  who 
could  believe,  if  he  road  such  things  with  the  least  degree  of 
attention,  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  Persians,  Scjthians,  Indians, 
and  Parthians,  were  seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  with  as  great 
honour  as  kings  are  looked  upon?  Davidson,  1.  e.  p.  99.] 
He  also  thought  that  some  precepts,  as  Luke  x.  4.  Matth.  v.  39. 
1  Cor.  vii.  18.  could  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense  only  by  fool- 
ish men  (a«fpa/oi(). — He  does  not  indeed  deny  the  reality  of 
most  of  the  miracles,  but  he  prizes  much  more  highly  the  alle- 
gory which  they  include  (comp.  §  29,  note  10);  de  princ.  lib. 
iv.  §  8 — 27,  he  gives  the  most  complete  exhibition  of  bis 
theory ;  comp.  also  his  exegetical  works,  and  the  above  men- 
tioned treatii^es. — [^Davidson,  1.  c.p.  97 — 105]. — Both  tendencies 
above  spoken  of,  that  of  bringing  in,  and  that  of  explaining 
away,  are  obviously  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  There- 
fore, the  remark  oi^Lucke  (Hermcneutik.  p.  39.)  "  that  a  ratiof^ 
alistic  tendency,  of  which  Origen  himself  was  not  consciow, 
may  account  in  part /or  his  addiction  to  allegorical  tnterpreta- 
tion,'*  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  apparently  contrary 
bupposition,  that  mysticism  was  the  cause  of  it.  *'  The  Utter 
kills,  but  the  spirit  quickens;  this  is  the  principh  of  Origen, 
But  who  does  not  see  that  tlie  spirit  can  become  too  powerful^ 
kill  the  letter,  and  take  its  place  .^*'  Edgar  Quinet  on  Strauss 
(Revue  dcs  deux  mondes  1838.) 

<^)  Iroufus  also  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Scriptures  throughout  were  full  of  profound  meanings,  adv. 
Hser.  rv.  18 :  Nihil  enim  otiosum,  nee  sine  signo,  neque  sine 
argumento  apud  eum,  and  made  use  of  typical  interpretation. 
Nevertheless  he  saw  the  errors  to  which  allegorizing  loads,  and 
condemned  it  in  the  Gnostics,  adv.  Haer.  i.  3,  6.  We  are  as 
little  able  to  understand  the  abundance  of  nature,  as  the  super- 
abundance of  Scripture,  ibid.  ii.  28 :  Nos  autem  secundum  quod 
minores  sumus  et  novissimi  a  verbo  Dei  et  Spiritu  ejuis,  secun- 
dum hoc  et  scientia  mysteriorum  ejus  indigemus.  Et  non  est 
mirum,  si  in  spiritalibus  et  coclestibus  et  in  his  quad  habent  re- 
velari,  hoc  patimur  nos :  quandoquidem  etiam  eorum  quss  ante 
pedes  sunt  (dice  autem  quse  sunt  in  hac  creatura,  quse  et  con- 
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trectantur  a  nobis  et  Tidentnr  et  sunt  nobiscum)  multa  fugerunt 
DOBtram  scientiam,  et  Deo  hsec  ipsa  committimus.  Oportet 
enim  eom  pra)  omnibus  prscellere E/  ds  Ivi  rm  r^;  xriatug  hta 

f»49  Amxurai  rfi  3f^,  hia  dh  xai  tig  y^usiv  cX^XuSs  n)v  r,fjktrioav,  ri  yakiirh^ 
ii  X€J  ru9  99  Toui  y^u^aTg  f^rirovfiivuv^  SXuv  rZiv  y^apuv  crvivfiarixuv  ovsu^y 
ivta  ^fv  (ir/Xuo^Mv  xara  %af'»  ^tou,  ivta  dt  avaxttatrai  r^  3sp,  xai  ou  fiovov 
asu9i  99  rf)  vuvA  ctXXd  xai  §9  rift  fUi».wTi ;  ha  dii  fitv  6  Ssi;  diddsKpf  ayS^o;- 


34. 
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Pelt,  Qber  Tradition  id  ilen  theologischen   Mitarbeiten,  Kiel  1613,  comp. 

also  §  30,  [Bennett,  1.  c.  p.  95—106.] 

Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  in  which  Scripture 
was  held,  the  authority  of  tradition  was  not  altogether 
disregarded.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  controversies  with 
heretics.  Scripture  was  thought  to  be  insufficient  to  com- 
bat them,  because  it  maintains  its  true  position,  and  can 
be  correctly  interpreted  (i.  e.  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  church)  only  in  close  connection  with  the  tradition 
of  the  chiurch.^^)  Different  opinions  obtained  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  tradition.  The  view  taken  by  Irenceus 
and  Terttdlian  was  of  a  positive,  realistic  kind ;  according 
to  them  the  truth  could  not  be  obtained  without  some  ex- 
ternal historico-geographical  connection  with  the  mother 
churches.^^)  The  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  en- 
tertained more  idealistic  opinions ;  they  saw  in  the  unhin- 
dered and  more  spiritual  exchange  of  ideas  the  fresh  and 
ever  living  source  from  which  we  must  draw  the  whole- 
some water  of  sound  doctrine.^^)  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  idea  of  a  secret  doctrine('*)  which 
prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  was  said  to  have 
beeil  transmitted  along  with  the  publicly  received  truth 
from  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  betrayed  a 
Gnostic  tendency  which  might  easily  hinder  the  adapta- 
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tlon  of  Christianity  to  all  classes  of  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  revelations  of  the  Montanists  set 
aside  all  historical  tradition/^)  The  view  which  Cyprian 
takes  of  tradition  is  peculiar  to  himself;  he  submits  it  to 
the  test  of  Scrij)tiire,  and  distinguishes  human  tradition 
(usage)  from  divine  instruction/**) 

^^^  On  the  necessity  of  tradition  see  Irenceus,  i.  10.  (p.  49,  M.) 
ii.  35.  p.  171.  iu.  Prof.  c.  1-6.  c.  21.  iv.  20,  26,  32.     {OrtUi,  i. 
Programme,  p.  20.)     The  remark  is  worthy  of  observation,  iii.4. 
that  the  nations  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  not  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Scripture  (sine  charta  ot  atramento),  but 
by  means  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  faithfully  preserved  tradition.     See  Ter^  adv.  Marc.  iii.  6,  v. 
5,  and  particularly  de  pra^scriptiono  llsereticorum,  where  he  de- 
nies to  heretics  the  right  of  using  Scripture  in  argument  with 
the  orthodox.     Comp.  c.  13,  seq.  c.  19.     Ergo  non  ad  scrip- 
turas  provocandum  est,  nee  in  hii>  constituendum  certamen,  in 
quibus  aut  nulla,  aut  inccrta  victoria  est,  aut  par  (var.  parum) 
inccrtae.     Nam  esti  non  ita  evaderet  conlatio  scripturarum,  ut 
utramque  partem  parem  sisteret,  ordo  rerum  desiderabat,  illud 
prius  proponi  quod  lumc  solum  disputandum  est :  quibus  com- 
petat  fides  ipsa :  ciijus  Rint  scripturae ;  a  quo  et  per  quos  et 
quando  et  quibus  sit  tradita  disciplina,  qua  fiunt  ChristianL   Ubi 
enim  apparuerit  esse  veritatem  et  disciplinse  et  fidei  christiansB, 
illic  crit  Veritas  scripturarum  et  expositionum  et  omnium  tradi- 
tionum  Christianarum.     Comp.  c.  37  :  Qui  estis,  quando  et  unde 
venistis,  quid  in  meo  agitis,  non  mei  ?  The  renouncing  of  tradi- 
tion is,  according  to  Tcrtullian,  the  source  of  the  mutilation,  and 
corruption  of  Scripture,  comp.  c.  22  and  38.     But  even  in  a 
state  of  integrity  Scripture  is  not  able,  on  its  own  account,  to 
overthrow  heresies  :  on  the  contrary,  according  to  God's  provi- 
dential arrangement,  it  becomes  to  heretics  the  source  of  new 
errors,  comp.  c.  40,  42. — Clement  of  Alex,  expresses  himself  thus 
(Stromata,  vii.  15,  p.  887) :  It  should  be  no  more  impossible  for 
an  honest  man  to  lie,  than  for  a  believer  to  depart  from  the  rule 
of  faith  which  is  laid  down  by  the  church ;  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  those  who  already  possess  the  truth.     As  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,    having   been    bewitched   by   Circe,   behaved  like 
beasts,  so  he  who  renounces  tradition  ceases  to  be  a  man  of 
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God,  Strom.  16,  p.  890. — Origeii  do  prino.  prooBm.  i.  p.  47 : 
Servetur  yero  ecclesiafitica  prsedicatio  per  successionis  ordinem 
ab  Apostolis  tradita  usque  ad  prsesens  in  ecclesiis  permanens, 
ilia  sola  credenda  est  Veritas,  quae  in  nullo  ab  ecclesiastica  et 
apostolica  discordat  tramite. 

^  Iren.  iii.  4.  (2.  p.  178.  M.) :  Quid  enim  ?  Et  si  de  aliqua 
modica  qusBstione  disceptatio  esset,  nonne  oporteret  in  anti- 
qoisaimas  recurrere  ecclesias,  in  quibus  Apostoli  conversati  sunt 
et  ab  iis  de  praesenti  quaestione  suniere  quod  ccrtum  et  re 
liquidum  est.  Quid  autem,  si  neque  Apostoli  quidem  scripturas 
reliquissent  nobis,  nonne  oportebat  ordinem  sequi  traditionis, 
quam  tradiderunt  iis,  quibus  committebant  ccclesias?  etc. 
TertuL  prsescr.  c.  20:  Dehinc  (Apostoli)  in  orbem  profecti 
eandem  doctrinam  ejusdem  fidei  nationibus  promulgaverunt,  et 
proinde  ecclesias  apud  unamquamque  civitatem  condiderunt,  a 
quibus  traducem  fidei  et  semina  doctrinsd  ceterse  exindo  ecclesiae 
mutuatffi  sunt  et  quotidie  mutuantur,  ut  ecclcsiae  fiant,  et  per 
hoc  et  ipsae  apostolicae  deputantur,  ut  soboles  apostolicarum 
ecdesiarum.  Omne  genus  ad  originem  suani  censeatur  neccsse 
est.  Itaque  tot  ac  tantse  Ecclesiae  una  est  ilia  ab  Apostolis  prima, 
ex  qua  omnes,  etc.     Comp.  c.  21. 

^*  Clem.   Alex.  Strom,  i.   1.   p.   323:  T(i  (p^sara  i^av^Xovfum 

iiuM&n»09  udu^  dvadsdu^r  r^mrai  di  tig  f3o^(i»,  ojv  fiirakafi^dm  Mug* 

yetnirixfi,    ZvpiXovr/  yd^   ^dvas,    ij    cvyyu/imifta    f^/y    sfjkirotei   vyntvrif    xa) 
miifsMti  xa)  ffufiaaiK 

^^  Ibid  :    AuWxa  ou  voWoTg  amxdXv>i/S¥  (6  *l9}(rou()   a  /lii  ToXXm  rjv^ 
fDJy^g  S§  iJg  9^Mr,x%n  fiTtCTarOf  roTg  olotg  rt  ixdi^ao^ut  xa/  ru^caS^va/  v^bg 

aura'   r6t  ii  dv6^^ra,  xa^din^  h  3s^;,  "koy^fi  mffrvjtraif  ou  yodfiiiLari 

dXkdt  yd^  rd  fiuarr,^ia  fLMSrixtHtg  va^adtiorat,  ha  p   iv  sro/iari  XaKovvrog  xai 
8  Xakeircur  /ttaXXoip  hi  ohx  h  ^u>fi  dX\*  if  rf  voeia^ai  x,  r.  X.     Comp. 

Euaeb.  h.  e.  ii.  1.  Origen  contra  Cels.  vi.  §  6.  0pp.  T.  i.  p. 
633.  Comp.  Frammann,  G.  C,  L.  7h.,  de  disciplina  arcani, 
qoaB  in  vetere  ecclesia  Christiana  obtinuisse  fertur,  Jen.  1833.  8. 

^  Comp.  §  24. 

^  The  opinion  of  Cyprian  was  developed  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Romish  bishop  Stephen,  who  appealed  to  the  Komish 
tradition  in  support  of  his  views  concerning  the  baptism  of  he- 
retics. Cyprian,  on  the  contrary,  justly  returned  to  the  oldest 
tradition,  viz.  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (divinse  traditionis  caput  et 
origo),  £p.  74,  p.  216.     In  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  con- 
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nection  he  i^ays :  Consuctudo  Bine  veritate  vetuKtas  errorin 
est.  Comp.  Ep.  71,  p.  194  :  Non  est  de  conauctudine  prsescri- 
bcnduro,  sed  ratione  vincendum.  Wo  must,  however  remember 
that  this  controversy  was  carried  on  not  bo  much  about  a 
dogma,  as  about  a  rite,  and  that  as  yet  no  definite  meaning 
was  attached  to  the  term  tradition.  [^Bennett,  1.  c.  p.  105.]  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that,  e.  <^.  IrensBus  does  not  as  yet  know 
any  traditio  humana  within  the  church  which  could  contradict 
in  any  way  the  traditio  apostolica ;  [^Bennettf  1.  c.  p.  99.]  la 
later  times  Tcrtullian  combated  the  authority  of  custom  with  al- 
most the  same  weapons  as  Cyprian ;  comp.  do  yirgin.  veland.  1 : 
Ghristus  veritatem  se,  non  consuetudinera  cognominavit.  Quod- 
cunque  ad  versus  veritatem  sapit,  hoc  erit  hsBresis,  etiam  vetus 
consuetude.  Huther,  Cyprian,  p.  139,  ss.  Rettbery^  p.  310. 
Pelt,  1.  c.  Gess,  die  Einhoit  der  Kirche  ini  Sinne  Cyprians,  in 
den  Studien  der  evangelischen  GeistUchkeit  Wiirtembergs,  1838, 
ii.  1,  p.  149,  ss. 

It  was  the  general  o])inion  th^t/aith  (vigrig^  fides)  is  the  me- 
dium by  which  we  apprehend  the  revelations  made  known  to 
us  either  by  Scripture  or  by  tradition.  The  question,  however, 
arose  (especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school)  in  what  relation  the 
»/<rr/ff|  stands  to  the  more  developed  ytStan?  While  Irenctus 
does  not  go  beyotul  faith,  but  without  excluding  its  scientific 
treatment  (con»p.  Dunckei^  p,  16),  the  theologians  of  the  Alex- 
drian  school,  e.  g,  CUment,  endeavoured  to  assign  a  higher  posi- 
tion to  the  y\uffii.  But  wo  should  mistake  him,  if  we  were  to 
conclude,  from  some  of  his  expressions,  that  he  attached  but  au 
inferior  value  to  the  c-yVr/;.  In  a  certain  sense  he  looked  upon 
it  rather  as  the  perfection  of  knowledge  {riXmrrn  AbaS^ovM;.)  Pawl, 
i.  6t  p.  115.  Faith  does  not  want  any  thing,  it  does  not  limp 
(as  arguments  do.)  It  has  the  promise,  etc.  Also  accord- 
ing to  Strom,  i.  1,  p.  320.  faith  is  es> en tially  necessary  to  a  right 
apprehension  of  knowledge.  It  anticipates  knowledge,  ii.  1,  p. 
432.  Comp.  ii.  4,  p.  43G  :  Kupicin^ov  o5y  rij;  i^ier^fifn  ij  9iarts  xai 
i6ri¥  aur^(  K»iTT;^iov,  In  the  sumc  place  he  distinguishes  faith  from 
mere  conjecture,  tlxaaia,  wiiich  is  related  to  faith,  as  a  flatterer 
to  a  true  friend,  and  a  wolf  to  a  dog. — Revelation  (^dsdamoikia) 
and  faith  depend  on  each  other,  as  the  throwing  and  catching  of 
a  ball  in  a  game,  btrom.  ii.  6,  p.  442. — On  the  other  hand, 
Clement  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  well  instructed  faith 
{viani  iri(i  f^ijy  /xalijjtf/i-),  Strom,  i  6,  p.  336,  and  insisted  in  general 
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on  an  intimate  connection  between  t/V/;  and  yvoKftf,  ii.  4,  p.  436  : 

\m,^i<f  yinrou.  Faith  is  described  as  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  yf&Krig  is  characterised  as  a  *'  firm  and  stable  demon- 
stration of  the  things  already  apprehended  by  faith/'  Strom,  vii. 
10,  p.  865,  66.  From  this  point  of  view  he  valued  knowledge 
more  highly  than  faith,  Strom,  vi.  14,  p.  794  :  nxioi'  6t  Itsri  roD  vns- 
nZ6€u  rh  ywweu.  Nevertheless  he  knew  how  to  discern  this  true 
gnosis  from  the  false  gnosis  of  the  Gnostics,  Strom,  v.  6,  p.  6R9, 
12,  p.  695,  vi.  7,  771.  Strom,  vii.  10,  p.  864,  (here  again  faith 
appears  as  the  basis  of  true  knowledge.)  On  the  different  kinds 
of  faith»  see  Strom,  vi.  17,  p.  820.  Comp.  Neander^  de  fidoi 
gnoseosque  idea  secundum  Clementem  Alex.  Heidelberg,  1811, 
8.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  502,  ss.  [^Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  76,  77 ;  p.l06- 
111.] — Origen,  de  princ.  in  prooem.  3.  0pp.  i.47  :  Illud  autem 
Bare  oportet,  quoniam  Sancti  Apostoli  fidem  Christi  praedican- 
tes  de  quibusdam  quidem,  qusecunque  necessaria  crediderunt, 
omnibus  manifestissin>e  tradiderunt,  rationem  scilicet  assertionis 
eorum  relinquentes  ab  his  inquirendam,  qui  Spiritus  dona  ex- 
cellentia  mererentur  :  do  aliis  vero  dixerunt  quidem,  quia  sint ; 
qaomodo  autem,  aut  undo  sint,  siluerunt,  profecto  ut  studiosi- 
ores  quique  ex  posteris  suis,  qui  amatores  essent  sapiential,  ex- 
ercitium  habere  possent,  in  quo  ingenii  sui  fructum  ostenderent, 
hi  videlicet  qui  dignos  se  et  capaces  ad  recipiendam  sapientiam 
praepararent. 


SECOND  SECTION. 


THEOLOGY. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD  (INCLUDING  THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECT- 
ING THE  CREATION,  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD, 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ANGELS  AND  OF  DEMONS.) 

§35. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

It  can  never  be  the  object  of  any  revealed  religion  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  always  pre- 
supposes the  conviction  that  there  is  a  God.  The  idea 
of  a  personal  God,  who,  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  rules  over  the  human  race,  who  has  given  the  law, 
sent  the  prophets,  and  manifested  himself  in  these  last  days 
by  his  son  Jesus  CAmf,  (')existed  already  in  the  O.  Test. 
but  was  now  purified,  perfected,  and  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  national  interests  in  the  Christian 
religion.  In  consequence,  the  believing  Christian  needed 
as  little,  as  his  Jewish  contemporary,  a  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God.  But  in  proportion  as  the  truth  and  ex- 
cellency of  Christianity  were  more  fully  perceived,  it  be- 
came necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Christians 
should  defend  themselves,  (apologetically)  against  the 
charge  of  Atheism  which  was  frequently  brought  for- 
ward.('^)  On  the  other,  they  had  to  demonstrate  to 
the  heathen  (polemically,)  that  their  pagan  worship 
was  false,  and  consequently  in  its  very  foundation  amount- 
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ed  to  a  virtual  denial  of  the  living  God  (Atheism.)  (3) 
When,  therefore,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  contain  any- 
thing like  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  must  take 
it  as  the  sudden  utterance  of  an  overflowing  heart,  wliich 
gives  vent  to  its  feelings  in  a  rhetorico-poetical  form.C**) 
Sometimes  we  find  that  such  statements  are  intimately 
connected  with  other  definitions  of  the  nature  of  God, 
with  the  doctrine  of  his  unity,  or  with  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  creation  and  government  of  the  world.(^)  But 
the  Fathers  of  this  period  generally  returned  to  the  in- 
nate consciousness  of  God's  existence  (testimonium 
animsB,  xiyog  im^fAartxSi)  which  may  be  traced  even  in  the 
heathen,^^)  and  on  the  purity  of  which  the  knowledge 
of  God  depends.(')  With  this  they  connected,  but  more 
in  a  popular  than  strictly  scientific  form,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  physico-theological,  or  teleological  proof,  i.  e. 
they  inferred  the  existence  of  a  creator  from  the  works  of 
creation.^'')  More  artificial  proofs,  such  as  the  cosmologi- 
cal  and  the  ontological  were  unknown  in  this  period. 
Even  the  more  profound  thinkers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  frankly  acknowledged  the  impossibility  of  a  proper 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
Divine  revelation.(*^) 

^*  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Theology  and  Christo- 
logy  is  only  relative,  and  made  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
Christian  idea  of  God  always  depends  on  faith  in  the  Son  in 
whom  the  Father  manifests  himself.  We  find,  however,  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  earliest  Fathers  (especially  of  Minucius 
Felix)  a  kind  of  theology  which  bears  much  resemblance  to  what 
was  subsequently  called  natural  theology,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
reflecting  than  intuitive.  *  Others  (e.  g.  Clement)  looked  at  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos  ;  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  696, 
com  p.  also  note  9. 

<*>  Comp.  e.  g.  Minnc.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  8,  and  with  it  cc.  17,  18, 
also  the  Edict.  Antonini  in  Euseb.  iv.  13 ;  the  phrase  w;  a^im 
jiarnyo^\J9Ti^  however,  may  be  differently  interpreted.  Comp. 
Bdnichen,  1.  p.  328. 
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<^  This  waa  done  by  all  the  apolo^sts,  each  in  his  tarn; 
comp.  instead  of  all :  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  20,  as.  TertuUian,  ApoL 
c.  8.  de  idolotatria.     Cy))nan,  de  idolorum  vanitate  cto. 

<♦  See  the  passage  in  Clem,  of  Alex,  Cohort.  54  :  0ii«  3t  vugeti 

t^Totfii  osoL  cro/c7 ;  oXoi^  ih'%  r&v  xoV.aoi**  i xf/%ou  f^ov  ftfr/r  xou  ou^om/  xai  jX<i{ 
xa/  ayytXoii  xoi'  cc^Spm^o/,  f^ya  rwv  daxru>.Aiy  aurou.  'O01}  yc  q  duva/(U(  rw 
Sfou  ;  fLovoy  ahraZ  ro  ^ovXttjuM  xotTfiomita*  julo^oq  ySt^  6  ^th;  ivtifisiv,  mi  xai 
fiovo;  oyrott;  iffri  0(o;.  Y/X^  r^  ^o6Xf tfOoi  dij.a/ou^f/^  xa/  r^  /eUvOf  fSrXqfBU 
a-jT^v  iTirai  ri  yfyii^itfaa/  x.  r.  X.  comp.  Tert.  ApoL  C.  17,  X8. 

<^>  Comp.  the  following  §§. 

^^  TertuUian  advers.  Judseos  c.  2. :  Cur  etenim  Dena  univer- 
sitatis  conditor,  mundi  totius  gubernator,  hominia  plasmator, 
universaram  gentium  aator,  lectern  per  Moysen  uni  populo  de- 
dissc  credatur,  et  non  omnibus  gentibus  attribuiaae  dicatur?  et 
aqq.  Comp.  Apol.  c.  17. :  Vultiaex  operibusipsius  tot  ac  talibos 
quibus  continemur,  quihussustinemur,  quibus  oblectamur,  etiam 
quibus  extorremur  ?  vultis  ex  animoa  ipsius  testimonio  compro- 
bemus  ?  quae  licet  carcere  corporis  pressa,  licet  institutionibua 
pravis  circumscripta  licet  libidinibus  ac  concupiscentiia  evigo- 
rata«  licet  falsis  dels  oxancillata,  cum  tamen  rcsipiscit  ut  ex 
crapula,  ut  ex  somno,  ut  ex  aliqua  valetudioe,  et  aanitatem  aoam 
potitur,  Deum  nonunat,  hoc  solo  nomine,  quia  proprio  Dei  veri. 
Deus  magnus,  Dous  bonus,  et :  quod  Deua  dcderit,  omnium  tox 
est ;  judicem  quoque  contestatur  ilium  :  Deus  videt,  et:  Deo  com- 
mendo,  et :  Deus  mihi  reddet.  O  testimonium  animae  natoralitcr 
Christianas ;  denique  pronunti«ans  bsec,  non  ad  capitolium,  aed  ad 
coclum  rospicit,  novit  enim  sedem  Dei  vivi. — De  testim.  aniraso  0. 
2:  Si  enim  anima  ejus  divina  aut  a  Deo  data  est,  sine  dubio  da- 
torem  suum  novit.  Et  si  novit  utique  et  timet,  et  tantum  poft- 
tremo  adauctorem.  An  non  timet,  quern  magis  propitium  telit 
quam  iratum  ?  Undo  igitur  naturalis  timer  animse  in  Deam,  si 
Deus  non  vult  irasci?  Quomodo  timetur  qui  neacit  offendi? 
Quid  timetur  nisi  ira?  Undo  ira  nisi  ex  animadveraione  ?  Undo 
animadversio  nisi  de  judicio  ?  Undo  judicium  nisi  de  potestate  ? 
Cujus  potestas  eumma  nisi  Deus  solus  ?  Hinc  ergo  tibi  anima  de 
conscientia  suppetit  domi  ac  foris,  nullo  irridente  vel  prohibente, 
prsedicare  :  Deus  videt  omnia,  et :  Deo  commendo,  et :  Deus  red- 
det, et :  Deus  inter  nos  judicabit  et  sqq.  comp.  Neatider,  Antig- 
nosticus,  p.  88,  89.    Justin^  M.  also  speaks  of  the  innate  idea 

of  God,  Apol.  II.  6  :  T&  ^^h  v^oaayS^tufia  oux  otofjkd  itfriy,  oKkd  ^j^o/fMB* 
rO(  dutf€^f]7^rou  ifi.(f>urog  rfi  f  utfE/  ruv  avS^c^wi'  66^a,     Coinp.  Did.  C  Tt, 
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C.  93. — Clem,  qf  AUx.  Coh.  vi.  59:   na(r/»  yap  aTaJaTXw;  a^S^ciirc/;, 

fkiKtsra  3(  ro7;  Tff/  Xo'youf  iydtar^iffoufft^  (qui  in  studiis  literarutn  ver- 

Sati  snnt)  ivhraxrou  Tig  dirofihoia  Sf/x^.  02i  dfj  XH'^  ^^'  ^^^^^*S  H''^^ 
ifiAKoytZiitix  ha  ri  thai  Qih^  avtoXfS^oy  xai  ayUyr^ror  roDrov  avcu  <roD 
cfp/  rd  ^oira  roD  ou^afoD  fv  rf  /3/qp  xa/  o/xi/qp  cnoiojTp  ovrug  ovra  as/. 
Comp.  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  698  :  ©toD  /xs*  yap  g/x^atf/;  ffig  ifj*  roD  cavro- 
x^dr§»oi  xapd  ?a0i  ror;  euf  ^ovouo'/  vdvrori  ^vaiXTi*  xai  r^(  d/'d/ou  xard  r^v  ds/av 
fir^CMiat  fin^tCiag  dvrfXa.ajSdvovro  o/  KrXeiaroiy  o/  xa/  ^]9  rfXeov  dcjj^u^^iaxorgf 

^*  Thia  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum 
from  the  commencement :  "  If  thou  sayest,  show  me  thy  God,  I 
answer  show  rao  first  thy  man,  and  I  will  show  theo  my  God. 
Show  rae  first,  whether  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  see,  and  the  ears  of 
thy  heart  hear.  For  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  perceive  earthly 
things,  light  and  darkness,  white  and  black,  beauty  and  de- 
formity, etc.,  so  the  ears  of  the  heart,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  can  perceive  divine  things.  God  is  seen  by  those  who  can 
see  him,  when  they  open  the  eyes  of  their-soul.  All  men  have 
eyes,  but  the  eyes  of  some  are  blinded,  that  they  cannot  see  the 
light  of  the  sun.  But  the  sun  does  not  cease  to  shine,  because 
they  are  blind,  they  must  ascribe  it  to  their  blindness  that  they 
cannot  see.  This  is  thy  case,  O  man  !  The  eyes  of  thy  soul  are 
darkened  by  sin,  even  by  thy  sinful  actions.  Like  a  bright 
mirror,  man  must  have  a  pure  soul.  If  there  be  any  rust  on  the 
mirror,  man  cannot  see  the  reflection  of  his  countenance  in  it : 
likewise  if  there  be  sin  in  man,  he  cannot  see  God.  There- 
fore first  examine  thyself,  whether  thou  bo  not  an  adulterer, 
fornicator,  thief,  robber,  etc.,  for  thy  crimes  prevent  theo  from 
perceiving  God,"  Comp.  Clem,  of  Alex.  PsBd.  iii.  1,  p.  250  ; 
•Bat/roiryd^  r/j  idf  y*((ifi,  0ti»  s7(wrai.  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  32.  Ubique 
non  tantum  nobis  proximus,  sed  infusus  est  (Deus.)  Non  tantum 
sub  illo  agimuB ;  sed  et  cum  illo  proper  dixerim  vivimus. 

^^  Theophil.  ad  Autol.  5. :  "  When  we  see  a  vessel  spreading 
her  canvas,  and  majestically  riding  on  the  billows  of  the  stormy 
sea,  we  conclude  that  she  has  a  pilot  on  board  ;  thus  from  the 
regular  course  of  the  planets,  the  rich  variety  of  creatures,  we 
infer  the  existence  of  the  Creator."  Clem,  of  Alex.  (comp.  note 
4.)  Minuc.  Fel,  c  32 :  Immo  ex  hoc  Deum  credimus,  quod  eum 
sentire  possumus,  videre  non  possumus.  In  operibus  enim  ejus 
etin  mundi  omnibus  motibus  virtutem  ejus  semper  praBsentem 
adspicimiifly  quum  tonat,  fulgurat,  fulminat,  quum  seronat,  etc. 

II 
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Comp.  c.  18 :  Quod  si  ingressus  aliqnmm  domum  omnia  excolti, 
disposita,  ornata  vidisscs,  utiquc  prsdeaae  ei  crederea  dominum, 
et  illis  bonis  rebus  multo  esse  meliorem  :  ita  in  hac  mnndi  domo, 
quum  coclum  tcrramque  perspicias,  providentiam,  ordinem,  le- 
gem, crede  esse  universitatis  dominuin  parentemqne,  ipsis  side- 
ribus  et  totius  mundi  ])artiba8  polchriorem.  Novat.  ab  init 
*^  Clem  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  695  :  Nai  pk^p  i  au^/Mro^fw- 

trrbraroi  wi»l  BfoD  Xo^o;  our6g  iern'  i ti /  ya^  ^^X^  «avrif  9'^yfULrog  duftvn- 
f oc,  vdtrui  Tou  r,  r^wn}  xa/  v^tff,3urdrfi  a^X^  duffdf ixro;,  irig  neu  rtltg  a>JMi 
airaan  atria  rou  yM^ai  x,  r.  A.  lb.  in  calce  et  606:  *AXX'  wSk  iri^tLfi 
"koLfj^dnrai  rfj  a^odtixrixp*  aunj  y6to  ix  «'perf»Mv  xai  yvm^ifkatri^  tfVwm- 

rar  rou  di  ay$»rirou  ou^b  ^r^wvdfx*''  Ximroi  b^  SfAf  X^i*^'  ^'^  f^^  ^f 
wa^'  aurcu  Xd/^  rh  ay%^CTw  »of7V.  Strom,  ir.  25,  p.  635:  'O  /Hfv  eSi 
Oi&C  dvarodf/xro;  wv,  oux  rtfr/y  rT/snj/cMMxftc  d  df  vio(  tfof /■  n  ff#r/  xai  «?i- 

arrjj^ij  x.  r.  X.  Likewise  Origen,  contra  Cels.  tii.  42.  (0pp.  T.  1. 
p.  725,)  maintains  in  reference  to  tbe  saying  of  Plato,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  God :  'Hc^^c  ^  avo^oi^^ida,  Srt  oJx  aimk^xn^  i  A»- 

pori^rfyeiaa  iKri  rou  ^firou/(tf»otr  fU£/ffXt/if »eif  ro?;;  A^tMXoyMM  /Mrvk  ri  ««^*  au- 
rous  voiAir,  on  diovra/  auroD,  f^^a»/^e»re(  loturiv  oTc  o2f  x^v}!  iSXt^t*  thai 
6p^fivai,  u;  <rff^uxf  Si&c  fut  dt^^utrtfi  ymiaxi^aif  dil^^omu  Sk  ^l^u}^  '"  ^^ 
iv  etapuirt  ytyvutaxin  r&»  ^f or. 

§36. 

THE  UNITY  OF  GOD. 

Since  Christianity  adopted  the  doctrine  of  One  Grod 
as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  became  necessary  that 
it  should  defend  it  not  only  against  the  polyth^m  of 
heathen  nations^  but  also  against  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
two  supreme  beings  (dualism,)  and  the  theory  of  emana- 
tion .('>  Regarding  the  dualistic  notions  of  the  Gnostics^ 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  evidently  borrowed  from 
paganism.  Some  proved  the  necessity  of  the  unity  of 
God/-)  though  not  in  the  ablest  manner,  from  the  relations 
of  space,(^)  or  even  from  analogies  in  the  rational  and 
irrational  creations/"*)  The  more  profound  thinkers^ 
however,  were  well  aware,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  mere  numerical  unity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
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and  accordingly  placed  the  transcendental  unity  far  above 
the  mathematical  monas/^) 

<^)  Both  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  dfummt^yS^y  &»x,"v 
Jaldabaoth,  etc.  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  God  (Sfi; 
dtarw96fiM€rHf  ffif^os),  and  the  dividing  of  the  One  God  into  nu- 
merous 8B0I1S,  are  contrary  to  monotheism.  On  the  more  fully 
developed  systems  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  comp.  IrensBus, 
Clem  of  Alexandria,  and  the  works  quoted  §  23. 

^^  Justin,  M.  simply  acknowledges  this  necessity,  by  consider- 
ing the  unity  of  God  an  innate  idea,  which  was  not  lost  till 
afterwards.  In  his  opinion  monotheism  is  the  first  true  criterion 
of  religious  principles,  Coh.  ad  GraBC.  c.  36 :  Auvariv  fia*^awf 

^  To  this  class  belongs  the  proof  adduced  by  Atkenar^oraa 
legat.  pro  Christianis,  c.  8 :  "  If  there  had  been  two  or  three 
gods  from  the  commencement,  they  would  either  be  at  one  and 
the  same  place,  or  each  would  occupy  a  separate  space.  They 
cannot  exist  at  one  and  the  same  place,  for  if  they  be  gods,  they 
cannot  be  equal  (accordingly  they  must  exclude  each  other.) 
Only  the  created  is  equal  to  its  pattern,  but  not  the  uncreated, 
for  it  does  not  proceed  from  anything,  neither  is  it  formed  after 
any  modeL  But  as  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  foot  are  different 
members  of  oim  body,  as  they  conjointly  compose  that  body,  so 
God  is  but  one  God.  Socrates  is  a  compound  being,  as  he  is 
made,  and  subject  to  change  ;  but  God,  who  is  uncreated,  and 
can  neither  be  divided,  nor  acted  upon  by  another  being,  can- 
not consist  of  parts.  But  if  each  god  were  supposed  to  occupy 
a  separate  space,  what  place  could  we  assign  to  the  other  god,  or 
the  othergods,  seeing  thatGod  is  a6o2;6the  world,  KiiAroundahout 
all  things  ?  For  as  the  world  is  round,  and  God  surrounds  all 
beings,  where  would  yet  be  room  for  any  of  the  other  gods  ? 
For  such  a  god  cannot  be  in  the  world,  because  it  belongs  to 
another ;  no  more  can  he  surround  the  world,  for  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  even  God,  surrounds  it.  But  if  he  can  bo  neither 
in  the  world,  nor  around  it  (for  the  true  God  occupies  the  whole 
qmoe  around  it)  where  can  he  be  ?  Perhaps  above  the  world, 
and  aboTe  God  ?  in  another  world  ?  or  around  another  world  ? 
But  if  he  exists  in  another  world,  and  around  another  world,  he 
does  not  exist  for  us,  and  does  not  govern  our  world,  and  his 
power,  therefore,  is  not  very  great,  for  then  he  is  confined  with- 
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in  certain  boundaries.  But  as  he  exists  neither  in  another 
world  (for  God  himKclf  fill«  the  whole  universe) ;  nor  around 
another  world  (for  God  surrounds  the  universt»).  it  follows  that 
he  docs  not  exist  at  all,  since  there  is  nothing  in  which  he  could 
exist." 

^**  Mimic,  Fel,  c.  18 :  Quando  unquani  regni  societas  ant 
cum  fido  co'pit,  aut  sine  cruore  desiit?  Omitto  Persas  de 
iquorum  hinnitu  augurantos  principatum,  et  Thebanonim  pne- 
mortuam  fabulam  transeo ;  ob  pastorum  et  casse  regnum  de 
goniinis  memoria  notissima  est ;  generi  et  soccri  bella  toto  orbe 
diffusa  sunt,  et  tarn  magni  imperi  duos  fortuna  non  cepit.  Vide 
cetera :  rex  unus  apibus,  dux  unus  in  gregibus,  in  armentis  rector 
unus. ,  Tu  in  ccrlo  sumuiam  potestatem  dividi  credas,  et  scindi 
veri  illius  ac  divini  imperii  potestatem  ?  quum  palam  sit,  pa- 
renteni  omnium  Deum  nee  principium  habere  nee  terminuni, 
etc.  Comp.  Cyprian  de  idolorum  vanitate,  p.  14. 

**^  Clem,  Pj3ed.  i.  8.  p.  140  :  "En  ^  6  0ioj,  xa/  f<rf*iira  rtSi  hhg  xai 
Mp  avrr,¥  jiAomda.  Along  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  Ori- 
gen  speaks  of  the  more  metaphysical  idea  of  his  simplicity,  de 
princ.  i.  1.  6.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  51 :  Non  ergo  aut  corpus  aliquid,  aut, 
in  corpore  esse  putandusest  Deus,  sed  intellectualis  natara  sim- 
plex, nihil  omnino  adjunctionis  admittens,  uti  ne  majus  aliquid 
et  inferius  in  se  habere  credatur,  sed  ut  sit,  et  omni  parte  /cmnc; 
et  ut  ita  dicam  tva;,  et  mens  et  fons,  ex  quo  initium  totius  intel- 
lectualis  naturae  vel  mentis  est.  [Comp.  also  Bennett,  L  c.  p. 
111-116.] 

§37. 

GOD  AS  A  BEING  WHICH  MAY  BE  COMPREHENBED,  KNOWN. 

AND  NAMED. 

The  idea  of  a  revealed  religion  implied  that  so  macli  of 
the  nature  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  to  man^  as 
would  be  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  salyation ;  the 
church,  therefore,  has  always  cultivated  the  x^og  n^;  eiev 
(theology.)  On  tlic  other  hand,  the  insufficiency  of 
human  ideas  was  acknowledged  (in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  speculation),  and  the  character  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  admitted  to  be  past  finding  out;  some 
even  entertained  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  giving 
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God  any  Dame.  Much  of  what  the  church  designated 
by  the  term  mystery  (sacrament),  is  founded  partly  on 
a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  ideas,  and  the  inapti- 
tude of  our  language,  and  partly  on  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying qertain  ideas  and  expressions,  to  communicate 
our  religious  thoughts  and  opinions. 

When  the  martyr  Attalus,  in  the  persecution  of  the  Gallican 
Christiana  under  Marcus  Aureliu8,  was  asked  by  his  judges,  what 
the  name  of  God  was,  he  replied  :  o  6ih;  ovoAta  6ux  g;^«  «;  a^^^w^rof, 
Eoseb.  V.  1,  (edit  Beinichen,  t.  ii.  p.  29,  comp.  the  note.)  Such 
was  also  the  opinioa  o(  Justin  M.,  Apology,  ii.  6  ;  whatever  name 
naay  be  given  to  God,  he  who  ha^  given  a  name  to  a  tliin.^,  must 
always  be  anterior  to  it.  He  therefore  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween appellatives  {rpo<j^fiff&i)  and  names  {ovofiara.)  The  predicates 
»af»:f,  ^sog,  xu^/o^,  dctfvoTfis^  are  only  appellatives.  Thereioro  he 
ako  calls  God  oi^ln^og  waTf,p  ;  other  pajssagesare  given  by  Semisch, 
iL  p.  252,  8s.  God  is  not  only  above  all  names,  but  also  above 
all  existence^  (i^fxava  r^i  cuff/aj),  comp.  dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  3,  in 
reference  to  Plato.  But  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  oxjoix  of  God, 
e.g.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  128,  and  even  ascribes  to  him  (in  a  cer- 
tain sense)  a  kind  of  Atc^f  j}.  Apol.  i.  9 ;  comp.  Semisch,  ii.  p. 
252.      Theoph  ad  AutoL  i.  3 :  'axous,  a  av^owrty  rh  (jav  tlhg  roZ  tfeoD, 

S^9iiT%9  xai  d»fxf  ^^rov,  xai  /at^  duvdfittot  ufl^akfLoTi  tfa^xAo/;  o^aS^va/*  do^ri 
ydo  iarip  d^(u^n^oi,  /Atyi^n  d%aru\fivroij  u-sj/s/  d  T.-g/v6;jro;,  /V;^u/  dffvyxoiTOs, 
cofftf  dffufi^i^aaroi,  dya^oewr,  d/jLitif^ros^  xaXo^oitcf.  iyixdiyiyriTOi'  si  yd^  ^ug 
aiiTOv  s7tw,  volr,fi,a  aOroD  Xiyw  ti  >woyo>  «7ir«,  a^yji^  auroS  Xiyw  (com p.  the 

note  to  this  passage  by  Maran)*  voDi^  id»  e/^w,  f^ovjjff/v  airoD  "Klyuf 

v*t\jfjka  id*  ii-TUy  ufaTiOJip  ai/roD  KiyM'  eo^iav  id*  c/to/,  ^ivv^j/xa  avrou  Xsyo)' 
/dp^yir  id*  f/sro;,  x^arog  aurou  Xiyw  r^cvo/av  «d>  s7tw,  dya^oo'jvriv  avrou  Xsyw 
/3aff<>.«/a»  sdtf  fi/TO;,  do^a*  aOroD  Aiyw  xup/o»  tdv  u'sta,  x^iTr,v  aurov  Aiycui* 
x^tTTft  id*  iiTUf  dixaiov  aCrbv  yiXw  Tarsia  fdvf7?ft;,  rd  crdvra  aCrhv  Ksyoj'  crv^ 
idt  i7c«,  rr,¥  doy^r,*  auroD  Xiyw  x.  r,  \,  Comp.  i.  5  :  E/  ydo  rut  rjXj'tft 
i>jiy^t<ST(ff  o»r/  croi^fi(ft  ou  dvvarai  dv^oMTog  drsyiaai  hid  rijv  vcrt^^dXAouffuv 
^fPfiflP  xai  d6»a/xi»,  vug  oxi'^i  fidKXov  rf,  rbu^ioZ  do^)]  dvixpod(fr(f)  oifsri  av^.caTo; 

^nirbg  oif  dviarat  d*Tu^ri6ai.  According  to  Iren.  ii.  25.  4.  God  is 
indeterminabilis,  nor  can  any  one  fully  comprehend  his  nature 
by  thinking.  Minuc,  Fei  c.  18:  Hie  (Deus)  nee  viJcri  potest, 
TiBD  clarior  est,  nee  comprehend!,  tactu  puriorest,  neca3stimari, 
aensibus  major  est,  infinitus,  immensus  et  soli  sibi  taiitus  quan- 
tus  est  DOtuB ;  nobis  vero  ad  intellcctum  pectus  angustum  est. 
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et  ideo  sic  earn  digne  icstimanias,  dam  iocBtimabilem  dicinnaa 
Eloquar,  qnomadmodum  scntio :  roagnitudinem  Dei,  qae  se 
putat  no88e,  niinuit,  qui  non  vult  minucre,  non  novit.  Ncc  no- 
mcn  Doo  quadras:  DKUS  nomcn  est!  Illic  Tocabulia  opus  est, 
quum  per  singulos  propriis  appellationum  insignibos  multitudo 
dirimenda  est.  Deo,  qui  solus  est,  Dei  vocabulum  totam  est. 
Quern  si  patrem  dixero»  tcrrenum  opineris ;  si  regem,  carnalem 
Buspiceris;  si  dominum,  intelliges  utique  mortalem.  Anferad- 
ditamenta  nominum,  et  perepicies  ejus  claritatem.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  shows  very  distinctly,  Strom,  vii.  p.  689,  that  we 
can  attain  to  a  clear  perception  of  God  only  by  laying  aside  3f' 
«»a>.6(rf w;  all  finite  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature,  till  at  last  nothing 
but  the  abstract  idea  of  unity  remains.  But  lest  we  should  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  mere  negation,  we  must  throw  oarselves 
(aT6^|/>{/»/tfy  iaurou;)  into  the  greatness  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  glory 
of  God  was  manifest,  in  order  to  obtain  thus  in  some  way  or 
other  {dfjkfiyi^i)  the  knowledge  of  God,  (t.  e,  in  a  practico-reli- 
gious  manner,  not  by  speculation);  for  even  then  we  learn  only 
what  God  is  not,  not  what  he  is,  (that  is  to  say,  if  we  speak  of 
absolute,  perfect  knowledge.)  Comp.  also  the  12th  and  13th 
chapters  of  the  5th  book  from  p.  692 ;  in  particular  p.  695,  and 

C.  1,  p.  647  :   A^Xot  yd^  fif^Uta  duva^ida/  9ra^d  ritv  rijc  ^m9C  X£^***  ^  ^^ 

ha^ui  xaraXa^iff^ut,  he  therefore  gives  the  advice,  ibid.  p.  651: 

Origen  contra  Celsum,  vi.  65.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  681,  and  de  princ.  i. 
1.  6.  p.  50 ;  Dicimus  secundum  veritatem,  Deum  incomprehensi- 
bilem  esse  atque  insestimabilem.  Si  quid  enim  illad  est,  quod 
sentire  vel  intclligere  de  Deo  potuerimus,  multis  longe  modis 
eum  meliorem  esse  ab  eo  quod  sensimus  necesse  est  credere. 
**  As  much  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  dim  light 
of  a  lantern,  so  much  the  glory  of  God  surpasses  oar  idea  of  it" 
Likewise  Novatian  pays,  de  trinit.  c.  2 :  De  hoc  ergo  ac  de  eis 
qu»  sunt  ipsius,  et  in  eo  sunt,  nee  mens  hominis  quse  sint,  quants 
sint  et  qualia  sint,  digne  concipere  potest,  nee  eloquentia  ser* 
monis  humani  sequabilem  majestati  ejus  virtutem  serraonis  ex- 
promit.  Ad  cogitandam  enim  et  ad  eloquendam  illios  majesta- 
tem  et  eloquentia  omnis  merito  muta  est  et  mens  omnia  exigus 
est :  major  est  enim  mente  ipsa,  nee  cogitari  possit  qnantus  sit: 
ne  si  potuerit  cogitari,  mente  humana  minor  sit,  qua  condpi 
possit  Major  est  quoque  omni  sermone,  nee  edioi  posmt:  ne 
si  potuerit  edici*  humana  sermone  minor  sit,  quo  quum  edidtar, 
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et  circumiri  et  coUigi  poflsit  Qoidqaid  enim  de  illo  cogitatam 
herit,  minus  ipso  erit,  et  quidqaid  enunciatum  fuerit,  miaus 
Hie  comparatam  circum  ipsum  erit.  Sentire  enim  ilium  taciti 
iliquatenus  possumus,  ut  autem  ipse  est,  sermone  explicare  non 
poesumus.  Sive  enim  ilium  dixeris  lucem,  creaturam  ipsius  ma- 
[[is  qnam  ipsnm  dixeris,  etc.... Quidqaid  omnino  de  illo  retu- 
ieris,  rem  aliquam  ipsius  magis  et  virtutem  quani  ipsum  expli- 
sareris.  Quid  enim  de  eo  condigne  aut  dicas  aut  sentias,  qui 
)mnibu8  et  sermonibus  major  est  ?  etc.  This  Christian  scho- 
asticism  which  pervades  the  first  period,  forms  a  striking  con- 
arast  with  the  modem  confidence  of  old  and  new  scholastic  mode 
ind  style  I  Nerertheless  the  Fathers  (and  Origen  in  particular) 
ilso  admit  a  spiritual  perception  of  God,  which  is  now  brought 
ibont  by  the  medium  of  Christ,  but  will  at  length  be  immediate. 

§38. 

IDEALISM  AMD  ANTHROPOMOKPUISM_CORPOREITY  OF  GOD. 

The  educated  mind^  desirous  of  removing  from  the  na- 
;ure  of  God  as  much  as  possible  every  thing  that  could 
*emind  man  of  the  finite  or  compound^  sometimes  takes 
)ffence  even  at  the  idea  of  the  substantiality  of  God^ 
rom  fear  of  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  created  beings. 
\t  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  so  to  refine  our  concep- 
ions  of  the  Deity,  as  to  resolve  it  into  a  mere  abstract 
legation.  In  opposition  to  this  idealizing  tendency,  pious 
ouls  at  an  early  period  manifested  the  desire  of  possess- 
ng  a  real  God^or  the  world,  ^r  man,  and^or  the  human 
leart;  and  the  bold  and  figurative  language  which  they 
employed,  as  well  as  the  symbolical  and  anthropomor- 
>hitic  expressions  which  they  applied  to  the  Divine 
ieing,  amply  compensated  for  what  the  idea  of  God  had 
ost  in  the  way  of  negation.  Both  these  tendencies, 
rhich  claim  alike  the  consideration  of  thinking  men,  and 
lave  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers  in  all  ages^^O 
ave  their  respective  representatives  in  the  first  period 
f  the  history  of  doctrines.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Alex- 
ndrian  school^  and  Origen  in  particular,  endeavoured  to 
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remove  from  Go<i  every  thing  that  could  give  rise  to 
carnal  ideas  concerning  his  nature /->  On  the  other  hand, 
TertuUian  insisted  so  nuich  on  the  idea  of  the  Bubstan- 
tiality  of  God,  that  he  confoiuided  it  with  his  corporeity, 
tliongh  it  must  b(^  admitted  that  he  did  not  ascribe  to 
him  a  gross,  material  bo<ly  like  that  of  man/^) 

('>  On  tliiH  subject  even  the  ancient  philosopbcrs  entertained 
difierent  opinions.  The  ])0)>ular,  polytheistic  form  of  religion 
waH  founded  on  anthropomorphism.  Xcnophanea  of  Colophon, 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  endeavoured  to  combat  poly- 
theism as  well  as  anthropomorphism.  Comp.  CUin^  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  14,  p.  714: 

0\j  ri  difiaf.  '^vr,r<iT(fn  Ofiofio^  oudf  »cfi.aa,  x.  r.  X. 

and  Strom,  vii.  4,  j).  841,  and  the  other  passages  in  PreUer.hist 
phil.  graeco-rom.  Hcimb.  1888.  Ritter,  i.  p.  450.  [English 
translat.  by  Moi't  iaon,  i.  p.  430.]  Schleiermacher,  p.  60.  The 
Epicureans  (though  it  is  doubtful  whether  Epicurus  himself 
seriously  meant  to  teach  this  doctrine)  imagined  that  the  gods 
possessed  a  quasi  human  form,  but  without  the  wants  of  men, 
and  were  unconcerned  about  their  sufferings  and  pleasures- 
Thus  they  retained  only  what  is  vain  in  anthropomorphism,  and 
lost  siglit  of  its  more  profound  signification  (the  human  relation 
of  God  to  man.)  Comp.  Cic.  de  jN^atura  Deorum,  i.  8 — 21. 
Reinhold,  i.  p.  207,  note.  liitttr,  iii.  490.  [Engl,  transl.  iii. 
442.] — Different  views  were  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  who  repre- 
sented God  as  the  vital  force  and  reason  which  govern  the  uni- 
verse; but  though  they  avoided  anthropomorphitic  notions,  they 
regarded  him  as  clothed  in  an  etherial  robe.  Cic.  do  Nat.  D,  ii. 
24.     Hitter,  iii.  p.  576.     [English  translation,  iii.  p.  520,  ss.] 

'^^  Clement  opposes  anthropomorphism  in  different  places: 
"  Most  men  t:ilk  and  judge  of  God  from  their  own  limited  point 
of  view,  as  if  cockles  and  oysters  were  to  reason  out  of  their 
narrow  shells,  and  the  hedgehog  out  of  his  own  self."  Strom,  v. 
11,  p.  G87,  comp.  vii.  5,  p.  845,  c.  7,  p.  852,  53  :  'OXof  eixoii  x«m  Ika 

6^^a>^,ahi^  ha  rii  royro/f  ^pr,ariTai  roT;  dvofiaatt,  6  0t6g,  KaS*  Skctt  rm/i 
ovdifLiat  6(jj^ei  ^lOcijSziap,  ourt  ff  iffJiiVOtf  oDrc  h  XCyoiQ^  aXX*  oudf  it  y^ 
^aTi  Ti  d6y,'xaffi¥  i  firi  rr^iirbuoa  '^rs^i  roD  6foD  ucroX}j>{//(,  dXX'  fi(  raniNXf 
xai  a6^i:iJ.ovag  ixr^tTrc/iSiri  iivoiai  rt  xai  bvoyoiaf  o^si*  19  rcui*  ««XX£»  tltpi/tki 
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dvtff  ijjCL/a;  ou3f »  d/a^f^f/  6/^  rttv  Tr,Q  aXf]^t/a;  aytoiav  x,  r.  X,  (on   prayer.) 

Origen  begins  his  work  cjf/  a^x***  immediately  after  the  Procem. 
with  objections  to  anthropomorphitic  or  material  ideas  of  God : 
'*  I  know  that  many  appeal  even  to  Scripture  in  proof  of  their 
assertion  that  God  is  a  corporeal  being ;  because  they  find  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  that  he  is  called  a  consuming  fire,  and 
read  in  the  gospel  of  John  that  he  is  a  Spirit  (^vfu^ta.)  They 
cannot  think  of  fire  and  spirit  but  as  something  corporeal.  I 
should  like  to  ask  these  persons  what  they  say  of  the  passage  in 
1  John  i.  5 :  '*  God  is  light?"  Ue  is  a  light  to  enlighten  those 
who  seek  the  truth,  (Fs.  xxxvi.  9);  for  '*  the  light  of  God"  is 
nothing  more  than  his  Divine  power,  by  means  of  which  he  who 
is  enlightened  perceives  truth  in  all  things,  and  apprehends  God 
himself  as  the  truth.  In  this  sense  wc  must  understand  the 
phrase ;  in  thy  light  we  shall  see  light,  i  e.  in  th(3  Logos,  in  tlie 
wisdom  which  is  thy  Son,  we  sec  thee,  the  Father.  Is  it  then 
Deccbsary  to  suppose  that  God  resembles  the  sun  light,  because 
he  IB  called  light F  Can  any  sensible  meaning  be  attached  to 
the  idea,  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  their  source  in  **  cor- 
poreal light?"  But  the  spiritualizing  tendency  of  Urigen  led 
him  frequently  so  to  ex^.lain  even  the  more  profound  sayings 
of  Scripture,  as  to  kave  notliing  but  a  mere  abstract  idea.  No- 
vatian  als'O  expresses  himself  in  very  strung  and  decided  terms 
against  anthropomorphism  ;  de  trin.  c.  6  :  Non  intra  ha.'c  nostri 
corporis  lineamenta  modum  aut  figuram  divinse  majestatis  in- 
cludimus  ....  Ipse  totus  oculus,  quia  totus  videt,  totus  auris, 
quia  totus  audit.  Even  the  definition,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  has, 
according  to  him,  only  a  relative  validity :  lllud  quod  dicit  Do- 
minus  (John  iv.)  spiritum  Deum,  puto  ego  sic  locutum  Christum 
de  patro,  ut  adhuc  aliquid  plus  intelligi  velit  quam  spiritum 
Dcum.  Ue  thinks  that  this  is  only  figurative  language,  as  it  is 
said  elsewhere,  God  is  light,  etc.  omnis  enim  spiritus  creatura 

est. 

^  The  first  Christian  writer  who  is  said  to  have  ascribed  a 
body  to  the  Deity,  is  Melito  of  Sardis  in  his  treatise  ^tfi  i^suifLdrou 
SioD,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  comp.  Orig.  comment,  in  Genes. 
0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  ii5.  £useb.  iv.  26,  and  Heinichen  on  that  passage. 
Gennad.  de  dogm.  eccles.  c.  4.  and  Pii}€r,  iiber  Melito,  in  the 
theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1838,  i.  p.  71,  where  a  similar 
view  is  cited  from  the  Clementine  Homilies.  iJBurtony  E.,  Tes- 
timonies of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
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etc.  (Worlg,  ii.)  p.  64.]  It  is  more  certain  that  TertulUan 
ascribed  to  God  (and  so  also  to  the  soul)  a  body  which  he  did  not 
however  represent  as  a  human  body,  but  as  the  necessary  form 
of  all  existence,  (comp.  Schleiermacher,  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phio,  p.  165),  de  Carne  Christi,  c.  11 :  Ne  esse  quidem  potesti 
nisi  habens  per  quod  sit.  Cum  autem  (anima)  sit,  habeat  ne- 
cesse  est  aliquid  per  quod  sit.  Si  habet  aliquid,  per  quod  est, 
hoc  crit  corpus  ejus.  Omne  quod  est,  corpus  est  sui  gene- 
ris. Nihil  est  incorporale,  nisi  quod  non  est.  Advers.  Praxcam, 
c.  7 :  Quis  enim  negabit  Deum  corpus  esse,  etsi  Dens  spiritns 
est  ?  Spiritus  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  sua  eflBgie.  Sed  et  in- 
visibilia  ilia  quaBCunque  sunt,  habent  apud  Deum  et  suum  cor- 
pus et  suam  formam,  per  qu89  soli  Deo  visibilia  sunt ;  quanto 
magis  quod  ex  ipsius  substantia  missum  est,  sine  substantia  non 
erit.  Comp.  Neander^  Antignosticus^  p.  451.  Bnt  Tertullian 
himself  draws  a  definite  distinction,  which  excludes  all  grosser 
forms  of  anthropomorphism,  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
corpus,  advers.  Marc.  ii.  16 :  Discerne  substantias  et  suos  eis  dis- 
tribue  sensus,  tam  diversos,  quam  substanti»  exigunt,  licet 
vooabulis  communicare  videantur.  Nam  et  dexteram  et  oculos 
et  pedes  Dei  Icgimus,  nee  ideo  tamen  humanis  comparabuntur, 
quia  de  appellatione  sociantur.  Quanta  erit  diversitas  divini 
corporis  ct  huniani,  stub  eisdem  nominibus  membrorum,  tanta 
erit  et  animi  divini  et  humani  differentia,  sub  eisdem  licet  voca- 
bulis  scnsuum,  quos  tam  corruptorios  efficit  in  homine  cormpti- 
bilitas  substantias  hnmansd,  quam  incorruptorios  in  Deo  efficit 
incorruptibilitas  substantiae  divinae.*    On  the  anthropomorphism 

*  M'dnscher^  ed.  by  Colin,  i.  p.  134,  adduces  this  passage  to  show  that  Ter- 
tullian b  justly  chargeable  with  real  anthropomorphism.  It  rather  proffi 
the  contrary.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  corporeitj  of  God  and 
anthropomorphism  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
present God  by  way  of  anthropomorphism  as  a  Spirit  of  very  limited  expanse, 
and  bearing  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  man,  without  ascribing  to  him  a 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substantiality  of  God  may  be  taken  in  to  ab- 
stract a  manner,  as  not  to  confound  it  with  humanity  and  personalitj«  (to  the 
Stoics.)  Tertullian  combines  both  these  modes  of  representation,  but  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  the  awkwardness  of  his  style  rather  than  hb  man- 
ner of  thinking,  that  has  brought  him  into  disrepute.  [This  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  following  passage :  *^  Divine  affections  are  ascribed  to  the 
Deity  by  means  of  figures  borrowed  from  the  human  form,  not  as  if  he  were 
indued  with  corporeal  qualities :  when  eyes  are  ascribed  to  him,  H  denotes 
that  he  sees  all  thing^s  ;  when  ears,  that  he  heart  all  things;  tha  ■poeoh  ds> 
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f  Cyprian,  see  Rettberg,  p.  300.  Irenceua  rejects  both  aiithro- 
tomorphism  properly  so  called,  and  false  anthropopatbism.  In 
.0  respect  God  is  to  be  compared  to  human  frailty ;  though  his 
WB  justifies  us  in  using  human  phraseology  when  speaking  of 
dm,  neTerthless  we  feel  that,  as  to  his  greatness,  and  his  true 
lature,  he  is  elevated  above  all  that  is  human  ;  comp  adv.  hser. 
L  13,  4.,  and  iv.  20.  iv.  6.  Duiicker,  1.  c.  p.  27.  Baur,  Christ. 
inosiB,  p.  466. 

§39. 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

Neither  the  existence  of  God,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
ttor  his  attributes,  were  from  the  first  defined  with 
scientific  precision.  The  Catholic  church  simply  adopted 
the  concrete  idea  of  a  personal  God  as  propounded  in 
the  Old  Test.,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.O 
But  as  in  course  of  time  metaphysical  ideas  were  borrowed 
from  the  schools  of  philosophers,  and  transferred  to  the 
Grod  of  the  Christians,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
bow  the  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  different 
ivriters  would  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  different 
tendencies  of  these  schools.  Some  connected  their  no- 
tions of  the  omnipresence  of  God  with  their  conceptions 
of  his  corporeity,  which  fills  the  universe  and  displaces 
eJI  other  bodies ;  ^^)  others  maintained  that  he  was  exalt- 
ed above  space,  or  that,  having  destroyed  space,  he  put 
bimself  in  its  room.(^)  The  doctrine  of  omniscience  was  to 
Bome  extent  mixed  up  with  anthropomorphitic  ideas,  and 

notes  the  will ;  nostrils,  the  perception  of  prayer  ;  hands,  creation  ;  arms, 
power  ;  feet,  immensity  ;  for  he  has  no  members,  and  performs  no  office  for 
vhicb  thej  are  required,  bat  executes  all  things  by  the  sole  act  of  his  will. 
How  ean  he  require  eyes,  who  is  light  itself?  or  feet^  who  is  omnipresent  ? 
How  can  he  require  hands,  who  is  the  silent  creator  of  all  things  ?  or  a 
tongue,  to  whom  to  think  is  to  command  ?  Those  members  are  necessary  to 
Bien,  bat  not  to  God,  inasmuch  as  the  counsels  of  men  would  be  inefficacious 
nlest  his  thoughts  put  his  members  in  motion  ;  but  not  to  God,  whose  ope* 
ralioDS  follow  his  will  without  effort."  Comp.  Wright^  fF.,  in  Kitto^  Cyclop, 
of  BibL  Litent.  art.  Aothropomorpbism.] 
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Origen  himself  limited  this  attribute  of  God,("*)  as  well 
as  that  of  his  omnipotence.^^)  According  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  particular  mention  was  made  of  the  lorn  and 
mercy  of  God,  along  with  his  justiceS^)  But  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  at  tunes  difficulties  would  arise  respect- 
ing apparent  contradictions  which  could  bo  removed  only 
by  the  taking  of  more  comprehensive  and  elevated  views. 
Thus  it  became  possible  to  reconcile,  on  the  one  side,  tho 
onmiscience  (especially  the  foreknowledge)  of  God  with 
his  omnipotence  and  goodness^^')  and,  on  the  other  side, 
his  justice  with  his  love  and  mercy .^®> 

(^)  The  Catholic  church  preserved  a  right  medium  between 
the  antijudaizing  tcndciicy  of  the  Gnostics,  who  spoke  of  the 
dcmiurgut»  as  a  being  that  was  either  subordinate  to  the  Supreme 
God,  or  fcitood  in  a  hostile  relation  to  him;  and  the  judaiziiig 
tendency  of  the  Ebionites,  who,  retaining  the  rigid  system  of 
Judaism,  mistook  the  universal  design  of  tho  Christian  doctrine 
of  God.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  observe  a  wide  difference 
between  the  theological  opinions  of  the  North-African  and  those 
of  the  Alexandrian  8chooL 

<^  Comp.  (§  36,  note  2.)  the  passage  cited  from  Athenagoras  on 
the  unity  of  God.  CypHan^  de  idol,  vanit.  p.  15,  finds  fault  with 
the  heathen  because  they  attempt  to  confine  the  infinite  God 
within  the  narrow  walls  of  a  temple,  whilst  he  ubique  totus  dif- 
fusus  est.  This  expression  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  his 
view  the  Deity  was  a  kind  of  substance  which  fills  space. 

<'^  Philo  had  previously  identified  God  with  absolute  space, 
and  taught  that  he  alone  can  set  bounds  to  his  own  existence; 
comp.  the  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  work  otDdkne, 
p.  281—284,  and  p.  193,  2(57,  ss. ;  Theophilus  ad  Autol.  il  3, 
also  calls  God  his  own  space  (auro;  cauroD  roirog  i^rh,)  He  justly 
confines  the  omnipresence  of  God  not  to  his  mere  existence  tt 
every  place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  considers  it  ashisiui- 
interrupted  activity  which  is  known  from  his  works,  comp.  L  5. 
Clem,  of  Alex,  denies  that  the  relations  of  space  can  be  applied 

to  God,  iStrom.  ii.  2,  p.  431 :  Ou  ya^  h  yviptf/  n  rwry  •  01^,  &Kk* 
U'lrtpd^u  if'OLi  To^ov  xai  ;^&vou  xai  rr,i  rStv  yiyoyorw  t^OTfiroQ*  6ih  oudf  fv  /MM/ 
xaraymrai  crort,  ourt  vs^ii^uv  ourt  vs^it^ofiivoi  ri  nard  h^5fi.if  rtira  $  Kmrtt 

fhoTOfAfiK — According  to  Origen  God  sustains  and  fills  the  world 
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(which  he  thought  to  be  an  animate  being)  with  his  power,  but  he 
neither  fills  the  universe  with  his  presence,  nor  does  he  even 
move  in  it,  conip.  de  princ.  ii.  1.  0pp.  i.  p.  77.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  popular  and  figurative  expressions  which  represent  the 
Deity  as  occupying  space,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  change  of 
place,  "vide  contra  Cels.  iv.  6.  0pp.  i.  p.  605,  and  comp.  also 
p.  686.  Concerning  the  expression  that  God  may  be  all  in  all, 
see  de  princ.  iii.  6.  Opp.  i.  p.  152,  153. 

^*>  De  princ.  iii.  2,  Opp.  i.  p.  49.  Origen  proves  that  the  world 
is  finite,  because  God  could  not  comprehend  it,  if  it  were  infinite ; 
for  that  only  may  be  underetood  which  has  a  beginning.  But 
it  were  impious  to  say,  that  there  is  any  thing  which  God  does 
not  comprehend.     Comp.  with  this  the  much  Rimpler  view  of 

Clement  Strom,  vi.  17,  p.  821  :  'O  yap  roi  0sA;  ^ravra  oWcv,  ou  Atom  rA 
hra^  oKka  xaJ  rd  tao/Aiva  xai  ug  tarai  txaffror  rag  rt  M  /li^ovg  xivriffsii 
9^09o&9  o'ttir'  i^Ofqi  xal  vdtr  fxaxouf/,  yvfif^f  MffOit^iv  rijf  -^v^i^y  jSXfToiv,  xai 
ni»  ivhaav  ri)p  fxatfrou  rrig  xardt,  /Lt^of  t^n  dt'  aiuvog'  xai  oTf^  it/  rciv 
diar^»  yhtrai^  xai  tc/  rut  f xatfrou  fiuow,  xard  r^v  ivo^adiv  rt  xai  Vf^i6^a6i¥ 
xai  0U»G^tf'/K,  roZro  M  roD  Bfou  yinrai,  'A&^oui  rt  ydo  *^dtra  xai  ! xa<rrof 
h  fii^u  fiiqf  ^gocffoXfi  v^otrfiXmu  Just.^ M.  dial.  c.  Trjph.  c.  127: 
*  O  yd»  of^^ro^  Tar^^  xai  xlfPtog  rut  irdyruv  oSri  <ro/  dpTicrai^  oure  vtoirranTt 
t&n  »a3f63f/,  ovrt  dfiararaif  aXX'  fv  rfi  aurou  X^§^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  fiivsi,  6^\i 
ifiv  xai  i^u  axouMfy  oux  ip&aXfuTf  ovSt  uffifj  ceXXa  dvtd/iu  dXixTffj'  xai 
wtra  ip^qi  xai  vdtra  yhu€xti^  xai  oldtig  fifiuv  XiXti^st  avrov, 

**>  Origen  de  princ.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  97  :  'E»  rp  intooufiivp  a^xfi  ^<^<foCrov 

iiPi^fAht  r^  ffcvXi/Aari  aurtiO  UTOtfr?ffai  rov  Sciv  ►oijSi',  ovffiunff  o6ov  iJdu»aro 
iia^xisar  wtwt^afffunrif  yd^  thai  xai  rjv  dv^a/itf  rou   3fou  Xixrsoy  x.  r.  X. 

But  in  other  places  Origen  expresses  himself  in  a  very  appro- 
priate and  dignified  manner  concerning  the  Divine  omnipotence  ; 
contra  Cels.  v.  Opp.  i.  p.  595,  he  shows  that  God  can  do  all 
things,  but  does  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  nature  (^a^a  pusi¥,) 

t&rt  rd  d^'h  xax/ac,  ovrt  rd  dX^u;  yn6,u,iva, 

••'  The  idea  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  worthy  of  notice,  which 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  an  a^^i.o- 
5i;>*u;;  he  thinks  that  the  compassion  of  God  presenta  the  female 
aspect  of  his  character,  qnis  div.  salv.  p.  95G,  and  finds  some- 
thing analogous  in  the  Old  Test.,  Is.  xlix.  15.  Comp.  Neander's 
gnostische  Systeme,  p.  209.  The  works  of  Clement,  in  particular, 
abound  with  passages  referring  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
He  loves  men  on  account  of  the  relations  in  whicli  they  stand  to 

their  creator,  Coh.  p.  89  :    n*oxiirai  St  dti  r^f  Qs(ft  r?>  dv^^MTUiv  uy'i'/,r,v 

nJ^i/t.     Comp.  Strom,  vii.  p.  832.  Coh.  74.  Pa)d.  I.  p.  102. 
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^^  OrigeneB  contra  Cels.  iL  0pp.  i.  p.  405.  Commeiit.  in  Oen. 
0pp.  ii.  p.  10,  11.  For  more  particuUrB  comp.  the  doctrine  of 
human  liborty,  §  57. 

^'^  Another  point  of  distinction  between  the  Gnostics  and  or- 
thodox Christians  was,  that  the  former  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
concile the  equity  of  God  which  inflicts  punishment,  with  that 
other  attribute  which  passes  by  transgressions,  and  redeems  from 
sin  ;  on  this  account  they  thought  themselves  compelled  to  se- 
parate the  just  God  of  the  Old  Test,  from  the  loving  Father  of  the 
Christians  (so  Marcion.)  In  opposition  to  this  ill-founded  dis- 
tinction, IrenaDus,  TertuUian,  Clement,  Origen,  etc.  insist  parti- 
cularly on  the  penal  justice  of  God,  and  show  that  it  can  very 
well  bo  reconciled  with  his  love.  According  to  IrenosuSf  adv. 
hser.  V.  27.  penalty  does  not  consist  in  anything  positive  which 
comes  from  God,  but  in  the  separation  of  the  sinner  from  God. 

God  does  not  punish  c^oij^ijr/XA/;,  but  fcaxoXou^audii;  &'  fXf/nK  (rjii 

afjM^iai)  rii:  xoXanw;.  TertuUian,  on  tho  contrary,  considers  the 
penal  justice  of  God  to  be  based  on  the  legal  principle  of  the 
inviolableness  of  the  law,  and  distinguishes  between  true  love 
and  bevovolent  weakness,  comp.  contra  Marc.  i.  25,  26.  iL  13. 
14. 16.  (negabimus  Deum,  in  quo  non  omnia,  qua  Deo  digna 
sint,  constent) ;  in  his  opinion  the  anger  of  God  depends  on  love 
itself.  Accordingly,  he  draws  a  distinction  between  malis  sup- 
plicii  s.  poense  and  malis  culpse  s.  peccati.  God  is  the  author 
only  of  the  former ;  the  devil  is  the  author  of  the  latter.  To 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  he 
says :  Stultissimi,  qui  do  humanis  divina  praejudicant,  at  quoni- 
am  in  homine  corruptoriaB  conditionis  habentur  hujusmodi 
paasiones,  idcirco  et  in  Deo  ejusdem  status  existimentur,  etc 
Clement  of  Alexandria  adopts  partly  the  same  view,  Strom,  iv. 
24,  p.  634 ;  but  in  enumerating  the  causes  which  induce  God 
to  inflict  penalties,  he  speaks  of  the  legal  principle  as  being  the 
last.  The  principal  design  of  the  divine  punishments  seems  to 
him,  to  make  men  better,  and  to  warn  and  restrain  others  from 
the  commission  of  sin.  Comp.  Pasd.  i.  8.  p.  40.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  Strom,  vii.  p.  895  :  'AXX'  u;  c^;  rov  iidaexaKmi  n 

rifjLU9tTrar  icrt  ydo  ^  rifiupta  xaxou  avracrtf3otf/;*  xoXa^ar  /m9  rot  ^^^Xi'^ 

fLO¥  xai  xQDffi  xai  idicf  roT*;  xoXa^ofiivosg.  Origen  refutes  at  great  length 
the  objections  of  the  Gnostics,  de  princ.  iL  5.  Opp.  t.  i.  p.  10% 
by  proving  that  their  distinction  between  "  benevolent,'*  and 
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"just/*  is  altogether  untenable,  and  showing  that  the  Dirine 
penaltiea  are  inflicted  by  a  kind  father,  and  wise  physician ;  at 
the  same  time  he  applies  the  allegorical  interpretation  to  those 
passages  of  the  Old  Test,  which  speak  by  way  of  anthropomor- 
phism of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  God  ;  comp.  also  contra 
Cels.  iy.  7I9  72.  p.  556.  (comp.  however  §  48.) 


§40. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LOGOS. 

a.  Traces  of  it  in  the  Period  before  the  Christian  Era,  an  J 
in  Jewish  and  Gentile  Systems  of  Religion  and  Philo^ 
sophy. 

^LUdke,  geschichtliche  Erorterung  der  Logosidee  in  his  Commentar  iiber 
dan  ETatigeliaiDy  Job.  i.  vol.  p.  205,  ss.  [7*Ao/ticA,  Commentar  zum 
Evang.  Job.  ch.  i.  Die  Log^lebre.  6^  ed.  p.  52,  ss.]  *Dorner^  Ent- 
wickelaogfgescbicbte  der  Christologie.  Stuttg.  1839.  p.  4-34.  Von  Btthlen, 
daa  alU  lodien  mit  besonderer  Rilcksicbt  auf  Aegypten.  ii.  Konigsh. 
1830.  i.  p.  201»  as.  Stuhr^  die  Religioniisjteme  der  heidnischen  Volker 
de«  OrientSy  S.  99,  ss.  Kieuker,  Zendavestaim  Kleinen.  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  u. 
^Baumlein^  Versucb  die  Bedeuteung  des  johann.  Logos  aus  den  Reli- 
gioDssfatemeD  des  Orients  za  entwickeln.  IKottlin,  der  Lehrbegriff  des 
Evang.  und  der  Briefe  Job.  und  die  verwandten  neutestamentlichen  Lehr- 
begriffe.  Berlin,  1813.  Burton^  E,,  tbe  Hampton  Lecture  on  the  Here- 
sies of  tbe  Apostolic  Age,  Lect.  vii.  Comp.  also  Pfje  Smith,  Scripture 
Testimony  to  tbe  Mettiab,  3^  edit.  i.  5*22-529.  ii.  415.  432,  et  passim.] 
F*,  Ch,  Baur^  die  cbristlicbe  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Mensch- 
werdung  Gottes  in  ibrer  geschichtlichen  Eiitwickelung  Tiib.  1841-43,  3 
Tols.  vol.  L  p.  1-128.  *0.  A.  Jfet>r,  die  Lehre  vender  Trioitat.  Hamb. 
1844.  I.  p.  1,  ss. 

The  difficulty  which  men  experienced  in  thinking  of 
God  as  a  being  purely  spiritual  and  exalted  above  every 
finite  object,  was  considerably  increased  when  they  view- 
ed him  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  which  he  sustains 
to  the  finite  creation.  It  became  necessary,  with  the  in- 
creasing culture  of  the  human  mind,  to  form  the  idea  of 
a  medium  (organ)  by  which  God  creates  and  governs  the 
world,  and  manifests  himself  in  it.  This  medium  was 
supposed,  on  the  one  side,  to  have  its  existence  in  the  Di- 
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vine  nature  itsolf,  and  to  stand  in  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion with  it,  and,  on  the  other,  to  bo  somehow  or  other 
distinct  from  it.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
i(h»a,  we  need  not  go  eitlier  to  oriental  sources,  the  wis- 
dom of  India  and  the  religion  of  Zend,  (*)  or  to  the  occi- 
dental systems  of  j)hilosophy,  and  that  of  Plato  in  parti- 
cular.(-)  Wo  mav  trace  it  in  the  more  definite  and  con- 
Crete  form  which  at  the  time  when  the  apocryphal  writ- 
ings were  comj^oscMl,  w;ts  given  to  the  personifications  of 
the  Divine  word,  and  the  Divine  wisdom  found  in  the 
Old  Test/''>  It  mav  be  further  traced  in  the  doctrine  of 
Philo  concerning  the  Logos,^'*)  and  in  some  other  notions 
which  were  then  current/'^)  But  all  these  were  only  so 
many  scattered  seeds  which  Christianity  was  designed  to 
quicken  and  make  fruitful. 

<*'  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Christian  idea  cannot  Ite  ex- 
plaineAl  by  an  appeal  to  the  Indian  religion.**  Darner,  p.  7. 
The  Trimurti  of  the  Indian  religion  may  be  represented  in  the 
following  manner : 

Brahma  Vishnoo  Seeva  (Ktla) 

Sun  (Light)  Water  (Air?)  Fire 

Creator        Preserver  (progressive  devclopement)  Destroyer 
Power  Wisdom  Justice 

Past  Present  Future 

Matter  Space  Time 

Comp.  Von  Bohlen  and  Stnhr,  1.  c.  Among  the  Egyptians  we 
find  the  following  corresponding  with  these  deities, 

Brahma  =  Phtha 
Vishnoo  =  Kneph 
Seeva      =  Neith 

The  word  by  which  Brahma  created  the  world,  is  Om  (Oii]D)t 
see  Von  Bohlen^  i.  p.  159,  ss.  212.  In  the  system  of  Zoroaster  the 
word  Honover  is  represented  as  that  by  which  the  world  was 
created,  and  as  the  most  immediate  revelation  of  the  god  Or- 
muzd,  see  Kleuker,  1.  c.  and  Stuhr,  i.  p.  370,  371.  \_Burton,  1.  c 
Lect.  ii.  p.  44-48.]    "  Since,  in  the  pagan  systems  qf  religion,  the 
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natural  {$  moMt  intimately  blended  with  the  Divine,  the  idea  of  a 
trios  established  in  them  is  altogether  different  from  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  in  the  former  the  trios  only  denotes  the 
various  modes  of  e^iislence,  and  is  therefore  moat  fully  developed  in 
those  religions  which  occupy  a  very  low  position,  but  disappears 
when  the  said  unity  of  the  Divine  with  the  natural  is  lost  sight 
of."     Aleier^  1.  c.  p.  4. 

^^  The  relation  in  which  Plato  (especially  in  TimaBUs)  ima- 
gined God  to  stand  to  tlie  creating  vou;,  presents  only  a  remote 
analogy ;  likewibe  the  pa^tsagc  bearing  on  the  y^oyai  from  Kpi- 
nomis,  p.  986,  which  Eu^eb.  Praop.  evang.  xi.  16.  professes  to 
quote  from  Epimenides,  given  by  De  Wette,  biblische  Dogmatik 
S  157.  Comp.  Tennemann^  das  platonische  Philosophem  vom 
gottlichen  Verstande,  in  Paulus'  Memorabilien,  Stiick  i.aa  d  his 
System  der  platonischen  Philosophie,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  ss.  174,  ss. 
Bockhy  iiber  die  Bilduiig  der  Weltseele  im  TimsBusdea  Plato  (in 
i)aub  und  Creuzer*s  Studien,  vol  iii.  p.  1,  ss.  Ritter^  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  II.  p.  291,  ss.  318,  ss.  \_Durton,  1.  c.  Lect.  vii. 
and  note  90  in  particular.] 

*^  The  oldest  form  of  revelation  which  we  find  in  the  Old 
Test,  is  the  direct  Theopfiany,  which,  however,  was  adapted  only 
to  the  age  of  childhood.  In  later  times  God  speaks  to  his  people 
in  general,  or  to  individuals,  sometimes  by  angels  (especially  the 

nln*  *1^<^D),  sometimes  by  human  mediators  (Moses  and  the 

prophetc.)  But  the  intercourse  of  God  with  the  prophets  is 
carried  on  by  the  medium  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Hln*  ^^1 

which  descends  upon  them.  This  >-6yoi  {'^rj/u^a  rou  SioO,  rouxu^/ou)  is 
poetically  personified  in  several  places ;  Ps.  .cxlvii.  15  ;  Is.  Iv. 
11 ;  in  an  inferior  degree,  Ps.  xxxiii.  4  ;  cxix.  89,  104,  105  ;  Is. 
zl.  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29 ;  comp.  Liicke,  1.  c.  p.  215,  216.  Like  the 
word,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  (nODH,  ffof/a)  is  jiorsonified  :  Job 

zxviii.  12-28,  and  in  very  significant  terms,  Prov.  eh.  viii.  and  ix. 
On  'Jjp  (Prov.  viii.  22,)  and  the  signification  of  \^Qii  (viii.  30.) 

•  TT  T 

comp.  Ufnbreit's  Comment,  p.  102,  106 ;  on  the  personification 
of  wisdom  in  the  apocryphal  writings  (Sir.  i.  4,  24  ;  Baruch  iii. 
15,  88.  iv.  1 ;  Wisdom,  vi.  22,  to  ch.  ix.)  see  Liicke,  1.  c.  p.  221, 
88.,  and  Bretschneider,  systematische  DarstcUung  der  Dogmatik 
der  Apokryphen.  Leipsig,  1805,  p.  191,  t<s.  The  strongest  ex- 
ample of  personification  is  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  so  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  define  exactly  the  distinction  between  porsoiiification 
and  the  hypostasis,  properly  so  called,  especially  ch.  vii.  22, 
Bs.  On  the  relation  of  this  hypostasis  to  that  of  Philo,  see 
Liickc,  1.  c. 

^*'  On  the  question  whether  Philo  ascribed  personality  to  the 
IiOgos,  sec  Dorner^  i.  p.  21,  ss. ;  while  most  writers  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  Dorner  entertains  the  opposite  opinion.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  Philo  makes  a  distinction  between  the  «» as  such, 
and  the  \oyoi  roZ  ovro;,  who  is  superior  to  the  iwdfiu^  X^/o/,  and 
ayytXoi,  This  Logos  he  also  calls  df un ^o;  Sftf;,  or  ^f^(,  as  such,  with- 
out the  article ;  t^/'o;  T^fff/3urf^o;,  vih^  fAottytv^ti,  T]^ro^6»o;, — i/xcilv,  nta^ 
vafidbtiyfia,  dtja,  ffo^/a,  fflriwjj^aij  tcD  Siou.  According  to  Philo  the 
LogoH  is  the  essence  and  seat  of  the  ideal  world  ('^«  rwf  /ii5>  i 
bsoD  A670;)  As  an  artist  first  makes  a  model  of  that  which  he 
pur[)oscs  to  make,  so  God  first  created  the  world  ideally,  see 
de  mundi  opif.  §  5,  and  the  notes  by  J.  G.  Miiller  (Philo'sBuch 
Yon  der  Weltschopfung,  Berl.  1841),  p.  149,  ss.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Logos  is  the  mediator  by  whom  the  revelations  of 
God  were  brouglit  about ;  the  appearances  of  God  were  made 
poh^sible  through  his  instrumentality;  he  is  called  the  ^-ofaxXiirK, 
d^^if^ij;,  h'irr,;,  cr^-e^ivrr,;  oTa5oc  roS  lisou.  He  takes  care  of  all  that 
is  good  as  upyj,  xai  'irtiyr,  xaXwv  cr^a$iw>.  Philuwas  acquainted  with 
the  distinction  between  Xoyo;  hdid^iro;  and  X&yo;  «-^of  o^ixc'c,  though 
he  employed  these  terms  only  in  reference  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  Logos  in  a  human  form,  de  vita  Moys.  lib.  iii.  p.  672,  c: 

'£»  av^^buT^  6*  6  /ih  (koyof)  iffrh  hdtd^tro^,  6  St  v^opo^txh^^  xai  0  /cut  Ja 

Tii  rrr,y^,^  6  d's  yiywlg  dnr'  ixthov  ^tuv.  But  he  ie])resents  the  Divine 
Logos  analogous  to  the  human.  In  as  much  as  the  Logos  is 
the  Divine  idea,  all  spiritual  and  sensuous  existence  derives  its 
origin  from  him ;  as  natural  power  he  pervades  the  world,  and 
fills  it  with  his  e.^^sence.  That  Philo  frequently  personifies  the 
Logos,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  ascribes  to  him  resl 
personality.  But  the  most  recent  researches  (since  Dorner) 
have  shown  that  Philo,  in  some  places  indeed,  advances  the  idea 
of  a  real  hypostasis  (Alleg.  iii.  93;  de  somna,  i.  584»  585;  quis 
rer.  div.  hajr.  509,  and  elsewhere,  comp.  F.  Keferstein^  Philo's 
Lehre  von  der  gottlichen  Mittelwesen,  Lipz.  184(i ;  also  Semudi^ 
Justin  der  M.,  p.  274.  Baur,  Dreieinigkeits  Lehro,  i.  p.  59,  88* 
Meier,  Trinitatslehre,  i.  p.  20,  ss. 

^^)  Traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  are  also  found  in  the 
Samaritan  theology,  and  in  the  writings  of  Oukelos  and  Joiia- 
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than,  comp.  Lucke^h  c.  p.  244.  Concerning  the  Adam  Kadmon 
of  the  Cabbalists  vide  Bretschneider,  1.  c.  p.  233,  236.  Baiir, 
Guods,  p.  332,  De  Wette,  biblische  Dogmatik,  §  157.  [Burton, 
1.  c.  Lc'Ct  ii.  p.  51-55.] 

§  41. 

J.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  represented 

in  the  Writings  of  John. 

Christianity  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos ;  formerly  it  had  been  a  purely  speculative  ques- 
tion, now  it  gained  a  practico-reUgious  significance. (*^ 
The  Evangelist  John,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  of  Paul,  ^'^^  though  difiering  from  him  in  the  use 
of  certain  expressions,  applied  the  term  Logos  to  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Deity  in  Christ.  This  Logos  was  no 
longer  a  mere  abstract  idea,  but  the  realization  of  a  great 
religious  truth,  being  founded  on  a  historical  fact ;  in  this 
manner  it  became  the  proper  spring  of  all  Christian 
theology. 

^>  It  is  true  that  Philo  himself  made  use  of  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  for  practico-religiouB  purposes,  inasmuch  as  he  accommo- 
dated it  to  the  Jewish  religion  by  conne<;tin«x  it  with  tlie  pre- 
Tionsly  existing  notions  concerning  the  Messiah.  But  this  con- 
nection was  nevertheless  very  loose,  and  the  idea  of  the  Messiah 
itaelf  was  altogether  abstract,  and  not  historically  realized  by 
the  JewB.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Lo- 
goa»  and  the  notion  of  the  Messiah,  find  their  realization  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  speculative  character  of  the 
former  is  realized  in  his  Divine  nature,  the  rational  aspect  of  the 
latter  in  his  humanity,  (o  >Jr/tti  ea^^  'tymro,) 

^  Though  the  term  X'^oc  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Piml  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  John,  yet  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  clearly  expressed  by 
him,  especially  Col.  i.  15-17 ;  ii.  9.  Similar  expressions  are 
found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  i.  4,  ss.  (Comp.  1 
Cor.  XV.  47 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  Bom.  viii.  29.)     Concerning  the  doc- 
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trine  of  tho  Trinity,  as  propounded  in  tUc  N.  Tost,  Bee  A/ei^, 
1.  c.  p.  24,  lu). 

§42. 

c.  The  Theologumenon  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Logos 

to  the  Times  of  Origen, 

IBurton^  E,^  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of 

Christ,  etc.  (Works,  ii.)] 

But  this  practical  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
was  not  long  preserved  in  its  original  form  and  purity. 
Even  among  the  earlier  Christians  speculative  notions 
were  mixed  up  with  it,  which  owed  their  existence  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  were  strength- 
ened by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements.  Those  heretics 
who  adhered  more  closely  to  Judaism  (the  Ebionites), 
no  less  than  the  Alogi,  Theodotiis  and  Artemon,  abstain- 
ed most  from  speculations  of  this  nature,  since  they  re- 
jected the  substance  of  the  Christian  gnosis,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ijogos,  by  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
theory  of  the  Logos  was  likewise  abandoned  by  the  other 
section  of  the  Monarchians,  Praxeas,  Noetusy  and  Sergllus^ 
who  did  away  with  the  distinction  between  God  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Logos,  without  however  denying  that  God 
is  in  Christ/*)  The  Gnostics,  on  tlie  contrary,  connected 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  with  their  fanciful  doctrine  of 
emanation  and  of  (eons,  and  leaving  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion of  historical  truth,  lost  themselves  in  mythological 
speculations/*^)  Thus  it  became  incumbent  upon  the 
Fathers  to  defend  the  speculative  element  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  former  class  of  heretics,  the  historical  in  op- 
position to  the  latter,  and  to  bring  both  these  elements  to 
bear  upon  the  practico-religious  interests  of  the  church. 
Justin,^'^^  Tatiany^  Athenagora8j<^)  Theopkilu8,(^^  CU- 
ment  of  Alexandriay^"*)  endeavoured  to  explain  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Logos,   and  his  relation  to  the  Father^  by 
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the  aid  of  figures  and  analogies^  which  they  borrowed 
from  the  visible  world  and  the  nature  of  man.  TertuU 
lian,^^^  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  similar  modes 
of  expression,  but  Irerueus,  who  was  unfavourable  to  all 
gnosis,  decidedly  opposed  them,  and  firmly  adhered  to 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  direct 
expression  of  Christian  belief/^) 

^^)  Compare  §  23.  note  1,  §  25.  notes  2.  and  3.  The  orthodox 
church  did  not  separate  the  idea  of  the  Logos  from  that  of  the 
Messiah,  but  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  Ebionites,  as  well  as 
of  the  Gnostics,  took  a  partial  direction.  The  former,  by  adopt- 
ing the  idea  of  the  Messiah  alone,  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logod ;  the  reverse  was  the  case 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  held  a  mere  idea  without  substance,  a 
shadow  without  body. — Concerning  ArtemoUy  whose  opinions 
rank  him  among  the  Monarchians,  Schleiermacher  (in  his  essay : 
uber  die  sabellianischo  und  athanasiische  Vorstellung)  observes, 
that  he  appears  to  him  to  have  retained  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  with  more  seriousness,  and  greater  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  religion,  than  the  more  frivolous  Theo^ 
dottis;  vide  Zeitschrift  von  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette  and 
Liicke,  iii.  p.  303,  304.  He  there  shows  also  the  difference  be* 
twecn  this  tendency,  and  that  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus,  already 
alluded  to,  §  25,  note  4.  Comp.  also  §  46,  note  3.  [^Burton, 
1.  c.  Lect  viii.  p.  247-249,  and  notes  100,  101.] 

^i  Even  if  we  look  merely  at  numbers,  we  perceive  a  con- 
nderahlc  difference  between  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
and  the  views  entertained  by  the  Gnostic  sects.  Before  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  farther  developed,  the  Logos  was 
considered  by  the  orthodox  church  to  be  the  onlt/  hypo»t<isi8;  the 
Gnostics  imagined  heaven  to  be  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of 
sons.  According  to  Ba^lides  there  were  365  heavens  (oupavoi) 
the  loweist  of  which  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  o^fX^'*  ^he  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  creator  of  tlie  world. 
He  assigned  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Supreme  God 
and  the  J>ogos  to  the  yoD;,  and  taught  that  the  Logos  emanated 
from  the  latter.  Further  emanations  of  the  i-oD;  were  the  p^^vriffic^ 
^p*9f  Vf9^f*'99  ^*ftiMif*fi  and  f'sn^fi,  and  these  five  SBons,  together 
vilb  the  other  two,  vou^  and  Xo^o^,  in  ail  seven,  formed  along 
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with  the  ^»k  ae^ro;  (aifun/Aa^roi)  the  first  iyMtc. — Still  more 
ingenious  is  the  system  of  Valentinus.  [He  asserted  that  from 
the  great  first  cause  (primitive  existence,  Pu^6g^  T^omrM^,  ^i^ixf^ 
successively  emanated  male  and  female  asons  (*^f  or  /Mt^ysfi; 
and  aXr^^ttay  \6yoi  and  ^suij,  a»3^»co^  and  ixxXij^mc,  etc.)  SO  that  30 
aeons  (divi(]od  into  tlie  iy^d;^  d«xa;  and  6atdtxdc)  form  the  rX^p»/Mk 
The  vehement  desire  of  the  last  of  the  aeons,  the  wp/a,  to  unite 
herself  with  the  0u^6:,  gave  existence  to  an  immature  being 
(i  xdru  (fo^/a,  liSy.aijtf/;,  dyjtfiu)^)  .which,  wandering  outside  the 
pleroma,  imparted  life  to  matter,  and  formed  the  ^nfM9\^H  who 
afterwards  created  the  world.  In  order  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  the  pleroma,  the  two  new  aeons,  xp/m;  and  rh  TnZ/^a  aym 
were  made ;  and  last  of  all  'lijffoD;  (ffaMr^j)  emanated  from  all  the 
aeons,  and  as  the  future  ^j^uyog  of  the  achamoth  was  appointed 
to  lead  back  into  the  pleroma  alike  the  aeons,  and  all  spiritual 
natures.]  (Comp.  Neander,  Matter^  and  Baiir^  in  the  works 
mentioned  §  23.)  [Gie^e/er,  Lehrbuch  der  Kircheng.  §  i.  45. 
Burton,  1.  c.  Loct.  ii.  p.  36 — 41.  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  vol.  iii.  note  B.  On  Basilides  and  the  Basilideans,  p. 
xxxviii — xlix.] 

^^  Justin  follows  Philo  to  a  great  extent,  with  this  difierence 
only,  that  he  identifies  the  Logos  by  whom  God  has  created  the 
world,  and  manifested  himself,  with  his  incarnate  Son,  even 
Christ  Jesus.     Comp.  Apol.  ii.  6 ;  '  o  ii  u/^  ixtivw  (BfoD),  o  fUng 

Xtyofiivoi  xvpiojg  Vihg,  6  X6yo;  r^d  rutv  xoififjkdrcjtj  xou  ffyt^t  xa!  ytntafUitHt 
on  rtiv  df^iiif  hi*  axfToZ  vdvra  txrtss  xat  ixoejtLfiw  X^iar^  fikv  xarek  ri 
xi^Td^ai  xai  xofffAriffat  rd  ^dtTa  hi  auroD  rhv  Sihf,  Xtyirar  Mf3Xt 
xai  avrh  irtoi'tyov  ayi>u<rro¥  ffrifiaaiav  0¥  Tj6^o9  xai  rh  Qshg  vso6ay6» 
^tufia  o'jx  ovo.aa  sffriv,  dXXa  v^dytiarog  du^^riyfirw  tfA^uroc  rp  ^xtoit  rttt 
d»S^(«icrfii;v  do^a.    *Iij5ou;  hi  xai  dt^iut-Tov  xai  gur^^og  oto/ia  xai  erifiaffiafiytif 

he  then  proceeds  to  the  incarnation  itself.  Justin  represents 
the  generation  of  the  Logos  as  '^oM^xj^t^as  dci  rtu  Tur^^  as  ysi- 
Hi6^ai,  a-^o/SdXXfoda/,  and  adduces  several  illustrations  in  support 
of  his  views.  Thus  man  utters  words  without  sustaining  any 
loss ;  fire  kindles  fire  without  undergoing  any  diminution,  eta 
(The  addition dxx*  ovroioZrw  is  not  genuine,  see  the  note  in  the  edit 
of  Maran :  Si  quis  tamen  retineat  haeo  verba,  soribenda  sunt 
cum  interrogationis  nota,  ut  in  edit.  Lend.)  On  the  other  hand, 
he  rejects  (dial.  c.  Tryph.  128.)  the  illustration  taken  from  the 
sun  and  its  beams ;  we  can  neither  speak  of  an  d^ronfiknAmt,  nor 
of  an  ixuin^ai;  see  Dorner^  ii.  1.  p.  428. 
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^^^  Tatian  contTh  Grsec.  c  5,  uses  illustrations  Similar  to  those 
of  Justin.  The  Logos  was  imminent  (yvi6rn<rt)  in  the  Father, 
but  derived  his  existence  (9^o^r,df)  from  his  will,  and  became 
thus  s^*  v^ur6roxo9  of  the  Father,  a^ii  roD  xoofAou.    He  is  begotten 

xara  fLi^nr/Mt^  not  xar  aff-oxorij*, 

^  Athen.  Leg.  c.  10*  calls  the  Son  of  God  (in  opposition  to 

the  sons  of  the  heathen  gods)   Xoyo^  roD  irar^hi  h   thic^  xa/  htiyslcf 
v^hg  attrwf  ya^  xai  6i'  altrcv  w^ra  iymro,  hli  ovro;  roD  'jrar^hi  xai  rou  vhv. 

The  distinction  between  s*  /dsqp  and  fv  ht^yticf,  corresponds  to  that 
between  ?t^«c  W/aS.rof  and  >»6yoi  v^otpootxoi  in  the  following  note. 

^>  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  ii.  10,  treats  most  fully  on  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Logos  from  God,  and  is  the  first  writer  who  refers 
the  distinction  between  the  X.  ndjaSfro^  and  >^.  <r^o^o^/x^(  to  that 

doctrine  ;  "'R'^^^v  tZ^  «  3f &;  rh  kaMr^Z  Xo^ov  hhioL^iTov  iv  roTg  /d/o/(  ffrXdy" 

Likewise  C.  22  ;  Ou;^  m;  o/  TO/jjrai  xa/  fiu^iy^a^ot  Xiyouaiv  uiov;  Siwr 
fx  ^¥W5iag  ytwufitioui^  dXX'  m(  dX^3i/a  difiytTrat  rhv  "KuyoVy  Th¥  ovra  d/oc- 
«xc»r&(  ftdiCE^frop  fv  xa^hic^  SsoD.  Il^i  ^a^  r/  yUsi^ai,  roDrov  fTp^s  (Xii^b- 
fiouXov,  iaurtiV  hu9  xa/  ^^^njtf/v  ovra*  o^crc  de  jJ^sXijfffv  o  Sgi;  To/^ffa/  ^tfa 
fjSouXf vtfaro,  r«Droi'  riv  Xo^ov  iyUvr^Ci  fl'^of  o^ixov,  c^Mroroxov  vdfffig  xr/ffiui'  ov 
xttai^dg  avrft^  roD  Xoyou,  aWdX6yov'yt9Vfiaa(,  xai  rf  Xoytff  aurou  dsw^rayrhi 
ifuXZv, 

^  In  the  writings  of  Clement  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  forms 
the  central  point  of  his  whole  system  of  theology,  and  the 
mainspring  of  his  religious  feelings  and  sentiments.  Without 
the  Logos  there  is  neither  light  nor  life,  (Coh.  p.  87.)  He  is 
the  Divine  instructor  (cai^ayciy^;.)    Pacd.  iii.  12.  p.  310  :  ririvra 

0  Xfyo;  xai' iroisT  xai  diddaxu  xai  n:aihay(DjU'  Irrro;  aytrai  yjx\i)iifi  xai 
raDfto;  ayirat  ^uyf)*  dij^/ot  P^^XV  OLKltfxirar  6  bt  avS^wco;  fitraTXaaesrai 
MytfT  o2i3i}9/a  r/dotftfivsro/  xai  »i}xra  diXid^trai  xai  crrijva  xarach^irai  x.r.X. 

Comp.  the  beautiful  hymn  «/?  fi»  '^rai^aytayiv  at  the  end  of  his 
work.  [Bennett,  1.  c.  app.  K.  p.  268,  where  both  the  original 
and  an  English  translation  are  given.]  God  has  created  the 
world  by  the  Logos ;  yea  the  Logos  is  tlie  creator  himself 
(o  Tt\j  xQ^fMv  xai  d^^^ojwov  ^fiiou»yo;\  he  has  given  the  law, 
infspired  the  prophets,  through  him  God  has  manifested 
himself,  P»d.  i.  7.  p.  132— 134.  ii.  8.  p.  215.  ii.  10.  p. 
224.  229.  iii.  3,  p.  264.  iii.  4.  p.  269.  comp.  p.  273.  280.  293. 
297.  307.  Strom,  i.  23.  p.  421,  422.  vii.  i.  p.  833.  In  his  view 
(and  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  Philo)  the  Logos  is  the 
ifx»^^^  Strom,  ii.  9.  p.  433.  600.  He  is  the  image  (t^oVwcoit) 
of  Ood^  by  means  of  which  God  is  perceived.     Psd.  i.  7.  p. 
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132.  The  Logos  ir  superior  to  men  and  angelii,  bat  subordinate 
to  the  Father;  principal  pcLssage;  Strom,  vii.  2.  p.  831 :  On 
earth  the  righteous  roan  is  the  most  excellent  being  ;  in  hea?en 
the  angels,  because  they   are  yet   purer    and   more  perfect. 

TfXf/wrari}  hfi  xai  aymrdrr^  xat  nusiurdfii  xeu  fiytfMvixtirdni  xai  SattXiXAr- 
rari}  xai  rJi^pcfrix/xwrari}  t}  vioZ  p'jffii,  fi  riji  jii6¥^  vmrpx^dr^i  v^on^tsf'dTri, 
AvTfi  r,  fnyigTfi  'jvtfoyrr,,  j  rd  Ta»ra  diards^rcu  xard  rh  dfXig/Me  roD  war^h;, 
Kal  rh  Ta»  a^iffra  oiaxi^ti,  dxafAdrtft  xai  dr^ur(f>  dwdflkii  ca»ra  f^a^o/uinj, 
dt*  un^i^foytTrdi  ctToxtu^ou;  i^voia^  ivi^XtTwacu  Ou  yd^  i^iorareu  Tftri  r$; 
avToj  'S't9iuTr,i  6  uthi  rou  0soD*  ou /cif p/^o/CAfM>;,  cux  aTorfpb»o,afi^,  ou  jt&fra- 
Paiifuv  ix  roVou  c/;  rtfrov  vdviTi  it  uv  xa»rorf,  xa^  fitiiofiii  9t0n^6fi4^(,  6>.o; 
v&D;,  oXii  rpSii  car^pov,  oXo;  6f  3aXa6C,  vdtra  opoiv,  o'ai^ra  axouAiff,  f /ddii;  Ta^ro, 
duva/Af/  rdg  du¥d,atii  htwuK  Tovrtft  v&ga  uroriraxrat  tfr^aria  d/^f Xwr  n 
xa/  Scu/y,  rjj  Xoyff)  rtp  var^ixtp  njv  dyiaf  otx^^fiaav  aMcdc^f^/dfiy  dfd  r&» 
icorajavra,  3i*  Jv  xa*  cravri;  aurou  o/  a^^^fll^ro/*  dXX*  o//bif»  Jtatr'  Myntnn^  e 
df  o^dkfTfitf*  xor/  0/  ;tf»  a»;  f /Xoi,  t,i  ^^  it^  tfixirou  ^i6roi,  es  9i  ui  ifrXSi^  ^txirai. 

(The  true  knowledge  of  the  Logos  is  the  privilege  of  the  true 
Gnostics.)  Divine  worship  is  due  to  the  Logos,  vii.  7.  p.  851. 
quis  div.  salv.  p.  956.  (Comp.  Bennett,  1.  c.  p.  123 — 126.  Bur- 
ton, J?  ,  Testimony  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  (Works  ii.  p.  171,  ss.)]  On  the  mode  of  generation 
Clement  speaks  less  explicitly  than  the  before  mentioned  writ- 
ers. He  attaches  more  importance  to  the  immanent  existence 
of  the  Logos.  In  his  opinion,  the  Logos  is  not  the  word  of  God 
which  vMis  spoken  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  which 
spoke  itself;  see  Darner,  p.  446.  He  also  holds  along  with  the 
concrete  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  Logos  another  notion 
of  a  more  general  import,  according  to  which  the  Logos  is 
identical  with  the  higher  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  ideas  in  gen- 
eral, by  which  the  world  was  moved  even  previous  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  comp.  Strom,  v.  p.  654  ;  hence  the  charge  of  Photius, 
(Bibl.  Cod.  109.)  that  Clement  taught  the  existence  of  a  twofold 
Logos  of  the  Father,  the  inferior  of  whom  appeared  on  earth ; 
see  Baur,  Trinit.  Lehre,  p.  195.  Accordingly  he  who  Btudies 
the  writings  of  Clement  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  a 
strictly  doctrinal  system,  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  like  MunsAs 
(Handbuch,  i.  p.  418.),  he  will  see  in  the  passages  bearing  upon 
this  subject  "  nothing  but  declamatory  expressions  /ram  wMA 
no  definite  idea  can  be  derived,*'  On  the  contrary,  he  who  takes 
a  general  view  of  his  religious  opinions,  might  feel  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Mahler,  that  Clement  *'  has  trtaUd  ihs 
dogma  concerning  the  Logos  with  greater  eUamess  than  off  <A# 
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•  FaiherB  of  this  period,  but  especially  vnth  unusual  depth  of 
%g,  and  the  mast  ardent  enthusiasm,*'     (Patrologie,  p  460. 

Tert.  adv.  Prax.  c.  2 :  Nos  unicum  quidem  Deura  credi- 
,  sub  bac  tamen  dispensatione,  quam  ooconoraiara  dicimus,  ut 
;i  Dei  »t  et  filius  sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  proceBserit,  per 
m  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil.  C.  5 :  Ante 
lia  enim  Deus  erat  solus,  ipse  sibi  et  mundus  et  locus  et 
lia.  Solus  autero,  quia  nihil  aliud  extrinsecus  prseter  ilium. 
drum  ne  tunc  quidem  solus :  habebat  enim  secum  quam  ha- 
at  in  semetipso,  rationem  suam  scilicet,  etc.  C.  8 :  Protulit 
n  Deum  sermonem  sicut  radix  fruticem  et  fons  fluvium  et 

radium ;  nam  et  istae  species  probole  sunt  earum  substan- 
um,  ex  quibus  prodeunt.  In  c.  9.  the  Son  is  called  portio  of 
Father.  Comp.  Neander's  Antignosticus,  p.  476,  ss.  [/?iir- 
.  1.  c.  p.  235,  ss.]     According  to  Domer,  p.  688.  Tert.  uses 

word  filiatio  in  a  threefold  sense ;  that  which  is  new  in  the 
:em  of  TertuUian,  and  of  importance  in  reference  to  later 
es,  is  this,  that  he  employs  the  term  "  Son"  (instead  of 
^ord,")  in  order  to  denote  the  personal  existeiice  of  the 
;oB. 

^  Iren,  advers.  baor.  ii.  28.  p.  158 :  Si  quis  itaque  nobis 
srii :  Quomodo  ergo  filius  prolatus  a  patre  est  ?  dicimus  ei, 
iprolationem  istam  siyo  generationem  sive  nuncupationem 
»  adapertionem  aut  quolibet  quis  nomine  vocaverit  genera- 
lem  ejus  inenarrabilem  existentem,  nemo  novit,  non  Valenti- 
,  nou  Marcion,  neque  Saturninus,  neque  Basilides,  neque 
;eli,  neque  Archangeli,  neque  Principes,  neque  Potestates, 

solus  qui  generayit  Pater  et  qui  natus  est  Filius.  Incnarra- 
s  itaque  generatio  ejus  quum  sit,  quicunque  nituntur  gene- 
ones  et  prolationes  enarrare,  non  sunt  compotes  sui,  ea,  quae 
aarrabilia  sunt,  enarrare  proraictentes.  Quoniam  enim  ex 
itatione  et  sensu  verbum  emittitur,  hoc  utique  omnes  sciunt 
lines.  Non  ergo  magnum  quid  invenerunt,  qui  emissiones 
ogitaverunt,  neque  absconditum  mysterium,  si  id  quod  ab 
aibuB  intelligitur,  transtulerunt  in  unigenitum  Dei  verbum,  et 
m  inenarrabilem  et  innominabilem  vocant,  hunc,  quasi  ipsi 
eirieaverint,  primss  generationis  ejus  prolationem  et  gene- 
onem  enuntiant,  adsimilantes  eum  hominum  verbo  emissionis 
licet  >-<^^  «^of o^ix^.)     In  the  opinion  of  IrsDneus,  faith  in  the 

simply  rests  on  the  va^ddomg.    The  Logos  is  both  reason 
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(wittdom),  and  tho  Word  (adv.  n»r.  iy.  20,  1) .  Adest  enim  ci 
(Deo)  semper  Verbum  ct  Sapientia  (Fil.  ct  Spirit.),  per  quos  et 
in  quibus  omnia  libcre  et  sponte  fecit,  ad  quos  et  loquitur  dicens : 
Faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  no^tram.  The 
8on  is  in  every  re8[)ect  equal  to  the  Father,  adv.  Hser.  ii.  13 ; 
Necesse  est  itaque,  et  euin,  qui  ex  eo  est  Logos,  imo  magis 
autem  ipsum  Nun,  cum  sit  Logos,  perfcctum  et  inpassibilem 
esse.  In  accordance  with  liis  practical  tendency,  Ircnasus  knows 
less  of  the  Logos  prior  to  his  incarnation,  than  of  Christ  the  God- 
man.  In  his  opinion,  tlio  Father  is  the  invisible  of  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  the  invisible  of  the  Father  (iv.  6,  6) ;  or  tho  Son  is  the 
measure  of  the  Father  (iv.  2,  2) ;  he  even  culls  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  the  hands  of  God.  Com  p.  MohUr,  Patrologie,  p.  Sol, 
ss.  Miinscher,  ILmdbuch,  i.  p.  411,  ss.  Dorner^  p.  467)  ss. 
Baur,  p.  172,  ss.     \^Burton^  1.  c.  pp.  75,  77,  102,  etc.] 

§43. 

rf.  Identification  of  the  Terms  Logos  and  the  Son  of  God 

by  O  rig  en, 

[Burton^  E,^  Testimonies  of  the  Anten.  Path.  ete.  p.  281-948.] 

After  Tertullian  had  employed  the  term  Son  in  re- 
ference to  the  personality  of  tho  Logos  more  distinctly 
than  was  formerly  done/*)  Origen,  adopting  this  termi- 
nology/-) was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  generation.  (^) 
Though  bo  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  physical  emana- 
tion/*^ ^  his  doctrine  gave  rise  to  new  misunderstandingSy 
and  tlius  to  new  controversies.^^) 

<i)  Comp.  §  42,  note  8. 

^  Tom.  i.  in  Job.  App.  iv.  p.  22,  sa..  he  finds  fault  with  those 
who,  in  a  onesided  manner,  merely  adopt  the  term  Logoa  M  ik 
fj,6\7ii  TTj;  \Cyog  n-^offij/o^/aj  itfra.aiMi),  and  are  not  able  to  infer  the 
identity  of  the  terms  Logos  and  Son  from  the  other  predicates 
applied  to  Christ ;  wlio  also  restrict  the  term  Logos  to  the  Word, 
imagining  that  the  vpos^o^a  'zarc^ixii  consists  t»hni  h  svXXafioij;.  Iq 
his  opinion,  the  Logos  is  not  merely  tiio  Word,  but  a  timns- 
ccndent,  living  hypostasis,  the  essence  of  all  ideas,  the  indepen- 
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dent  personal  wisdom  of  God ;  comp.  in  Joh.  i.  39,  1.  c.  p.  39  : 

Ou  y%0  f»  ^iXaTg  p^traaioui  roD  SfoD  r^*  u^roaratnv  lyti  fi  tro^la  a«Vou,  xara 
tA,  dfaXvyof  roT^  d*^^ot^i¥oig  hvo^fAaffi  ^avratf.aara*  it  ds  Tig  olog  r'g  Jtfr/v 
detifiatof  uffi^atfr*  voix/kon  ^totPtifidru^j  vi^n^o^rtav  roO(  rtav  o\u9  Xoycvf^ 
^Mtfttf  xoi  a/o»f/  ifA-^vy(Of  f<n»of7»*  tJairai  rr,t  Cktsp  catfav  xriaip"  ao^iav  rov 
3f«u  xa>.M(  «Y^/  aurj^  Xi^outfav,  o  ^thg  txriai  fit^   x.    r.   X.      Com  p.  de 

princ.  i.  2,  2:  Nemo  putet,  nos  insubstantivum  diccre,  cum 
filiam  Dei  sapientiam  nominamus*  etc. ;  and  thus  he  calls  contra 
Cels.  vi.  64,  the  Logos  oCtf/a»  olaiuv,  tdiav  /^lii' ;  comp.  Thomasias, 
p.  113.  Concerning  the  Son,  Origen  makes  the  same  asser- 
tions which  former  writers  made  with  regard  to  the  Logos. 
In  his  opinion  the  Son  is  the  medium  by  which  the  world  was 
created,  Tom.  i.  in  Joh.  0pp.  Tom.  iv.  p.  21.  As  the  architect 
builds  a  house,  or  a  vessel,  according  to  his  ideas,  so  God  created 
the  world  according  to  the  ideas  which  are  contained  in  wisdom. 
Complin  Joh.  Tom.  xxxii.  c.  18,  ib.  p.  449,  and  de  princ.  i. 
2,  (Opp.  i-  p.  53.)  God  never  existed  without  the  Wisdom 
(the  Son)  ;  for  to  maintain  the  contrary,  would  virtually  amount 
to  the  assertion,  that  God  either  could  not  beget,  or  would  not 
beget,  either  of  which  is  absurd  and  impious.  But  the  Son  is 
not  only  the  Wisdom,  he  is  also  the  word,  the  image,  the  mirror, 
the  brightness  of  God  (i>i^7«/a.)  Origen  too  resorts  to  illustra- 
tions. Thus  he  compares  God  and  his  Son  with  the  sun  and  its 
beams,  and  again  with  a  statue  and  a  copy  of  it  on  a  reduced 
scale ;  he  refers,  however,  this  latter  comparison  to  God's  incar- 
nate Son  (the  man  Jesus),  rather  than  to  his  eternal  Son  (the 
Logos.) 

^^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  idea  of  generation 
is  consistently  carried  out,  since  it  is  not  quite  evident  whether 
Origen  refers  it  to  the  nature  or  the  wilt  of  the  Father ;  see 
Baut\  p.  204 ;  on  the  other  side  comp.  DorneVy  p.  640,  ss. 

<*^  De  Princ.  i.  4,  (Opp.  i.  p.  55)  :  iniandum  auteiii  est  et  illi- 
citum,  Deam  patrem  in  generationo  unigoniti  Kilii  sui  atque  in 
substantia  ejus  exiequare  alicui  vel  hoininum  vol  aliorum  ani- 
mantium  generanti,  etc.,  and  again :  Observandum  iiainque  est, 
ne  quifl  incurrat  in  illas  absurdas  fabulas  eorum.  qui  prolationes 
qnasdam  sibi  ipsis  depingunt,  ut  divinam  naturam  in  partes  vo- 
cent,  et  Deum  patrem  quantum  in  se  est  dividaut,  cum  hoc  do 
incorporea  uatura  vel  leviter  suspicari,  non  solum  oxiremaj  ini- 
pietatis  sit,  verum  etiam  ultimsB  insipientisB,  nee  omniiio  ad  in- 
telligentiam   consequcns,   ut  incorporesB   naturse    substantialis 
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(Hvisio  posHit  iiitclligi.  "  The  will  of  man  proceeds  from  his 
ivurtDii,  but  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other :  in  a 
Hiiiiihu*  manner  we  may  imagine  that  the  Son  proceeds  from  the 
FutluM*.  but  both  are  inseparable."  (Tins  illustration,  though 
more  abstract,  is  loss  vivid  than  that  taken  from  the  human 
word,  §  42,  note  3.) 

*^'  On  the  one  hand,  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Fa- 
ther was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
idea  of  a  hypostasis,  (comp.  §  46.)  On  the  other,  the  scriptural 
expression,  u/'o;  rcu  ^tou  which  is  applied  to  Christ  in  his  human 
nature,  i.  e.  as  the  Mossiah,*  was  so  confounded  with  the  SJiiue 
term  as  used  by  the  schoolmen,  tliat  the  human  and  the  Divine 
natures  of  the  Son  of  God  were  not  always  distinctly  separated. 
This  gave  rise  to  new  controversies;  comp.  however,  Ihrner^ 
Cinistologio,  p.  42.  lie  thinks  that  the  doctrine  of  subordina- 
tion was  merely  resorted  to,  **/br  tfie  purpose  of  substituting 
several  Divine  Injpuittases  for  the  very  vatjue  and  indefinite  opi- 
nions which  were  entertained  respecting  the  distinctive  charac' 
teristics  of  the  different  persons  in  the  Godhead," 

§44. 

THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

Keil^  uh  die  .Itesteii  Lehrer  einen  Unterschied  swischen  Sohn  and  Vater 
gekannt  ?  in  Flatts  Mngazin  fQr  christliche  Dog^atik  und  Moral,  ro\,  ir. 
p.  31,  SA.  [Burton,  JE.^  Testimonies  of  the  AntcniceDe  Fathers  to  the 
Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Works,  ii.)  comp.  the  Id- 
troduct.  where  the  literature  is  given.]  Oeargii^  dogmengvschicbtliehe 
Unt^rsuchungen  ilher  die  Lehre  vom  h.  Geist  bei  Justin  M.  in  the 
Studien  der  Gei^tlichkeit  Wilrtembergs,  x.  2,  p.  69,  88.  HtusMadi^  in 
the  thcologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.  1839,  2.  p.  376,  8S. 

Tlic  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  was  consi- 
dered important  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  both  in 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  (in  the  more 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word),  and  to  the  witness 

•  **  The  more  I  endeavour  to  realize  the  nt'inner  of  thinking  and  speatiiig 
current  in  the  Xew  Testament^  the  more  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  gm  U 
<u  my  decided  opinion^  that  the  historical  Son  of  God^  as  tmck^  eannoi  beaJUi 
God,  without  completely  df straying  the  monotheislical  fv«lem  i^  ikt  ApoMlhs^* 
Lticke,  Studien  und  Kriiiheny  1840,  i.  p.  91. 
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hich  he  bears  in  the  hearts  of  men/^)  Those  theolo- 
ians,  however,  who,  going  beyond  the  Trinity  of  revela- 
on,  (t.  e.  the  Trinity  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  work 
f  redemption),  endeavoured  to  comprehend  and  define 
de  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  relation  in  which 
e  stands  to  the  Father  and  the  Logos,  involved  them- 
elves  in  great  difficulties.  Some  applying  the  term 
wS.aa  ayiw  to  what  is  Called  wisdom  by  the  Old  Testament 
writers,  on  the  foundation  of  which,  the  doctrine  of  the 
!jOgos  had  been  developed,  made  a  distinction  between 
he  Wisdom  and  the  Logos  'p^  others  identified  the  Logos 
nth  the  Spirit,  or  expressed  themselves  in  a  vague  and 
udefinite  manner  respecting  their  distinguishing  charac- 
eristics  ;^^)  in  the  writings  of  others,  again,  the  idea  of 
>ersonality  is  more  or  less  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Holy 
jrhost  appears  as  a  mere  quality,  or  a  Divine  gift  and 
jflTect.  ^*)  But  the  desire  of  bringing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  a  conclusion  led  gradually  to  more  definite 
iews  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (in  disthiction 
rom  the  Logos.y^) 

<''  The  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  contain  nothing 
efinite  and  connected  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Spirit. 
^iutin  ibf.  makes,  in  particular,  mention  of  the  fS'»iD.aa  9r^of>i]r/x^v,(the 
erm  in  question  occurs  twenty -two  times  in  his  Apology,  nine 
imesin  Trypho.  See  Semish^  II.  p.  332,  note),  while  he  does  not 
peak  of  the  influence  which  he  continues  to  exert  upon  believers, 
ibid.  p.  329*)  On  the  contrary,  Irenceus,  iii.  24.  1,  calls  the 
loiy  Gliost  the  communitas  Christi,  confirmatio  fidei  nostrao, 
cala  ascensionis  ad  Deum,  comp.  iii.  17 ;  v.  6  ;  v.  10.  and  §  71. 
Lt  the  same  time,  he  considers  him  the  prophetic  Spirit,  and 
lakes  a  distinction  between  the  principle  which  animates  and 
aspires,  and  that  animation  and  inspiration  itself,  adv.  Hser.  v. 

2.  2  :    "Eri^o*  i^Ti  «-foiJ  ^fia3»  fl  xa/  -vl/up^/xoir  dcifya^o/tf »j  rhv  avSjW'S'oy,  xa/ 
ri0oy  4r»f  u/MC  ^oiCKroioDr  ro  xai  ^viu/tianx^t   avrhv  a'^rors'KoZv erii'Ov  de  icri 

^'  Theoph.  ad  AutoL  i.  7  :  *Obi  Sf6;  bia  roD  Xdyou  ai/roD  xoti  rjj  ffo- 
;/«;  fVo/qtfi  rA  «'avra ;  here  ^opia  is  either  synonymous  with  XiJyo;, 
)r  forms  the  second  member ;  in  the  former  case,  tiiore  would 
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hi?  no  mention  of  tho  Spirit  whatever  ;  in  the  lattor  he  would  be 
identical  with  eopta ;  and  this  agroea  better  with  ii.  15.,  where 
')i6;.  Xoyo;  and  tfop/a  are  8aid  to  compose  tho  Trinity,  comp.  §  45. 
Iren,  iv.  20.  p.  20*3 :    Ado8t  enim  ei  (Ueo)  8emper  verbuin  et 

Hiipientia,   Filius  ot  SpiritUM ad  quos  et  loquitur,  dicens: 

faciamuH  hominem  ad  imaginom  et  Bimilitudinem  nostram;  and 
again  :  l)cu8  omnia  verba  fecit  et  sapientia  adornavit.  {^Barton^ 
1.  c.  p.  49 — 51.]  comp.  iv.  7.  p.  23G  :  Ministrat  enim  ei  ad  omnia 
sua  progcnicH  ot  figuratio  sua,  L  6.  Filius  ot  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
verbuni  ot  sapientia,  ({uibus  serviunt  et  subjecti  sunt  omnes  an- 
geli.  Tert,  adv.  IVax.  c.  G:  >iani  ut  prinium  Deus  voluit  ea 
qufe  cum  8()phi<x'  ratione  ot  bcrmone  disposucrat  intra  se,  in 
substtintias  et  species  suascdcre,  ipsum  primum  protulit  sermon- 
em,  habentem  in  so  individuas  suas,  Rationem  et  Sophiam,  ut 
per  ipsum  iieront  uni versa,  per  quern  erant  cogitata  atque  dis- 
posita,  immo  ot  facta  jam,  quantum  in  Dei  sensu.  Hoc  enimeis 
deerat,  ut  coram  ([uoquo  in  suis  spociebus  atque  substantiis  cog- 
noscorontur  ot  toninoutur.  Comp.  cap.  7.  and  de  orat,  i.  ab  in- 
itio :  Dei  Si>iritus  et  Doi  sermo  et  Dei  ratio,  sormo  rationis  et 
ratio  sermonis  et  spiritus  utrumque  Jesus  Christus,  dominiu 
no?»tor. 

^^^  From  tho  time  of  S*r)?nwaiw(Platonismus  der  Kirclienvater,j>. 
321),  8s.),  most  lioolniriuns  have  supposed  that  the  Fathers  in 
general,  and  Justin  M.  in  particular,  made  no  real  distinction 
botwoon  tlio  Logos  and  tho  Spirit.  Modem  researches  have, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  led  to  the  same  result.  SemUeh,  how- 
ovor,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  Justin  from  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion.    The  principal  passage  bearing  upon  this  question  is,  Apol. 

1.  3S  :  To  TVeD.aa  tvv  xai  rtiv  bvvafj,tv  rijy  vafid  rou  ScoO  Oifoh  ofXXo  nijsau 
bf.a/f,  ri  rov  \6yoVy  o;  xat  cjwroroxo;  r-fi  dup  iffrt,  COmp.  C.  36.  He  in- 
deed speaks  there  of  the  '^rv-u.aa  Luc.  i.  35.  from  which  it  cannot 
bo  inferred  that  ho  always  identifies  the  Logos  with  tho  Spirit ; 
ncivertholess  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  place  at  least  be 
confounds  the  two.  Tertnllian,  adv.  Prax.  c.  26.  uses  similar 
expressions,  which  go  to  prove  that  other  Fathers  beside  Justin 
are  chargeable  with  the  same  want  of  distinction.  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  tho  manner  in  which  Justin  ascribes  the  inspirar 
tion  of  tho  prophets,  soniotimos  to  the  Logos,  sometimes  to  the 
Pnouma,  Apol.  I.  3(5,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  places  in  which  tho  Son  and  Spirit  are  more  distinctly  sepa- 
rated, Apol.  I.  6  ;  I.  13  ;  I.  liO.     Comp.  Theophilua,  ad  Aut.  II. 
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C.  10  :  O5ro(  (6  \6yof)  ^v  irvtufia  dfou  xai  d^^ri  xa)  (ro^/a  xai  dvvafiig 
It^itrw  xaxTi^yjkTo  tig  roug  irpof  ^ra^,  xai  ht'  alru)^  tkaXn  ra  te^/  rrig  iroiriaiUi 
Tw  xifffLov  xa)  rw»  Xo/^o/v  amfrotr  ou  yit^  feav  oi  ^r^o^^ra/,  on  6  xoofiog 
iyintv  ctXXd  ^  tnfia  4  (i>  aury;  ouffa  ij  rcu  dcou,  xai  6  Xo'^o;  6  (2^/o;  aurou, 

'^^  Justin  M.  calls  the  Holy  Ghost  simply  dfioffa,  Coh.  ad  grsec. 
c.  32,  though  be  assigns  to  hitn  (Apol.  i.  6.)  the  third  place  in 
the  Trinity.  On  the  question :  what  relation  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  thought  to  sustain  to  the  angels?  comp.  Neander^  Kirch- 
engeschichte,  i.  p.  1040.  Studien  und  Kritkcn,  1833,  p.  773,  ss. 
the  latter  essay  was  written  in  opposition  to  Mohler,  Thoolog. 
Quartalschrift,  1833,  part  i.  p.  49,  ss. 

6)  j'^i^  ndv.  Prax.  8 :  Tertius  est  Sj.iritus  a  Deo  et  Filio, 
sicut  tertius  a  radice  fructus  ex  fi  utice,  et  tertius  a  fonte  rivus  ex 
flumine,  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  ex  radio,  Ibid.  30 :  Spir.S.  tertiuni 
Domen  divinitatis  et  tertius  gradus  majestatia.  But  a  subordinate 
position  is  officially  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  Prsescr.  28.  Origen, 
Comm.  in  Joh.  T.  ii,  6.  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  60,  61,  acknowledges  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hut  subordinates  him  to  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  created^ 
like  all  other  creatures,   though   sufficiently  distinguished  from 

them  by  his  Divine  nature  :  *H,afr;  (Ai^roiyi  r^sTi  iiTLffrdaag  '^ru'^ofti^oi 
Tuyy^d^nff  ror  *zari»a  xai  roir  u/6»  xai  ro  ayiov  'zvivfLa,  xai  dyivvfirov  /ctTj^fv 
irfPo»  rcu  <rar^o;  eiyai  c/(rr£'jo^rs;,  w;  ivai^eanpov  xai  d/.ri^ii  rrsoffn/xi^da  r6 
va»ra»y  6td  roO  \6you  yi^o/iiyuttt  re  dyiot  'iznZiia  vdvruv  eivat  rtjULiutrt^oVy  xai 
rd^ii  vd^riiv  rStt  i/TO  rov  var^hg  did  X^/ffrou  ytyiyfifiivuv,      \_Burton^  1,   C. 

p.  99,  88.]  Comp.  T.  xiii.  25.  p.  234;  and  34.  p.  244 :  Obx  cctotov  di 
xai  ri  dyio¥  ^iv/ia  roipi^at  Xiyut.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  other  spirits  created 
by  God,  comp.  Comra.  in  ep.  ad.  Rom.  vii.  0pp.  iv.  p.  51)3.  Hut 
iu  another  passage,  (which  is  extant  only  in  tlie  translation  of  Uu- 
finus,  de  princ.  i.  3.  3.  0pp.  i.  1.  p.  61.)  Origen  says,  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  met  with  any  passage  iu  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  called  a  created  being.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  afterwards  Epiphanius,  Justinian,  etc.  blamed 
him  on  account  of  this  same  assertion,  comp.  Epiphan.  64.  5. 
Hieron.  ad  Avit.  Ep.  94.  quoted  by  Miinscher  ed.  by  Gcilln,  p. 
194.  Schnttzer,  p.  43.  Neandei',  i.  3.  p.  1040.  Thomasius, 
p.  144,  ss.  (where  other  passages  arc  adduced.)  \_liurton,  1.  c. 
p.  89.] 
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§  45. 

DOCTKINi:  OF  THE  TRIXITV. 

[nurton,  A\,  T«*8timon'u'S  of  tie  Anten.  Fnth.  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  Dtvi- 
nitvofthe  Holy  (Iho^t,  (Works,  ii.)  Berrimunn^  W.^  An  Historical 
Arcount  of  the  Ot>iitroversie»  thru  huve  been  in  the  Church  concfrning 
th(*  Dootrinc  uf  ihc  iiuly  and  Kver- Blessed  Trinity,  in  e^ht  Semionii. 
Lond.  172.'».] 

The  doctrine  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost ,  is  the  doctrine  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity,^*) but  has  in  the  New  Test,  a  bearing  only  upon 
the  Christian  economy,  without  any  pretension  to  specu- 
lative sij;nificance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood but  in  intimate  connection  with  the  history  of  Jesus, 
and  the  work  which  he  accomplished.  Accordingly,  the 
belit^f  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holt/  Ghost,  was  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  Regula  Jidei,  even  apart  from 
every  speculative  developement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
IjOgos,  and  appears  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Apostles*  creed,  in  tliis  historico-epic  form,  without  any 
further  allusion  to  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  The  Greek 
word  rj/a;  was  first  used  by  Theophilus;^*'')  the  Latin 
term  trinitas,  which  has  a  more  comprehensive  doctrinal 
import,  was  introduced  by  TertuUian.  W 

'^J  Mattb.  xxviii.  19,  (if  the  baptismal  formula  be  genuine); 
1  Cor.  xii.  4-6  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  the 
commentaries  on  these  passages,  de  Wette's  biblische  Dog- 
matik,  §  2.')8,  267,  Liicke  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1840,  1. 
part.  [_Pye  Smith,  the  Script.  Testim.  to  the  Messiah,  iii.  p.  13, 
ss. ;  iii.  p.  258,  ss. ;  Knapp,  1.  c.  p.  119,  ss.,  132.  ss.] 

^*>  Theoph,  ad  Autol.  ii.  15  :  At  r^ei;  fifif^ai  C*r^i]  r£»  pu^inn 
yiyovuTaiy  tvtoi  tiniv  rr,;  rotddo^  roD  ^soD  xai  roD  Xo/ou  auroD  xai  r^^aopiag 
auroD.  Tsrdortf)  Of  rvrru  ^roTtfT]  icrty  avll^rwro;  6  c^otfdsi;(roii  f «r&^7Mt  f  Sm;, 

Xo'yo;.  <rof/a,  a>i)jWTo;.  Here  we  have  indeed  the  word  r^idg^  but  not 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  Trinity ;  for  as  ^^S^flMvig  Jg 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  r^ic^;  can 
not  be  taken  hoic  as  a  perfect  whole  consisting  of  three  persons 
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oined  into  ooe ;  be8ide8  the  term  tfo^/a  m  used  instead  of  rh 
mZ/»M  &yiitK  Comp.  Suicer,  thefiauruH  s.  v,  r^/a;,  where  the  paa- 
lagc  from  the  (spurious)  treatise  of  Justin  do  expositione  fidei,  p. 

J79,  is  cited  (Momg  ya^  h  r^tddi  neirai  xal  r^iag  iv  fi^mhi  yvufi^irou 

I,  r.K);  tliis  passage,  however,  proves  as  little  concerning  the 
use  of  language  during  that  period,  as  the  treatise  (pt>^ova%t( 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Lncian.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  7.  p.  588, 
knows  a  oty/a,  r^idgj  but  in  a  different  sense  (faith,  love,  hope.)  On 
the  terminology  of  Origen,  comp.  Tliomasius,  p.  285.  [Comp. 
Burton^  1.  c.  p.  34-36,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  great 
length.] 

^  Tertiillian  de  pudic  c.  21  :  Nam  et  occlosia  proprio  et 
principaliter  ipse  est  spiritus,  in  quo  est  Triaitas  unius  divinita- 
ti-s  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  S. )  accordingly  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  principle  which  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  persons. 
Cum  p.  adv.  Prax.  2.  and  3,  \^Rarton^  1.  c.  p.  (J8,  8s.]  Cyprian 
aiid  Novatian  immediately  adopted  i\\\^^  turni.  Cjpr.  Ep.  73, 
p.  200  (with  reference  to  baptism.)  No  vat.  de  Trinitate. 
Burton,  1  c.  p.  107—109 ;  p.  116—123.] 

§46. 

MONARCHIANISM  AND  SCBORDINATIOX. 

The  strict  distinction  which  was  drawn  between  the 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
system  of  Subordination,  according  to  which  the  Son  was 
thought  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
ferior to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.(^)  Such  a  clas- 
sification gave  some  ground  to  the  charge  of  Trithcism 
which  was  frequently  made  against  the  orthodox.  ^'^^  Ac- 
corduigly,  they  were  compelled  to  clear  themselves  from 
dl  appearance  of  Tritheisiii  in  opposition  to  the  Monar- 
chians,  who,  abandoning  the  said  distinction,  in  order  to 
bold  fast  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  exposed  tliemselves 
bo  the  charge  of  confounding  the  persons  (Patripassian- 
fim),  or  the  imputation  of  that  heretical  tendency  which 
lenies  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  (^^  Oriyen,  endeavouring 
JO  define  the  nature  of  the  persons,  and  to  determine  the 
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t*xact  relation  which  they  maintaui  to  each  other^  went 
to  the  other  extreme  ;^'*)  orthodoxy  was  so  much  ex- 
tended tliat  it  became  heterodoxy,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
the  Arian  controversy  in  the  foUowing  period. 

^^^Jvstirif  M.  A  pel.  i.  c.  13: u/i«'  alvv  r§u  hrmg  0f«u  /Bta^om; 

(soil.  TO*  IriOoZ*  \»t6rh*)  xa/  iv  dkuri^cf.  xj^^^  (X^'f*^  CYiD/ia  n  c•^f^TlX^ai9 

r^/Vij  ru^it, — There  are  also  passages  in  the  writings  of  IreiKBm 
which  appear  favourable  to  the  idea  of  subordination,  e.  g.  ad?. 
Ilffir.  ii.  28.  6  8;  v.  18.  2 :  Super  omnia  quidcm  pater,  et  ipse 
est  caput  Christi ;  hut  ehie where  he  represents  the  Logos  as  in 
every  respect  equal  to  God,  and  not  as  a  subordinate  being, 
(coinf).  §  42,  note  9.)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ireneeus  here  eoiv- 
tradicts  himself,  and  it  woxdd  he  a  useless  labour  to  remove  Hits 
contradiction  by  artificial  interpretation*^  Duncker,  p.  66; 
conip.  p.  70,  Bs.  Dornery  p.  409,  ss.  Tert,  advers.  Prax.  c  2 : 
Tres  autem  non  statu,  sod  gradu,  ncc  substantia,  sed  forma,  nee 
potestatc,  sed  specie :  unius  autem  substantisB  et  unios  status  et 
unius  potestntis,  quia  unus  Dous,  ex  quo  et  gradus  isti  et  forrosB 
et  specif  s  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  deputan- 
tur.     Comp.  c.  4,  ss. 

*  Tims  Justin  M  says,  dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  56  :  The  Father 
and  the  Son  are  distinct,  not  y^^t*'%  but  d^i^ftf ;  and  from  the  pro- 
])08ition  that,  if  I  have  a  wife,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
i  am  the  wife  herself,  Tertidlian  (adv.  Prax.  c.  10,)  draws  the 
conclusion,  that,  if  God  has  a  Son,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow 
ihat  he  is  the  Son  himself.     lie  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  of  Tritlicism,  adv.  Prax.  3 :  Simplices  enim  quique,  ne 
(lixcrim  impudentcs  ct  idiotse,  quse  major  semper  credentium 
pars  est,  quoniani  et  ipsa  regula  fidei  a  pluribus  Diis  seculi  ad 
nnicum  et  Deum  verum  transfert,  non  intelligentes  unicum  qui- 
dem,  sed  cum  sua  ceconomia  esse  credendum,  expavescunt  ad 
(pcononiiam.     Numerum  et  dispositionem  trinitatis  divisionem 
praesumunt  unitatis ;  quando  unitas  ex  semetipsa  derivans  trini- 
tatcm,  non  destruatur  ab  ilia,  sed  administretur.     Itaque  duos 
ct  trcs  jam  jactitant  a  nobis  prcedicari,  se  vcro  uniusk  Dei  col- 
tores  praesumunt,   quasi  non  et   unitas  irrationaliter  collects, 
hojresin  faciat,  et  trinitas  rationaliter  expensa,  veritatem  consti- 
tuat.     Comp.  b\^o  Novat,  de  trin.  22:  Unum  enim,  non  anus 
esse  dicitur.  quoniam  nee  ad  numerum  refertur,  sed  ad  societa- 
tern  alterius  expromitur Unum  autem  quod  ait^  ad  eonoer^ 
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diam  et  emndem  senteDtiam  et  ad  ipwiin  caritatis  societatem  per- 
tinet,  nt  merito  unam  sit  pater  et  filius  per  concordiam  et  per 
amoretn  et  per  dilectionem.  \_Burton,  1.  c.  p.  120,  121.]  He 
aliio  appeals  to  Apollos  and  Paul,  1  Cor.  iii.  8 ;  qui  autem  plan- 
tat  et  qui  rtgat,  unum  sunt. 

*''  Concerning  the  different  classes  of  TJnitariane,  comp.  §  24.» 
notes  4  and  5,  and  §  42.  It  is  self-evident,  that  all  who  held  Christ 
to  be  a  mere  man,  also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
They  may  be  called  deistico-rationalistic  Antitrinitarians  ;  God 
in  his  abstract  unity  was  in  their  view  so  remote  from  the  world, 
and  confined  to  his  heaven,  that  he  had  no  abode  in  Christ  him- 
self.    They  widely  differ  from  those  who,  apprehensive  of  les- 
sening the  dignity  of  Christ,  taught  that  God  himself  had  as- 
somcd  humanity  in  him,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose tho  existence  of  a  particular  hypostasis.     The  name  mo^ 
dalistic  Antitrinitarians  would  he   more  appropriate  in  their 
case  (thus  Heinichen,  de  Alogis,  p.  84)  ;  or  if  the  relation  of  God 
to  Christ  be  compared  to  that  in  which  lie  stands  to  the  world, 
they  might  be  called  pantheistic  Antitrinitarians.  for  they  ima- 
gined God,  as  it  were,  expanded  or  extended  in  the  person  of 
Christ.     Among  their  number  are  Praxeaa  and  Beryllus,  the 
forerunners  of  SabelliuSj  the  former  of  whom  was  combated  by 
Tertullian,  the  latter  by  Origen.     The  opinion  of  Praxeas,  that 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tho  Holy  Spirit  arc  one  and  the  same 
(ipsum  eundemque  esse),  which  virtually  amounted  to  the  later 
^eutf/o(,  was  so  interpreted  by  Tertullian,  ipsum  patrum  passum 
ei«8e,  adv.  Prax.   c.  20,  29,  whence  the  heretical  appellation 
Patripassiani.     [JJiirfcm,  Bampton  Lecture,  note  103,  p.  588, 
and  Testim.  of  the  Antenic.  Fath.  to  the  Trinity,  etc.  p.  (38-83. 
Neander,  I.  c.  ii.  p.  260-262.]     Philastr.  Ilier.  65.     The  views 
ol  Noeta^  were  similar,  Theod.  Fab.  H:ir.  iii.  3 :  'Era  (patth  avat 

Sf6»  xai  fi-arfpo,  rwv  oKw  ififAiOv»y6*'  a^av^  fih  orav  f^fXj7,  ^amjuksyov  dt 
qi/xa  &f  pui/kfirat  xai  rht  aMf  do^aroy  ^va/  xa)  o^ut/tLifov,  xai  yttvrjrhv  xai 
ayt^ftiTur  oyirwjror  [itf  ig  ff^?C»  yiyniTii*  df  on  ix  vr/^^'evou  yt^vfi^iivai 
r^i>JI^'  a^-o^ii  xa)  <£^(zi>arov,  xo/VaX/v  au  va'dfirh  xai  d»i}roy.  'Ava^Tji  yot^ 
Mf,  ^<rif  rh  roO  tfrai^oD  xdS«;  i^t\f,6ag  urs^Eifk*  roZrov  xai  uihv  6fji,ofj,dt^6uai 
xaJ  rariPa^  v^hg  rcb;  X?''^^  roDro  xaxiAO  xaXoi/xsvov,     Compare  Epiph. 

Uier.  vii.  1.  \^Burton,  Bampton  Lecture,  note  103,  p.  589, 
590.J  BerylhiS  endeavoured  to  evade  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  alike  from  Patripassianism  and  from  Pantheism, 
by  admittiog  a  difference  after  the  assumption  of  humanity, 
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fc/>x6<ro;  ri»  fxx>.9!(r/aArix^i'  fra^ixref^Mi  xa»6K(,  ^fra  r/ra  rij;  Ti(tritt; 
vafiuff^i^iit  fVciParo,  r^»  <r&iri;0a  xa/'x  ^lOi  ^/aa;»  /.f ^ii» roX//bM»  /til  <r^«uf  f  tfra- 

firidt  fir,t  dfODjra  i6iat  <;^'/K   aX>/   f/t^AXiriuo/ctf »fj»  aur^jS  /jLivti* 

TYi¥  varoixfiK  Conip.  Vllmann  in  the  distiert.  quoted  §  24,  note 
6,  and  /t/rA\  di^H.  Christ.  Boryll.  BoBtr.  According  to  Baxir, 
(Dreic'ini«:kt»itsh'hre,  p.  289,)  Bcr}'llu8  ought  to  be  classed  to- 
gether with  Artcnion  and  Theodotus;  Mtier^  however,  sup- 
poses a  certain  distinction  between  tliem.  To  those  who  adopted 
the  tendency  of  Nootus  belong  Beron  and  his  followers,  who 
were  combated  by  Ilippolytus;  couip.  Dorner^  p.  636,  ss. 

^*   On  the  one  hand,  Or'ujen  at^serts  that  the  Son  is  equal  to 
tlie  feather,  Hon),  viii.  in  Jerem.  2.  0pp.  iii.  p.   171 :  Ilaira  ya^ 

offa  roS  ^«ou,  ro/aCra  i\  aurut  (w^)  iarh.     He  also  npeaks  of  the  three 

persons  in  the  Trinity  as  the  tliree  sources  of  salvatioa,  so  that 
he  who  does  not  thirst  after  all  of  tlieni  cannot  find  God,  ibid. 
Iloni.  xviii.  9.     0pp.  iii.  p.  251,  252.     Nevertheless  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  is  prominently  brought  forward,  and  forms, 
together  with  the  strict  hypostatic  distinction,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Origen's  doctrine.     The  Son  is  called  itun^i  ^u^  con- 
tra Cels.   V.   008;   COmp.    vii.    735:'A^/o;  rjg  3iurf^ft;«u5q; /tird  rif 
^ihf  rc5t>  SXctiv  TifAT,;,      De  orat.  i.   p.    222  :  *£rf^o;  xar    ovtf/a*  xai  uro- 
xsifAivoi  sort  0  u/o;  to'j  -rarjo';.     Comp.  also  in  Joh.  Tom.  ii.  2.  Opp. 
T.  iv.  p.  50.  where  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  distinction  made 
by  Philo  between  ^.=o';  and  o  )^ibi.     How  far  this  system  of  sub- 
ordination was  sometimes  carried,  may  be  seen  from  Origen  de 
Orat.  c.  15.  Opp.  T.  i.  222,  where  he  entirely  rejects  the  prac- 
tice of  addressing  prayer  to  Christ  (the  Son;)  for,  he  argues, 
since  the  Son  is  a  ]>articular  hypostasis,  we  must  pray  either  to 
the  Son   only,  or  to  the  Father  only,  or  to   both.      To  pray 
to  the  Son,  and  not  to  the  Father,  would  be  most  improper 
(arocciraroi-;)  to  pray  to  both,  is  impossible,  because  we  should 
have  to  use  the  plural  number:  rra^aa^iebt,  tuf^trimrty  fxi;^e^- 
yyjffari^  cuicart,  that  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  One  0<id  ;  thus  nothing  remains  but  to   pray  to  the 
Father  alone.     To  pray  to  the  Father  through  the  Son,  a  prayer 
in  an  improper  sense  (invocatio?)  is  quite  a  different  thing; 
contra  Cels.  v.  4.     Opp.  i.  p.  579  :   na<ray  (iif  ya^  hittCtv  nai  <t^«*- 
iw^TiV  xai   hnu^iv  xai  tu'^a^iortat  avavs/HTTto*   rQ   trri   vaffi  ^tf  6ia  rou 
iiri  irdvTuv  ayy'0,(a¥  aoyji^i^i^  ifi,^\iyj[tM  >,6yov  xai  ^loD.      A;i}ffo/tfSa  3f  xai 
auToZ  roZ  Xo^oUf  xai  f ^rfu^d.as^a  airrw,  xai  tu^a^nrrfis^fM9  xai  c^4tfiu^^^Bu3a 
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(si  modo  propriam  preoationis  possimus  ab  impropria  Bcccrnere 
notionem.)     Comp.  however,  §  43. 


§47. 

DOCTRINE  OF      HE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

C.  F,  Ro8$Ur,   Philosophia  veteris  ecclesiso  (]e  mundo,  Tubingse,   1783.  4. 
[Knappf  Lectures  od  Christ.  Theology,  trans),  by  L.  Woods,  p.  144-140.] 

Goncerning  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  doctrine 
of  God  in  general,  the  early  Christians  adopted  the 
Monotheistic  views  of  the  Jews,  and,  in  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  faith,  received  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i.)  as  Divine  revelation.  Even  the  defini- 
tion *5  «i*  «>'»'«''  which  was  not  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
theology  until  afterwards  (2  Mace.  vii.  28,)  found  its 
way  into  primitive  Christianity.^^)  The  ortliodox  firmly 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  that  God,  the  Almighty  Father, 
who  is  also  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth,^*-)  and 
rejected  the  notion  of  eternal  matter .(•*)  Tliey  did  this 
in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  according  to  whom  the 
creator  of  the  world  was  distinct  from  the  Supreme 
God,  as  well  as  to  the  assertion  made  by  some  of  them, 
and  also  by  HermogeneSj  that  matter  has  existed  from 
everlasting.^*)  But  the  speculative  tendency  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  notion 
of  the  creation  having  taken  place  in  time.  According- 
ly Origen  resorted  to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
work  of  the  six  days  (Hexaemeron,)(^)  and  following  the 
example  of  CZcmcn^  ^^)  (which,  however,  is  doubtful,  and 
to  say  the  least,  betrays  indecision,)  he  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation  in  still  more  definite  terms 
than  Clement.  But  he  did  not  maintain  the  eternity  of 
matter  as  an  independent  power .(^)  On  the  contrary, 
Tremens,  from  his  practical  position,  reckoned  all  questions 
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about  what  God  had  done  before  the  creation  among  the 
improper  questions  of  human  inquisitiveness.W 

^^  Comp.  llcbr.  xi.  3,  and  the  commentaries  upon  that  pas- 
sage.    Accordingly  the  Shepherd  of  UermcLS  teaches.  Lib.  ii. 

Mand.  1 :  n^cDrov  varrwr  <r/(mutfoi>,  In  fig  icrtv  o  3e^^  o  rdk  wdvraxrigai 
xai  xara9ri<rag,  xa/  «^/^tftt(  fx  r*D  ^4  otrog  f/(  ri  that  ra  flravro.     Conf. 

EuAob.  V.  8. 

<^  The  popular  view  was  always,  that  the  Father  is  the 
creator,  though  the  creation  through  the  Son  formed  a  part  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  sometimes  the 
Father,  sometimes  the  Logos,  is  called  the  creator  of  the  world 
(oijAtioupy^;,  cwjjrjj;.)     Thws  Justin,  M.,  says,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  16 : 

'O  iroir,Tri;  reun  oXuv  3co;,  comp.  Apol.  i.  61  :  To?  ^arfhg  rm  okm  xmi 

dtffrorou  ^ioD.     On  the  Other  hand,  Coh.  ad  6r»c.  c.  15  :  T^  ro? 

dtou  Xoyov,  di'  oS   cupayhg  xai  yn  xai  vatfa  f^fviro  xr/o/^,  comp.  Apol.  i. 

64.     Likewise  Theophilus  ad  Autol.  ii.  10 ;  'On  iv  rtfi  >Jy^  alirii 

6  ^Mhi  CcTo/Tjxf  rhv  ol^a^h^  xai  njir  ytiv  xai  ra  it  abroTg,  f^*  cp  a^^  crcnfAr. 

The  phrase  fv  ap^ji  was  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  iia  tUq 
HYJ^**  And  oL^x^,^  explained  to  denote  the  Logos,  see  Semisch,  p. 
335.  Thus  IretKBiis  also  taught,  iii.  11 :  Et  haec  quidem  sunt 
principia  Evangclii,  unum  Deum  fabricatorem  hujus  onivendtatis, 
eum  qui  et  per  prophetas  sit  annunciatus  et  qui  per  Moysem 
legis  disquisitioncm  fecerit,  PcUrem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
annunciantia  et  prseter  hunc  alterum  Deum  nescientia,  neque 
altcrum  patrem.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  v.  18.  3  :  Mundi  enim 
factor  vere  verbum  Dei  est ;  hie  autem  est  Dominus  noster,  qui 
in  novissimus  temporibus  homo  factus  est,  in  hoc  mnndo  ex- 
istens  et  secundum  invisibilitatem  continet  quae  facta  sunt  om- 
nia, ct  in  univcrsa  conditione  infixus,  quoniam  Terbnm  Dei 
gubernans  et  disponens  omnia  et  propter  hoc  in  sua  Tenit 
That  Clement  of  Alexandria  called  the  Logos,  as  such,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  has  already  been  remarked,  §  42,  note  7.  For 
the  various  appellations  rroinTr,g^  xnarrii,  diuMwyydg,  see  Suieer  under 
the  last  mentioned  word.  [^Burtonf  Bampton  Lect.  note  21,  p. 
320;  n.  50,  p.  410] 

('^  Theoph,  ad  Autol.  ii.  4,  says  against  the  followers  of  Plato : 

£/  Off  S{6;  ayivviiroc  xai  vXri  ayifvfiroi,  oux  in  6  ^thg  ^niiiriig  rSt  Skm  M, 

Comp.  Iren.  fragm.  sermonis  ad  Demetr.  p.  348.  [Comp.  J?iir- 
ton,  1.  c.  note  18.]  Tert.  adv.  Hermogenem,  espeo.  c.  L  and 
Neander,  Antignosticus,  1.  c.     In  reference  to  the  otgections  of 
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Hermogenesi,  he  admits  that  the  different  names  of  God  : 
Sovereign,  Judge,  Father,  etc.  are  not  eternal,  but  coeval  with 
the  subjects  of  dominion,  etc.  Yet  God  himself  is  not  the  Icsi 
eternal. 

^^  Herroogenes,  a  painter,  lived  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  century,  probably  at  Carthage.  According  to  Tertullian 
(adv.  Hermog.)  he  maintained  that  God  has  created  the  world 
either  out  of  himself,  or  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  something  al- 
ready in  existence.  But  he  could  not  create  the  world  out  of 
himself,  for  he  is  indivisible  ;  nor  out  of  nothing,  for  as  he  him- 
self is  the  supreme  good,  he  would  have  created  a  perfectly 
good  world  ;  nothing  therefore  remains  but  that  he  has  created 
the  world  out  of  matter  already  in  existence.  This  matter  (uXii) 
is  consequently  eternal  like  God  himself ;  both  principles  were 
distinctly  separate  from  each  other  from  the  beginning,  God  as 
the  creating  and  imparting,  matter  as  the  receiving  principle. 
Whatever  part  of  this  matter  resists  the  creating  principle,  con- 
stitntes  the  evil  in  the  world.  But  it  was  only  in  this  point  that 
Hermogenes  agreed  with  the  Gnostics ;  in  other  respects,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  he  joined 
the  orthodox  in  opposing  them.  Comp.  Bohmer  (Gtiil.)  de 
Hermogene  Africano,  SundisB  18329  and  Neander^  Kirchenge- 
Bchichte,  i  3,  p.  974,  ss  [transl.  ii.  p.  249-251  ]  Antignosti- 
cos,  p.  350-355 ;  424-442.  Leopold,  Hermogenis  de  origine 
mundi  sententia,  Budissse,  1844. 

^  De  principiis  iv.  16.     Op),  i.   p.  174,  175  :  T/V  ya^  vo^v  tyw 

jjX/ou  yty^Ufcu  xai  tfiXjjri};  xai  &€r^w,  x.  r.  X.      Com  p.  §  33,  note  4. 

<*  According  to  Photius  Bibl.  Cod.  c.  9,  p.  89.  Clement  of 
Alex,  is  said  to  have  taught  that  matter  had  no  beginning  (uXijy 
&XS**^*)  i  ^^^  ^^^  statement  comp.  Strom,  vi.  16,  p.  812,  813 : 

Ov  rt/vvf  flf^Ti^  rnig  vw^KufAfiuvovoi  r^r  avdfravffit  rou  ^tov  ff-fcaura/  co/mv  6 
Sf ^r  a/ad^  ya^  wv,  ii  waltnrai  Ton  aya^ofpySi*,  xai  rou  ^thf  thou  Tavfferai, 

But  in  other  passages  Clement  most  distinctly  acknowledges 
that  the  world  is  a  work  of  God  ;  e»  g.  Coh.  p.  54,  55  :  Mow;  yag 

0  Sii;  cxo#i}A»,  mi  xoJ  fi^vog  hrwi  iffri  ^s'o;*  -^iXu  rf  $ovXi^a/  6ri/MiouoytT^ 
xai  rtfi  fUfW  fSfX^tftt/  ahrh  mrou  rh  ^f^fvijadai. 

^^  Origen,  indeed,  opposes  the  eternity  of  matter  (in  the  hea- 
then and  heretical  sense),  de  princ.  ii.  4,  and  in  other  places, 
e.  g.  Comment  in  Joh.  xxxii.  9.  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  429;  but  though 
from  his  idealistic  position  he  denied  eternity  to  mattery  which 
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he  held  to  h(>  the  root  of  evil,  he  noverthelog8  assumoil  the 
eternal  rroation  of  inniimtTahle  ideal  worlds,  nolely  because  he, 
aa  little  as  Clement,  could  conceive  of  God  aa  unoccupied 
(otiosani  onim  ct  imniobilem  dicere  naturam  Dei,  impium  enim 
aimul  et  ahsnrdum),  de  princ.  iii.  5.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  149:  Noji 
Tero  consoquonter  rcKpondebimus,  observantea  regnlam  pietatia 
ot  dicontea,  quoniani  non  tunc  primum,  cum  vitiiibilem  iatain 
munduMi  fi'cit  Doua,  ca'pit  operari,  aed  sicut  post  corruptioncm 
hujus  erit  alions  niundus,  ita  et  antequam  hia  eaaet,  fuiaae  alios 
crodiniUK.  It  might  be  questioned  whether  Origen,  in  the  UKe 
of  the  pronoun  '*  uok"  in  the  aubsequent  part  of  the  paaaage. 
intended  to  enforce  hia  own  belief  upon  the  church,  or  whether 
ho  em]>loyed  the  ])lural  number  merely  in  hia  character  aa  au- 
thor; comp.  RossleVj  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater,  i.  p.  177,  and 
Schnitzer,  1.  c.     Comp.  also  Thoma^wf,  p.  153,  as.,  169,  aa. 

*®  Iren,  ii.  28.  p.  157,  (ii.  47,  p.  175,  Grabe) :  Ut  puta,  ai  quia 
interroget,  antoquam  niundum  facoret  Deua,  quid  agebat.^ 
diciinus.  (|Uoniam  ista  responsio  subjacet  Deo.  Quoniam  autem 
mundus  Inc  factus  est,  apotelestoa  a  Deo.  tcniporale  initium 
acci))iens,  Scriptura)  nos  decent;  quid  autem  ante  hoc  Deus  sit 
opcTatus,  nulla  scriptura  manifostat.  Subjacet  ergo  hasc  res- 
ponsio  Deo.  Kespecting  the  important  poaition  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Ircna^us  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  occupies 
in  his  theological  system,  see  Duncker,  p.  8. 

§  48. 

PROVIDENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Though  tho^loctrinc  of  the  existence  of  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  human  race  only,  may  be  so  corrupted  as 
to  give  rise  to  selfish  principles,  it  is  nevertheless  found- 
ed upon  tlie  consciousness  of  a  specific  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  all  other  creatures,  at  least  of  this  earth, 
and  supported  by  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.''^ 
Accordingly,  the  primitive  Christians  considered  the 
creation  to  bo  a  voluntary  act  of  Divine  love,  inasmuch 
as  God  does  not  stand  in  need  of  his  creatures  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  glory.l^)  But  man,  being  the  end 
of  creation,^^^  is  also  pre-eminently  the  subject  of  Divine 
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providence,  and  the  whole  vast  economy  of  creation,  with 
its  laws  and  its  miracles,  is  made  subservient  to  the  higher 
designs  of  the  education  of  mankind.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine of  providence,  which  was  received  by  the  Fathers  in 
opposition  to  the  objections  of  ancient  philosophy,^'*)  is  re- 
mote, on  the  one  hand,  from  Stoicism  and  the  rigid  dogma 
of  a  tifSMfiutni  held  by  the  Gnostics,^^)  and  on  the  other,  from 
the  system  of  Epicurus,  according  to  which  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  Deity  to  concern  himself  about  the  affairs  of  man.  ^^) 
Here  again  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  an- 
thropomorphitic  language(' ^  in  connection  with  the  idea 
that  God  takes  care  even  of  individuals,  and  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  Uberty  of  man^^^  with  the  love  and  jus- 
tice of  God.(9) 

">  Matth.  VI.  26;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10. 

»«'  E.ff.  Clement  of  Alex.  Psed.  iii.  1.  250  :  'A^tpdir;  ds  /ao\o;  o 

Bthi  xai  X'°"S"  f'OL^''^^ot  fih  xa^aotvo.rai  fifia;  o^uiv  rw  rr,;  ditxvorig  xo<r/i(jj, 
<*  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  10  :    Ka/  rravra  rjiv  as-^riv  dya^v  ovra  drjatou^^ 
yjicoi  ahrU  ij  dfiCofou  u/.ta  dt^  d>^^utvoui  didi6dyu,i^a.   Com  p.  A  then. 

de  resurr.  c.  12.  Iren.  v.  29.  1 ;  iv.  5.  1 ;  iv.  7.  4.  Tert.  a<l  vers. 
Marc.  i.  13 :  Ergo  nee  mundus  Deo  indignus,  nihil  etenim  Deus 
indignuni  se  fecit,  etsi  mandum  homini,  non  sibi  fecit.  Orig. 
contra  Cels.  iv.  74.  p.  558,  559,  and  ibid,  99,  p.  576:  KeXaog  fitv 

tZx  Xiyira^  8ri  oux  cevd^ciKr^,  oig  ouSi  >.co»r/  oud'  ul;  6tofi,d^ei,  'llfiiTg  6* 
h^Zfibtf,  ou  Xfo»ri  6  dfifAtouoyhg,  ohdi  dtrf  ouds  dtXpTvt  raZra  TtToifiXiVf  dXkd 
vdtra  6ia  rh  Xoyixht  ^uov. 

***  See  the  objections  of  CsBcilius  ap.  Minucius  Felix,  c.  5,  ss., 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oration  of  Octavius,  c.  17.  and  18, 
c.  20.  32,  and  enpecially  the  beautiful  passage,  c.  33  :  Nee  nobis 
de  nostra  freqaentia  blandiainur :  muUi  nobis  videinur,  sed  Deo 
admodum  pauci  sumus.  Nos  gentos  nationesquo  distinguimus  : 
Deo  una  donius  est  mundus  hie  totus.  KegeK  tantnm  regni  sui 
per  officia  ministrorum  univcrsa  novere  :  Deo  indiciis  non  opus 
est;  non  solum  in  oculis  ejus,  sed  ct  in  sinu  vivimus.  Comp. 
Athen.  leg.  c.  22,  in  calce. 

^'  On  the  opinion  of  the  Gnostic  Bardesan^  respecting  the 
u/M^m  (fate,)  and  the  influence  of  stars,  comp.   Photius  Bibl. 
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Cod.  223.  EuHeb.  Praop.  vi.  10.  iVipanrffr'^  gnontiche  Systeme, 
p.  198.  INeander,  history  of  the  Christ.  Rclig.  and  Church 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  transl.  by  //•  J,  Rose,  ii.  p.  97 : 
*'  lie  (Rardesanes)  therefore,  although  like  many  of  those  who 
inclined  to  Gnosticism,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  con- 
tended against  the  doctrine  of  such  an  influence  of  the  stars 
{t'lfjMPf/Livfi)  as  should  be  supposed  to  settle  the  life  and  aflairs  of 
man  by  necessity.  Eusebius,  in  his  great  literary  treasure  house, 
the  prsparatio  evangelica,  has  preserved  a  large  fragment  of 
this  remarkable  work  ;  he  here  introduces,  among  other  things, 
the  Christians  dispersed  over  so  many  countries,  as  an  example 
of  the  absurdity  of  supposinc;  that  the  stars  irresistibly  influenced 
the  character  of  a  people."]  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  234.  C.  KiiAner, 
astronomiad  et  astrologi83  in  doctrina  Gnostic,  vestigia,  P.  I. 
Bardesanis  Gnostici  numina  astralia.  Ilildburgh.  1833.  [Comp. 
also  GieseleVy  1.  c.  i.  §  46.  n.  2,  and  Burton^  Lect.  on  Ecclesiast. 
hist.  Lect.  xx.  p.  182,  183.] 

(^  Comp.  especially  the  objections  of  Celsus  in  the  work  of 
Origen :  God  interferes  as  little  with  the  affairs  of  man,  as  with 
those  of  monkeys  ami  flies,  etc.,  especially  in  lib.  iv.  Though 
Celsus  was  not  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  as  Origen  and  Lucian 
would  have  him  to  be.  but  rather  a  follower  of  Plato  (according 
to  Neander  [Hist,  of  the  Ch.  transl.  i.  166]),  yet  these  expres- 
sions savour  very  much  of  Epicureanism.  [Comp.  Lardnsr^ 
Works,  vii.  211—212.] 

'"^  According  to  Clement  there  is  no  contrast  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts  in  the  sight  of  God.  (comp.  also  Minuc.  Fel. 

note  4.)  :  *  A^^ow;  n  ya^  mvra  xa/  tKaffrw  fv  fii^tt  /uqt  w^sfitikfj  r^^s^Xi^u 

Strom,  vi.  p.  821,  comp.  the  work  of  Origen  contra  Gels. 

^>  The  doctrine  of  the  concurstts,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed, 
is  found  in  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  17.  p.  821,  ss  Many  things  owe 
their  existence  to  human  calculation,  though  they  are,  as  it 
were,  kindled  by  God,  as  combustibles  are  kindled  by  the  light- 
ning, (rr,v  hauffiv  «/>.ijfora.)  Thus  health  is  preserved  by  medical 
skill,  the  carriage  by  fencing,  riches  by  industrious  art  {xs^f^^'' 
6rtx^  rix*^) ;  but  the  Divine  7^»o/a  and  human  avtt^yua  always  work 
together. 

<^>  Comp.  §  39,  note  8.  In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  de« 
rived  evil  not  from  the  Supreme  God,  but  from  the  demiuigusi 
Irenceus  observes  adv.  User.  iv.  39,  p.  285  (iv.  76,  p.  380.  6r.), 
that  through  the  contrast  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  the 
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)rmer  shines  the  more  brightly.  Spirits,  he  farther  remarks, 
lay  exercise  them8el?es  in  distinguishing  between  good  and 
Til ;  how  could  they  know  the  former,  without  having  some 
lea  of  the  latter?  But  in  a  categorical  manner  he  precludes 
ill  further  questions :  Non  enim  tu  Deum  facis,  sed  Deus  te 
icit.  Si  ergo  opera  Dei  es,  manum  artificis  tui  expecta,  oppor- 
»ne  omnia  facientem :  opportune  autem,  quantum  ad  te  attinet, 
|ui  efficeris.  Pnesta  autem  ei  cor  tuum  molle  et  tractabile,  et 
msiodi  figuram,  qua  te  figuravit  artifex,  habens  in   temetipso 

ramoremy  ne  induratus  amittas  vestigia  digitorum  ejus and 

urther  on  :  Si  igitur  tradideris  ei,  quod  est  tuum,  t.  «.  fidem  in 
mm  et  subjectionem,  recipies  ejus  artem  et  eris  perfectum  opus 
)eL  Si  autem  non  credideris  ei  et  fugeris  manus  ejus,  erit  causa 
mperfectionis  in  te,  qui  non  obedisti,  sed  non  in  illo,  qui  vocavit, 
stc.  At  all  events,  the  best  and  soundest  Theodic^I  To  a 
ipeculative  mind  like  that  of  Orijen,  the  existence  of  evil  would 
>re8ent  a  strong  inducement  to  explain  its  origin,  though  ho 
iould  not  but  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  sub- 
ect  is  beset.  Comp.  espec.  de  princ.  ii.  9.  0pp.  i.  p.  97 ;  contra 
)elsum  iv.  62,  p.  551.  (an  extract  of  which  is  given  by  RoasleTy 
ol.  L  p.  232,  BS.)  Different  reasons  are  adduced  in  vindica- 
ion  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  word  ;  thus  it  serves  to  ex- 
ircise  the  ingenuity  of  man  (power  of  invention,  etc.) ;  but  he 
Iraws  special  attention  to  the  connection  between  physical  and 
Qoral  imperfections,  evil  and  sin.  Comp.  the  opinion  of  Tito- 
nanus  concerning  the  Theodice  of  Origen,  p.  57,  58. 

§49. 
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SmeeTf  thesaartu  s.  ▼.  iyyikt,  Cotta,  Dispntationes  2,  succinctam  dnc- 
trins  de  angelis  bistoriam  exhibentes.  Tub.  1765.  4.  Schmid^  Hist, 
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i.  p.  24-27*  Keilf  de  angelorum  malorura  et  dsemoniorum  cuitu  apud 
gentileSy  Oposc.  acad.  p.  584-601.  {OaabX  Abbandlungen  zur  Dog- 
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Mayer,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Angels,  in  Amer.  Biblic.  Reposit.  lii.  356 

388.  Moses  Stvart^  Sketcbes  of  Angelology  in  Bibliotbcca  Sacra,  No. 
L  Knapp,  1.  c.  p.  180,  as.  Walter  ScoU,  Tbe  existence  of  evil  spi- 
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Aogelfl^  Demoiia»  Satan.] 
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The  (loctriiK*  of  Good  and  Eril  Spirits  forms  an  im- 
portant apprndix  to  the  chapters  on  creation,  providence, 
and  the  govennnent  of  the  world.  Concerning  angels, 
the*  g(»neral  opinion  M'as,  that  they  constitute  a  part  of  the 
MdioU>  creation ;  some,  however,  thought  that  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  creation,  or  considered  them 
as  the  agents  of  special  providence.  The  doctrine  of  Sa- 
tan and  demons  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  ]>hysical  and  moral  evil  in  the 
M'orhl, 

I  60. 

THE  ANGELS. 

Tliough  the  primitive  church,  as  Origen  asserts,  did 
not  establish  any  definite  doctrine  on  this  subject,  ^*)  we 
nevertheless  meet  with  several  declarations  respecting 
the  nature  of  angels.  Thus  many  of  the  earlier  Fathers 
rejected  the  notion,  that  they  had  tiiken  part  in  the  work 
of  creation,^''^)  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  created  beings  and  ministering  spirits.^^)  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  emanation  and  of  flBons,^*)  they 
even  iiscribed  bodies  to  them,  which  were  however  admit- 
ted to  be  composed  of  much  finer  substance  than  that  be- 
longing to  human  bodies.^^)  The  idea  of  guardian  angels 
was  connected  in  part  with  the  mythical  notion  of  ge- 
niuses.(^>  But  no  traces  are  to  be  found  during  this 
period  of  a  true  worship  of  angels  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  churcli.^^) 

^  De  princ.  proojm.  10.  0pp.  i.  p.  49 :  Est  etiam  illud  in  ec- 
clesia^tica  praedicatione,  esse  angelos  Dei  quosdam  et  virtutes 
bonas,  qui  ci  ministrant  ad  Bahitcm  hominum  consommandam ; 
Bod  quando  isti  croati  sint,  vel  quales  aut  quomodo  sint,  non 
satis  in  manifesto  designatur. 

^^  Iren,  i.  22.  and  24,  (against  the  opinions  of  Satuminua  and 
Carpocrates)  comp.  ii.  2,  p.  117:  Si  enim  (l)eus)  mandi  fahri- 
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cator  est,  angelos  ipse  fecit,  aut  etiam  causa  creationis  eorum 
ipse  fuit.  III.  8.  3:  Qnoniam  cniin  sive  angeli,  sive  archangeli, 
Are  throni,  sive  dominationes  ab  eo,  qui  super  omnes  est  Deus, 
et  constituta  sunt  et  facta  sunt  per  verbum  ejus.  Comp.  also  iv. 
6.  7  :  Minihtrat  ei  (patri)  ad  omnia  sua  progenies  et  figuratio  sua, 
t.  e.  Filius  et  Spir.  S.,  verbum  et  sapientia,  quibus  serviunt  etsub^ 
jeeti  sunt  omnes  angeli.  Comp.  Duncker,  p.  108,  S8.,  and  Baur, 
Dreieinigk.  lehro,  p.  175.  The  latter  thinks,  that  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  earliest  Fathers  frequently  bring  the  angels 
into  close  connection  with  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  it  follows 
that  their  views  respecting  this  groat  mystery  itself  were  yet 
very  indefinite. 

^^  "  Justin  M,  regards  the  angels  as  personal  beings  who  possess 
a  permanent  existence*'  Semisch,  ii.  p.  341 .  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  128 : 
*0r/  /(&(»  ou»  M*  ayytXoi,  xai  dtt  fis^fovng,  xal  /i,ii  dvaXvofisyoi  c/;  exuvo,  i^ 

•5tip  ytyovasn^  dvo6't6ttxrat Athen.  leg.  C.  10:   nXri'^oi  dyyiXuv  xa/ 

},tirouy/sif  pafjuff,  ovi  6  iroiijrji;  xai  drifAidv^y'oi  xofffiou  ^ihi  did  rou  vag*  aitToii 
>ivou  dii*sifLt  to/  dffro^f  in^i  rs  rd  tfroi^iTa  thai  xai  rouf  ovgatovi  xai  rhv 
xi6!»,w  xai  rd  iv  aurtji  xai  ri^t  rovruv  sura^iaK     Com  p.  C.  24,  and  Clem. 

Strom,  vi.  17,  p.  822,  824  ;  according  to  him  the  angels  have 
received  charge  over  provinces,  towns,  etc.  Clement,  however, 
distinguishes  ^Ae  o^77i>^c,  illn*  ^^^S.p  from  the  other  angels,  and 

connects  him  in  some  degree  with  the  Logos,  though  he  assigns 
to  him  an  inferior  rank.  Comp.  Strom,  vii.  2,  p.  831-833.  lie 
also  speaks  of  a  mythical  Angelus  Jesus,  Fa3d.  i.  7.  p.  133, 
comp.  G.  Built  Def.  fidei  nic.  sect.  1.  cap.  1.  (de  Christo  sub 
angeli  forma  apparentc )  0pp.  Lond.  1703,  fol.  p.  9.  [/^ye 
Smith,  Script.  Test,  to  the  Mess.  i.  p.  445-464.]  On  the  em- 
ployments of  angels  comp.  Grig,  contra  Cels.  v.  29.  0pp.  i.  p. 
598,  and  Hom.  xii.  in  Luc.  0pp.  iii.  p.  945.     IKnapp,  1.  c.  p. 

187. 

W  Philo  had  already  converted  those  angels  who  are  indivi- 
dually mentioned,  (e.  g.  the  Cherubim)  into  Divine  powers,  see 
Ddhne,  p.  227,  ss.  Justin^  M.  also  informs  us  that  in  his  time 
some  had  compared  the  relation  in  which  the  angels  stand  to 
God,  to  that  which  exists  between  the  sun  and  its  beams :  but 
he  decidedly  rejects  this  opinion,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  128.  Comp. 
Tert.  adv.  Prax.  c.  3.  (in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity)  :  Igitur  si  et  monarchia  divina  per  tot  legiones  et  exer- 
citos  angelorum  administratur,  sicut  scriptum  est,  millies  millia 
adsistebant  ei,  et  millies  centena  millia  apparebant  ei :  nee  ideo 
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unius  e8»e  desiit,  ut  desinat  monarchia  esse,  quia  per  tanta  mil- 
lia  v'rtut  m  p  o'.  uratur,  etc. 

<^)  Juiitin  M,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  body  of  ann^Ig 
which  isanalogou8  to  that  of  man.  Their  food  ia  manna,  PaaLlxxviii. 
25  ;  the  two  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  zviii.  1,  ss.) 
diflforcd  from  the  Logos  who  accompanied  them,  in  partaking  of 
the  meat  set  before  them,  in  reality  and  after  the  manner  of  men, 
comp.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  57.  and  Semischf  II.  p.  343.  As  regards 
their  intellectual  powers  and  moral  condition,  Justin  assigns  an 
inferior  position  to  the  angels,  Semischy  p.  344.  45.  Tertullian 
points  out  the  difference  between  the  body  of  Christ  and  that  of 
the  angels,  de  carne  Christ*,  c.  6 :  Nullus  unquam  angelus  ideo 
descendit,  ut  crucifi^erctur,  ut  mortem  experiretur,  at  a  morte 
suMcitaretur.  Si  nunquam  ejusmodi  fuit  causa  angelorum  corpo- 
randorum,  habes.  causam,  cur  non  nascendi  acceperint  camem. 

Non  venerant  mori,  ideo   nee  nasci Igitur  probent  angelos 

iilos,  carnem  de  sidcribus  concepisse.  Si  non  probant,  quia  nee 
scriptum  est,  ncc  Christi  caro  inde  erit,  cui  angelomm  accommo- 
dant  exemplura.  Constat,  angelos  carnem  non  propriam  gestasse, 
iitpote  naturas  suhstantise  spiritalis,  et  si  corporis  alicujus,  sui 
tanicn  generis;  in  carnem  autem  humanam  transfigurabiles  ad 
tempu8  videri  et  coni^redi  cum  hominibus  posse.  Igitur,  cum 
relatuni  non  sit,  undo  sumpserint  carnem,  relinquitur  intellectui 
nostro,  non  dubitare,  hoc  esse  proprium  angelicss  potestatis, 
ex    nulla    materia  corpus  sibi  sumere.       Tatian,   Or.    c.   15 : 

Axifj^on^   hi  vdtTsi   eaoxm  fi'sv  ou  xfxnjyra/,  vvtv/iartxfi   d§   iertv  avnTi  ^ 

cj/jLTri^i;,  oj;  rrosh;  u^  di^o^.  But  these  ethereal  bodies  of  the 
angels  can  be  perceived  by  those  only  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwells,  not  by  the  natural  man.  In  comparison  with  other 
creatures  they  might  be  designated  incorporeal  beings,  and  Ig^ 
nat.  ail  Trail,  calls  them  ctffw.aarou;  puitu;.  Clement  also  says, 
Strom,  vi.  7,  p.  709,  that  they  have  neither  ears,  nor  tongues, 
nor  lips,  nor  entrails,  nor  organs  of  respiration,  etc.  Comp. 
Orig.  |)rinc.  in  prooeni.  §  9.  On  the  question,  whether  the  Fa- 
thern  taught  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  angels  at  all,  see  Semisch, 
II.  p.  342. 

<^>  This  idea  had  already  occurred  in  the  Shepherd  of  HermaSf 
lib.  ii.  niand.  vi.  2  :  Auo  s/V/v  uyyO.oi  fisrd  roD  di^^ufvouy  tU  fis  i*x«M»- 
evvri;  xui  J;  r?;  flrovjjs/ag'  xas  6  fih  r^;  bixaiosxjyr^i  ayyO^i  rguf  i^tf  Itn  xai 
atex^vrriibi  xa/  ir^aog  xal  i]Cj'xj^i.  *Orai'  ouv  oJroff  ivi  n^vxa^diav  tfoDaiojSjf, 
%hyiui  XaXtTfAtrd  gou  in^i  hixatoam;^  ^^^  ayniag,  «^/  nfikvSriirH  xai  wtfl 
aura^xf/a;,  xaJ  ^rt^/^avrbi  f^ou  dtxaJw,  xai^f^i  vdniQ  d^ril^  fcM^^.  Tovni 
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«aira  Irav  tig  ngv  xafiiaf  tfoD  dtaffji,  yUuffxt  on  6  &yyt\og  rtig  dixatoeuvfii  fitrSt 
d»0  isTtr  rourtft  cut  Ttarsut  xai  ro!i  loyoig  axtroZ,  xal  iyxpar^i  aurov  ytvou. 
0>«  dWf  xeu  r9>^  ayyiXou  r%i  Tovfi^iag  tot  f^oL,  Ilourb¥  irdvrw  ^^up^oXoc 
itri  xai  c/x^;  xai  a^»«p,  xai  ra  i^ya  avrov  70»ij9a  xaraar^f^ovra  rovg  dov^ 
Xwg  rw  3foD'  Sraf  aMg  M  Hv  xa^iav  gov  aMx/3f ,  yvu^i  aurh*  M  tjjv  s^cav 

ayroy.  (Fragm.  ex  doctr.  ad  Antioch.)  We  have  already  seen, 
(DOte  3,)  that  Clement — and  also  Origen — assigned  to  the  angels 
the  o£5ee  of  watching  over  provinces  and  towns,  in  accordance 
with  the  notion  of  individual  guardian-angels;  comp.  Clem. 
Strom.  ▼.  p.  700«  and  vii.  p.  833,  and  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  Origen. 

'^'  Col.  ii.  18.  mention  is  made  of  a  ^fi2<rxi/a  ruv  ayyiXuv  which 
the  apostle  disapproves.  The  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
Justin  M.  numbered  the  angels  among  the  objects  of  Christian 
worship,  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  Apol. 

i.  6 :  "A^iot  xtxXifAi^  xai  hfi,(tKoyt,\ifAi}>  ruv  rotovruv  tofii^ofiivuv  ^fup 
o^Mi  iTmu,  oaA'  ev^i  rod  aXij^itfrarou  xul  var^hi  dixaiocvffig  xai  etappocvvf^g 
xai  Ttif&KkM9  a^rufy  auvifAtXTOf  rt  xaxiai^tQU'  dX\*  sxiTvov  rt  xai  rhf 
wag*  avTov  uthr  iXSopra  xai  didd^avra  rifiag  ravra  xai  rhv 
r£f  £XX«f  fTO/ftfvoip  xai  f^o/MOioujuivuv  &ya^u¥  &yyiXuf 
er»arh9f     vvtufAa  r%  rh  vpopririxhr    ffiBofLt^a    xai    ^^o^xu^ou- 

/»fp,  xiyift  xai  &kt&ti(f  ri/ititng.  The  principal  point  in  question 
isy  whether  the  accusative  riv  rw  aX'/Mf.,.(rT^arhv  is  governed 
by  ^«/EfrfSa  xai  cffo^xuvoujCAfv,  or  by  dida^avra.  Most  modem 
writers  adopt  the  former  interpretation,  which  is  probably 
the  more  correct  one.  Thus  Semisch^  p.  350,  ss.  Mohler, 
(Patrologie,  p.  240.)  finds  in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  Athen. 
Leg.  10,  a  proof  of  the  Romish  adoration  of  angels  and 
saints.  But  Athenagoras  (c.  16.)  rejects  this  doctrine  very  de- 
cidedly in  the  following  words :  Ov  rdi  dum/jL2ti  rov  ^sou  'T^afftofrtg 
^i»a^tifc/jufy  dXkd  rh^TMrirriv  aurStv  xai  dts^Torfiv,     Comp.  Clem.  Strom. 

vi.  5,  p.  760.  Orig.  contra  Cels.  v.  4,  5,  0pp.  i.  p.  580,  and  viii. 
13,  ib.  p.  751,  quoted  by  Mujischer,  cd.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  84, 
85.  (Comp.  Knapp,  1.  c.  p.  190.  Gieseler,  i.  §  99,  and  note 
38.  ^Burton,  Testimonies  of  the  Anten.  P^ath.  to  the  Trinity, 
etc.  p.  15-23.  On  the  Gnostic  worship  of  angels,  comp.  Bur- 
ton,  Bampton  Lect.  note  52.]  In  the  opinion  of  Origen,  the 
angels  rather  pray  with  us  and  /or  us,  comp.  contra  Cels.  viii. 
64,  p.  789.     Hom.  in  Num.  xxiv.  (0pp.  iii.  p.  362.) 
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51. 


SATAN  AND  DEMONS. 


The  Bible  (lo(»s  not  represent  the  prince  of  darkness, 
or  the  wieked  one  (Devil,  Satan)  as  an  evil  principle 
whieh  existed  from  the  beginning,  in  opposition  to  a  good 
principle;  but,  in  accordance  M'itli  the  doctrine  of  One 
God,  it  speaks  of  him  as  a  creature,  viz.  an  angel  who 
was  created  by  Ood  in  a  state  of  pnrity  and  innocence, 
but  voluntarily  rebelled  against  his  maker.  This  was 
also  the  view  taken  by  the  orthodox  Fathers.^')  Every 
thing  which  was  o])posed  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and 
its  d(»velopenient.  ])hysical  evils,  <->  as  well  as  the  nume- 
rous ]»ersecutions  of  the  Christians,^^)  was  thought  to  be 
a  work  of  Satan  and  his  agents,  the  demons.  The  entire 
system  of  paganism,  of  mythology,  and  worship,'-*)  and, 
according  to  some,  even  philosophy,^^)  were  supposed  to 
be  subject  to  the  influence  of  demons.  HeresiesC^^  were 
also  ascribed  to  the  same  agency.  Moreover,  some  par- 
ticular vices  were  considered  to  be  the  specific  efiects  of 
individual  evil  spirits/') 

<^'  Concern i:i^^  tlie  appellatives  'OwJ^  tfarav,  caramc,  diajSoXo^  • 

T     T 

a^p/wj.  rou  xoffuc'j  roirou,  ^a/aovf(,  daifioua^  jSriX^tj^ovX,   etC,   th©  origin 

of  tlio  doctrine  and  its  developement  in  the  Scriptures,  comp. 
de  Wet((\  bibli.schc  Do-marik,  §  U.j-loO;  212-214;  236-238; 
Bauiiujarteii-Crvaiuss  bildische  Theologie,  p.  295;  Von  Colln^ 
biblische  Tlieologie,  p.  420;  Uirzeh  Comment4ir.  zum  Hiob, 
p.  16 ;  [Knapfh  I  c.  p.  190-203.  Storr  and  Flatt,  biblic.  Theol. 
transl.  by  Scliniucker,  sect.  50,  51 ;  Laurence,  JE,  A,^  in  Kitto, 
Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  Sub  voce  ]  The  Fathers  generally  adopted 
the  notions  already  existing.  Justin  Af,,  Apol.  min.  c.5.  At/tenag. 

leg.  24  :  'Xl;  ya^  ^-ov  fu/uust  xai  u/ov  to^  Xoyov  auroU  kcu  frvfUAba  a/iev... 
a'jrr,i,  fi.iay  fisy  rr.v  uvrf^fov^   x.   r.  X.      Ireu,    iv.    41,    p.    288  :   Quum 

igitur  a  Deo  omnia  facta  sunt  et  diabolus  Bibimet  ipsi  et  reli- 
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quia  facias  est  abBoeasionig  causa,  juste  scriptura  eos,  qui  in 
abacessione  perseverant,  semper  filios  diaboli  et  angelos  dixit 
maligni.     Tert.  ApoL  c.  22 :    Atque  adeo  dicimus,  esse  sub- 
stantias quasdam  spiritales,  nee  nomen  novum  est     Sciunt  dsB- 
monas  philosophi,  Socrate  ipso  ad  dsBmonii  arbitrium  exspec- 
tante,  quidni?  cum  et  ipso  dsemonium  adhesisse  a  pueritia 
dicator,  dehortatorium  pbine  a  bono.    Dsemouas  sciunt  poetsB, 
etjamvulgus  indoctum  in  usum  maledicti  frequentat;  nam  et 
Satanam,  principem  hujus  mali  generis,  proinde  de  propria  con- 
scientia  anime  eadem  execranienti  voce  pronunciat;  angelos 
quoque  etiam  Plato  non  negavit,  utriusque  nominis  testes  esse 
Tel  magi  adsunt.   Sed  quomodo  de  angelis  quibusdam  sua  sponte 
corraptis  corruptior  gens  dasmonum  evaserit  damnata  a  Deo 
cum  generis  auctoribus  et  cum  eo  quem  diximus  principe,  apud 
litteraa  sanctasordine  cognoscitur.  Comp.  Oriff,  de  princ.  prooBm. 
6.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  48 ;  according  to  him  it  is  sufficient  to  believe 
that  Satan  and  the  demons  really  exist — quae  autem  sint  aut 
quo  mode  sint,  (ecclesia)  non  clare  exposuit.     It  was  not  until 
the  following  period  that  the  Afanicbaeans  developed  the  dualistic 
doctrine  of  an  evil  principle  in  the  form  of  a  regular  system, 
although  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  some  earlier  Gnostic  no- 
tions, e.  g.  the  Jaldabaoth  of  the  Ophites,  comp.  Neander'a 
gnostische  Systeme,   p.   233,   ss.    Baur,  Gnosis,   p.   173,   ss. 
[NeandeTf  hist,  of  the  Ch.  transl.  ii.  p.  98,  ss.,  comp.  Norton^ 
L  c  iii.  p.  67-62.]     In  opposition  to  this  dualistic  view,  Origen 
maintains  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  creatures  of  God, 
though  not  created  as  devils,  but  as  spiritual  beings.     Contra 
Cels.  iT.  65.     0pp.  i.  p.  553. 

^  Tertullian  and  Origeii  agree  in  ascribing  failures  of  crops, 
droughty  famine,  pestilence,  and  murrain  to  the  influence  of  de- 
mons. Tert.  Apol.  c.  22,  (operatic  eorum  est  hominis  eversio,) 
Orig.  contra  Cels.  viii.  31,  32.  0pp.  i.  p.  764, 65.  He  calls  the 
evil  spirits  the  executioners  of  God  (d^iA^/oi.)  Demoniacal  pos- 
sessions were  still  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  special  im- 
portance (as  in  the  times  (if  the  New  Test.)  MinucFeL  c.  27  : 
Irrepentes  etiam  corporibus  occulte,  ut  spirltus  tcnues,  morbos 
Gngunt,  terrent  mentes,  membra  distorquent.  Concerning  these 
ku;tM»io>Liy«To/,^tai/t^>fMi,  fyf^ou/((b»o/.  comp.  in  particular  Const,  apost. 
lib.  viii.  c.  7.  A  rationalisticexplanation  is  given  in  the  Cle- 
mentine Hom.  iz.§  12  :  'O^iv  iroXXo^  oCx  uhorii  70^1  V  m^ou9Tou,  raTg 

L 
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^m'SfM-a/  Comp.,  moreover,  Orig.  ad  Mattb.  xvii.  5.  0pp.  T. 
iii.  p.  574,  ss.,  do  priiic.  iii.  2.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  138.  as.  (de  contrariia 
potestatibus.)  Schnitzer^  p.  11)8,  88  ;  ThomcisiuSf  p.  184,  ss., 
and  tho  passages  cited  there ;  [A'liapjp,  p.  201 ;  Deiihava  in 
Kitto,  1.  c.  sub.  Demonaics.] 

^  Justhiy  M.  Apol.  c.  5,  12,  14,  (quoted  by  Usteri,  1.  c.  p. 
421.)  Mimic.  Fel.  1.  c. :  Idco  inserti  mentibus  impcritorum 
odium  Dostri  serunt  occulte  per  timorcm.  Naturalc  eat  enim  et 
odisse  quern  timeas  et  quern  metueris  infeBtare  81  possia.  Jus- 
tin M.  ApoL  ii.  towards  the  commencement,  and  c.  6.  Comp. 
Orig.  exhort,  ad  Martyr.  §  18,  32.  42.  0pp.  T.  L  p.  286,  294, 
302.  But  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  c.  5,  ascribes  the  procedures 
against  Socrates  also  to  the  hatred  of  the  demons.  The  ob^r> 
ration  of  Justin  quoted  by  IrcnsBus  (advers.  ber.  ▼.  c.  26,  p. 
324,  and  Euscb.  iv.  18,)  is  very  remarkable :  *Ori  <r^i  /ja*  r?c  rw 

fi.f^6iTca  uddji  aurou  rr,¥  xarax|<tf/v ;  (conip.  Epiph.  in  haer.  Sethianor. 
p.  289),  thus  the  efforts  of  the  powers  of  darkness  against  the 
rapidly  spreading  Christian  religion  could  be  explained  the 
more  satisfactorily. 

<*>  Ep.  Barn.  c.  16,  18.  Justin  M.  ApoL  i.  12,  and  elsewhere; 
Tatian,  c.  12,  20,  and  elsewhere  (comp.  Daniel^  p.  162,  ss. ;) 
Athen.  leg.  c.  26.  Tert.  Apol.  c.  22.  Minuc,  FeL  Octov.  c.  27. 
1.  Clem.  Al.  Cohort,  p.  7.  Origen  contra  Cels.  iiL  28,  37,  69. 
iv.  36,  92 ;  v.  5 ;  vii.  64 ;  viii.  30.  The  demons  are  present  in 
particular  at  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  sip  in  the  smoke  of 
the  burnt  offering,  they  speak  out  of  the  oracles,  and  rejoice  in 
the  licentiousness  and  excess  which  accompany  these  festivals. 
(Comp.  Keil  do  angelorum  malorum  s.  daemoniorum  cultu  apud 
gentiles.  Opusc.  academ.  p.  584-601.  Miinscher  edit,  by  von 
Colin  i.  p.  92,  ss. 

'^^  According  to  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  26,  the  demon  of  Socrates  was 
one  of  those  evil  demons.  Clement  also  says  of  a  sect  of  Christ- 
ians, Strom,  i.  1,  p.  326  :  Oi  hi  xa/  <r^i;  xaxc-J  a\  rijv  fiXo«i»f/ar  ti^hih 

which  is  manifestly  nothing  but  an  euphemism  for  diajS^Xoy^  comp. 

Strom,  vi.  822  :  Uui  ou»  cux  aroTov  rijy  dra^iav  xai  r^,9  adix/ar  v^MnfM*- 
TUi  r(p  dia^6X(f),  sm^STCu  c^ayAiaro;,  rovrov  riig  pXocop/ai,  dotr^^a  CMf/F ; 

comp.  also  Strom,  i.   17,  p.  366,  and  the  note  in  the  edit,  of 

Potter.  Astrology,  etc.  was  also  ascribed  to  demoniacal  influence. 

^^^  Comp.  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  56,  58.     Cyprian  de  unitatate 
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ecclesiae,  p.  105 :  Hsereses  invenit  (diabolus)  et  schiBmata,  qui- 
bus  Bubvorteret  fidem,  veritatem  corrumperet,  scinderet  unita- 
tem,  etc. 

^  Ilerroas,  ii  6,  2,  comp.  tho  preceding  §.     Justin  M,  ApoL 

ii.  C  5,  (listeria  p.  423.)  .  . .  xa^  i/V  a^^f wtou;  ^rf/o:;;,  croXe.oouj,  /Lot^iiac, 

mxtlKa^iai  xaJ  v&tfat  xux/at  f<r?f/^a».  Clem,  of  Alex,  designates  as 
the  most  malicioas  and  most  pernicious  of  all  demons  the  greedy 
beUy-demon  {xtaXtoia/fUfa  >Jx,*6Taro>)i  who  is  related  to  the  one  who 
is  effective  in  ventriloqaists  {rf  iyya<tT0i,u.\)6^)  Paid.  ii.  1,  p.  174. 
Origtn  follows  Hermas  in  classifying  the  demons  according  to 
the  vices  which  they  represent,  and  thus  prepares  tho  way  for 
more  moderate  views,  gradually  to  convert  these  concrete  repre- 
sentations of  devils  into  abstract  notions.  Cotnp.  Hum.  15.  in 
Jesum  Nave  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  434  :  Undo  mihi  videtur  esse  infinitus 
qoidem  numerus  contrariarum  virtutum,  pro  eo  quod  per  singulos 
pene  homines  sunt  spiritus  aliqui,  diversa  in  iis  poccatorum  ge- 
nera molicntes.  Verbi  causa,  est  aliquis  fornicationis  spiriius, 
est  irae  spiritus  alius,  est  avaritiae  spiritus,  alius  voro  supcrbiie. 
£t  si  eveniat  esse  aliquem  hominem,  qui  his  omnibus  malis  aut 
etiam  pluribus  agitetur,  omnes  hos  vel  etiani  plures  in  se  liabere 
inimicos  putandns  est  spiritus.  Comp.  also  the  subsequent  part, 
where  it  is  said  not  only  that  every  vice  has  its  respective  chief 
demon,  but  also  that  every  vicious  person  is  possessed  with  a 
demon  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  chief  demon.  Others  refer 
both  moral  defects,  and  physical  impulses,  as  the  sexual  impulse, 
to  the  devil ;  Origen,  however,  objects  to  this  notion,  de  princ 
iil  2,  2.    Opp.  T.  i.  p.  139. 

§62. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTIN'UED. 

The  Fathers  differed  in  their  opinions  respecting  the 
particular  sin  which  caused  the  apostacy  of  the  demons.  (^) 
Some  thought  that  it  was  envy  and  pride,  ^'^)  others  sup- 
posed lasciviousness  and  intemperance.(^)  But  it  is  of 
practical  importance  to  notice,  that  the  church  never 
held  that  the  devil  can  compel  any  soul  to  commit  sin, 
without  its  own  consent.^**)  Origen  went  so  far  that, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  he  did  not  even  take  from 
Satan  ail  hope  of  future  pardon.  ^^) 
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<^^  The  Fathers  did  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  time  at 
which  this  event  took  place.  On  the  supposition  that  the  devil 
seduced  our  first  parents,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  an  earlier 
date  to  his  apostacy  than  to  the  fall  of  man.  But»  according  to 
TcUiatit  Orat  ell,  the  fall  of  Satan  was  the  punishment  which 
was  inflicted  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  first  sin  of  man  (comp.  Z>am>Z,  p.  187  and  196.)  From  the 
language  of  Irenctus  (comp.  note  2.)  one  might  almost  suspect 
that  he  entertained  similar  views ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  fixed  upon  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  of 
man  and  his  temptation  as  the  time  when  the  devil  apostatized. 
Thus  Cyprian  says,  de  done  patient,  p.  218 :  Diabolus  hominem 
ad  imaginem  Dei  factum  impatienter  tulit ;  inde  et  periit  primus 
et  perdidit. 

^«  Iron.  adv.  haer.  iv.  40,  3,  p.  287  :  •E^iXftKw  ri  «'Xaa:iMi  uZ  %hZ, 
and  Cyprian,  1.  c.  Orig.  in  Ezech.  Horn.  9.  2.  0pp.  T.  iii.  p. 
389 :  Inflatio,  superbia,  arrogantia  peccatum  diaboli  est  et  ob 
hsec  delicta  ad  terras  migravit  de  codlo.  Comp.  Phot.  BibL  Cod. 
324,  p.  293,  (ed.  Bekker) :  0#  /cm»  Xoito.'  (^771X01)  Ip*  if  aiir«6g  Iwn^ 

xai  d/irci^aro  6  Sfo;  l/ifiHtr  avri;  df  (sc.  i  bia,^>j^i)  invfi^i^i. 

^  The  passage  in  Gen.  vi.  2,  (according  to  the  reading 
•i  ayytAM  roD  3foD  instead  of  oi  M  row  3f6v)  had  already  been  ap- 
plied to  the  demons,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  daughters 
of  men,  [thus  by  Philo,  do  gigant.  p.  286,  C.  Josephus,  Antiq. 
i.  3.  1.  :...for  many  angols  of  God...,  and  the  (apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch.]  (Comp.  Wemstiorf^  Exercitatio  de  commercio  An- 
gelorum^cum  filiabus  hominum  ab  Judteis  et  Patribus  platoni- 
zantibus  credito.  Viteb.  1742.  4.  Keil,  opusc.  p.  666,  ss.  Mthur 
scher  edit  by  von.  Colin,  p.  89,  90.  Suicer  s.  v.  SiyytUQ  i.  p.  36. 
and  f 7^1; 70^0;  p.  1003.)  All  the  Fathers  of  the  first  period  (with 
the  exception  of  Julius  Africanus,  see  Routh,  reliquiae  sacrv  iL 
p.  127,  ss.)  referred  the  passages  in  question  to  the  sexual  in- 
tercourse of  the  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men.  This,  how- 
ever, can  refer  only  to  the  later  demons  who  became  subject  to 
the  devil,  and  not  to  the  apostacy  of  Satan  himself,  which  falls 
in  an  earlier  period  (note  1.)  Concerning  the  apparent  para- 
chronism, comp.  Munscher^  llandb.  ii.  p.  30,  31.  In  accordance 
with  this^notiou,  Clement,  Strom,  iii.  7,  p.  538,  designates  the 
ax^uff/a  and  ivi^vfita  as  the  causes  of  the  fall. — ^The  before  stated 
views  on  pagan  worship  and  the  temptation  to  sensuality  (§  SI, 
and  ibid)  note  7,)  were  connected  with  the  notions  reBpeoting 
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the  intercoiiTBe  of  the  demons  with  the  daughters  of  raen.  The 
fallen  angels  betrayed  the  mysteries  of  revelation  to  them, 
though  in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  form,  and  the  heathen  have 
their  philosophy  from  these  women.     Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  yi. 

1.  p.  650. 

<^  Hermoit  lib.  ii.  mand.  7. ;  Diabolum  autem  ne  timeas, 
timens  enim  Dominum,  dominaberis  illius,  quia  virtus  in  illo 
nulla  est.  In  quo  autem  virtus  non  est,  is  ne  timendus  quidem 
est;  in  quo  vero  virtus  gloriosa  est,  is  etiam  timendus  est. 
Omnis  enim  virtutem  habens  timendus  est:  nam  qui  virtutem 
non  habet,  ab  omnibus  contemnitur.  Time  plane  facta  Diaboli, 
quoniam  mah'gnasunt:  metuens  enimDominum,  timebi8,et  opera 
Diaboli  non  facics,  sed  abstinebis  te  ab  eis.  Comp.  12. 5:  Potest 
autem  Diabolus  luctari,  sed  vincere  non  potest.  Si  enim 
resistitur,  fugiet  a  vobis  confusus. — [For  as  a  man,  when  he 
fills  up  vessels  vnth  good  wine,  and  among  them  puts  a  few 
vessels  half  full,  and  comes  to  try  and  taste  of  the  vessels,  does 
not  try  those  that  are  full,  because  he  knows  that  they  are 
good ;  but  tafites  those  that  are  half  full,  lest  they  should 
grow  sour :  so  the  devil  comes  to  the  servants  of  God  to  try 
them.  They  that  are  full  of  faith  resist  him  stoutly,  and  he  de- 
parts from  them,  because  he  finds  no  place  where  to  enter  into 
them  :  then  he  goes  to  those  that  are  not  full  of  faith,  and  be- 
cause he  has  a  place  of  entrance,  he  goes  into  them,  and  does 
what  he  will  with  them,  and  they  become  his  servants.  Hermas, 
12.  5,  Archbp.  Wake's  transl.]    Comp.  Tatian,  c.  16:  Ao/fww;^ 

•f  r§Ti;  At^^vw^i  i^irdrr^trtgy   oSx  tifftv  cu  ruv  ai^PUKruv  >]/u%ot/  x.  r.   X* 

Iren.  ii.  c.  32.  4,  p.  166.  Tert.  Apol.  c.  23  :  [Omnis  hsec  nostra 
in  illos  dominatio  et  potestas  de  nominationc  Christi  valet,  et  de 
commemoratione  eorum  quae  sibi  a  Deo  per  arbitrum  Christum 
imminentia  exspectant.  Christum  timcntes  in  Deo,  et  Deum  in 
Christo,  subjiciuntur  servis  Dei  ct  Christi.]     Orig,  de  princ.  iiL 

2,  4,  contra  Cels.  i.  6.  and  viiL  36.     Opp,  i.  p.  769 :  *  AXX'  ou  xS'^'* 

atlCf  I  AXf^St^  X?'0*riair&(  %ai  urord^a^  iavrbt  fihttft  rut  ^tf  xa!  rtp  X&ytff 
ayrw  ^rd^Ai  ri  At  iMth  rw  daifM9i»9^  art  x^firruv  datfioyuv  tvyp^d^wv,  and 

in  libr.  Jesu  Nave  xv.  6.  In  the  former  passage  de  princ. 
Origen  calls  those  weak  (simpliciores)  who  believe  that  sin  would 
not  exist,  if  no  devil  existed. — Along  with  the  moral  power  of 
faith,  and  the  efiScacy  of  prayer,  the  magic  effects  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  etc.  were  relied  on.    But  what  was  at  first  nothing 
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more  than  a  nymbol  of  the  power  of  faith  itsi^lf.  boeamc  after- 
warils  a  mechanical  opus  operatum. 

»^'  Kven   Clement,  Strom.  L  17.  p.  367,  says:   'O  di  aia^^Xo^ 

aifTt^o'ioio;  civ  xai  fitruvor,ffat  c7&;  Tt  ^9  xai  x\i^0Li  xai  i  a7r/o(  alrhi  rf; 

xXoT^;,  c'jy^  o  /ir^  xu\j(rai  xi^/o;,  but  from  these  words  it  is  not 
quite  evident,  whether  he  means  to  say  that  the  devil  is  yet 
capable  of  being  converted.  The  general  opinion  on  this 
point  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  Tatian^  Orat.  c.  15. : 

*II  ruv  baifj.(,\m  'jTcoraesi  o6x  t^tt  fiirama^  rocr&v.      Com  p.  also  Justin, 

M,  dialog,  c.  Tryph.  c.  141. — Origen  himself  did  not  very  clearly 
propound  his  viow  si.  Do  princ.  iii.  c.  6.  5.  0pp.  i.  p.  154 : 
[Propterea  etiam  novissimus  inimicus*  qui  mors  appellator,  de- 
strui  dicitur  (1  Cor.  xv.  26,)  ut  neque  ultra  triste  sit  aliquid  ubi 
mors  non  est.  neque  adversum  sit  ubi  non  est  inimicus.  Destrui 
sane  novissimus  inimicus  ita  intelligendus  est,  non  ut  substantia 
ejus,  quse  a  Deo  facta  est,  pereat,  sed  ut  propositum  et  voluntas 
inimica,  quo)  non  a  Deo  sed  ab  ipso  processit,  intereat.  Destrue- 
tur  ergo  non  ut  non  sit,  sed  ut  inimicus  non  sit  et  mors.  K^ihil 
enim  omnipotenti  impossibile  est,  nee  insanabile  est  aliquid  fac- 
tor! Kuo.  §  6.  Omnia  restituentur  ut  unum  sini,  et  Dens  fuerit  om- 
nia  in  omnibus^  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.)  Quod  tamen  non  ad  subitum 
fieri,  sed  paulatim  et  per  partes  intelligcndum  est,  infinitis  et 
immensis  labentibus  sa>culis,  cum  sensim  et  per  singulos  emen- 
datio  fuerit  et  correctio  proseeuta,  pra^currentibns  aliis  et  velo- 
ciori  curisu  ad  summa  tendentibus,  aliis  vero  proximo  quoqne 
spatio  insequentibus,  tum  deinde  aliis  longe  posterius :  et  sic  per 
multos  et  innumeros  ordines  proficientium  ac  Deo  se  ex  inimicis 
reconciliantium  pervenitur  usque  ad  novissimum  inimicum  qui 
dicitur  mors,  et  etiam  ipse  destruatur  ne  ultra  sit  inimicus.]  He 
there  speaks  of  the  last  enemy,  death,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
context,  that  he  identifies  death  with  the  devil ;  he  speaks  of  a 
substance  which  the  Creator  would  not  destroy,  but  beaL 
Tliomasius^  p.  187.  On  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the 
other  demons,  comp.  i.  6.  3.  0pp.  i.  p.  70  :  Jam  vero  si  aliqui  ex 
his  ordinibus,  qui  sub  principatu  diaboli  agunt,  ac  malitisd  ejus 
obtemperant,  poterunt  aliquando  in  futuris  sieculis  converti  ad 
bonitatem,  pro  eo  quod  est  in  ipsis  liberi  facultas  arbitrii  ?••• 


THIRD  SECTION. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


§63. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  design  of  Christianity,  and  the  essential 
condition  of  all  further  developement,  is  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  man  to  himself,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  nature/^)  On  this  account  the  first 
object  of  Christian  anthropology  should  be  to  determine, 
not  what  man  is  in  respect  to  his  natural  life,  and  his  re- 
lation to  the  surrounding  visible  creation,  but  rather, 
what  he  is  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  and  moral  condition, 
and  his  relation  to  God  and  Divine  things.  But  since 
the  higher  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organism  of  body  and  soul,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  system  of  theological  anthropology  should 
be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  physical  and  psychical  an- 
thropology, which  forms  a  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  philosophy,  properly  speaking,  rather  than  of  theo- 
logy. The  history  of  doctrines,  therefore,  must  also  con- 
sider the  opinions  relative  to  the  natural  relations  of 
man/2) 

'^'Comp.  Clem.  Psed.  iii.  i.  p.  250 :  'Hv  a^a,  w;  Uixt^  'xd^rtav  fity!^ 

irmt  fAoQiifiMratv  rh  ymnu  abror  laurov  ya,^  r/;  lav  y^fuiriy  ^s6v  s7ffirai, 

^  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  indifferent  in  regard  to  theo- 
logj,  whether  man  consists  of  two  or  three  parts,  yet  this  dis- 
tinction was  intimately  connected  with  the  theological  defini- 
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tioim  of  liberty,  immortality,  etc.  This  is  the  ease  also  with 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  in  opposition  to  Tradacianism  and 
Creationism  relative  to  original  sin,  etc.  Thus  it  can  be  ex* 
plained  why  Tatiatii  on  religious  grounds,  opposes  the  common 
definition,  according  to  which  man  is  a  ^«ov  Xt/ix^v,  contra  Grsscos, 

C.  15  :  "Effrtt  af^pwro;,  c&x  wtfTi^  X9^ux6pUfOi  ^faMTi^wtctt^  ^m*  "Ktynh^ 
i^icrrifAfi;  dixrixa.     M^vo^  df  ai'SffftiTo;  tlx^9  xa)  ifMiuati  rou  StoVy  >i^M  df 

§64. 

DIVISION  OF  MAN  AND  PRACTICAL  PSTCBOLOGT. 

Keil^  Oposc.  Acadtm.  p.  618—647. 

That  man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul,  is  a  fact  of 
which  we  are  conscious  by  experience  prerions  to  all 
speculation^  and  before  wo  endeavour  to  express  it  by  a 
precise^  scientific  term.  But  it  is  more  diflScult  to  define 
the  relation  between  body  and  soul^  and  to  asdgn  to 
either  its  particular  sphere.  Some  regarded  the  -^vxn  as 
the  medium  by  which  the  purely  spiritual  in  man,  the 
higher  and  ideal  principle  of  reason,  is  connected  with 
the  purely  animal,  the  grosser  and  sensual  principle  of 
his  carnal  nature.  They  also  imagined  that  this  notion 
of  a  human  trias  was  supported  by  the  language  of 
Scripture.(0  Some  of  the  earlier  Fathers/'^)  and  those 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  particular,^^)  adopted  this 
trichotomistic  division,  while  TertuUian  adhered  to  the 
old  opinion,  according  to  which  man  consists  of  body  and 
soul  only  .(^)  Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  e.  g.  the  Valen- 
tlnians,  so  perverted  the  trichotomistic  division,  as  to  di- 
vide men  themselves  into  throe  classes,  the  ;^o7xo^  >Hc'u^» 
and  inw/iarixo/,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
constituents  preponderated,  or  prevailed  to  the  apparent 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Thus  they  destroyed  the  bond 
of  union  with  which  Christ  had  eucirled  men  as  breth- 
ren.^^) 
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n;  ntya  tyflj  nn»  *«^5»  •+«'X^»  imuA^a.      Comp,  the  workB  on 

T     T  TV* 

bibL  theol.,  and  the  commentaries  on  1  Thess.  t.  23  ;   Hob.  iy. 
12,  etc  also  jickermannf  Studien  und  Kritikcn,  1839.  part  4. 
*•  Justin  M.  fragm.  de  resurr.  §  10 :  oJxoc  rl  cZhlol  -^Myja^  «ti^ 

/Mirt(  Ik  '4^VX''  ^^®^*  '^^  ^^^^  ravra  ToTg  iX'Tsda  s/X/x^/>^  xai  vi^rn 
diidx^nw  If  rjD  SijD  f;^outf/  0«3^afra/.  Comp.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  §  4. 
Tatian  contra  Grsec.  or.  c.  7.  12.  15.  Iretupus,  y.  9.  1. :  Tria 
Bonty  ex  quibos  perfectus  homo  constat,  carne,  anima  et  spiritu, 
et  altero  qaidem  salyante  et  figurante,  qui  est  spiritus,  altero, 
quod  uuitur  et  formatur,  quod  est  caro  ;  id  yero  quod  inter  hsec 
est  duo,  quod  est  anima,  quae  aliquando  quidem  subscquens 
spiritutn  elcyatur  ab  eo,  aliquando  autem  consentiens  carni  de- 
cidit  in  terrenas  concupiscentias.  Comp.  y.  6. 1,  p.  299  :  Anima 
autem  et  spiritus  pars  hominum  esse  possunt,  homo  autem 
nequaquam  :  perfectus  autem  homo  commixtio  et  adunitio  est 
animse  assumcntis  spiritum  Patris  et  admixta  ci  carni,  quae  est 
plasmata  secundum  imaginem  Dei.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  eyery 
man  who  is  composed  of  three  parts,  but  ho  only  who  has  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  tliird  part.  Concerning 
the  distinction  between  Pnoe  and  Pncuma,  comp.  §  44,  and 
Ihrnker,  p.  97,  98. 

^>  Clement  (Strom,  yii.  12,  p.  880),  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  •4'wxiJ  y^yixi  and  the  -^^x^  tfufianxft ;  he  also  mentions 
a  tenfold  division  of  man  (analogous  to  the  decalogue,)  ibid.  vi. 

16.  p.  808  :  "Etfri  dt  xett  itxdg  rig  Ttft  Tht  av^pciyrov  aitr^  ^  .art  a/tfSfjrti^/a 
cf»rf  xai  rh  f  «»i)r/xo»  xai  rh  g^f^/utTixCv  xai  tovtu  on  oydoov  rh  xard  n)v 
wXdgif  <mvfAarix6r  i vyarov  di  rh  iiyiftovixht  rrif  -^^v^fii'  xai  dixarof  rh  did  rfig 
visrtt^i  v^9&y06fi,ttO9  ayiov  vnitfiMrog  yaDaxr/ioicTixh  idiufia  x.  r.  X. 
The  more  general  division  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  forms  how- 
ever the  basis  of  this  one.  Clement,  after  the  example  of  Plato, 
(comp.  Justin  M.  Coh.  ad  Gr.  6.),  divides  the  soul  itself  into 

these  three  faculties  :    rh  Xvyicrixof  (voi^^v),  rh  ^vfUxCv,  rh  i^i^vfinnxiv^ 

Paed.  ill.  1,  ab  init.  p.  250.  The  faculty  of  perception  is  sub- 
divided into  four  different  functions :  a/flSiitf/;,  vov;,  iTi<rr^/Lti^  i«r^ 
>^iiA^'ii  Strom,  ii.  4.  p.  435.  Clement  regards  body  and  soul  as 
6idp^,  but  not  as  i*avr/oL,  so  that  neither  the  soul  is  good  as 
such,  nor  the  body  is  evil  as  such.  Comp.  Strom,  iv.  26,  p. 
639.  For  the  psychology  of  Ongen,  comp.  de  princ.  iii.  3. 
0pp.  i.  p.  145.  {Redepenn.  p.  296 — 306.)  On  the  question, 
whether  Origen  did  indeed  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  souls 
in  man?  see  Schnitzer,  p.  219,  ss.     Thomasius,  p.  190, 193-195. 
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In  the  view  of  Origon  the  -^^y^i  as  such,  which  he  derives  from 
•4/u><f(j!^a/,  holds  the  inedium  between  body  and  spirit.  He  af- 
!  firms  to  have  met  with  do  passage  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  the  soul,  as  such,  is  favourably  spoken  of,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  frequently  condemned,  de  princ.  ii,  8. 3 — 5.  0pp. 
i.  p.  95,  68.  (Redep,  p.  211,  ss.)  But  this  does  not  prevent 
him  from  comparing  the  soul  to  the  Son,  when  he  draws  a  com- 
parison between  the  human  and  the  Divine  trias,  ibid.  §  5. — 
For  the  trichotomistic  division,  comp.  also  Comment,  in  Matth. 
T.  xiii.  2.  0pp.  iii.  p.  570,  and  other  passages  in  Munseher  ed.  by 
von  Colin,  i.  p.  319,  320.  Origon  sometimes  employs  the  simple 
term  '*  man'*  to  designate  his  higher  spiritual  nature,  so  that 
man  appears  not  so  much  to  consist  of  body  and  soul,  as  to  be  the 
soul  itself  which  governs  the  body  as  a  mere  instrument,  contra 
Gels.  vii.  38  :  ''Av^pwiroc,  rouritfr/  "vj/ux^  %^«/*«wj  ffw/Aar/ (comp.  Photius 
Cod.  234.  Epiph.  hser.  64.  17.)  Consequently  he  calls  the 
soul  homo  homo  =  homo  interior,  in  Num.  xxiv.  comp.  Thorn- 
aaius,  1.  c. 

(^)  De  anima  c.  10,  11,  20,  21,  22  :  Anima  dei  flatu  nata,  im- 
mortalis,  corporalis,  effigiata,  substantia  simplex,  de  suo  patieus 
varie  procedcns,  libera  arbitrii,  accidentiis  obnoxia,  per  ingenia 
mutabilis,  rationalis,  dominatrix,  divinatrix,  ea  una  redundans. 
adv.  Hcrmog.  c.  11.  and  Neander^  Antignosticus,  p.  457.  Con* 
corning  the  importance  which,  from  his  practical  position,  he 
attached  to  the  senses  (the  key  to  his  theological  opinions)  comp. 
ibid.  p.  452,  ss. 

<^'  Iron.  i.  5.  5.  comp.  also  Meander's  gnostische  Systeme,  p. 
127,  ss.  Banr,  Gnosis,  158,  ss.,  168,  ss.,  489,  ss.,  679,  ss.  MHa^ 
scluiVy  edit,  by  von  Colin,  p.  316.  17. 


§66. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
mode  of  its  union  to  the  body,  seems  to  belong  solely  to 
metaphysics,  and  to  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  reli- 
gion.^ ^)  But,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  is  always  of 
importance,  tliat  the  soul  should  be  considered  €u  a  being 
which  has  derived  its  existence  from  Ood.      This  doctrine 
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was  maiotained  by  the  catholic  church  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostic  theory  of  emanations/^)  to  which  the  opinion 
of  Origen  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is 
closely  allied.^^)  On  the  contrary,  Tertullian  asserted 
the  propagation  of  the  soul  per  traducem  in  accordance 
with  his  realistico-material  conceptions  of  its  corporeity, 
(  Trctdudanism.y^^ 

W  Accordingly  Origen  says  do  princ.  prooDiii.  5.  0pp.  i.  p. 
48 :  De  anima  vero  utruni  ex  seminis  traduce  ducatur,  ita  ut 
ratio  ipsiuB  vel  substantia  inserta  ipsis  soniinibus  corporalibus 
habeatur,  an  vero  aliud  habeat  initium,  et  boo  ipsum  initium  si 
gcnilum  est  aut  non  genitum,  yel  certe  si  extrinsecus  corpori 
inditur,  necne :  non  satis  manifesta  prsedicatione  distinguitur. 

^  Tracctt  of  the  theory  of  emanation  arc  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  earlier  Fathers.    Justin  M.y  fragm.  de  resurr. 

11 :  'H  tM9  "^if^i  tCTiv  ap^a^roi,  fii^og  outfa  rou  ^sou  xai  ifipuafifAa,     Comp. 

the  Clementine  Homilies,  Horn.  xvi.  12.  On  the  other  hand, 
Clement  of  AUx.  adheres  to  the  idea  of  a  created  being ^  Cob. 

p.  78  :  Mavo;  6  TW  o\u*^fifuov^h^  6  a^iSToriytag  Tan^P  ro/ouroD  ayakfLCt 

f.uAjn/xw  ^/*a^'  «'^''  ^f^pwrov  lv\a6t\,  and  Strom,  ii.  16,  p.  467,  468, 
where  he  rejects  the  phrase  At«fo;  ^io\i,  which  some  have  employ- 
ed, in  accordance  with  the  principle :  0i^»  Mt}j.iat  lyet  cr^A;  ^Ata^ 
^vtf/xiji  9ytu9-    Comp.  Orig,  in  Joh.  T.  xiii.  25.     0pp.   T.  iv.  p. 

235  ;   7,pi^oo^  iffrh  dffi^'ti  Ofiooueiov  rf  d^fvv^r^  ^vffei  xai  vafifiaxa^ia  eii^at 
yjp/etf  rou;  c^otfxuwwirrof  h  wiibfAari  rift  0JjD.     Comp.  de  prinC.  i.  7.  1. 
^^>  demene,  Cob.  p.  6  :   n^i  6t  rra  row  xog/mov  xara^oX^g  rifitT;  01  rf 
3*/V  fffsffSai  f»  airf  vUn^Of  ysytvvfiiJ,syot  ryj  0fw'   rou   0soy  \6you  ra  \oytx6t 
v>Affaara  fifit?;*  dC  ov  a^X^^^o/tfy,  or/  iv  a^^fi  ^  ^'^yoi  J" ;   this  perhaps 

should  rather  be  understood  in  an  ideal  sense.  But  Origen^  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Pythagorsean  and  Platonic  schools  as 
well  as  of  the  later  Jewish  theology,  speaks  of  the  prc-existence 
of  the  soul  as  something  real  (Comp.  Epi ph.  haDr.  64,4:  Tjiv  •v)/u;i^jji> 
yao  njp  dp^^wtlaf  >^ym  ^^ouTap^eiv.)  He  reconciles  his  doctrine 
with  human  liberty  and  Divine  justice  by  maintaining  that  the 
soul  entering  into  the  bodies  of  men  sufTers  punishment  for  for- 
mer sins.  Comp.  de  princ.  i.  7,  4.  0pp.  i.  p.  72.  {Redep.  p. 
151 .  Sehnitzer^  p.  72.) — "  If  the  origin  of  the  human  soul  were 
coeval  with  that  of  the  body,  how  could  it  happen  that  Jacob 
supplanted  his  brother  in  the  womb,  and  John  leaped  in  the 
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womb  at  the  nalutation  of  Mary?"  etc.  Corap.  also  T.  xr.  in 
Matth.  c.  34,  35.  in  Matth.  xx.  6,  7.  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  703,  and 
Comment,  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  26.     Opp.  iv.  p.  85. 

^^  Do  anima,  c.  19 :  Et  si  ad  arbores  proTOcamar,  amplecte- 
rour  exem|)lum.  Si  quidem  et  illis,  necdum  arbuaculis,  Bed  sti- 
pitibuM  adhue  et  surculis  etiam  nunc,  simnl  de  acrobibua  oriun- 

tur,  ineBt  propria  vis  animse quo  magia  hominis  f 

CUJU8  aniroa,  velut  surculus  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam  in  propa- 
ginem  deducta  et  genitalibus  feminsB  foveis  commendata  cum 
omni  8ua  paratura,  pullulabit  tarn  intellectu  quam  sensu  ?  Men- 
tior,  si  non  statim  infans  ut  vitam  vagitu  salutavit,  hoc  ipsum  se 
testatur  sensisse  atque  intellexisse,  quod  natus  eat,  omnes  simnl 
ibidem  dodicans  sensus,  et  luce  visum  et  sono  auditum  et  hu- 
more  gustum  et  acre  odoratum  et  terra  tactum.  Ita  prima  ilia 
yox  de  primis  sensuum  et  de  primis  intellectuum  pulsibus  cogi- 

tur £t  hie  itnque  concludimus,  omnia  naturalia  animse» 

ut  substantiva  ejus,  ipsi  inesse  et  cum  ipsa  procedere  atque  pro- 
ficere,  ex  quo  ipsa  ccnsetur,  sicut  et  Seneca  ssepe  noster  (de 
benef.  iv.  6) :  Insita  sunt  nobis  omnium  artium  et  adtatom  semi- 
na,  etc.     Comp.  c.  27.    Neander^  Antignoat.  p.  455. 

§56. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

Both  the  excellencies  of  the  body^  and  the  higher 
moral  and  religious  nature  of  man,  which  were  frequently 
pointed  out  by  the  Fathers/^)  are  beautifully  and  ap- 
propriately described  in  the  simple  words  of  {Scripture 
(Gen.  i.  27.)  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image^ 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  This  expression 
continued  to  be  employed  by  the  church.^^)  But  it  was 
a  point  of  no  little  difficulty  precisely  to  determine  in 
what  the  image  of  God  consists.  As  body  and  soul  could 
not  absolutely  be  separated,  the  notion  arose  that  even 
the  body  of  man  is  created  after  the  image  of  God,C^)  and 
this  was  held  by  some  in  a  more  literal,  by  others  in  a  more 
figurative  sense,  while  some  again  rejected  it  altogether. 
All  parties,  however,  admitted  as  a  matter  of  courBe,  that 
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the  image  of  God  has  a  special  reference  to  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  man.  But^  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  mere  natural  dispositions,  and  their 
developement  by  the  free  use  of  the  powers  wliich  have 
been  granted  to  men,  several  writers,  among  whom 
IrentBus,  and  especially  Clement  and  Origeriy  distinguished 
between  the  image  of  God,  and  resemblance  to  God. 
The  latter  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  mental  conflict  (in 
an  ethical  point  of  view,)  or  is  bestowed  upon  man  as  a 
gift  of  sovereign  mercy  by  union  with  Ciirist  (in  a  reli- 
gious aspect.)^*) 

^^  Iren,  iv.  29,  p.  285  :  ""BZn  ^%  rU  w^^oiivw  ^'^wrov  ym<^at^  xai  yf 
^j(M»«v  au^jtftti,  xoti  au^ijtfavra  diddflnd^voi.  xai  dcv3^6jSgvra  crXjjSuvS^va/,  xai 
«'X||Svv5f»ra   itio^sat^  xai   hio^v^ravra  do^a^nv^  xat  do^ad^fvra  ihn  rhf 

lowrsu  Utwi^K  Min.  FeL  17  and  18  ab  init.  Tatian,  Or.  CoDtra 
Or.  c  12  and  19,  Clem.  Coh.  p.  78.  According  to  the  latter, 
man  is  the  most  beautiful  hymn  to  the  praise  of  the  Deity,  p. 
78,  a  heavenly  plant  (^wro»  ou^amv)  p.  80,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  principal  object  of  the  love  of  God,  Pa)d.  i.  3,  p.  102. 
Comp.  p.  158.  Paed.  iii.  7,  p.  276  :  ^Jtfn  ya^  6  ar^^aaro;  u-vj/jjXo.'  hn 
^5of  xai  yaZ^9  xxi  row  xaXoD  ^»J«'»J«'«<>»,  ib.  iii.  8,  p.  292.  Hut  all  the 
good  he  poaseasca  is  not  innate  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  developed  by  instruction  (fid^fitrsg.)  Comp.  Strom,  i. 
6,  p.  336 ;  iv.  23,  p.  632 ;  vi.  11,  p,  788 ;  vii.  4,  p.  839,  and  the 
pasaagea  on  human  liberty,  which  will  be  found  below. 

<^  Some  of  the  Alexandrian  theologians,  however,  wishing  to 
apeak  more  accurately,  taught  that  man  had  been  created  not 
ao  much  after  the  image  of  God  himself,  as  after  the  image  of 
the  Logos,  an  image  after  an  image !     Coh.  p.  78 :  'H  ;ctb  yd^  rou 

dftu  i/x«v  i  XSy^i  avroUy  xai  vth^  rou  you  ytiiffiog  i  ^tTog  \iyog,  ^urhg  ccfp^cru- 
«•»  f  »r  i'xfltff  St  rou  Xfyou  i  &}l^9eairo;;  a\ri%vhg  6  »ou;  o  iv  avH^odT^,  6  xar' 
iixSfa  rov  Siou  xai  xoQi*  o/Ao/wAt  dicb  rouro  ysyivi^^ai  Xtyo/iivog,  rji  xaTot 
xofd/aw  ^fionjau  rf  ^titff  va^tixa^C/itvog  \6yu,  xai  raurij   \oyix6i,     Comp. 

Strom.  T.  14,  p.  703,  and  Orig.  Comment,  in  Joh.  p.  941.  0pp. 
T.  iv.  p.  19,  51,  in  Luc.  hom.  viii.  0pp.  T.  iii. 

(^  Thia  idea  waa  connected  with  another,  according  to  which 
God  waa  anppoaed  to  posaesa  a  body  (aee  above)  or  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  body  of  Christ  had  been  the  image  after  which  the 
body  of  man  had  been  created.    (The  author  of  the  Clementine 
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Homilies  also  tliought  that  the  body  in partietdar  hove  the  \mK^ 
of  God,  comp.  Piper  M\\  Melito,  1.  c.  p.  74,  75.)  7er^.  dc  carne 
Cliristi,  c.  G,  adv.  Marc.  v.  8,  adv.  Prax.  12.  Ntander^  Antign. 
p.  407,  88.  The  more  Hpiritual  view  was,  that  the  life  of  the  soul, 
partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  shines  through  the  physical  or- 
ganism, and  is  reflected  especially  on  the  countenance  of  man, 
ID  his  looks,  etc.     Tatian,  Or.  c.  15,  (  Worth,  c.  24) :  '^uxn  f^*  w» 

jj  Tbi)/  ax^^ouiTuv  vo\vfLtfiv;g  lari  xai  ou  MOM^tf^i?^.  SuvStn)  (al.  rjinii^  ae* 
cording  to  Fronto  Duraeiis,  comp.  Daniel,  p.  202)  yd^  i^iv  in  thtu 

dyitrruTai  n  (fa^J  %«?'» "^'^X^ti^  Clem,  Coh.  p.  52.  Strom.  V.  14, p.  703; 

this  account  the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  very  decid- 
edly oppose  the  material  conception  of  a  bodily  copy  of  the  Di- 
vine image.  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  19,  p.  483 :  Ti  yd^  xar  tiJL6>a  xai 
6/ioicu^i9,  a;;  xai  crpciff^ty  s/^i;xa^bf»,  ou  rh  xard  (Tw/^a  fiftixftrar  ou  ydo  3e.a/( 
dyijrof  oL^a^drtff  i^ofiotovol^ar  d\>*  i  xard  youv  xai  XoyiSfjUf,    On  the  Other 

hand,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  same  Clement,  P»d.  ii  10, 
p.  220,  should  recognize  the  image  of  God  in  the  procreative 
power  of  man,  which  others  connect  with  the  existence  of  enl 

spirits  (§  51)  :  B£KU¥  6  d^'^^uroi  roD  3*oD  ylnrai^  xa^htig  yutcit  dt^^ta^w 

a¥^9UTo;  (fvvtoyil  Orhjeii  refers  the  Divine  image  exclosively  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  c.  CeK  vi.  0pp.  i.  p.  G80,  and  Horn.  L  in  Genes. 
0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  57. 

^♦^  The   tautological  phrase,  Gen.  i.  26:  limDlD  UdSsS 

..  «     a  ..       «    s     . 

induced  the  Fathers  to  make  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
D^V  («'xwO  and  n^S*!  (o.(/o/«(r/;.)  comp.  Schott,  OpuscuL  T.  ii  p. 

66,  ss.     Iren(BU8  adv.  llasr.  y.  6,  p.  299.  v.  16,  p.  313 :  'Ev  f^ 

«'^o0^sv  ^6)>oii  iAtytro  fity  xar'  f/xdva  0fioD  ytyomat  rhf  a»^P0Mrf »,  oOx  idfi* 
Xfuro  6v  in  yds  dosaro;  ^v  6  X^/o;,  oS  xar*  ttxova  6  oE»3^«ro^  vyty6nt.  Atd 
roZro  dij  xai  rr^t  ojuLotufft^  hctdiui  dcciSaAiv.  *0^6rf  df  ^dp^  iyinrti^jfy*^  rov 
0foD  rd  dfM^oTioa  i'lrix-j^ugv  xai  yd^  xai  rv^v  iix6ta  fdf/^f»  dXig^fti^,  avrhi 
roDro  yivofii^oi  o^n^  fjy  fi  tixuv  auroD*  xai  rr^v  ouLoIuffi*  ^i^aimi  xarcongtff  tfvvf^« 

o/ioiojcag  rov  av^AWTov  rw  do9dr(f)  crar^L  According  to  8ome  the  lan- 
guage of  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  p.  499,  (418,  Sylb.)  implies  that  the 
image  of  God  is  communicated  to  man  fu^fw;  xard  rjjv  ym^ity  and 
that  he  obtains  the  resemblance  itcripov  xard  rr^v  nXi/W/p.  Accord- 
ing to  Tert  de  bapt.  c.  5,  man  attains  unto  reaemblance  to  God 
by  baptism.  According  to  Origen^  who  everywhere  insists  npon 
the  spontaneity  of  man,  the  resemblance  of  God  which  is  to  be 
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obtained,  consists  in  thi  ,  ut  (homo)  ipse  sibi  earn  propriss  indus- 
triae  studiis  ex  Dei  imitatione  consciscerct,  cum  possibilitate  sibi 
perfectionis  in  initiis  data  per  imaginis  dignitatem  in  fine  dcmum 
per  operum  expletionem  perfectam  sibi  ipse  similitudinera  con- 
Bummaret»  de  princ.  iii.  6,  1.  0pp.  T.  1,  p.  152.  (Bed,  p. 3 1 7. 
Sehniizerj  p.  236.)  Comp.  contra  Cels.  iv.  20,  p.  522,  23.  lint 
Origcn  also  uses  both  terms  without  making  any  perceptible  dis- 
tinction, Horn.  ii.  in  Jer.  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  137. 

§57. 

LIBERTY  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

a.  Liberty. 

Liberty  and  immortality  are  those  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  which  the  image  of  God  manifests  itself. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  consciousness  of  every  Christian.     All 
the  Greek  Fathers,  the  apologists  Ji/^rfw,^)   Tatian,^^) 
Athenagoras,^^"^     Theophilu8,(*^    and    the    Latin    Father 
Minucius  Felixj('^)  as  well  as  the  theologians  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  Clemenlffi'^  and  Origenp)  represent  the 
aurigoi<f/«»  of  the  human  soul  with  all  the  early  warmth  and 
freshness  of  hellenistic  idealism,  and  know  nothing  of  im- 
putation of  sin  apart  from  voluntary  self-determination. 
Even  /reniBti«('')  and    Tertullian^^^)  although  the  former 
was  opposed  to  speculation,  and  the  latter  possessed  aii 
austere  disposition,  strongly  assert  this  liberty  from  a 
praetico-moral  point  of  view.     None  but  heretics  ven- 
tured to  maintain  that  man  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
a  foreign  power  (the  stars,  or  the  £//xa^,a£vr.)(^^)    But  it  was 
on  this  very  account  that  they  met  with  decided  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  whole  church. 

^^^  Justin  M .  Kfo\.  i.  C,  43  :  Bifiapfiivriv  ^a/ih  dva^d^arov  Tavrr,v  Jia/, 
nSi  ra  xdkA  ixXsyofiivot^  rd  a^ia  ii'trifiiay  xai  to?:  o/Loiojg  rd  hatriay  rd 
o^ia  iviX'ifet,  06  yd^  wtfTi^  rd  dWa^  ohv  ditd^a  xat  rtT^dToda  fAfi^sn  d-j^ 
tdfUMt  Wfuu§i6*nf^rrtify  iTtsr^(n¥  6  Gid;  rh¥  avS^wToy*  oudf  yd^  i)»  d^io^  dfi^' 
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^  Tatian^  Or.  c.  7  :  Ti  di  i xari^v  r3;  coij^oiw^  iJSoc  awngouwot  yiywi, 
rd^oSoD  f  6(r/v  fir^  f;^oy,  o  w-Xiiv  [crceXiir]  /em>ov  ««^d  rj}  Of  j),  r^  ik  ffA.ft3f^/f 
rq(  T^oa/ff tfiw;  U7&  rtav  av^^tivott  fxrfXcyou/Aiv»»*  ^a»;  ^  ^p  ^a2^(  dixa/ii; 
xeXa^fjra/,  3/  aMf  ytyotui  /^x^l^;*  o  df  dixai^g  X^V^  ^^^  dvd^/a^n/EMU 
rftfv  a^/»(  fTa/»^ra/  xard  ri  auri^ouAsv  tvD   Ofou  /til)  wa^oLfidg  ri  j3ow>.4/Mu 

Concerning  the  critical  and  exegetical  diflSculties  connected  with 
this  passage,  see  Daniel^  Tatian  der  Apologet.  p.  207. 
^^>  Athen.  leg.  31.  comp.  de  resurr.  12,  13,  15,  18,  88. 

^**  Ad  Autol.  ii.  27  :  'EXiu^f^ov  ya^  xaJ  avrf^o6«;ro»  iwohi^kf  i  ^th;  eU- 

S^wrov,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  of  which 
in  the  next  §. 

<^  Octav.  c  36,  37. :  Nee  de  fato  quisquam  aut  solatium  cap- 
tet  aut  excuset  evcntum.     Sit  sortis  fortuna,  mens  tamen  libera 

est,  et  ideo  actus  hominis,  non  dignitasjudicatur Ita  in  nobis 

non  genitura  plectitur,  sed  ingenii  natura  punitur.  The  liberty 
of  man  gets  the  victory  in  the  contest  with  all  the  adversities  of 
destiny :  Virea  denique  et  mentis  et  corporis  sine  laboris  exerci- 
tatione  torpescunt ;  omnes  adeo  vestrr  viri  fortes,  quos  in  exem- 
plum  prscdicatis,  seruninis  suis  inclyti  floruerunt.  Itaque  et 
nobis  Deus  ncc  non  potest  subvenire,  nee  despicit,  quum  sit  et 
omnium  rector  et  aniator  suorum  ;  sed  in  adversis  unumquem- 
que  explorat  et  examinat ;  ingenium  singulorum  periculis  pensi- 
tat,  usque  ad  extremam  mortem  voluntatem  hominis  sciscitatur, 
nihil  sibi  posse  perire  securus.  Itaque  ut  aurum  ignibus,  sic  nos 
discriminibus  arguimur.  Quam  pulcrum  spectaculum  Deo,  quum 
Christianus  cum  dolore  congrcditur,  quum  advereum  minas  et 
Bupplicia  et  tormenta  componitur  I  quum  strepitum  mortis  et 
borrorem  camificis  irridens  insultat !  quum  libertatem  suam  ad- 
versus  reges  ct  principes  erigit,  soli  Deo,  cuius  est,  cedit,  etc  I 
Nevertheless  Minucius  xi.  6,  intimates  (but  as  an  opinion  coming 
from  his  opponent,)  that  the  Christians  believed,  that  Qod  judges 
man  not  so  much  according  to  his  conduct,  as  according  to  his 
own  eternal  decrees.     But  he  refutes  this  view  as  erroneous. 

<*>  Clem.  Coh.  p.  79:  'T/iStviffriv  (ij  /Satf.  tm  w^avw)  iav  SgXjjd^fn, 
ruf  w^h;  rhv  Gtov  rjjv  crfoa/^stf/v  «(rp^»jx^r«».     He   then  showS  (p.  80), 

bow  man  himself,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  nature,  ought 
to  cultivate  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him.  As  the  hone 
is  not  expected  to  plough  (after  the  custom  of  tho  andents), 
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iheiix  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  but  as  none  is  ro- 
id  to  do  more  than  his  nature  will  allow  him  to  do,  so  man 
only  be  expected  to  strive  after  holiness,  because  he  re- 
kI  the  power  of  doing  it.  According  to  Clement  man  is 
untable  for  thcU  sin  alone,  which  proceeds  from  free  choice, 
on.  ii.  p.  461 ;  it  is  also  frequently  in  our  power  to  acquire 
discernment  and  strength,  ibid.  p.  462,  Clement  knows 
ing  of  a  gratia  irresistibilis,  Strom,  viii.  p.  855 :  Ourt  fi,nv 

aumatrou  c  dAi^o^uyor  ov  yda  hnv  a'v{/t/;^o;*  aXkoL  vavrhf  /imWo9 
mg  xai  v^ocuPtnxCjg  evthcu  T^hi  t^rvioiar  bth  xai  rce;  ivroXaf  tXa^sv 
^WTO(,  ug  &¥  f^  ou/rbu  ogfAiirixhg  t^(  OTorgPoy  civ  xai  jScuXo/ro  rSiv  n 
h  xai  Tw  ^tuxrmf  x.  r.  X. 

Comp.  the  whole  of  the  third  book  of  the  work  de  prin- 
According  to  Origen  tliere  is  no  accountability  without 
t}',  de  princ.  ii.  5.  Red.  p.  188 :  **  If  men  were  corrupt  fey 
re,  and  could  not  possibly  do  good,  God  would  appear  as 
udge  not  of  actions,  but  of  natural /acuities ;"  (comp.  what 
icius  says  on  this  point.)     Comp.  de  princ.  i.  5.  3.  and  cou- 

Jels.  iv.  3.      0pp.   i.   p.   504  :   'Apir?;  fiiv  lav   ai'gXjj^  ri  ixoutf/ov, 

g  cifTfig  xai  r^t  ouf/'at.  Nevertheless,  this  liberty  is  only  rela- 
,  every  moral  action  has  its  origin  not  only  in  the  free  choice 
an,  but  also  in  Divine  assistance.  Comp.  §  70  and  the  pas- 
3  quoted  by  Redepenning,  Orig.  ii.  p.  318. 

Iren.  iv.  4,  p.  231,  32,  (Gr.  281) :  Sed  frumentum  quidem 
ileae,  inanimalia  et  irrationabilia  existentia,  naturaliter  talia 
i  sunt :  homo  vero  rationabilis  et  secundum  hoc  similis  Deo, 

in  arbitrio  factos  et  suse  potestatis  ipse  sibi  causa  est,  ut 
lando  quidem  frumentum,  aliquando  auteni  palea  fiat ;  Ire- 
>  founds  also  the  accountability  of  man  upon  this  argument. 
p.  iv.  15,  p.  245.  (Gr.  318.)  iv.  37,  p.  281, 82,  (Gr.  374,  75)  : 

nfti  u  /Mf  paukoi^  0/  dt  ayo^oi  yiyoyaffiVy  oD^'  oZroi  ivounroiy  hrsg  a^a- 
wivTOi  ya^  xargtfXfuatfSi}(ra»*  our*  ixiTvot  /jLtfL'^rroit  ouru;  yiyovortg,  'AXX' 
I  fli  wd¥TtQ  rq;  aur^g  tisi  ^u^wc*  dufa^obfto/  n  xarasyiT^  xai  vfi.^ai  ri 
l9j  xai  dv9dfU90i  vrdXi*  av^fia'kth  ahrh  xai  /ttq  voin^ar  d/xa/w;  xai  'sraf 
gwoiS  rtltg  luro/MU^fvo/;,  xai  voiku  v^on^ov  va^d  0£^  o/  /itv  sTa/voDyra/, 
:g/«C  n/yx***^^'  fJM^rvfiag  rrig  rou  xaXou  xaSoXou  ixXoyrii  xai  i r//to»^g' 
larourtSnras  xai  d^iag  ruy^dtwffi  ^»j/A/a^  rrjg  rov  xaXoD  xai  dya^uv  cxto- 

;.  Comp.  also  iv.  39,  p.  285.  (Gr.  380.)  v.  27,  p.  325.  (Gr. 
)     But  according  to  Irenseus  the  freedom  of  man  is  not 

seen  in  his  works,  but  also  in  his  faith,  iv.  37,  p.  282  (Gr. 
below),  comp.  also  the  fragment  of  the  sermon  de  fide,  p. 

(Gr.  467.) 

M 
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<«'  Tertullian  defended  the  idea  of  liberty  eapecially  in  oppo- 
sition to  Marcion :  ''  How  could  man,  who  was  destined  to  rulo 
over  the  whole  creation,  bo  a  slave  in  respect  to  himself,  not 
having  obtained  the  faculty  of  reigning  over  himself?"  Advere. 
Marcion,  ii.  8,  6,  9.  comp.  Neander,  Antignost  p.  372-373.* 

^*®> "  According  to  the  Gnostics  there  is  a  fate  whidi  stands 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  stars,  and  is  brought  about  by  , 
their  instrumentality"  etc.     Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  232.     But  the  doc- 
trine of  human  freedom  is  of  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  e,  g.  Horn.  xv.  7  :  "Exatfrwii 

ru9  dv^^utvuf  fXf uSf^ov  tTo/fjtfft  f;^f  rr,v  i^outf/ar  taurhf  avofti/JW*  J  ^ouXfroi, 
^  T(Z  Tu^otTi  xax(p,  fi  rf  /liyj^ofri  aya^f,  COmp.  alsO  C.   8.      Hom.  IL 

15 ;  iii.  69  ;  vui.  16 ;  xi.  8.     Credner,  I  c.  iu.  p,  283,  290,  294. 
Schliemann,  p.  182|  as.,  235,  ss. 

§68. 

b    IMAIOBTALITT. 

*  Olihansen,  antiqaissimomin  ecdesis  grtecm  patmm  de  immortaliUte  sen- 

tentise  recensentar,  Oi^terprogramm.  1827,  reviewed  bj  Ullmanm  in  Sta- 
dien  and  Kritiken,  i.  2.  p.  425.     [Comp.  Kuo]^,  L  c  p.  460.] 

The  theologians  of  the  primitive  age  did  not  so  com- 
pletely agree  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
They  were  far  from  denying  the  doctrine  itself,  or  en- 
tertaining any  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  of  the 
thing.  But  some  of  them,  e.  g.  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Theo- 
philusO)  from  various  reasons,  supposed  the  existence  of 
a  soul  which,  though  mortal  in  itself,  or  at  least  indiffe- 
rent in  relation  to  mortality  or  immortahty,  either  acquires 
immortaUty,  as  a  promised  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
spirit  and  the  right  use  of  its  liberty,  or,  in  the  opposite 
case,  perishes  together  with  the  body.     They.  laid  great 

*  Even  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  homan  liberty  are  compelled  to 
aclcnowledge  this  remarkahle  conKensas  Patrum  of  the  6r8t  period^  •ochas 
Calvin,  but  in  order  to  account  for  it,  they  are  obliged  to  suppose  a  gene* 
ral  misapprehension  of  this  doctrine !  "  On  thin  aecoumt  we  mtut  tdwap 
consider  it  a  remarkahle  phenomenon  that  the  very  doctrine*  wAtcA  afterwardi 
caused  disruptions  in  the  Chrittian  church,  art  scarcely  ever  memtionedikths 
primitive  church.'*     Daniel^  Tatian,  p.  200. 
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Stress  upon  the  liberty  of  man,  by  means  of  which  re- 
semblance to  God  was  alone  to  be  obtained.  They  far- 
tlier  imagined  ^in  accordance  with  the  threefold  divi- 
sion) that  the  soul  receives  the  seeds  of  immortal  life 
only  by  becoming  connected  with  the  spirit,  as  the  higher 
and  less  trammelled  life  of  reason.  And,  lastly,  they 
may  have  been  induced  by  other  philosophical  hypotheses 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  to  adopt  the  aforesaid 
notion.  On  the  contrary,  Tertullian  and  Origen,  whose 
views  differed  on  other  subjects,  agreed  in  this  one  point, 
that  they,  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  notions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  its  immorta- 
lity as  essential  to  it.^^) 

'**  On  the  qncstion  whether  the  view  advocated  by  the  aged 
man  in  Justin,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  4,  us  the  opinion  of  the  author 
himself,  or  not  ? — as  well  as  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage :  '  AX?wA 
fnif  oudf  ao-oSnJtfxi/v  f  qa/  'zdaag  rit^  '4/u;^flt»  iy<*>i  comp.  the  commen- 
taries, Olshatuen,  1.  c.,Rd88Ur,Bihh  i.  p.  141.  ^oAZ^r, Patrologie, 
i.  p.  242,  and  Daniels^  Tatian,  p.  224.  Tatian  speaks  more  dis- 
tinctly contra  Grsec.  C.  13  :  OSx  hnv  aSai-aro;  ii  -^uyji  **^*  €  a  u  ri  y  ■, 
ditfr^  ^f.  'AXXd  6warcu  jj  aun)  xai  ^i)  dToSf^tfXf/y.  &t^6K6i  fih  yao  xai 
Xinras  furit  reS  €<M/Aaroi  /ii)  yivunrxaiKfa  riiv  aXfi^ttav,  ' Av/<rrara/  6i  tig  I/tfrf^ov 
J?/  eutrtXiitf  roD  jUC/lw  euv  rtfi  (fiafiari,  ^avarov  dtii  rifiu^/ag  i y  a^avaat(f 
XoLfifidf^u^eu  IlaX/v  Si  ou  Sr^ifxt/,  xav  vohs  xai9hf  >-u^j!,  rn^  ivty)fOiKnv  rov  3icu 
wtTiaijuti9ii,  Ka3'  iauriivy&o  ffxoVo;  Icrixa.)  oOdb  h  avrfi  purii¥6v,„(Joh^  i.) 
„.lfv^ii  y&o  oOx  alrti  tb  vttufAa  Itf&itffv,  hut^n  3*  ^'^'  auroij,  x.  r.  X....2u^u- 
yia9  df  xiXTfifiini  n)v  roD  Si/ou  fryfu/tare;,  cux  iffrit  a/Soj;3}jro;,  d^h^trai  5$ 
wfig  a[«^  aMff  i^nytTx^fif^  ^^  Tftvfia.  Theophilus  (ad  Aut.  ii.  27.) 
■tarts  the  question :  was  Adam  created  with  a  mortal,  or  immor- 
tal nature  ?  and  replies ;  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  but  he 
was  fitted  for  both  {itxrtxhv  d/ipori^uv),  in  order  that  he  might  rc- 
eeire  immortality  as  a  reward,  and  become  God  (yivn^ou  ^s6i), 
if  he  aspired  after  it  by  rendering  obedience  to  the  Divine  com- 
mandments ;  but  that  he  might  become  the  author  of  his  own 
ruin,  if  he  did  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  disobeyed  God.^  Ire- 

*  »mf  Im»tSi9  U  waotiog  in  the  niost  recent  manuscripts,  vide  Daniel,  p.  228, 
on  this  passage. 

^  About  the  view  of  the  Tbnetopsychites  ( Arablci),  compare  below  the 
chapter  oo  Eachstology,  §  76,  note  8.) 
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nceus  also  spcakH  only  of  an  immortality  which  is  given  to  man, 
Bcc  adv.  User.  ii.  64 :  Sine  initio  et  sine  fine,  vere  et  semper  idem 
et  codem  niodo  se  habens  solus  est  Deiis...Et  de  animalibos,  de 
omnibus  ct  dc  spiritibus  et  omnino  de  omnibus  his,  qnie  facta 
sunt,  cogitans  quis  minimc  peccabit,  quando  omnia,  quaa  facta 
sunt,  initium  quidcm  facturie  suie  habeant,  perseverant  autem, 
quoadvsque  ex  Deus  et  esse  et  perseverare  voluerit.  Non  enim 
ex  nobisy  neque  ex  nostra  natura  vita  est,  sed  secundum  gratiam 
Dei  datur,  Sicut  autcra  corpus  animalo  ipsum  quidem  non  est 
anima,  participatur  autem  animam,  quoadusque  Deus  vult,  sic  et 
anima  ipsa  quidem  non  est  vita,  participatur  autem  a  Deo  sibi 
pia^stitam  vitam. 

^*^  The  opposition  which  Tertidlian  rai8ed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Theophilus,  etc.,  was  connected  with  his  notions  concerning  the 
twofold  division  of  the  soul,  that  of  Origen  with  his  views  on 
prc-exiBtence.  (For  tho  latter  could  easily  dispose  of  the  ob- 
jection that  the  soul  must  have  an  end,  because  it  has  had  a  be- 
ginning.) Comp.  however  Tort,  de  anima.  xi.  xiv,  xv.  Accord- 
ing to  Orig.  Exhort,  ad  Mart.  47.  0pp.  i.  p.  307,  deprinc  ii.  11. 
4,  p.  105,  and  iii.  1.  13,  p.  122,  it  is  both  tho  inherent  principle  of 
life  in  the  soul,  and  its  natural  relation  to  God,  which  secure 
its  immortality ;  comp.  Thomasius,  p.  159. 

The  whole  question,  however,  had  more  of  a  philosophical,  than  ChristiaD 
bearing,  as  the  idea  of  iinniortality  iUelf  is  abstract-negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  believer  by  faith  laja  hold  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  as 
something  really  existing.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  apart  from  the  person,  work,  and  kingdom 
of  Chri.'^t,  and  must  rest  upon  Christian  perceptions  and  promises. 

§69. 

ON   SIX,   THE   FALL  OF  THE   FIRST  MAN,  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

Walch^  •/.  G,,  (Th.  C%  Lilienthnl)  de  Pdagianismo  ante  Pelagram,  Jen. 
1738.  4.  Ejutdem  historia  doctrinee  de  peccato  originis  ;  both  in  Mis- 
cellaneis  bacriit,  Amstel.  1744.  4.  Ilorn^J.^  Commentatto  d«  senteotib 
eoruni  patrum,  quorum  auctoritas  ante  Augustinum  plarimom  Taldt, 
de  peccato  originali,  Gott.  1801.  4. 

However  much  the  primitive  church  was  inclined,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  look  Avith  a  favourable  eyo  at 
tlio  bright  side  of  man  (his  ideal  nature),  yet  she  did  not 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  dark  side,  by  means  of  fialse 
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idealism.  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  was  the  only  principle  upon  which  the 
entire  theology  of  that  time  was  founded,  yet  every 
Christian  was  convinced  by  his  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  universal  corruption,  and  felt  the  con- 
trast between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  the  effects  of  sin 
in  destroying  the  harmony  of  life.  Such  feeUngs  were 
proportionate  to  the  notions  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  man. 

Thus  Jwitin  M.,  complained  of  the  universality  of  sin,  dial,  c* 
Tryph.  c.  95.  The  whole  human  race  is  under  the  curse ;  for 
cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  keep  the  law ;  The  author  of 
the  Clementine  Homilies  also  supposes  that  the  propensity  to 
sin  is  now  stronger,  in  consequence  of  its  increaHC  in  man,  and 
calls  men  the  servants  of  sin,  (dovXrooirts  i'sri^-jfAiq),  liora.  iv.  23.  x. 
4.  SchUemann,  p.  183.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directs  our  atten- 
tion,  in  particular,  to  the  internal  conflict  which  sin  has  intro- 
duced into  the  nature  of  man ;  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  our 
nature,  nevertheless  it  is  spread  through  the  whole  human  race. 
We  commit  sin  without  knowing  ourselves  how  it  happens; 
comp.  Strom,  ii.  p.  487.  Origen  also  thinks  the  nature  of  man 
is  universally  corrupted,  while  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  its  maker,  contra  Cels.  iii.  66,  p.  491 :  Saf^);  yas  (painrai^ 

iri  wdtrig  ftiv  cEiS^^midi  v^  t6  afut^rafw  vt^hxafLU^  moi  de  ou  /aovov  erf ^uxaff/», 
dXXa  xo/  ii^i^fMHt  %im  afii,a^dfUK  Comp.  iii.  62,  p.  488 :  'Ad-jvarov 
ydf  ^afU9  that  avS^WTOV  fjktr  d^tT^s  d'nr*  dcyjUi  <T^hi  rbv  ^thf  avw  iSXicrs/v* 
xaxsaf  yd^  b^Jsra^ai  dyayxaTot  v^Zrof  iv  avb^oiTO/s.     Nevertheless  the 

writers  of  the  present  period  did  not  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  conviction  of  sin,  as  those  of  the  following.  On 
the  contrary,  feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  on  account  of  the 
finished  work  of  the  Saviour,  were  more  univerjsally  enter- 
tained, and  counterbalanced  by  external  contests  and  persecu- 
tions, rather  than  by  internal  struggles.  The  martyrdom  of  so 
many  of  the  early  Christians  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  celebration  of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the  church ; 
dogmatic  theology,  on  the  contrary,  celebrated  Christmas  and 
Easter.  But  in  later  times,  when  persecutions  ceased,  men  had 
recourse  to  monkish  ascetism  and  a  system  of  self-torture,  as  ar- 
tificial substitutes.     It  then  became  a  duty  imperative  upon  the 
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church  to  cultivate  tho  intet^nal  martyrdom  in  opposition  to 
those  fabe  external  triumphs.  Tlie  former  consisted  in  the  sub- 
jection of  the  heart  to  tho  power  of  tho  free  grace  of  God  in  the 
sense  of  Augustine,  which  prepared  tho  way  for  tho  regeners- 
tion  of  the  church  in  after  ages.  Hero  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  a  twofold  error.  Tho  one  is,  to  look  for  tho  same 
disposition  during  the  first  centuries  which  prevailed  in  later 
times,  and,  consequently,  either  to  assert  its  existence,  or  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  primitive  Cliristianity  because  of  iu  ab- 
sence. The  other  is,  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  further 
developenients,  and  to  maintain  that  everthing  onght  to  have 
remained  iu  its  state  of  comparative  childhood  or  youth. 


§60. 

ox  THE  DOCTKIXE  OP  SIN  IN  GENERAL. 

Suicer^  Thesaurassu-'  A/A%0r£9m  «^i»n^^.  i ••<«»«.  Amr^rmJiif  Krabbe,  die 
Lehre  vou  der  SUnde  iiiid  deiii  i'ode,  Hamburg,  Itf^M.  (dogmatico-exe- 
gc'ticiil.)  *MiUler,  Julius^  diu  i  hristliche  Lehre  von  der  Sflode,  Breslao, 
1811,  2  void. 

The  definitions  of  the  nature  of  sin  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent indefinite  and  unsettled  during  this  period.(0  The 
heretical  sects  of  the  Gnostics  in  general,  (and  in  this 
particular  they  were  the  forerunners  of  Manichaeism)} 
starting  with  their  dualistic  notions,  either  ascribed  the 
origin  of  evil  to  the  demiurgus,  or  maintained  that  it  was 
inherent  in  matter .(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
theologians,  generally  speaking,  agreed  in  tracing  the 
source  of  evil  to  human  volition,  and  clearing  God  from 
all  imputation  .(''^)  Such  a  view  would  easily  lead  to  the 
opinion  of  Origen^  that  moral  evil  is  something  nega- 
tive.(^) 

^^)  A  proper  definition  (which  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Stoics) 
is  given  e-  g,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Prod.  i.  13,  p.  158,  159 : 

nSv  vh  'xaoa  rhv  Xoyof  rhv  6^^hv^  rovro  ajuLdsrYifid  fffr/.  Virtue  (a^r^) 
on  the  contrary,  is  dsd^itrti  -^'jx^^  eu/iputog  u^h  roD  Xoyw  tm^I  S?m  tm 
fiioK    Hence  sin  is  also  disobedience   to  God:  Almxa  ymh  in 
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ifjMsnv  o  7^ro(  av^^u^og,  xai  ^a^^Kovct  rov  0coD.  He  further  considers 
sin  on  etymological  grounds  as  error: oj;  i^  avdyKti^  atai  rd 

▼Xji/EA/ctiXoif/^gvov  cav  ^d  tv^v  roD  Xoyov  hiafJMQr/af  ymfiuoif  xai  t/xorui  xaXiT" 
^ai  afjLd^TfifjhCU  Com  p.  Strom,  li.  p.  462  :  Ti  di  aiLaordmv  fx  roD 
ay^ii^  xoinn  S  ri  j^ri  voifTf  nyyjffrarai  j  roD  ddwanTy  irotiTy,    The  different 

kinds  of  sin  are,  iim^ufi/a^  ^6^og  and  43ov^.    The  consequence  of 
sin  ifl  the  A.^3q  rUg  aXi]3i/a;,  Coh.  p.  88,  and,  lastly,  eternal  death, 
ib.  p.  89.      Tertulliarif  from  a  more  practical  point  of  view,  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  sin  to  the  impatience  (inconsistency)  of  man,  | 
de  pat.  5.  (p.  148.)  :  Nam  ut  com))endio  dictum  sit,  omne  pecca- 1 
turn  impatientidd  adscribendum.     Corap.  Cypr.  de  bono  pat.  p. ' 
218.     Oriff.  de  princ.  ii.  9.  2.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  97.  (Red.  p.  216,) 
also  believes  that  laziness  and  aversion  to  exertions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persevering  in  good,  as  well  as  turning  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  are  the  cause  of  sin  ;  for  going  astray  is  nothing  but 
becoming  bad ;  to  bo  bad  only  means  not  to  be  good,  etc.  comp. 
Sc/mitzer,  p.  140. 

^  Now  and  then  even  orthodox  theologians  ascribe  the  origin 
of  evil  to  sensuality :  thus  Justin  M.,  Apol.  i.  10  (?)  de  resurr, 
c.  3,  see  Semisch,  p.  400, 401.     On  the  other  hand,  comp.  Clem. 

Strom,  iv.  36,  p.  638,  39  :  Ouxour  tuXoyug  at  xarar^g^ofrtg  Tjjg  irkasitag 
xai  xax/^ovrf;  rh  eu/JLa'  ou  avto^mrtg  rijv  xuraffxiuriv  roD  dv^^Jjro'j  i^^rjv  nr^hg 
r^p  ou^avoD  ^fav  ^'f^o/xoijv,  xai  ri^y  ruy  a/ffdijdwv  h^ano^oitav  v^hg  ynutstv  ffuV' 
rf/v6V(rav,  rd  n  /(aiXi)  xai  fjki^ri  T^hg  rh  xaXov,  ou  7^&(  ^dor^v  cu^sra.  O^sv 
WihkXTixh  y/titai  r^g  rtfjkmrdr^g  r^  Oeo;  'v]/U^$(  rh  oixurri^iov  rouro  x,  r.  X. 
../AXX'  ourf  dyoL^ht  i  >]/up^i)  ^utfe/,  ou^f  au  xaxh)/  ^{/ffu  rh  ffufiOf  oudi  firiVf 
I  fkfi  99TIV  dyc^hvy  roDro  kv^ioig  xaxov*  JSJoi  ydo  cJv  xai  fiigorfirig  ring 
X.  r.  X. 

^^>  Clem.  Strom,  vii.  2,  p.  835  :  Kax/at  d*  au  wvrr^  vdvrug  dvairiog 

(•  0*o;  )    Grig,  contra  Cels.  vi.  56,  p.  675  :  'H^i7ij  3i  ^ofitv,  on  xaxd 

fU9  h  rr,¥  xaxiaf  xat  rct^  dr  altrrig  <r^a§£/{  o  ^iog  ovx  fTo/>j«.     Comp.  iii, 

69,  p.  492.  Nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion  that  evil  is  also  an 
object  of  Divine  providence  ;  comp.  de  princ.  iii.  2,  7.  0pp.  i. 
p.  142. 

^*'  Orig.  de  princ,  1.  c.  and  in  Job.  T.  ii.  c.  7.  0pp.  iv.  p.  65,  66  : 
na<ro  i  xaxia  oldiv  iffri¥  (with  reference  to  the  word  ov5i¥  in  John  i. 
}),  iTfi  xai  o-jx  h  rvy^dvu.  He  terms  evil  avuToVrarov,  and  the  fall 
vkiitactg  dimiuutio).     «/•  MUller,  1.  c.  p.  i.  134|  ss. 
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§61. 

INTEKPRETATION  OF  THE  NABRATIYE  OF  THE  FALL. 

The  documents  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  five 
books  of  Moses  form  the  historical  foundation  not  only 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  man  in  particular,  but  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  sin,  which  appears  realized  in  the  history  of 
Adam.  Some  writers,  however^  rejected  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  this  narrative.  Thus  Origen  (after  the  exam- 
ple of  Philo)(*)  regarded  it  as  a  type;  historically  clothed, 
of  that  which  takes  place  in  moral  agents  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times.(-)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  Ire- 
ncBtis  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative.C*^  TertuUian 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  historical  in- 
terprctation.(^)  Both  the  Gnostics  and  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  rejected  this  view  on  dogmatic 
grounds  .(^) 

*^>  Philo  perceives  in  that  nan-ative  r^6vti  t8c  ^I^X^c  vid® 
Duhne,  p  341,  and  his  essay  in  the  theologiscbe  Studien  and 
Krit.  1833,  4th.  part. 

(^>  Clement  considers  the  narrative  of  the  fall  partly  as  fact, 
and  partly  as  allegory,  Strom,  v.  11,  p.  689,  90.  (Serpent  == 
image  of  voluptuousness.)  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  regards 
it  as  purely  allegorical,  de  princ.  iv.  16.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  174, 
contra  Cels.  iv.  40,  p.  534.     Adam  is  called  man,  therefore: 

'E>  roii  hxoZsi  ^%&l  roD  * hbafi»  thai  putfioXoytTyiuvaiii  rd  fln^/  r^c  roS  M^tia^rw 

roDSg/'ou  Xc/ou.  Concerning  the  further  application  of  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  particulars  of  the  narrative  (the  act  of 
clothing  our  first  parents  in  skins  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  in- 
vestiture) comp.  Meth.  in  Phot.  Bibl.  c.  234,  and  293.  On  the 
other  side  see  Orig.  Fragm.  in  Gen.  T,  ii.  p.  29,  where  both  the 
literal  interpretation  is  excluded,  and  the  allegorical  exposition 
is  called  in  question.     (Comp.  AJunscher,  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  i.  p. 

342.) 

t^)  According  to  the  fragment  of  AnastasiuB  Sinaita  in  Mas- 
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let,  p.  344,  Irencnu  must  be  understood  as  having  explained 
le  temptation  by  the  serpent  (in  opposition  to  the  Ophites), 
nu/Larixuiy  not  /tfro^ixa*;,  but  it  is  not  evident  to  what  extent  he 
id  so.  Bat  Irenssus  speaks  elsewhere  plainly  enough  of  the 
dl  of  Adam  as  an  historical  fact,  iii.  18.  (Gr.  20.)  p.  211.  (Gr. 
48.)  iii.  21.  (Gr.  31.)  p.  218.  (Gr.  259,)  ss.  Thus  he  labours  to 
efend  the  threatening  of  God :  '^  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
iiereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die/'  from  the  chronological  point  of 
lew,  by  taking  the  word  "  day"  in  the  sense  of  *'  period,"  for 

one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou^nd 
ears  as  one  day."  Adam  and  Eve  died  during  that  period  on 
lie  same  day  on  which  they  were  created,  and  disobeyed  the 
ommand  of  God,  viz.  on  a  Friday^  adv.  haer.  v.  23.  2. 

<*'  Tert.  adv.  Judaeos,  ii.  p.  184,  de  virg.  vel.  11,  adv.  Marc. 
.  2,  S8.,  and  other  passages.  He  insists  upon  the  literal  inter- 
retation  of  the  particulars  of  the  narrative,  as  they  succeeded 
ach  other  in  order  of  time :  de  resurr.  earn.  61 :  Adam  ante 
omina  animalibus  enunciavit,  quam  de  arbore  decerpsit ;  ante 
ciam  prophetavit,  quam  voravit. 

^*'  On  the  Gnoslic  (Basilidian)  doctrine  of  the  fall  ((fvyx^^'^ 
^X'*'')  comp.  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  20,  p.  488.  Gieseler,  Studien  und 
Lritiken,  1830,  p.  396.  Baur,  p.  211.  The  author  of  the  Cle- 
lentine  Homilies  goes  so  far  in  idealizing  Adam,  as  to  convert 
he  historical  person  into  a  purely  mythical  being  (like  the  Adara- 
'admon  of  the  Cabbalists),  while  he  represents  £ve  as  far  in- 
erior  to  him.  Hence  Adam  could  not  trespass,  but  sin  makes 
ts  first  appearance  in  Cain  ;  vide  Credner,  ii.  258,  iii.  284.  Baur^ 
Inosis,  p.  339.  Schliemaun,  p.  177.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inostic  Cainites  rendered  homage  to  Cain  as  the  representative 
f  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dcmiurgus  ;  the  Sethites 
onsidered  Cain  as  the  representative  of  the  hylic,  Abel  as  that 
f  the  psychical,  and  Seth  as  that  of  the  pneumatic  principle,  as 
he  ideal  of  humanity.  Neander^  Kirchcngoschichte,  i.  2,  p. 
58,  759,  [translat.  ii.  p.  105,  106.] 

§62. 

STATE  OF  INNOCENCE  AND  FALL. 

The  Fathers  of  the  primitive  church  differed  in  their 
pinions  concerning  the  original  excellencies  of  the  first 
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man/*)  and  the  nature  of  his  sin.  ('^)      But  they  all  believ- 
ed that  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  was  a  real  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  and,  accordingly,  that  the  transgression  of  the 
Divine  commandment  was  to  be  considered  as  a  Jail  from 
a  state  of  innocence  followed  by  disastrous  effects  upon 
man.("*)     On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  denied  that  Adam  could  have  sinned/^^  and  the 
Ophites  thought  that  by  this  event  man  was  elevated  to 
his  proper  dignity,  (at  least  in  one  respect,)  and  prepared 
for  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty,  because  the  prohibition 
had  proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of  Jaldabaoth^  but  tlie 
act  of  disobedience  had  been  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
vention of  wisdom  (Sophia),  the  symbol  of  which  is  the 
serpent.(^> 

<*)  These  were  especially  exaggerated  by  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  (see  the  ])rcco(ling  §.)  Adam  possessed 
prophetic  gifts,  hom.  iii.  21,  viii.  10.  Crediier,  ii  p.  248,  and 
Baur,  p.  363,)  which,  however,  Tertullian  He  rcaurr.  earn  c.  61, 
also  ascribed  to  him.  The  Ophites  taught  that  Adam  and  Eve 
had  liglit  and  luminous  bodies,  see  Baur,  p.  187.  The  theolo- 
gians, previous  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  attached  le.<8  value  to 
wliat  was  afterwards  called  justitia  originalis.  According  to 
Tlieophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Aut.  ii.  24,  27.)  Adam  was  ^jjcio;, 
and  had  to  be  treated  as  a  child ;  he  was  neither  mortal,  nor 
immortal,  but  capable  of  either  mortality  or  immortality.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  maintains  the  same,  Strom,  vi.  12,  p.  788 : 
**  They  may  learn  from  us  (says  he  in  oppOi>ition  to  the  Gnostics), 
that  Adam  was  created  a  perfect  being,  not  in  relation  to  his  moral 
excellencies,  but  in  respect  to  his  capacity  of  choosing  virtue ; 
for  there  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  aptitude  to  virtue, 
and  the  real  possession  of  it.  God  will  have  us  to  be  happy  by 
our  own  exertions,  hence  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  to 
determine  itself,  etc."  Com  p.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  493.  He  thus 
limits  the  original  excellencies,  Strom,  iv.  p.  632,  to  what  is 
purely  human,  viz.  talents :  O-Mv  yu^  tmv  p^a^axrij^i^oirMF  ttiIt  at^^dtvw 

^^^  Justin  JM.,  attributes  the  fall  mainly  to  the  cunning  ma- 
lignity of  Satan,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  119,  p.  205.     A  beast  (^^i^) 
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seduced  man.  On  bis  own  part,  he  added  disobedience  and 
credulity  ;  comp.  Semisch,  p.  393-94.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
conceives  tbat  it  was  voluptuoasness  which  caused  the  fall  of 

the  first  man.  Cob.  p.  86 :  "Optg  dXXijyopfTrai  r,do*r,  irri  yatfrioa 
%ff»uira,  xazja  yjjffjj  j/g  UXag  r^sfo.ainj.  Comp.  Strom,  iii.  17,  p.  559, 
(470.  Sylb.)  Clement  does  not  (like  the  Encratites  whom  he  com- 
bats) find  fault  with  tho  cohabitation  of  our  first  parents  as  a 
sinful  act  in  itself,  but  he  objects  that  it  took  place  too  soon ; 
this  is  also  implied  in  the  passage  Strom,  ii.  19,  p.  481  :  Td  fitv 

^'  The  notion  that  the  tree  itself  had  been  tho  cause  of  death 
(its  fruit  being  venomous,)  was  combated  by  TUeophiL  ad  Autol. 

ii.  25 :    oh  yd^,  w;  fH^rrai  rmg^  ddeiarov  tT'^i  rh  ^yXov  ctXX'  ri  flroe^axo;}. 

^*^  Comp.  §  61,  note  5.  Adam  could  not  sin,  because  tho  3f/ov 
vkD/xo,  or  the  Mf/a  itself  having  been  manifested  in  him,  the 
latter  must  have  sinned.  But  such  an  assertion  would  bo  im- 
pious. 

<^  The  Ophites  confound  their  own  doctrines,  for  at  one 
time  they  render  Divine  homage  to  the  serpent,  at  another  they 
say,  that  Kve  bad  been  seduced  by  it.  £piph.  Ilaer.  37.  6. 
Baur^  p.  178|  ss. 

§  63. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  TEE  FALL. 

Death  was  the  punishment  wliich  God  had  threatened 

to  inflict  upon  the  transgressors  of  liis  laws.  Neverthe- 
less the  act  of  transgression  was  not  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  death,  but  by  a  train  of  evils  which  cani»*  both 
upon  man  and  woman.  Accordingly  both  death  and 
physical  evils  were  considered  as  the  effects  of  Adam's 
sin;  thus,  e.g.  by  Ireneeus,  and  others.^)  But  the 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  were  not  as  yet  fully  developed 
concerning  the  moral  depravity  of  every  individual,  and 
the  existence  of  sin  in  mankind  generally,  as  the  effect 
of  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Many  felt  too  much  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  sin  as  the  voluntary  act  of  a  moral 
agent,  to   conceive  of  a  kind  of  hereditary  tendfexic^ 
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transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  siuful 
acts  of  every  individual  appeared  to  them  less  the  neces- 
sary conse(|nence  of  the  first  sin,  than  a  vohmtary  repe- 
tition of  it.'^*^)  In  order  to  explain  the  mysterious  power 
whicli  ahuost  compels  men  to  sin,  they  had  recourse  not 
so  much  to  original  sin,  as  to  a  supposed  influence  of  the 
demons,  which,  however,  cannot  constrain  any  man  to  tres- 
pass.^**) Nevertheless  we  meet  in  the  writings  of  Ireiueus 
-with  piissagcs  which  show  that  he  believed  the  effects  of 
the  fall  to  be  of  greater  importances^)  TertuUian  and 
Orujen  alike  favoured  the  theory  of  original  sin,  but  on 
different  grounds.  Origen  thought  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  stained  with  sin  even  in  its  former  state,  and  thus 
enters  in  a  sinful  condition  into  the  world.  To  this  idea 
was  added  another,  which  was  allied  to  the  notions  of 
Gnostics  and  Manicha?ans,  viz.  that  physical  generation 
is  in  itself  a  sinful  act.(^)  According  to  TertuUian,  the 
soul  propagates  itself  with  all  its  defects  and  faiUts,  as 
matter  is  propagated.  The  phrase  "  vitium  originis," 
(original  sin,)  which  was  first  used  by  him,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  such  a  view.('')  But  both  were  far  from 
considering  inherent  depravity  as  constituting  account- 
ability, and  still  farther  from  believing  in  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  human  Uberty.(7) 

<^)  Iren.  iii.  23,  (35  Gr.)  p.  221,  (263  Gr.) :  Conderanationem 
autem  transgrossionis  acccpit  homo  tsedia  ct  terrenum  laborem 
et  manducare  panem  in  sudore  vultus  sui  et  convert!  in  terram, 
ex  qua  asaumtus  est ;  similiter  autem  mulier  tsDdia  et  laborcs  et 
gcmitus  et  tristitias  partus  ct  servitium,  Le,  at  serviret  virosao: 
ut  neque  maledicti  a  Deo  in  totum  perircnt,  neque  Bine  incre- 
pationo  porsoverantes  Dcum  conteinnercnt  (comp.  c.  37,  p.  264, 

Grabe.)  ib.  V.  15,  p.  311,  (423,  Grabe.)  : propter inobedien- 

tiaj  peccatum  subsecuti  sunt  languores  hominibus.  V.  17,  p. 
313,  (p.  42C.)  V.  23,  p.  320,  (p.  435) :  Sed  quoniam  Deua 
verax  est,  mendax  autem  serpens,  de  effectu  ostensum  est  morte 
subsecuta  eos,  qui  manducaverunt.  Simul  enira  cum  esca  et 
mortem  adsciverunt,  quoniam  inobodioivtos  manducabant :  ino- 
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bedictatia  autem  Dei  mortem  infert,  et  sqq.  (Hence  the  devil  is 
called  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.)  But  Irenaeus  also  re- 
gards the  penalty  inflicted  by  God  as  a  blessing,  iii.  20. 1 :  Mag- 
nanimuB  (t.  e.  fiMx^6^v/ioi)  fuit  Deus  deficicnte  homine,  earn  quae 
per  verbum  esset  victoriam  reddendam  ei  providens.  He  com-  / 
pares  the  fall  of  man  to  the  fate  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  • 
swallowed  by  the  whale  in  order  to  be  saved.  Thus  man  is 
swallowed  by  the  great  whale  (the  devil)  that  Christ  may  de- 
liver him  out  of  his  jaws.  According  to  Cyprian,  de  bono  pa- 
tientiie,  p.  212»  even  the  higher  physical  strength  of  man  (along 
with  immortality)  was  lost  by  the  fall ;  Origen  also  connected 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  with  sin.  Com  p.  above,  §  48. 
v*^  Though  Justin  M.  uses  strong  expressions  in  complaining 
of  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind  (dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  95), 
he  does  not  speak  of  original  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
guilt.  Every  man  deserves  death,  his  disobedience  being  equal 
to  that  of  our  first  parents.     Dial.  c.  Tr.  c.  88  :  'o  (scil.  ysvos  av- 

^»WTfia»)  ac&  rov  'AddfA  ut&  Savaro»  xai  'rXdvfit  r^v  roD  optu^  i-Tre^rruiKft,  ca^d 
njir  tdtav  auriaw  txcctfrov  auruw  crov)}^cu<raAtevou.  C.  124  :  Ouro/  (scil.  cckS^w- 
tm)  ifAc/oti  r^ ' AddfA  xai  rp    EO<f   i^o/ioiovfiivoi  ^dyarov  tauroug   c^a- 

^opra/,  X.  r.  X.  Compare  Semisch.  1.  c.  p.  397-399.  See  ibid, 
p.  401»  in  reference  to  the  difficult  passage,  dial.  c.  Tr.  c.  100, 
which   many  have  considered  an  argument  for  original  sin : 

Uafl^itoi  outfa  Eua  xai  a^do|OC.  rh¥  Xoyov  rbv  dirh  roD  opiuf  cuXXoilBovaaf 
9a^axo^9  xal  da»arop  irixs.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
iriay  man  now  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tempter,  in 
which  Adam  stood  prior  to  the  fall,  Coh.  p.  7  :  E/;  ydo  6  d'soLnm^ 

a»wSfv  iL%9  n)r  ESav,  »Dy  df  vfir^  xai  roO;  aXXou;  akS^duTOu;  iii  ^aixxroK  6co- 

ff^M*,  comp.  P»d.  i.  13.  158.  59.  Clement  indeed  admits  the 
universality  of  sin  among  men,  Paed.  iii.  12,  p.  307:  Ti  /^b  yd^  : 
'^afiM^rdntv  ^atfif  sfipurov  xai  xoivC* ;  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
Bome  appear  to  him  by  nature  better  than  others  (Strom,  i.  6, 
p.  336,)  shows  that  he  did  not  consider  man  as  absolutely  de- 
praved, nor  pass  a  general  sweeping  judgment  upon  the  whole 
human  race,  as  if  all  formed  but  one  vast  mass  of  corruption. 
None  commits  iniquity  for  its  own  sake,  Strom,  i.  17,  p.  368. 
But  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  properly  called  in  the  < 
strongest  terms,  Strom,  iii.  16,  p.  556,  57  :  Aiyirojaav  ^/x/i*  croD  jto'^- 

^v^iv  rh  ytviff&'sv  Ta/d/oy,    ft   vug   6-7^   rriv  roD  *Add,u,   i/crocrf'rrbiXfv  d^dv  rb 

^nii9  M^n^av.  He  does  not  regard  the  passage,  Ps.  li.  5,  as  de- 
cisive.   (Comp.  the  above  passages  on  liberty  and  sin  in  general. 
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^  Athen.  log.  c.  25.  Tatian  contra  Gr»c  c.  7,  and  the  pta- 
aa^c  quoted,  §  .58.  Besides  the  influence  of  Satan,  Justin  M. 
also  mentions  bad  education  and  evil  examples,   Apol.  i.  61 : 

^>  Irena'us  adv.  ha)r.  iv.  41,  2,  and  other  passages  quoted  by 
Duncktr,  p.  132,  ss.  According  to  Duncker,  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  hereditary  depravity,  is  so  much  developed  in 
the  writings  of  Ircnieus,  **  that  the  eltaracteristic  features  of  the 
western  scheme  may  he  dutitictly  recognized.'*  Irenieus  indeed 
asserts  that  man,  yielding  on  his  own  account  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter,  had  become  a  child,  disciple,  and  sorvant  of  the 
devil.  He  also  thinks  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
men  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the  question  whether 
Irenffius  understands  by  that  death  which  we  have  inherited, 
merely  physical  death,  see  Duncker,  1.  c. 

<*)  On  the  one  hand,  Origen,  by  insisting  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  Augustine,  and 
maintains  that  concupiscence  in  itself  is  not  sinful,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  produce  resolutions  ;  guilt  only  arises  when  we  yield 
to  it,  de  princ.  iii.  2.  2.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  139.  (Red.  p.  279,)  and 
iii.  4,  (de  humanis  tcntationibus.)  But,  on  the  other,  he  formally 
adopts  the  idea  of  original  sin,  by  asserting  that  the  human  soul 
does  not  come  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  innocence,  because 
it  has  already  committed  sin  in  its  former  condition  ;  de  princ. 
iii.  5.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  149,  50.  (Red.  p.  309,  ss.)  Concerning 
the  generation  of  man  see  Tom.  xv.  in  Matth.  §  23.  0  pp.  iii« 
p.  685.  Hom.  viii.  in  Lev.  0pp.  ii.  p.  229,  and  xii.  p.  251 : 
Omnis  qui  ingreditur  hunc  mundum  in  quadam  contaminatione 

effici  dicitur  (Job  xiv.  4,  5.) Omnis  ergo  homo  in  patre  et 

in  matre  poUutus  est,  solus  vero  Jesus  Dominus  mens  in  banc 
generationem  mundus  ingressus  est,  et  in  matre  non  est  poUutus. 
Ingressus  est  enim  corpus  incontaminatum. 

(6)  Tert,  de  anima  c.  40 :  Ita  omnis  anima  eo  usque  in  Adam 
censetur,  donee  in  Christo  recenseatur;  tamdiu  immunda, 
quamdiu  recenseatur.  Peccatrix  autem,  quia  immunda,  recipiens 
ignominiam  ex  carnis  societate,  c.  41 ;  he  makes  use  of  the 
phrase  mtium  originis,  and  maintains  that  man  in  his  present 
corrupt  state  has  got  into  the  habit  of  sinning,  while  his  true 
nature  tends  to  virtue.  He  therefore  distinguishes  naturale  quo- 
dammodo  from  proprie  naturale.    Quod  enim  a  Deo  est,  non 
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tun  extingaitar,  quam  obumbratur.     Potest  enim  olumbrari^ 
qnia  non  est  Deus,  extingui  non  potest,  quia  a  Deo  est, 

^  That  6.  g.  Tertullian  was  far  from  imputing  original  sin  to 
children  as  actual  transgression,  may  be  seen  from  his  remark-  {  r 
able  expression  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  de  bapt.  18.  i 
eomp.  §  72.  and  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  209,  ss.  455,  ss. —  1 
His  disciple  Cyprian  also  acknowledges  inherent  depravity,  and  [ 
defends  infant-baptism  on  that  ground ;  but  he  does  not  go  far-  ; 
ther  than  asserting,  that  it  serves  to  purify  infants  from  the  i 
guilt  of  others  which  is  imputed  to  them,  but  not  from  any  guilt  i 
which  is  properly   their  own.   £p.  64.     Comp,   Rettberg^  p.    ' 

317,88. 


r 


FOURTH  SECTION. 


CIIIUSTOLOGY  AND  SOTERIOLOGY. 

§64. 

ON  ClIRISTOLOUY  IN  GENERAL. 

Martini^  Ver^uch  ciner  pragniatischen  Geschichte  des  Dogma  von  der 
(fotthi it  Christ i,  Rostock  1800,8.  *Doi^er^  Entwickelungsgeschicfata 
dtr  Christolojj^ie.  Stuttgardt,  1839.  2iid  edit.  I.  1,2.  ibid.  1845.  1.3. 
18 IC. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Godman  is  the  principal  dog- 
matic i<lea  of  this  period.  The  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
church  regarded  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the  free  grace  of 
God,  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  revelations  and  develope- 
ments,  and  as  the  j)erfection  and  crown  of  creation^  rather 
than  as  tlie  mere  effect  of  the  sin  of  man.  Thus  the 
Christology  of  this  period  forms  both  the  continuation  of 
.  theology y  and  the  supplement  of  anthropology. 

According  to  Iremrus  Christ  lias  both  perfected  and  restored 
the  nature  of  man.  This  is  expressed  by  the  t^rms  a»axi^aXa/6Df, 
d»axff aXa/oxr/f,  (t.  e,  the  repetition,  renovation,  and  restoration  of 
that  which  formerly  existed,  the  reunion  of  that  which  was 
separated,  comp.  Suicer,  thesaurus,  sub  voc.)  Christ  is  the 
CBsenco  of  all  that  is  human  in  its  highest  significance,  both  the 
sum  total  and  the  renovation  of  mankind,  the  new  Adam ;  comp. 
V.  29,  2;  vii.  18,  7,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  Duncker^  p. 
157,  ss.  lie  frequently  repeats  the  proposition,  that  Christ  has 
become  what  %ve  are,  that  we  miglit  be  what  he  is,  e.  g.  iii.  10, 
20,  and  in  the  Praefatio  :  Jesus  Christus,  Dominus  noster,  prop- 
ter immonsam  suam  dilectioncm  factum  est  quod  sumus  noii 
uti  nos  porficoret  esse,  quod  est  ipse.     Similar  views  were  en- 
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irtained  bj  the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  On 
le  contrary,  TertulUan  de  carno  Christi,  c.  6,  thinks  that  tlie 
icarnation  of  Christ  had  reference  to  his  later  sufferings.  Ac- 
^rding  to  Cyprian^  it  has  become  necessary,  not  so  much  on 
Dcount  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  because  of  the  disobedience  of 
is  descendants,  on  whom  former  revelations  did  not  produce 
ny  effect^  (in  much  the  same  manner  as  Heb.  i.  1),  de  idol. 
m.  p.  15:  Quod  vero  Christus  sit,  et  quomodo  per  ipsum 
obis  salus  venerit,  sic  est  ordo,  sic  ratio.  Judasis  primum 
"at  apud  Deam  gratia.  Sic  olim  justi  erant,  sic  majores 
>nim  religionibus  obedicbant.  Inde  illis  et  regni  sublimitas 
>ruit  et  generis  magnitude  provenit  Sed  illi  negligentes, 
diaciplinati  et  superbi  postmodum  facti,  et  fidncia  patrum  in- 
kti,  dum  divina  prseccpta  contemn  unt,  datam  si  hi  gratiam  per- 

derunt Nee  non  Dens  ante  praBdixerat  fore,  ut  vergente 

)culo,  et  round!  fine  jam  proximo,  ex  omni  gente  et  populo  et 
CO  cultores  sibi  ailegeret  Deus  multo  fideliores  et  melioris  ob» 
quii ;  qui  indulgentaam  de  divinis  muneribus  baurirent,  quam 
oeptam  Judjei  contemtis  religionibus  perdidissent.  Hujus 
itur  indulgent!®,  gratiad  disciplinaoque  arbiter  et  magister, 
rmo  et  filius  Dei  mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  illu- 
Inator  et  doctor  humani  generis  prtedicabatur.  Hie  est  virtus 
31,  hie  ratio,  hie  sapientia  ejus  et  gloria,  Hic'in  virgincm  illa- 
&ar,  carnem,  Spiritu  Sancto  co-operante  induitur,  Deus  cum 
mine  miscetur.  Hie  Deus  noster,  hie  Christus  est,  qui  media- 
r  doomm,  hominem  induit,  quem  perducat  ad  patrem.  Quod  \ 
mo  esti  esse  Christus  voluit,  ut  ^t  liomopossit  esse  quod  Cliris^ 
r  esU     Comp.  Bettberff,  p.  305. 

§66. 

THE  GODMAtf. 

Together  with  indefinite  and  more  general  expressions 
iceming  the  higher  natiare  of  Jesus(^)  and  his  Mes- 
nic  character/-)  we  find  even  in  the  primitive  church 
usioDS  to  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  his 
vine  and  human  natures.  But  the  relation  in  which 
y  stand  to  each  other,  is  not  exactly  defined,  nor  is  the 
t  which  either  takes  in  the  composition  of  his  person, 

1^ 
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philosophically  dotennincd/^)      The  earlier  Fathers  en- 
cl(\avourc(l  on  the  one  hand^  to  avoid  the  error  of  the 
El)ionit<'s  and  Artonionitos,  who  considered  Jesus  onlv  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (while  the  more  moderate 
Nazarcnes,  in  a''<*ordance  with  the  Catholic  church,  ad- 
mitted the  snptTii  itural  conception.)(*)      On  the  other, 
they  combated  still  more  decidedly  the  tendency  of  the 
Docretie,  who  rejected  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  ^^^ 
They  also  opposed  the  opinion  of  Cerinthus  and  Basili- 
des,  who  asserted,  that  the  Logos  (Christ)  had  descended 
u]>on  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  the  still  more  fanci- 
ful notions  of  Marcion,  according  to  which  Christ  appear- 
ed as  Deus  ex  machina  ;^^)   and  lastly^  the  view  of  Val- 
entinus,  mIio  admitted  that  Christ  was  born  of  Mary,  but 
maintninod  that  he  made  use  of  her  only  as  of  a  channel, 
bv  which  he  entered  hito  this  finite  world.(^> 

<i>  Thus  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  (Ep.  x.  97.)  :  Carmen 
Christo  quasi  Deo  diccre. — The  usual  doxologies,  the  baptismal 
formula,  and  the  institution  of  the  Christian  festiyals,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  Divine  homage  paid  to  Christ,  by  the  primitive 
church  ;  comp.  Dorner,  1.  c.  p.  273,  ss.  The  superior  excellency 
of  his  doctrine  elevates  Christ  over  the  rest  of  nu&nkind  (accord- 
ing to  Justin  Martyr^  Apol.  i.  14.)  :    B^;^!?;;  di  xotj  exnr^fui  wa{ 

aOrcu  {v,  and  this  human  wisdom  would  be  sufficient  by  itself 
(according  to  c.  22.),  to  secure  to  Jesus  the  predicate  of  the  Son 
of  God,  even  though  ho  were  nothing  but  a  mere  roan.  But  he 
is  more  than  this :  ibidem.  Origen  also  points  to  the  extraordi- 
nary personal  character  of  Jesus  (apart  from  his  Divine  dignity) 
which  he  considers  as  the  bloom  and  crown  of  hanianity»  contra 
Cels.  i.  29.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  347,  (in  relation  to  Plato  de  rep.  i.  p* 
329,  and  Plutarch  in  vita  Themistoclis.) — "  Jesus,  the  meanest 
and  humblest  of  all  Seriphii,  yet  caused  a  greater  commotion  in 
the  world,  than  either  Tliemistocles  or  Pythagoras,  or  Plato, yes 
than  any  wise  man,  prince  or  general."  He  unites  in  himself  lU 
human  excellencies,  while  others  have  distinguished  themselres 
by  particular  virtues,  or  particular  actions ;  he  is  the  miracle  of 
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the  world  I  c.  30.  (Ho  reasons  altogether  like  modern  apolo- 
psts.)  Minueius  Felix  does  not  go  beyond  the  negative  defini- 
tion, that  Jesus  wtu  more  than  a  mere  man ;  generally  speaking, 
we  find  in  his  writings  little  or  nothing  of  positive  Christology ; 
Octay.  29.  §  2.  3.  (comp.  with  9.  5.) :  Nam  quod  religioni  nostrse 
hominem  noxium  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de  vicinia 
veritatis  erratis,  qui  ]>utatis  Deum  credi  aut  meruisse  noxium  aut 
potuisse  terrenuni.  Nfe  ille  miserabilis,  cujusin  homine  mortali 
spes  omnia  innititur ;  totum  enim  ejus  auxilium  cum  extincto 
homine  finitur.  Comp.  Novation  do  trin.  14 :  Si  homo  tantum- 
modo  ChristUB*  cur  spes  in  ilium  ponitur,  cum  spes  in  homine 
maledicta  referatur  ?  Concerning  the  christological  views  of  the 
apostolical  Fathers,  see  Dorner,  1.  c.  p.  144,  ss. 

^  Justin  AL  Apol.  i.  5.  30,  ss.  dial.  c.  Tr.  the  whole  context. 
NoTatian  de  trin.  c.  9.     Orig.  contra  Cels.  in  various  places. 

C>  Thus  Justin  M,  defended  on  the  one  hand  the  birth  of 
Christ  from  the  virgin  in  opposition  to  the  Ebionites,  and  on  the 
other,  his  true  humanity  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  dial.  c. 

Trjph.  e.  54 :  Ou»  Isrtf  6  X^.  J[rd^AKro(  ig  &*^^d^U9,  xara  H  xo/v&v  tm 
iuA^iiTm  ytm^iiQ.  Apol.  i.  46  :  A/a  hwdfjki^i  ^^^  XAyou  xard  rfjv  rou 
«ttv^  wdvfWf  Kol  ^ST^rw  Sfou  jSouXi)r  did  va^Sftou  JLvS^AKro;  dlcrixviiSi}. 

Comp.  Semisch,  ii.  p.  403,  ss,    Iren.  iii.  16,  (18  Or.)  18.  (20  Gr.) 

pu  21  If  (248  Gr.)  :  'Hvwav  oSy,  xoC^ai/i  ^^i^afnv,  t6¥  Av^puktov  rp  (dttp 

B/   /»i)   tfUngiw^i)  o  oivSdAiff'o^  rip  Bify  oux  av  ^duv^S*}  fLira6y&v  rr^^ 

«^a^ia(«  *£dfi  yki  rh  Abf tf/ngv  0foD  r%  xai  dv^^uiruv  ltd  Ihiai  vrgh^  f xa- 
T§f%u^  oixiiornr^  f/;  p}Ja9  xai  ofMvoiav  rovg  dfi^oriooui  ffumyaysTv  xai  0iyi 
^»  co^o^tfoi  rlv  av^^wroty  dv^^wroii  ds  ytutiicai  ©k^t.  c.  19.  (21.)  p.  212. 
13.  (260.)  :  'Si6in^  yd^  J»  5»S^ftWo;  ha  vti^at/^f^  oUrw;  xai  X^o;,  ha  do- 

^a^f'  ijtftij^aZJdWdC/LtwroDXayou  iv  rtp  cf/^a^iffSa/ xai  ^rav^ouSat 

nas  acodvqtfxsi*'  ffuyyi¥o/i,mv  dt  rtp  avS^co^y;  h  rf  vtxav  xai  UTOfiivm  xai 
j^srtvt^ou  xai  d»isra^cu  xai  dtaXafi^difta^ai,      Irenceus  also   advo- 
cates the  true  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  in  opposition  to  the  Do* 
ceto,  and  his  true  divinity  in  opposition  to  the  Ebionites.     As 
Adam  had  no  human  father,  so  Christ  is  begotten  without  the 
instrumentality  of  a  man ;  as  the  former  was  formed  of  pure  (vir- 
ginal) Boil,  so  the  latter  is  born  of  a  pure  virgin.     On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  sinful  flesh  of  Adam,  on  the  other  a  sinless 
one,  on   the  one  hand,  the  homo  -^ityjxhiy  on  the  other  the  h. 
Mu^arixo;,  iii.  21,  10.     Duncler,  \\  218,  es.     Comp.  Novatian^ 
de  trin.  c.  18:    Quoniam  si  ad  hominem  veniobat,  ut  mediator 
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Dei  et  hominum  ohho  dcberct,  oportuit  ilium  cam  eo  esse  et  ver- 
bum  carncm  fieri,  ut  in  semetipso  concordiam  confibularet  tcr- 
renorum  pariter  atque  coplestium,  dum  utriusque  partis  in  se 
connectens  pignora,  et  Deum  homini  et  hominom  Deo  copularct, 
Qt  merito  filius  Dei  per  assnmtionem  camis  filius  hominiSf  et 
filius  hominia  per  rocoptionem  Dei  verbi  filius  Dei  eflici  postsit. 
Hoc  altiBHimum  atque  reconditum  Bacramentaro  ad  salatem  gen- 
eric humani  ante  Mccula  destinatum,  in  Domino  Jesu  Christo 
Deo  et  homino  invenitur  impleri,  quo  conditio  generis  humani 
ad  fructum  letornic  8aluti8  poBset  adduci. 

^*>  Comp.  §  23,  24,  and  §  42,  note  1.  On  the  mild  manner  in 
which  Justin  M.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  48,  and  Origen  (in  Matth  T. 
xvi.  c.  12.  0pp.  iii.  p.  732,  comparison  with  the  blind  man,  Mark 
X.  46,)  judged  of  the  view  of  the  Ebionites,  see  Neander^  Kir- 
chengeschichte,  i.  p.  616,  17.  [transl.  ii.  p.  12,  13.]  But  Origen 
expretwos  himself  in  stronger  terms  in  Ilom.  xt.  in  Jerem.  ib.  p. 

226  :  *EroA,a)}tfa»  ya^  fitra   rut  v»/,am9  r^t  a\3£AKr/»«v  xaxw  xai  nur» 
tivih,  on  oux  itfr/  Sio;  o  fjM^oytv^i  6  o-PMroroxo^  Tatfij^  xrinoigr  ifrtxara^r^ 

yag  o;  riiv  iXvida  t^tt  it  atl^stavoK    The  common  Ebiooites  them- 
Bolves  supposed  that  a  higher  power  had  united  itself  with  the 
man  Jesus  at  his  baptism.     The  Ebionites,  whose  views  are  re- 
presented by  the  Clementine  Homilies,  differed  from  the  for- 
mer, by  asserting  that  Jesus  had  from  the  beginning  been  per- 
vaded with  the  said  power;  in  their  opinion  he  ranks  with 
Adam,  Enoch,  and  Moses,  comp.  Schleimann,  p.  200,  ss.,  483,  ss. 
Concerning  the  birth  from  the  virgin,  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  primitive  church  had  no  doubts  about  the  pro- 
priety of  adducing  analogies  with  pagan  myths  as  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence, though  the  reality  of  the  fact  was  admitted.     Thus  Orig. 
contra  Gels.  i.  37.  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  355.    (Plato  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
of  Amphictione) ;  at  the  same  place  an  analogy  is  drawn  from 
nature  in  opposition  to  the  blasphemy  of  Celsus,  c.  32.  p.  350, 
comp.  however,  c.  67,  p.  381.  * 

<^'  Against  the  Docctae  comp.  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius^  espe- 
cially ad  Smym.  2.  and  3.  ad  Ephes.  7.  18.  ad  Trail.  9,  also  the 
aforecited  passage  of  IrensBUs,  and  with  it  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  and 

I  B  ■  ■      -  I     ■  ■— 

*  On  the  different  recensions  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Apoftlet* 
Creed,  comp.  King^  p,  145.  The  phrase:  conceptiis  de  Spiritu  Saocto  ii 
wanting  in  the  earlier  recensions,  and  one  reads :  qui  natoa  est  de  Spirita 
Sancto  ex  Maria  Virg. 
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de  came  Christi ;  Novatian  de  trin.  c.  10 :  Neque  igitur  eum 
haereticorum  agnoscimus  Christum,  qui  in  imagine  (ut  dicitur) 
fuit,  et  noil  in  veritate ;  nihil  veruni  eorum  qua3  gessit,  feceiit, 
Bi  ipse  phantasma  ct  non  Veritas  fuit.  Some  have  thought  that 
there  is  a  leaning  towards  Docetism  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas, 
c.  5.  But  we  have  there  the  same  idea  of  the  icovy\,i;  which  oc- 
curs in  later  times,  e.  g.  in  the  (apocryphal)  oration  of  Thad- 
daeus  to  Abgarus  apud  Euseb.  1.  13 :  'EafjJxoum  aurov  riiv  StoVjjra, 
and  elsewhere. 

^•'  TertuU.  de  came  Christi,  c.  2 :  Odit  moras  Marcion,  qui 
eubito  Christum  de  coelis  deferebat.  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  2 :  Subito 
filins,  et  subito  missus,  et  subito  Christus.  iv.  11 :  Subito  Christus, 
subito  et  Johannes.  Sic  sunt  omnia  apud  Marcionem,  quas 
suuin  et  plenum  habent  ordinem  apud  creatorem. 

«7'  Ka^dvi^  itdu^  6id  tfft»X?voc  odtvti,  comp.  Neander,  gnost.  Systcme, 

p.  136,  SB.     On  the  Docetism  of  the  Gnostics  in  general,  see 

JSaur,  p.  268,  ss. :  *'  Basilides  is  nearest  to  the  ortJtodox  view, 

Marcion   departs  farthest  from  it,  and   Valentinus^   vnth  his 

psydiical  Christy  occupies  an  intermediate  position.'' 

§66. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 

*  Gieseler^  J,  C  X.,  Commentatio,  qua  Clementis  Alexandrini  et  Origenis 
doctriDSB  de  corpore  Cbristi  exponuntur,  Gotting.  1837.  4. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  aforesaid  heretical  theories,  rested  upon  the 
simple  declaration  of  John  :  6  x&yo^  ffd^^  fyivsro,  and  thus  pre-i 
served  the  idea  of  the  Godman  which  is  peculiar  to  Christ- 
ianity, in  the  necessary  connection  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human,0)  yet  it  was  modified  by  the  influence  of 
various  dispositions  of  mind  and  modes  of  thinking.  Thus 
it  is  not  quite  evident  from  the  phraseology  of  the  earliest 
Fathers  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen^'-^)  (with  the  exception 
oi  IreiuBUsf^^^  SLTid  TertullianJ<'^JX,whether  they  thought  that 
the  soul  of  Jesus  formed  a  part  of  his  humanity  or  not. 
Nor  does  Clement  of  Alexandria  make  a  strict  distinction 
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between  the  Imtnan  and  Divine  natures  of  Christ/^) 
Concerning  his  body  the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  adopted  views,  which  were  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  Doccta^  although  they  opposed  the  grosser  forms 
of  Docetisni.  Clement  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Jesuu  was  not  subject  to  the  accidents  of  the  external 
world  with  the  same  physical  necessity  as  other  human 
bodies,  C^)  and  Origen  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  it  the 
property  of  appearing  to  different  persons  under  differ- 
ent forms. (")  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  clear  and 
decided  on  the  doctrine  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  ^®^ 
and,  generally  speaking,  he  speculated  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation.^  He 
also  first  made  use  of  the  expression  3fa»a^fl*«TDj.(*^) 

(^)  Nouat,  do  trin.  c.  10 :  Non  est  ergo  in  unam  partem  in- 
clinandum  et  ab  alia  parte  fugiendum,  quoniam  nee  tenebit  per- 
fectam  vcritatcin,  quisquis  aliquam  veritatis  exclaserit  portio- 
ncm.  Tain  enim  scrip tura  ctiam  Deum  adnnntiat  Christum, 
quam  ctiam  ipsum  homincm  adnuntiat  Doum,  etc. 

'^^  According  to  Justin  AL,  Christ  had  a  soul,  bat  not  a  ^i» 
Its  place  ^as  supplied  by  the  Xo/og.  In  his  opinion,  Christ  is 
componed  of  a<>7o;,  >^u;cj7,  and  ^fitf/tia,  Apol.  min.  c.  10,  comp.  Se- 
miscK  p.  410. 

*^'  Duncker  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  passages  quoted  by 
him,  especially  iii.  22.  1 ;  v.  6.  1,  that  Irenaua  taught  the  per- 
fect humanity  of  Christ  as  regards  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  he 
also  adduces  the  passage  v.  1.  3,  to  which  others  have  attadied 
the  opposite  sense. 

(^^  Tert.  adv.  Frax.  c.  30,  takes  the  exclamation  of  Christ  on 
the  cross :  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  I  as  a 
vox  camis  et  animsB,  cf.  de  came  Christi  c.  11-13 :  Non  po- 
tcrat  Christus  inter  homines  nisi  homo  viderL  Redde  igitur 
Christo  fidem  suam,  ut  qui  homo  voluerit  incedere  animam  quo- 
que  humana)  conditionis  ostenderit,  non  faciens  earn  cameam, 
sed  inducns  earn  came.  Comp.  de  resurr.  cam.  c.  34,  and  other 
less  definite  passages  (only  in  relation  to  the  assuming  of  the 
flesh)  which  are  given  by  Miinscher  von  Colin  i  p.  261-63. 
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^^  He  indulges  in  harsh  contrasts,  such  as  Coh.  p.  6,  and  p.  84  : 

nJ6rtu6Qv^  av^^AKTf,  dti^o<av(fi  xa)  Of w *  7»iffrsuff0Vy  av^^fiiKrE,  rf/  va^oyri  xai  ^^otf'- 

fttrs  fi6f(ff  r(p  crdtruv  dif^putvuv  0««'  ^loriuaars  xai  /x/ff^ov  KdlBsn  auirrioiav, 
ix^r,riffart  rhw  0iif  xat  ^fiifirai  i)  •^\jy(ii  vyi,uv.      Ue  docs  not  make  the 

distinction  drawn  by  others,  according  to  which  the  name  'ir^aoui 
should  be  used  only  in  reference  to  his  human  nature  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Paed.  i.  ?«  p*  131,  he  says:  *0  6i  fjfiirt^oi  nratbaytayhi  ayiog 

Siitf  'I^tfoO;,  •  Tdna  «^tf  ai^S^wTorjjTo;  xa^TiytpLuv  Xoyog,     He  also  applies 

the  subject,^  X^yoj  to  his  humanity, Pa^d.  i.6,  p.  124:  *0  Xoyog  rhaurou 
iwff  ifjMv  f^i^uv  oJ/ta,  comp.  iii.  1.  p.  251,  and  Gieseler,  1.  c.  Nova- 
tian,  (c.  18,  ss.)  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  se- 
parates the  Diyine  from  the  human  nature  in  Christ  with  more 
distinctness,  and  strongly  opposes  every  attempt  at  idolizing  his 
humanity,  Patripassianism,  etc. 

^«>  P8Bd.  iii.  2,  p.  186,  (Sylb.  158,)  he  most  decidedly  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  the  Docetso,  that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  like 
other  men,  but  very  moderately  ;  comp.  Strom,  vii.  17,  p.  900, 
where  he  calls  the  DocetsB  heretics  ;  hence  the  charge  which 
Photius  (BibL  Cod.  109.)  brought  forward  against  him,  viz.  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  phantom  is  propounded  in  his  work  entitled 
the  Hypoty poses  0*^  <fOL^x<u^rivou  rht  X^yo>,  aXXd  do^ai,)  is  justly  con- 
ridered  as  unfounded.  Comp.  however  Milnscher  ed.  by  von 
Colin,  i.  p.  258.)  But,  after  all,  Clement  refines  the  human 
body  of  Jesus  to  little  more  than  a  kind  of  phantom,  Strom,  vi. 
9,  p.  775.  (Sylb.  p.  158,  given  by  Gieseler,  1.  c.  p.  12,)  where  he 
regards  the  eating  and  drinking  of  our  Lord  only  as  an  accom- 
onodation  to  human  nature,  and  calls  it  even  ridiculous  (yiXu;)) 
to  think  otherwise ;  for  according  to  him  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
iostained  by  a  Divine  power,  but  not  by  meats  and  drinks.  Cle-  | 
nent  admits  that  his  body  was  bruised  and  died,  but  he  main- 
teina  that  his  sufferings  were  only  apparent,  inasmuch  as  the 
Etedeemer  when  on  the  cross,  felt  no  pains ;  comp.  Paad.  i.  c. 
>,  p.  112,  and  Gieseler  on  that  pass.  p.  13.  Clement  also  teaches 
Aat  his  Divine  nature  was  veiled  during  his  manifestation  (x^u>J//() 
n  the  fleshy  Strom,  vii.  2,  p.  833,  though  he  does  not  use  these 
rery  words.  In  accordance  with  such  sentiments,  he  asserts  that 
Fesus  was  deformed,  Psed.  iiL  1.  sub  finem,  p.  252,  because  he 
»uld  not  otherwise  explain  Is.  liii.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
devates  the  body  of  Jesus  far  above  all  other  organisms.     The 
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Saviour  did  not  manifost  himself  by  that  beaaty  of  the  flesh 
which  RtrikcB  the  senses,  but  by  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  the 
tru€  beauty  of  the  body,  viz.  immortality.  The  same  supposition 
is  made  by  Tertullian,  do  carnc  Christi,  c.  9. :  Adeo  nee  huma- 
rat  honestatis  corpus  fuit,  nedum  coelestis  claritatis.  The  as* 
sumptiori  of  the  uninterrupted  virginity  of  Mary,  Strom,  vii.  16, 
p.  889-890.,  and  the  (apocryphal)  passage  there  cited :  Tircxir 
%mi  tu  riroxiv,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  docotic  tendency.  Dif- 
ferent views  are  entertained  by  TertulL  de  carne  Christi,  sub 
finom,  who  nevertheless  quotes  the  same  dictum. 

^^>  Gennadins  de  dogm.  eccles.  c.  2,  incorrectly  numbers  Ori- 
gen  among  those,  qui  Christum  carnem  de  cgbIo  aecum  afferre 
contonderiut :  but  his  doctrine  too  is  not  quite  free  from  Do- 
cctism.  It  is  most  fully  given  in  the  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal. 
preserved  by  Pamphilus ;  comp.  GieseUr,  I.  c.  p.  16,  17»  and 
contra  Cels.  i.  69,  70.  0pp.  i.  p.  383,  84,  (ibid.  iii.  42,  p.  474.) 
de  princ.  ii.  6,  §  6.  Horn,  in  Gen.  i.  0pp.  ii.  p.  55 :  Non  lequali- 
ter  omnos,  qui  vident,  illuminantur  a  Christo,  sed  singuli  secuu- 
dum  earn  iiiensuram  illuminantur,  qua  vim  luminis  recipere  va* 
lent.  Et  Hicuc  lion  soqualiter  oculi  corporis  nostri  illuminantur 
a  sole,  sed  quanto  quis  in  loca  altiora  conscenderit,  et  ortum 
ejus  editions  s])ecu]ae  intuitiono  fuerit  contemplatus,  tanto  am- 
pliuset  splcndoris  ejus  vim  pcrcipiet  et  caloris:  ita  etiam  mens 
nostra  quanto  altius  et  excelsius  appropinquaverit  Christo,  ac  se 
viciniorcm  splendori  lucis  ejus  objecerit,  tanto  magnificentius  et 
clarius  ejus  luminc  radiabitur.  With  this  assumption  he  con- 
nects the  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  contra  Cels.  ii.  64.  0pp. 
i.  p.  435,  and  Comment,  in  Matth.  Opp.  iii.  p.  906.  Gieaeler,  p. 
10,  Bs.,  comp.  contra  Cels.  iv.  16,  p.  511 :  £iV/  ya^  dsdp^nt  doni 

roD  \6yo\j  /lOP^aly  xa^oj;  fxccffr^  ruv  tiQ  i':rt6ri\finv  dyofjhivoif  ^ahtrat  i  Xove;, 
xai  iyyvg  fjdr,  yivofiivou  riji  a^f r^(,  q  xai  it  d^irf  yiy%\^fMvwu 

'^)  Do  princ.  iv.  31 :  Volens  Filius  Dei  pro  salute  generis  hu- 
mani  apparerc  hominibus  et  inter  homines  conversari,  auscepit 
non  solum  corpus  humanum,  ut  quidam  putant,  sed  et  animam, 
nostrarum  quidem  animarum  similem  per  naturam,  proposito 
vero  et  virtute  similem  sibi,  et  talem,  qualis  omnes  voluntates  et 
dispensationes  verbi  ac  sapientia;  indeclinabiliter  possit  implere. 
(Joh.  10.  18 ;  12.  27.  Matth.  26.  28.)  Comp.  contra  Cels.  ii.  9, 
quoted  by  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  263,  where  he  in- 
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fere  the  human  soul  of  the  Saviour  from  Mattli.  26.  38.  0rigen''8 
theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  would  easily  induce  him 
to  ask,  why  the  Son  of  God  assumed  this  very  soul,  and  not  any 
other  ?  comp.  contra  Cels.  i.  32.     (0pp.  i.  p.  350.)  de  princ.  ii. 

6.  3.  quoted  by  Miinscher,  p.  265,  ss.     According  to  Socrat.  iii. 

7,  the  Synod  of  Bostra,  (a.  d.  240,)  defended  the  proposition : 
%*+«%•►  i^flw  ^^9  waiS^ftMriffaira  in  opposition  to  Beryllus.  On  the 
christological  views  of  Origen  in  general,  see  Dorner,  ii.  2,  p. 
942,88. 

^^  Origen  observes  that  a  twofold  error  ought  to  be  guarded 
against :  (1.)  that  of  excluding  the  Logos  from  Christ,  as  if  the 
eternal  Logos  and  the  historical  Christ  were  two  distinct,  sepa- 
rate individuals ;  (2.)  that  of  confounding  the  former  with  the 
latter,  as  if  he  did  not  exist  apart  from  him,  de  princ.  iv.  c.  30  : 
...Non  ita  sentiendum  est,  quod  omnis  divinitatis  ejus  majestas 
intra  breviasimi  corporis  claustra  conclusa  est,  ita  ut  omne  ver- 
bum  Dei  et  sapientia  ejus  ac  substantialis  Veritas  ac  vita  vel  a 
patre  divulsa  sit,  vel  intra  corporis  ejus  cocrcita  et  conscripta 
brevitatem,  nee  usquam  prasterea  putetur  operata :  sed  inter 
ntrumque  causa  pietatis  esse  debet  confessio,  ut  neque  aliquid 
divinitatis  in  Christo  defuisse  credatur,  et  nulla  penitus  a  pater- 
na  substantia,  qusB  ubique  est,  facta  putetur  esse  divisio...Cap. 
31 :  Ne  quis  tamen  nos  existimet  per  haDC  illud  affirmaro,  quod 
pars  aUbi  vel  ubique :  quod  illi  sentire  possunt,  qui  naturam 
BubstantisB  incorporese  atque  invisibilis  ignorant.  Comp.  also 
contra  Cels.  iv.  5.  The  Logos  in  his  incarnate  state  is  like  the 
Bun  whose  beams  remain  pure,  wherever  they  may  shine,  (contra 
Cels.  vi.  73.)  Nevertheless,  Origen  asserts  that  he  had  laid  aside 
his  glory,  in  Jercm.  hom.  x.  7.  (0pp.  iii.  p.  186.)  The  Father 
is  the  light  as  such,  the  Son  is  the  light  which  shines  in  dark- 
ness, comp.  Comm.  in  Job.  ii.  18.  (0pp.  iv.  p.  76.)  and  de  princ. 
L  28.  The  humanity  of  Christ  has  ceased  to  exist  after  his  as- 
cension, comp.  hom.  in  Jerem.  xv.  (0pp.  iii.  p.  226. :  E/  xai  ^v 

au^^tirog  (6  tfarn;^),  dXXa  »uy  oltdafiStg  ftft-iv  a»b^wcro;.     Comp.   hom.   in 

Luc.  zxiz :  (0pp.  iii.  p.  967) :  Tunc  homo  fuit,  nunc  autem 
homo  esse  cess&vit.  See  Dorner,  1.  c.  p.  671,  ss.  Thomasius, 
p.  202,  88. 

<"^  See  Dorner,  1.  c.  p.  679,  note  40.  The  phrase  in  question 
occurs  (for  aught  we  know)  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  hom. 
in  Ezech.  iii.  3.  (Deus  homo) ;  but  it  is  implied  in  other  passages, 
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e,  <7.,  contra  Cels.  iii.  29;  yii.  17.  Comp.  TTiomaaius,  p.  203, 
note  c.  Tho  Greek  term  was  first  explained  by  Chrysostom, 
see  Suicer  tlicHaurus  sub  voce. 

A  special  question  arose  concerniog  the  risen  body  of  Christ  in  its  relation 
to  the  \x)\y  which  he  possessed  prior  to  the  resurrection.  According  to 
Jgtuttiui,  Justin^  Irenttus^  TertuUian,  Cifprian^  and  Hovetiian  Jesus  bad 
the  same  body  after  the  resurrection  which  he  had  before  it.  Comp. 
the  passa^^es  in  the  work  of  C.  X.  AfUller^  de  resurrectione  Jesu  Christi* 
vitatii  euin  excipiente  et  ascensu  in  coeluro,  sententise,  quae  in  ecclesia 
Christiana  ad  finein  u«(que  Mcculi  sexti  viguerunt.  HavnicB,  1836,  8.  p>  77. 
Some  expressions  of  Irenieus  and  TertuUian  are  sonaewbat  modified,  p. 
7H.  But  Origen  taught  in  more  definite  terms,  c.  Cels.  ii.  c.  62.  0pp.  i. 
p.  434,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  undergone  a  change,  and,  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  appealed  to  his  miraculous  appearance,  when  the  doors 

were  shut  :  K«)  iSt  yt  furm  rn*  Afdermrst  mivv  it  ci^i)  it  0uB»9if  rj»}  rif  wmx^l' 
T0t  r«v  w^  r*v  wmStttf  r«^^4ir«r»«i  r«v  yv/ttniv  r«i*»r*v  0mfuir»t  fmiHfBm*  V'*%*'* 
Comp.   C.   G4,  t>5,  }).  430:  T«»  ^Mi«iri  I;^t»ri(  r«  ;^««^r«p  i^mSiimt  rtTg  m^ktit, 

rnt  •/«*M^j«v  rixir«»r«f  i^  Bitirni  $.9  fti^r«v.  Midler^  p.  83.  Origen  does  not 
seem  to  have  believed  that  the  ancension  of  Christ  had  effected  a  further 
change  ;  for  probably  he  understands  by  the  ethereal  body,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  him  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  (c.  Cels.  iii.  41,  42.  0pp.  i.  p. 
474),  the  same  which  he  had  when  he  rose  from  the  grave.  Comp. 
MVdUr,  p.  82,  and  p.  131. 


§  67. 

THE  SINLESSNECSS  OF  CHRIST. 

Ulmann,  ubcr  die  SUndlosiglceit  Jesu,  5th  edit.  Hamb.  1846.  [Ulniann 
on  the  Sinless  Character  of  Jesus,  in  Clark's  Student's  Csbioet  Ubrary 
of  Useful  Tracts.]  Fritzsche^  de  Jifmfm^rwrtf  Jesa  Chrittif  Comment 
iv.  comp.  §  17. 

Tlie  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  Di- 
vine and  human  natures  of  Christ,  which  was  held  even 
by  the  primitive  church,  excluded  every  idea  of  the  ex- 
istence of  sin  in  him,  who  was  the  image  of  the  Deity. 
Hence  IreniBus,  TertuUiati,  Clement,  and  Origen  assert 
the  sinlessness  (anamartesia)  of  Jesus  m  the  strongest 
terms,  ^0  and  even  those  of  the  Fathers  who  do  not  ex- 
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prossly  mention  it,  at  least  presuppose  it.  In  the  scheme 
of  the  Ebionites  and  Artemonites,  this  sinlessness  was 
not  a  necessary  feature  of  his  character,  although  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  intimations  to  the  contrary.  On  the 
other  hand  Basilides  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ  with  his  system,  according  to  w^hich 
every  sufferer  bears  the  punishments  of  his  own  sins, 
though  he  used  every  possible  means  to  conceal  this  de- 
fect in  his  scheme.(^) 

^  Justin  M.  dial.  c.  Tr.  §  11,  17,  110,  et  al.  Iren,  in  the  next 
§.  TerU  de  anima  cap.41 :  Solus  enim  Deus  sine  peccato,et  boIus 
homo  sine  peccato  Christus,  quia  et  Deus  Christus.  Clem.  AL  in- 
fers (Pied.  L  2.  p.  99,)  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  be  the  judge 
of  all  men,  from  his  sinlessness.  In  Psed.  iii.  12,  p.  307,  he  speaks 
indeed  of  the  Logos  being  alone  ava/ta^ryjro;,  but  as  he  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  (comp.  the  preceding  §),  it  would  follow  that  he  re- 
garded Jesus  as  sinless,  which  is  confirmed  bj  what  he  says, 
Strom,  vii.  12,  p.  875.  (Sylb.  742) :  EFg  fitv  tZv  fMiog  6  u¥ivi^ufji,rirog 
(which  implies  still  more  than  A^afjkd^Ttirog)  ig  a^x^i  6  xu^/o;,  o  ^iXdv- 
SpfcHTOf,  «  xai  d/'  ifiag  o[»5^wto^  Concerning  Origen,  comp.  §  63, 
note  5.  Hom.  x\\.  in  Lev.  0pp.  ii.  p.  251. ..Solus  Jesus  dominus 
meus  in  hanc  generationem  mundus  ingressus  est,  etc.  In  de 
princ.  ii.  c.  6,  §  5,  6.  (Opp.  i.  p.  91,)  he  endeavours  to  remove 
the  difficulty  which  arises  when  we  assume  the  absolute  sinless* 
ness  of  our  Lord,  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  a  free  spi- 
ritual developement.  Verum  quoniambonimaliqueeligendi  facul- 
tas  omnibus  prsssto  est,  h»c  anima,  quaa  Christi  est,  ita  elegit  dili- 
gere  justitiam,  ut  pro  immensitate  dilectionis  inconvertibiliter  ei 
atque  inseparabiliter  inhsereret,  ita  ut  propositi  firmitas  et  affectus 
immendtas  et  dilectionis  inextinguibilis  calor  omnem  sensumcon- 
versioniB  atque  immutationis  abscinderet,  et  quod  in  arbitrio  erat 
positum,  longi  usus  affectu  jam,  versum  sit  in  naturam :  ita  et 
fuisse  quidem  in  Christo  humana  et  rationabilis  anima  credenda 
est,  et  nullum  sensum  vel  possibilitatem  earn  putandum  est  ha- 
buisse  peccati  (simile  of  an  iron  which  is  always  exposed  to  fire.) 
Christ  possesses  sinlessness  as  something  peculiar  to  himself; 
Sicut  vas  ipsnm,  quod  substantiam  continet  unguenti,  nullo  ge- 
nera potest  aliquid  redpere  foDtoris :  hi  vero  qui  ea  odore  ejus 
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participant,  si  Be  pauIo  longius  a  fragrantia  ejus  removcrint, 
pos8ibile  CHt,  ut  iiicidentcm  rccipiant  foetorem,  ita  Christus  ?clut 
VEH  ip8Uin,in  quo  cratunguciiti  substantiayimpossibilc  fuit,  ut  con- 
trariam  reciperet  odorem.  Participes  vero  ejus  quam  proximi 
fuerint  vaMculo,  tarn  odoris  erunt  participes  et  capaces.  Comp. 
contra   Cels.    i.    69.      0pp.  i.  p.  383:    Aih  x^g  r^i  &kXois  xal 

aX/.a  cra^rij  y^u^i;  ufMa^ria;,  (Ilebr.  iv,  15,  where  1  Pet.  ii.  22,  and 
2  Cor.  V.  21  are  also  quoted.)  The  term  Wfc^uka^nir^s  first  occara 
in  the  writings  of  Ilippolytus  {Gallandii,  bibl.  ii.  p.  466.) 

<«'  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  p.  600.     (Sylb.  606,)  and  Neander, 
Gnost.  S}'Bt.  p.  49,  ss.     Baur^  Ver8c>hnung8lehre,  p.  24. 

§  68. 

ON  BKDEMPTION  AND  ATONEMENT. 

(The  Death  of  Christ.) 

Di^sortatio  hi^torinin  doctrinsB  de  redemiione  eccleaiat,  sanguine  Jefu 
Chrihti  facta  exhibenM,  in  Cullas  edition  of  OerhartTs  loci  theolugici.  T. 
iv.  p.  106-132.  W,  C.  L.  Ziegler^  bistoria  dogtnatis  de  redemtione, 
etc.  inde  ab  ecclpsiic  priimirdiia  usque  ad  Lutheri  tempora,  Gdtt.  1791. 
(in  coiniiieiit.  tbeol.  ed.  A.  Velthasen^  T.  v.  p.  227,  »eq.)  *Bakr^  K. 
die  Lehre  der  Kircbe  voin  Tode  Jesu  in  den  eraten  3  Jahrhunderten, 
Sulzb.  1832,  reviewed  in  the  neue  Kirchenxeitung  1833,  No.  36.  Baw^ 
F.  Ch.  die  christlicbe  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung  in  ihrer  geschicht lichen 
Kntwickelung  von  der  filtesten  bis  auf  die  neuente  Zeit^  Tubingen  1836, 
(p.  1-67.) 

The  tendency  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earthy  as  such, 
was  to  redeem  men  from  sin^  and  to  reconcile  them  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  the  power  of  the  devil, 
and  restored  the  harmony  of  the  human  nature/*)  But  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  preached  by  the  Apostles^ 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  from  the  com- 
mencement thought  to  be  of  principal  importance  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  The  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
church  regarded  his  death  as  a  sacrifice  and  ransom 
(Xur^oir),  and  therefore  ascribed  to  his  blood  the  power  of 
cleansing  from  sin  and  guilt,^^'^  and  attached  a  high  im- 
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"tance,  sometimes  even  a  supernatural  efficacy  to  the 
n  of  the  cross.W     They  did  not,  however,  rest  satis- 
i  with  vague  and  indefinite  ideas,  but,  in  connection 
th  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age,  they  further  de- 
loped  the  above  doctrine,  and  represented  the  death  of 
lirist  as  the  actual  victory  over  the  devil,  the  restoration 
the  Divine  image,  and  the  source  and  condition  of  all  > 
.ppiness/*)      But,  however,  decidedly  and  victoriously 
is  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Redeemer's 
jath  manifested  itself  in  the  writings  and  lives  of  the 
athers,  as  well  as  in  the  persecutions  and  death  of  so 
any  Christians,  yet  that  theory  of  satisfaction  had  not . 
len  been  formed,  which  represents  Christ  as  satisfying 
le  justice  of  God  by  suflfering  in  the  room  of  the  sinner 
le  punishment  due  to  him.   The  term  ^^  satisfaction*  occurs 
deed  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  but  in  a  sense  essen- 
illy  diflTerent  from,  and  even  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
xjrifice  made  by  a  substitutes^^     That  the  design  of  the 
»ath  of  Christ  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  was  an  opi- 
Lon  held  by  more  than  one  of  the  Fathers  in  connection 
ith  other  doctrines.     Origen  himself  not  only  developed 
>th  the  notion  that  the  devil  had  been  outwitted,  and 
le  idea  of  a  sacrifice  founded  upon  the  typical  language 
r  the  Old  Testament,^^)  but  also  decided  in  favour  of 
le  moral  interpretation  of  Christ's  death,  which  he  did 
ot  hesitate  to  compare  with  the  heroic  death  of  other 
reat  men  of  antiquity .(^)      Ho  also  ascribed  somewhat 
f  the  effects  of  an  atonement  to  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
3  Clement  had   done   before  him.(^>      And,  lastly,  he 
nderstood  the  death  of  Jesus  in  an  idealistic  sense,  as  an 
rent  which  is  not  limited  to  this  world  nor  to  one  single 
loment  of  time,  but  which  has  come  to  pass  in  heaven  as 
ell  as  on  earth,  embraces  all  ages,  and  is  also  of  infinite 
aportance  to  the  other  world.(^) 

^^^  "  Christianity  is  not  only  the  religion  of  redemption,  inas- 
uch  as  it  realizes  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
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human  in  the  person  of  the  G  adman,  hut  also  the  religion  of  com- 
jdeie  and  absolute  reconciliation.**  Baur,  1.  c.  p.  6.  Conceniing 
tlio  relation  in  wliicli  redemption  standd  to  reconciliation,  ibid. 
On  negative  and  positive  redemption,  sco  Neander,  Kirchong.  L 
p.  1070,  [tran»l.  ii.  p.  310.]  According  to  Justin  AL,  the  reno- 
vation and  restoration  of  mankind  is  brought  about  by  the  doG- 
trine  of  Christ  Apol.  I.  23 :  r^oMf^o;  a»3^wTo;  raZra  ifias  idJda^n  iw 
AWayfi  xai  irravayuyfi   roZ    df^ooiVthv;  ^ivou;.     Comp.   ApoL  II.  & 

Coh.  ad  Graec.  38.  dial.  c.  Try  ph.  ^21;  §  83,  and  §  30:  'A«l 

ydi  rm  6%ijtioyiuv,  d  iffriv  dXXirsia  rr,e  ^ionfidai  roD  Oiou,  a7;  vdXeu  «|^ 
iX'jyoZfi^iff  rot  Sib*  dti  otd  *l9}tfoD  X^/ffroD  tfU»n2^i}39Mci  va^axaXoD/Afy  Uafura 
rh  ivtarfs^ai  <r^&;  0c oy  3/  auroD  d,abi,tioi  w.ctiv.  Bo);3iv  ydo  ixsnov  xai  Xvr^»- 
rr,^  xaXoZfLS^'  cu  xai  rr,v  roZ  oi^o^taro;  /tf^ur  xai  rd  6ai/u,6via  r^fobf/,  x.  r.  K 

Irenceus  speaks  ratlier  of  the  positive  aspect,  iii.  18.  (20.)  20. 

(22.)  p.  214 Filius  hominis  factus  est,  ut  assuesceret  homi- 

nem  |)ercipero  Deum  et  assuesceret  Deum  habitare  in  homine, 
sec.  placitum  Patris.  The  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on 
through  all  the  stages  of  life  which  Christ  represented  in  him* 
self,  so  that  death  appears  as  the  crown  of  the  entire  work,  ii. 
22.  4.  p.  147  :  Onines  enim  venit  per  semetipsum  salyare :  omnee, 
inquam,  qui  per  cum  reuascuntur  in  Deum,  infantes  et  parvulos 
et  pucros  et  juvenes  et  seniores.  Ideo  per  oranem  venit  leta- 
tem,  et  infantibus  infans  factus,  sanctificans  infantes;  in  par- 
vulis  parvulus.  sanctificans  banc  ipsam  habentes  astatem,  simul, 
et  exemplum  illis  pictatis  effectus  et  justitiae  et  subjcctionis :  in 
juvenibus  juvenis,  exemplum  juvenibus  fiens,  et  sanctificans  Do- 
mino ;  sic  et  senior  in  senioribus,  ut  sit  perfectus  magister  in 
omnibus,  non  solum  secundum  expositionem  veritatis,  sed  et  se- 
cundum 9Dtatem,  sanctificans  simul  et  seniores,  exemplum  ipsis 
quoquc  fiens ;  dcinde  et  u^que  ad  mortem  pervenit,  ut  sit  pri- 
roogenitus  ex  mortuis,  ipso  primatum  tenens  in  omnibus,  prin- 
ceps  vitse,  prior  omnium  et  pra3cedens  omnes.  Comp.  y.  16. — 
Comp.  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  12.     Ckm.  Coh.  p.  6,  p.  23 :  •fta»?;  * 

oux  hyri^  ^fiififLara  en,  «/  rrii  rr>Avrii  ocTftf'-ratf/tf voi,  dfa^otrtc  6t  Wi  nif  a>.j- 
^s/av.  Ta'jTfi  TOi  ri,u,ui;,  f/t  rrj;  ocvoa/a;  uio/  <rorf,  btd  r^9  ^fXa»3^«na»  roDf 
Xo'you  vuv  u/oi  ytyttyafMiv  roD  0e6u.  Paed.  i.  2,  p.  100  :  "Btfl'/v  oSv  •  *«u- 
hayuiyhi  rifiuiv  Xcyoi  hid  rra^ansgiuv  ^ioaTSurtxh^  ruv  va^d  pxtaif  rf ;  ^^fxf^i 
va^ijv,,,y.6yoi  dt  6  var^ixh^  fiovoi  ioriv  dv^ooartvuf  iar^h^  d9^ffn}^rHf 
vatutvioi  xai  scr^do;  dyio;  yoaousrig  -^ux^S*     Comp.  i.  9,   p.    147,  L  12, 

p.  158,  quis  div.  salv.  p.  951,  52.  (Comparison  with  the  merci- 
ful Samaritan.)     Origen  also  (contra  Cels.  iii.  28.     0pp.  L  p. 
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465,)  perceiTes  in  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  the  eommencement  of  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  which  is  progressively  developed  in  mankind  : 

'On  dv*  fXf/»ov  n^^aro  3f/a  xai  dt^ooj^ivti  tfvrjpama^ot  fvifti'  W  19  ax^odtThri 
rj|7^(  rh  Sf/^rf^y  x^votutf  yUrirau  3i/a  oux  iv  /i6v(f)  rf  'lyjtroD  aK\a 
xal  9a€t  roTi  fjktrii  roD  vicnxitiv  avaXafjkSdfouffi  jS/or,  ov  'l^jtrou^ 

^  Bam.  c  5 :  Propter  hoc  Dominus  sustinuit  tradere  corpus 
fluum  in  exterminium,  ut  remissione  peccatorum  sanctificemur, 
quod  est  sparsione  sanguinis  illius,  etc.,  comp.  c.  7,  11,  and  12. 

Gem,  Rom.  ad  Cor.  l.  C.  7 :  'An wVoi/tiy  f/;  rh  o^fi^a,  roD  X^/^oD  xa) 
lhatfM\  flip;  ftfr/y  rlfun  rip  Sf  j)  (oJxa)  auroC^,  on  d/d  ri^v  fifjktrhaf  ^fianj^/av 
fx;)^u^»  ron-i  rjD  x^tf^ct^  /Afravo/a;  ;^d^/i'  xtrr^nyxtit^  COmp.  1.  C.  2,  where 
the  ««34/(MHw  auroD  grammatically  refer  to  0?^;.     {Mohler,  Patro- 

logy,  i.  p.  61.)     Ign.  ad  Smym,  6  :  Mtidflg  'xXamt^u.     Kal  rd  irou-  \ 
^9ia  xal  fi  di^a  rwf  dyyiXm^  xai  0/  of^p^o»rf ;  omroi  rt  xai  dioaroi^  idv  /tti) 

viert{t6usi9  tig  rh  alfSM  x^itfrot;,  xdxf/vo/(  x^/V/(  hrt¥,  (He  also  defended 
the  reality  of  his  bodily  sufferings  in  opposition  to  the  DocetaB, 
e.  2.)  Comp.  Hiifling^  die  Lehre  der  Apostolischen  Vater  vom 
Opfer  im  christlichen  Cultus,  1841.  According  to  Justin  M,, 
the  design  of  Christ's  incarnation  is  his  sufferings  for  the  good 

of  mankind,  Apol.  ii.  13  :  A/  n/iai  a^f^i^voi  y9ywiv,ov(ai  xai  rZf  flTO^Sr 

rSf9  ifAtri^w  tfviAfiiroxoi  yt*6fiivog  xai  7affiv  irotfi<ffiTai,      Comp.    Apol.  i. 

32 ;  Ai'  oi/ftaro;  xe^ou^uf  roug  T/tfTfvofra;  aitrf,  i.  63 ;  dial.  c.  Tryp. ' 

{  40-439  and  §  95.    Justin  also  calls  the  death  of  Jesus  a  sacri-  { 

fice  (v^tff  A^a),  comp.  the  passages  quoted  by  Bdhr,  p.  42,  and ' 

Semisch,  ii.  p.  418»  ss.     The  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 

also  abound  with  passages  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of 

Jesus,  Coh.  p.  869  comp.  Bdhr^  1.  c.  p.  76,  ibid.  88.     Psdd.  i.  9,  p. 

148,  ii.  2,  p.  177,  {dtrrhv  rb  alfia  rov  xup/ou),  and  Other  passages.    A 

mystical  interpretation  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  Paad.  ii.  8,  p.  214, 

15,  (with  reference  to  Hebr.  ix.  22),  a  passage  which  Bahr  has 

overlooked.     In  the  treatise  qa.  dives  salvus  34,  p.  954,  the , 

phrase  occurs :  aJfia  ecoD  vatdhg  (not  iraidb;  roD  0foD) ;  hence  the 

assertion  of  Bahr  (p.  116,)  that  the  Lutheran  phrase  '<  the  blood 

of  God/'  would  have  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the 


»  *'  Inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  sentiments  of  Origen,  which  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  simple  truth  of  Scripture ;  but  they  may  also  be 
io  interpreted  as  to  a^ee  with  the  example  of  wholesome  doctrine.  T/u*  lai. 
Ur  Iff  umdouhiedly  better  and  more  charitable  than  the  former,'*  Mosh^im, 
transl.  p.  297- 
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FitlK^FM  of  this  ]MM'i«)d,  cannot  be  admitted  iu  its  full  extent 
Concorning  the  eflicacy  of  his  death,  see  Strom,  iv.  7.  583,  and 
othiT  pa88ages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
C4oment,  as  Piiih)  had  done  before  him,  and  Origen  did  after 
liim,  applies  the  idea  of  tlic  priestly  office  of  Christ  in  an  ideal 
sense  to  the  Logos,  without  any  reference  to  the  death  which 
he  suffered  in  his  human  nature,  comp.  Bahr,  p.  81. 

<^'  The  fact  that  the  heathen  charged  the  Christians  with  ren* 
dering  homage  to  all  that  were  crucified,  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  47. 
0pp.  i.  p.  422,)  shows,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  latter  held  the 
cross  in  high  esteem.  On  the  symbolical  signification  of  the 
cross,  and  the  earlier  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  allegorists 
concerning  the  blood  of  Christ,  comp.  §  29,  note  3.  Ou  the  ef- 
fects of  the  cross  upon  the  demons,  see  §  52,  note  4. 

W  »«  77ig  notion  that  the  death  of  Christ  represented  the  vie- 
tory  over  the  devil,  was  so  agreeable  to  the  entire  circle  of  ideas  in 
which  these  times  moved,  that  it  was  very  dijfficult  to  abandon  it" 
Baur,  1.  c  p.  28.  He  also  maintains  that  this  mode  of  consider- 
ing the  deatli  of  Christ  was  transferred  from  the  Gnostics  to  the 
cliurch  by  dimply  converting  tlie  person  of  the  demiurgus  into 
that  of  the  devil.  (?)  It  is  represented  in  this  period  by  Irenceus. 
His  train  of  reasoning  is  the  following :  Man  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  devil  by  violating  the  Divine  commandment. 
This  state  of  bondage  lasted  from  Adam  to  Christ.  The  latter 
delivers  men  by  rendering  perfect  obedience  on  the  cross,  and 
paying  a  ransom  with  his  blood.  God  did  not  rescue  their  souls 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  by  force,  as  the  devil  himself  had 
done,  but  secundam  suadelam  (e.  e.  according  to  Baur,  1.  c.,  the 
devil  was  himself  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  treated.)  But  Duncker^  p.  237,  refers  the  suadcla  more 
correctly  to  man,  who  Wiis  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  de?il 
by  the  better  conviction  he  had  gained  through  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  devil  liad  indeed  employed  suadela  (persuasion) 
in  relation  to  man,  but  force  in  relation  to  God.  Sinoe  maa 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  service  of  the  devil,  as  he  had  vo- 
luntarily placed  himself  under  his  sway,  the  judicial  rela- 
tion in  which  God  stands  to  man  was  restored,  comp«  Iren.  adv. 
Haer.  v.  1.  1.  From  this  he  infers  the  necessity  of  the  Saviour's 
twofold  nature  (the  more  Irenieus  in  this  particular  point  de- 
parts from  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  age,  the  more  his  views 
approach  those  of  Anselm  in  a  later  period)  iii.  18.  7 :  *Hv««i»  rk 
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•ux  ay  lixaJni  ut%r^n  o  t;c^^o«,  comp.  V.  21.  3.  iii.  19.  3 :  'iiavt^  yrl^ 

if  €l»^^«T«(  tva  va^tfSig,  oiirw;  xoi  Xoyo;  ha  6o^a<^fi,  etc.  (comp.   §  65, 

note  3.)  Both  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  his  blood  as  a  ransom  (v.  1.  1. :  T^J  /3/V  oZv  aifAan  Xur^u-  ; 

Mf&f vou  ifJMg  rou  xv^/oi»,  xai  d6vrtQ  rriv  -^i^u^r^v  utio  tojv  fi/j,iri9cav  'v|/up^ii;v,  xai 
r^f  9d9xa  r^v  lauroD  air/  rwy  rffiiri^uv  aa^xutv^  etc.)  form  in  the  system 

of  Irena^us  the  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
to  which  is  added  the  positive  one,  the  communication  of  a  new 
principle  of  life,  iii.  23.  7.  Comp.  Baur,  1.  c.  p.  30-42.  Bdhr, 
p.  55-72.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  in  his 
writings  kept  in  the  background,  see  Duncktr,  p.  252. 

*^  On  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  term  satisfactio,  comp. 
Munscher,  Handh.  i.  p.  223.  Bdhr^  p.  90,  ss.  On  the  question 
whether  Justin  M.  propounded  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  see 
Semufch,  p.  423,  424.  The  answer  to  it  must  mainly  depend  on 
the  interpretation  of  u«rf^,  which  frequently  occurs  in  his  wri- 
tings, Apol.  i.  63 ;  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  88,  and  other  passages  quoted 
by  Semufch.  The  curse  under  which  Christ  was  laid,  was  only 
apparent,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  90,  93,  95,  96.  From  Tert.  de  pajn. 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  do  pat.  13,  de  pud.  9,  it  is  evident  "  that  he  ap- 
plies t/ie  term  satis  facer e  to  such  as  make  amends  for  tJieir  own 
sins  by  confession  and  repentance  which  shows  itself  by  works  ;' 
but  he  never  understands  by  it  satisfactio  vicaria  in  the  sense 
which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  That  Tertullian  was  far 
from  entertaining  such  notions,  may  be  proved  from  de  cultu 
fern.  i.  1,  and  the  interpretation  which  he  gives  to  Gal.  iii.  13, 
contra  Judseos  10  ;  he  there  represents  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed,  as  a  curse,  but  not  the  hanging  on  the  tree  (for 
Christ  was  not  accursed  by  God,  but  by  the  Jews);  thus  also 
contra  Marc.  v.  5,  and  other  passages  which  are  quoted  by  Bdhr, 
p.  89,  68.  In  other  points  his  views  resemble  those  of  Irenosus, 
ibid.  p.  100-104. 

(*>  Origen  held  both  these  notions,  that  of  Irena)us  concern- 
ing the  victory  over  the  devil,  which  he  however  represented  as 
an  act  of  deception  on  the  part  of  God,  and  that  of  a  voluntary 
sacrifice.  But  the  latter  is  not  made  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
justice,  but  must  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  God.  Comp.  Baur, 
p.  43-67.  Bdhr,  p.  Ill,  ss.  TAowiajfi*/^,  p.  214,  ss.  His  in- 
terpretation of  Is.  liii.  3,  comes  nearest  to  the  view  entertained 
D  later  timcB  by  Anselm,  Comment,  in  Job.  Tom.  28, 14.    0pp. 

o 
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IV.  p.  392.  Ddhr^  p.  151  .•  But  Origen  departs  from  the  eccle- 
Hiastical  doctrine  of  satibfaction  in  the  manner  in  which  be  ex- 
plains, e.  g.j  the  sufferings  in  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane,  and  the 
exclamation  of  Christ  on  the  cross:  My  Ood,  mj  God,  etc 
Bahr,  p.  147-149. 

*^'  Conip.  the  19.  Tom.  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  286.  and  the  pas- 
sage hcforo  quoted  from  the  28.  Tom.  p.  393,  contra  Cels.  L  1, 

p.  (^9:  'Ort  6  arau^Ui^ii;   ixuv  rtZrov  Hf  i)dfartv  urfp  roC  rut  d^^^wrm 
yito'j^  diib'i^firo,  dmXoyot  roTi  aVc^afoDtfi  UTf^  rraT»t6uv  f<r/  rtp  gffiacu  Xjufuxa 
Kctxrfieuvra  xara^r^.aara    jj  dpb^im  J  duavXbiag,      These   human  sacri- 
fices were  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  influence  exerted 
by  tlio  demons,  which  was  to  be  removed  by  them ;  see  Baur,  p. 
45,  and  Mosheim,  in  a  note  to  the  translation  of  that  passage,  p. 
;  70.^ — The  death  of  Christ  also  gave  an  additional  weight  to  his 
doctrine^  and  was  the  cause  of  its  propagation,  Horn,  in  Jerem. 
10.  2,  comp.  Bahi%  p.  142,  who  observes :  that  no  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  this  period  beside   Origen    distinctly   mentions  this 
point.     This  idea  bears  indeed  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the 
modern   rationalistico-moral   notions  concerning   the   death  of 
Christ,     lie  also  compares  the  death  of  Jesus  with  that  of  So- 
crates, contra  Cels.  ii.  17.  0pp.  i.  p.  403,  4,  and  regards  it  as  a 
moral  lever  to  strengthen  the  courage  of  his  followers,  ibid.  40- 
42,  p.  418,  19. 

^•'  Clement  already  believed  that  the  death  of  the  martyrs 
in  some  degree  atoned  for  sin,  Strom,  iv.  9,  p.  596,  comp.  p. 
602.  3,  likewise  Orig.  Comm.  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  153,  54,  exhort, 
ad  Martyr.  50.  0pp.  i.  p.  309  :  Ta;i^x  d«  xa/  av^^f^  n/A/'y  alfiMrt  rw 
'iTi^oZ  r,yuo6.(i^rilJi,iv (tXitui  rf  Ti/d,i(f)  aifiari  rZv /laorv^w  dyo^^it^nui 

<^>  This  view  rests  upon  Col.  i.  20.  Comment,  in  Joh.  i.  40. 

0pp.  iv.  p.  41,  42  :    Oj  fio^ov  UTtP  d>^^utvuv  avt^avtv^  dX>«d  xai  uvi^  rfir 

Xo/irwr  XoyixS/r.  Do  princ.  iv.  25.  Opp.  1.  p.  188.  {Red.  p.  79, 
and  364.)  There  are  two  altars  on  which  sacrifice  is  made,  an 
earthly  and  a  heavenly  one,  llom.  in  Lev.  i.  3.  Opp.  ii.  p.  186. 
ii.  3.  ibid.  p.  190,  comp.  Bdhr,  p.  119,  ss.  Bdur,  p.  64.  JTuh 
masiusy  p.  214-217.     Redepenning,  Orig.  iL  p.  463. 


*  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Origen  immediatelj  afterwardf  eon* 
nects  this  passage  with  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  and  applies  to  Christ  in  a  higher  degrm 
what  is  there  said  in  reference  to  the  Apostles. 
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From  all  that  has  beeo  taid  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  qaestion,  it  would 
follow  that  the  primitife  church  held  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sufferings^ 
but  not  that  of  vicarious  satisfaction.  But  we  should  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  negative  aspect  of  this  inference,  so  as  to  justify  or  to 
identify  it  with  that  later  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  which 
would  exclude  everything  that  is  mysterious.  Comp.  B'dhr^  p.  5 — 8,  and 
J7S— 180. 

§69. 

DESCENSUS  AD  INFEROS. 

DkUlmaier^  J.  A,^  Historia  dogmatis  de  descensu  Christi  ad  inferos,  Altorf. 
1762t  8«  Semler^  J,  A.,  Observatio  historico-dogmatica  de  vario  et  im- 
parl veternm  studio  in  recolenda  historia  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos, 
Hal.  1775.  J,  Clay  sen,  dogmatis  de  descensu  Jesu  Christi  ad  inferos 
hi«(toriam  biblicam  atque  ecclesiastieam  composuit,  Hafn.  1801.  Comp. 
Pott^  £pp*  cath.  Ezc.  iii.  [Comp.  also,  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  v.  art. 
and  Heylff%^  on  the  Creed,  vi.  art.]  J,  L,  Konig,  die  Lehre  von  Christi 
Holtenfahrt,  nach  der  h.  Schrift,  der  altesten  Kirche,  den  christlichen 
Symbolen  und  nach  ihrer  viel  umfasscnden  Bedeutung.     Frankf.  1842. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Fathers  of  this  period,  with  the 
exception  of  Origen,  Umited  the  eflScacy  of  Christ's  death 
to  this  world.  But  several  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  thought  that  it  was  also  retrospective  in 
its  effects^  and  inferred  from  some  aUusions  in  !Scrip- 
ture,0  that  Christ  descended  in  the  abode  of  the  dead 
(Hades^^  to  announce  to  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  etc. 
which  were  there  kept,  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  to  conduct  them  with  him  into  his 
glorious  kingdom  .^^) 

«>>  Acts  ii.  27,  31.  (Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8.)  Eph.  iv.  9.  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
20,  (in  connection  with  Psalm  xvi.  10.) — On  the  clause  descen* 
(lit  ad  inferos  in  the  Apostles'  creed,  which  is  of  later  origin* 
see  Rufin.  expos,  p.  22,  (ed.  Fell)  King^  p.  169,  ss.  Pott^  I.  c. 
p.  300.     [Pearwn,  1.  c.  p.  237.] 

^'Apocryphal  narrative  in  the  Ev.  Nic.  c.  17 — 27.  (Tliilo, 
Cod.  Ap.  i.  p.  667,  ss.)  Ullmann^  historisch  odcr  m jthisch  ?  p. 
22S.  An  allusion  is  found  in  the  Testament  of  the  xii  patriarchs, 
Grabe,  Spic.  PP.  Saec.  i.  p.  250.  On  the  passage  in  the  oration 
of  Thaddeiis  quoted  by  Bus.  i.  13 :  Kart^n  as  rhv  f  dijv  xai  l^t^t^i 
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aimuv  xfxo/;a9jaf»cu;,   xai  7w»  xari/S^  Ato»o;,  a»f/3ij  df  /xrrd   voXXou  S^>goii 

»^b;  rw  carfjtt  aurou,  comp.  Vules, — Tho  passage  from  the  longer 
edition  of  hjn.  Ep.  ad.  Trail,  c.  9.  ii.  p.  64,  is  doubtful ;  and 
that  from  tiie  Shepherd  of  Hernias^  Sim.  ix.  c.  IG,  refers  more 
properly  to  the  Apostles.  Justin  M.  also  supposes  that  Christ 
preached  in  the  nether  world,  dial.  c.  Tryj>h.  §  72.  Comp.  5^ 
viisch,  ii.  p.  414.  More  definite  is  the  language  ot  Iren,  it.  27, 
(45.)  p.  2G4,  (347.)  t.  31,  p.  331,  (461.)  Tert.  dean.  7, and 55. 
CleiH.  Strom,  vi.  6,  p.  762 — 67.  and  ii.  9,  p.  452,  (where  he 
quotes  the  passage  from  Hermas ;)  the  latter  is  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Oriff.  contra 
Cels.  ii.  43.  0pp.  i.  p.  419,  in  libr.  Reg.  Ilom.  ii.  0pp.  ii.  p. 
492 — 98,  especially  towards  the  close.  Comp.  Konig.  p.  97. 
Among  the  heretics  we  may  mention  the  opinion  of  Marcion, 
that  Christ  did  not  deliver  the  patriarchs,  but  Cain,  the  people 
of  Sodom,  and  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  demi- 
urgus.  Iren.  i.  27,  (29.)  p.  106,  (Gr.  104.)  [On  the  opinions 
of  tlie  Fathers,  comp.  also  Pearson,  1.  c.  p.  239,  245,  as.,  and 
lUylyny  1.  c.  p.  264,  ss.] 

§70. 

TIIE  ECOSOMT  OF  REDEMPTION. 

Ileu}tner^  IL  Z.,  bistoria  antiqnior  Hoginatis  de  modo  salntia  tenends 
et  justificationiit,  etc.     Wittemb.  1805.  4. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section^  it  is 
evident  that  the  primitive  church  generally  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  tho  only  way  of  salvation,  and  the  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man.  But  all  men  were  re- 
quired to  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent act,  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  obtained  for 
tlicm,  and  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  every  one.^^)  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  made  dependent  both  on  true 
repentance,^^)  and  the  performance  of  good  works,  W 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Fathers,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  sometimes  used  language  which  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  favourable  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  meri- 
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torlousness  of  good  works/*)  Nevertheless  all  agreed  in 
making  Jaith  (in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  doctrine) 
the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  salvation/'^)  and  acknow- 
ledged that  it  alone  possesses  the  power  of  making  men 
happy  by  bringing  about  an  intimate  union  (unio  mys- 
tica)  between  them  and  God/^)  Though  the  will  of 
man  was  generally  admitted  to  be  free,  yet  it  was  also 
felt  that  it  must  be  assisted  by  Divine  grace/'  and  thus 
gradually  arose  the  idea  of  an  eternal  decree  of  God, 
(jn-edestination),  which  however  was  not  yet  thought  to 
be  unconditional .(^)  Origen,  in  particular,  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  relation  of  predestination  to  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  in  such  a  manner  as  should  not  en- 
danger the  latter.(^> 

^**  This  follows  from  the  above  paw»ag08  on  human  liberty, 

J9tstin  A/.,  dial.  C.  Tryph.  §  95 :  E'  Aurav&oDvn;  M  roTi  ri,ua^Tr,fji.i¥Oti 
Koi  i^iypovrti  roDrov  S%ou  rhfX^tffrhv  xai  ^uXcctftfovre;  auroO  rag  nroXctg  ravra 
f^fffrf,  aftffii  UfLi*  rm  dfJka^TiStf  Srt  tarat,  vf^otTirov,     Comp.  Orig.  COntra 

Cels.  iii.  28.  0pp.  i.  p.  465,  (in  connection  with  what  was  men- 
tioned §  68),  according  to  which  every  one  who  lives  in  com- 
pliance with  the  precepts  of  Chriftt,  obtains  through  him  friend- 
ehip  with  God,  and  is  vitally  united  to  him. 

^  The  very  circumstance  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  primitive 
church,  sins  committed  after  baptism  are  less  easily  pardoned 
(Clem.  Strom,  iv.  24.  p.  ()34.  Sylb.  536.  C),  and  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  first  ages  prove  this. — As  regards 
Iftframo,  Clement  was  aware  of  the  distinction  afterwards  made 
between  contritio  and  attritio,  Strom,  iv.  6,  p.  580:  ToDA^8ravooDl^. 

rbQ  ik  r^o^m  du«*  o  /ikf  MivSnficg^  ^ojSoc  tvi  roT;  v^a^iTsiv^  6  di  idiairtoofy  ri 
iu€^vkL  ^  9fhg  iavriif  rng  >|/u;^ii;  fx  CuireidTiascug. — On  /tirafo/a  comp.  also 

p£ed.  i.  9.  146.  and  quis  div.  salv.  40.  p.  957. 

^  Hernias,  Pastor,  iii.  7  :  Oportet  cum,  qui  agit  poenitentiam, 
affligere  animam  suam  et  humilem  animo  se  prasstare  in  omni 
negotio  et  vexationes  multas  variasque  perferrc.  Juiftin  M,  also 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  external  manifestation  of  repentance 
by  tears,  etc.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  141.  Cijpr,  do  opere  et  eleem. 
p.  167.  (237  Bal.) :  Loquitur  in  scripturis  divinis  Spir.  S.  et  dicit 
(Prov.  zv.  29.) :   Eleemosynis  et  tide  delicta  purgantur.    Non 
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utique  ilia  delicto,  quae  fuerant  ante  coDtracto,  nam  ilia  Christi 
sanguine  ct  sanctificatione  purgantur.  Item  denuo  dicit  (Eccles. 
iii.  3d.)  :  Sicut  aqua  cxtinguit  ignem,  sic  eleemosyna  extingnit 
peccatum.  Ilic  quoque  ostcnditur  et  probatur,  quia  sicut  layacro 
aquo)  Balutaris  gohcnna)  ignis  extinguitur,  ito  eleomosynis  atqoe 
opcrationibus  justis  delictorum  flamma  sopitar..  Et  quia  semel 
in  baptiamo  rcmissa  peccatorum  datur,  assidua  et  jugis  operaiio 
baptismi  instar  imitoto  Dei  nirsus  indulgentiam  largitur  (with 
a  further  appeal  to  Luke  xi.  41.)  Tears  arc  also  of  great  impor- 
tance, Ep.  31,  p.  64.  Kcttb.  p.  323,  389.  Origen,  Horn,  in  Le?. 
ii.  4.  Opp.  ii.  p.  190,  91,  enumerates  7  remissiones  peccatorum: 
1.  that  which  is  granted  in  baptism  ;  2.  that  which  is  obtained 
by  martyrdom ;  3.  by  alms,  (Luke  xi.  41) ;  4.  by  forgiveness 
which  we  grant  to  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us,  (Matth. 
vi.  14) ;  5.  by  the  conversion  of  others,  (James  v.  20) ;  6.  by 
exceeding  great  love,  (Luke  vii.  47 ;  1  Pot.  iv.  8) ;  7.  by  pen- 
nance  and  repentance  :  Est  adhuc  et  septima,  licet  dura  et  la^ 
boriosn,  per  poDnitcntiam  remissio  peecatorum,  cum  lavat  pec- 
cator  in  lacrymis  stratum  suum,  et  fiunt  ei  lacryms  6U»  panes 
die  ac  nocte,  et  cum  non  erubescit  sacerdoti  Domini  indicare 
peccatum  suum  et  quserere  medicinam.  On  the  merit  of  the 
martyrs,  comp.  §  68.  The  intercession  of  confessors  yet  living 
is  opposed  by  Tert,  de  pud.  22.  Cyprian  also  limits  their  influ- 
ence to  the  day  of  judgment,  de  lapsis  p.  129,  (187.) — Concem- 
ing  a  first  and  second  penance^  see  Hermce  Pastor.  Mand.  iv.  3. 
Clenu  Strom,  ii.  13,  p.  459  :  Ka/    oux  oT?  6v6n»c9  aureiflf  x*^  8  rl 

different  views  of  TertuIIian  be/ore  and  after  his  conversion  to 
Montanism  may  be  seen  by  comparing  de  poenit.  7.  with  de  pud. 
18.  On  the  controversy  between  Cyprian  and  the  Novatians 
see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 

^*>  Traces  of  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  works  (opera  su- 
pererogatoria)  are  found  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hemuu,  Simfl. 
Lib.  iii.  5.  3 :  Si  prseter  ea  quae  non  mandavit  Dominus  aliquod 
boni  adjeceris,  majorem  dignitatem  tibi  conquires  et  honoratior 
apud  Dominum  oris,  quam  eras  futurus.  Origen  speaks  in  a 
similar  manner,  Ep.  ad  Kom.  Lib.  iii.  Opp.  T.  iv.  p.  507,  (he 
makes  a  subtile  distinction  between  the  unprqfitcAle  servant* 
Luke  xvii.  10,  and  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  Matth,  xxv. 
21,  and  appeals  to  1  Cor.  vii.  25,  concerning  the  virgins.) 

<^'  During  the  present  period,  in  which  the  attention  of  men 
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WIS  principally  directed  to  theoretical  knowledge,  faith  was  for 
the  most  part  considered  as  historico-dogmatic  faith  in  its  rela- 
tion to  yvSi^ti,  (comp.  §  34.)  This  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
knowledge  in  Divine  things  justifies,  while  ignorance  condemns. 
Minueiua  Fel.  35 :  Imperitia  Dei  sufficit  ad  pa)nam,  notitia  pro- 
dest  ad  veniam.  Theaphilus  of  Antioch  also  knows  of  a  fides 
historica  alone,  upon  which  he  makes  salvation  to  depend,  i.  14 : 

*AT&dff^/v  oSr  "kafim  r»r  ytnfiivuv  xai  ^^oavairtpuvfifiivottt  ovx  avisrui^  aXK^ 
«r#rfUM  4r(#S«^aMr  Si^,  ^  kit  /3ou>,j/  xai  ffu  birordyrji^i,  morthbiv  axirijj^  fi^  yur 
^Tic^j^a^y  ^ru^ni  diftutfAip^i  ran   fv  asutiCii  rtfAustatc,      But   though   it 

was  reserved  for  men  of  later  times  to  investigate  more  pro- 
foundly the  idea  of  justifying  faith  in  the  Paulino  sense,  yet  cor- 
rect views  on  this  subject  were  not  entirely  wanting  during  this 
period,  comp.  Clem.  Rom.  £p.  i.  ad  Cor.  37-39.  TertulL  adv. 
Marc.  V.  3 ;  Ex  fidci  libertate  justificatur  homo,  non  ex  Icgis  ser- 
vitute,  quia  Justus  ex  fide  vivit.  According  to  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ^t^  is  not  only  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  God  (Coh. 
p.  9),  but  by  it  we  are  also  made  the  children  of  God,  ib.  p.  23. 
(comp.  §  68,  note  1),  p.  69.  Clement  accurately  distinguishes 
between  theoretical  and  practical  unbelief,  and  understands  by 
the  latter  the  want  of  susceptibility  of  Divine  impressions,  a  car- 
nal mind  which  would  have  everything  in  a  tangible  shape, 
Strom,  ii.  4,  p.  436.— Origen  in  Num.  Hom.  xxvi.  0pp.  iii.  p. 
369 :  Impossibile  est  salvari  sine  fide.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom. 
0pp.  iv.  p.  517  :  Etianisi  opera  quis  habeat  ex  lege,  tamen,  quia 
non  sunt  ffidificata  supra  fundamcntum  fidci,  quamvis  videantur 
esse  bona^  tamen  operatorem  suum  justificare  non  possunt, 
quod  eis  deest  fides,  quse  est  signaculum  eorum,  quijustificautur 
a  Deo. 

^^  elements  Coh.  p.  90  :  '^ft  ^ni  ayiag  xa)  /Aaxap/as  TOLXjrrii  d\/vdfi.io»i^ 
di*  ii  oi3^wco/c  avfi^voXtriviroi  Qtog  x.  r,  X.  Quis.  div.  salv.  p.  951  : 
*Om>  yd^  dya^f  ng  rh»  Qiht^  rotfour^  xai  vXic¥  iydorf^tfJ  rou  0(O'j  va^advtrai. 

Ideal  quietism,  Fsdd.  i.  13,  p.  160 :  TiXo;  de  hn  ^-.offt^sia;  n  dthiog 
dfdratf^s  h  rw  0ifp.  Comp.  iii-  7,  p.  277,  78,  (in  reference  to 
riches  in  God),  Strom,  ii.  16,  p.  467,  68.  iv.  22.  p.  627,  630. 

^*  Teri.  ad  uxor.  i.  8 :  Quaedam  sunt  divinae  liberalitatis, 
qtuedam  nostrsB  operationis.  Quae  a  Domino  indulgentur,  sua 
gratia  ^bemantur;  quad  ab  homiue  captantur,  studio  pcrpe- 
trantur*  cf.  do  virg,  vel.  10,  de  patient.  1.  adv.  Hermog.  5. 
Austin  3/1  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  look  favourably  at  Sjner- 
gisflL      Comp.  Just.  ApoL  i.  10.  Dial.  c.  Tr.  §  32.     Coh.  i.  99. 
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Strom.  V.  13,  p.  696.  vii.  7,  p.  860:  'He  St  o  lar^  bytkif  m^/tnu 

fon^youffi  flr^o;  ^yfil/Wv  n  xal  tit^^yiav,  Quis.  div.  galv.  p.  947: 
BouXo/iivai;  fiU  ye^^  6  0iof  ra?;  •s)/M;^ar;  ^vtvivnT.  and  thu8  Orijr.  Horn. 
Id  Pb.  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  571  :  Ti  rou  Xo//xou  aya^^^r  /bi/xrov  f0<nv  fx  n  ni( 
4r^oa«^ftffw;  aOrov  xoe/  rij;  tfuuTvioutfig;  di/a;  dvva/M»(  r^  ra  xaXX/tfra  r^ 

X^joii'v,  comp.  de  princ.  iii.  1. 18.  0pp.  i.  p  129,  and  22,  p.  137  (on 
Rom.  ix.  16,  and  tho  apparent  contradiction  between  2  Tim.  iL 
20,  21,  and  Rom.  ix.  21.)  Cyprian,  de  gratia  Dei  ad  Donit 
p.  3,  4 :  Ccterum  si  tu  innocentira,  si  justitiae  viam  teneas,  s 
illapaa  firmitate  vostigii  tui  incedas,  si  in  Deum  Tiribas  totis 
ac  toto  corde  6U9])ongu9,  hoc  sin  tantum  quod  esse  C(cpisti,  tan- 
turn  tibi  ad  liccntiam  datur.  quantum  gratiae  spiritalis  auge- 
tur.  Non  onim,  qui  bencficiorum  terrestrium  mos  est,  in  capea- 
sondo  munerc  coclct^ti  monsura  ulla  vel  modus  est :  profluens 
largitcr  spiritus  nullis  finibus  premitur,  nee  coDrcentibus  clau»- 
tris  intra  ccrta  mctaruin  spatia  frsenatur,  manat  jugiter,  exuberat 
afflucnter.  Nostrum  tantum  sitiat  pectus  et  pateat ;  quantam 
illuc  fidei  capacis  aflforimua,  tantum  gratise  inundantis  haurimuB. 
De  Orat.  dom.  p.  144,  (208.)  adv.  Jud.  iii.  25,  ss.,  p.  72,  42,  ss^ 
p.  77,  ss. 

^^^  Hernias  represented  the  predestination  of  God  as  depen* 
dent  on  his  foreknowledge^  Lib.  iii.  Simil.  8.  6,  likewise  Justin 
M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  141.  Iren,  iv.  29.  2,  p.  267.  Minuc.  FeL 
c.  36.  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  23.  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  i.  6,  p.  114. : 
oJ'^fi'  ol¥  (o  0«o;)  6Ui  xixXijx«,  ou  j  «ff«xi».  According  to  Strom,  vi.  p. 
763.  it  is  men's  own  fault  if  they  are  not  elected.  They  re- 
semble those  who  voluntarily  jump  out  of  the  vessel  into  the 
sea.  **  Thtis  the  practical  disposition  of  Cyprian  was  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  rigid  predestination,  of  irresistible  grace ;  he 
could  not  so  readily  and  so  boldly  admit  all  the  consequences 
which  are  found  in  the  stupendous  fabric  of  Augustine's  system,** 
— **  Tlhat  the  bishop  of  Hippo  nevertheless  thought  to  have  dis- 
covered his  own  orthodoxy  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  may  per- 
haps be  ascribed  to  his  eager  desire  to  see  the  principles  which  he 
so  zealously  defended^  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others**  Bett- 
berg,  p.  321. 

^^  Origen  is  far  from  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
De  princ.  iii.  1.  Opp.  i.  p.  115.  (Redep.  p.  20,)  he  calls  those 
heterodox  who  adduce  the  passage  relative  to  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart,  and  other  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  of  similar 
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import  in  opporition  to  the  ahn^oxttfiov  of  the  human  bouI.  He 
explains  God's  dealings  with  Pharaoh  from  physical  analogies : 
tiie  rain  falls  upon  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  causes  different 
plants  to  grow ;  the  sun  both  melts  wax,  and  hardens  clay. 
Even  in  common  life  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  good  master 
says  to  his  lazy  servant  whom  he  has  spoiled  by  indulgence  :  I 
haye  spoiled  yon.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  such  was 
Ills  intention.  Origen  (as  Schleiermacher  did  in  later  times) 
perceives  in  what  is  called  reprobatio  only  a  longer  delay  of  the 
grace  of  God.  As  a  physician  often  employs  those  remedies 
which  apparently  produce  bad  effects,  but  heal  the  disease 
radically,  instead  of  using  such  as  would  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
so  God  acts  in  his  dealings  with  men ;  he  has  prepared  their 
souls  not  only  for  this  short  passing  life,  but  for  eternity,  ibid. 
p.  121.  (Redep.  p.  26.)  He  adduces  a  similar  illustration  from 
the  husbandman  (according  to  Matth.  xiii.  8),  and  then  goes 

on)  p.  123 :  "Ath^o/  ya^  ^,a7v,  w;  ai'  s/crof  rti^  at  -^u^ai,  xcu  a'Xit^a  ra 
rvvTAif  liSi]  xa/  v).%t6ra  Sffa  ra  xnrifMira  xai  a)  'roo^isitg  xai  iiri^oKai  xdt  a) 
i^/Aal,  &f  cT;  fidfo^  dxot6fi,Oi  a^iirro;,  xai  tovq  xat^ovi  i^igrd/mof^  xal  ra  aofj^C' 
^•rra  ^n^^fiara  xai  riis  ayojy&c  xairai  odcu;,  o  rutv  oXwv  ^eo^  xai  warri^. 

See  ibid,  the  interpretation  of  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  other  passages. 
On  the  connection  subsisting  between  Origen's  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination and  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul, 
comp.  de  princ.  ii.  9,  7.  0pp.  i.  p.  99.  (Red.  p.  220,)  in  refe- 
rence to  Jacob  and  Esau.  Origen  also  held,  like  the  other 
Fathers  prior  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  that  predestination  was 
dependent  on  foreknowledge,  Philoc.  c.  25,  on  Rom.  viii.  28, 
29,  (quoted  by  Munscher  edit,  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  369.) 


FIFTH  SECTION. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


§71. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Henke^  II.  Tk.  C,  hifitoria  antiquior  dogmatis  de  unitate  ecdesis.  Helmst. 
1781.  ^Mohler,  die  Einheit  der  Kirche.  Tub.  1825.  ^Rothe,  Rich., 
die  Entwickelung  des  Begriflfs  der  Kirche  in  ihrem  ersten  Stadium.  (The 
third  book  of  hiA  work :  die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche  und  ihrer 
VerfuMung.  Wittenb.  1837.  i.  vol.)  Oess^  die  Einheit  der  Kirche  im 
Sinn  Cvprians  (in  den  Studien  der  evangelischen  Geistlichkeit  WOrtem- 
bergs.  Stuttgnrt,  1838,  ii.  1.  p.  U7.)  Huihtr^  Cypriao,  comp.  §  26, 
note  9.  Schenkelf  see  §  30.  In  reference  to  Rothe's  work :  Petenat, 
A.^  die  Idee  der  christlichen  Kirche.     Lpzg.  1839-44.  3  vols.  8. 

A  holy  Catholic  Christian  church  which  is  the  comrnvr- 
nion  oj*  saints,  was  the  expression  used  in  the  Christian 
confession  of  faith  to  denote  the  feeUng  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church,  though 
no  distinct  definitions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church 
are  found  previous  to  the  time  of  Cyprian.O  Among 
the  many  images  under  which  the  church  was  represented, 
none  was  so  frequently  employed  as  that  of  a  mother,  or 
of  Noah's  ark.  The  Fathers  uniformly  asserted,  both  in 
opposition  to  heretics,  and  to  all  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians, that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  but 
that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  grace  is  to  be  found  in 
it.^^)  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  particular,  and  still  more 
strongly  Cyprian,  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church.  W 
The  definitions  of  the  latter,  who  takes  a  more  practical 
position,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  this 
doctrine.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
the  historico-empirical,  visible  existence  of  the  church 
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and  the  idea  of  a  church  which  is  above  the  change  of 
mere  forms,  and  gradually  developes  itself  to  a  state  of 
higher  perfection.  This  is  shown  by  the  Novatian  con- 
troversy. Thus  it  happened,  that  the  apostolico- Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  a  universal  priesthood  was  more  and 
more  superseded  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  bishops  and  the 
internal  was  converted  into  the  external. (*)  The  false 
idealism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  heretical  and  schisma- 
tical  tendencies  of  separate  sects,  especially  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  followers  of  Novatian,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  this  false  external  unity  of  the  Catholic 
church.(^) 

(I)  €€  rpi^^  general  character  of  the  earlier  period  {previotis  to 
the  time  of  Cyprian)  is  that  of  abstract  indefiniteness.  What 
the  theologians  of  this  period  say  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
church  is  so  frequently  void  of  clearness  and  precision,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  fully  to  ascertain  their  real  sentiments  on  this 
point ;  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  the  same  Fathers  evading^ 
or  even  rejecting  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  from  their 
general  reasonings.  They  thus  evince  a  fickleness  {?)  which  pre- 
ffents  us  from  forming  any  decided  and  certain  opinion  as  to 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  church  J*     Rothe,  1  c.  p.  575. 

^  On  the  term  ixxXij^/a  in  general  (corresponding  to  the  He- 
brew nin%  ^Typ^  my,  N'^PO)  comp.  Sutcer,  thes.  sub  voce. 

Rotlu^  p.  74,  88.  The  phrase  ixxKnsia  xa^oXix^  first  occurs  in 
the  inscription  of  the  £p.  Smym.  de  mart.  Polycarpi  about  the 
year  169,  Eus.  iv.  15.  Comp.  Ign.  ad  Smyrn.  8  :  "HtfTif  otou  otv  f 
X^i^h^  'lijtfoD;,  ixtTi  xa3oX/x^  ixxXrisia.  How  great  an  importance 
the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  church,  may  be 
seen  from  Irenceus^  ady.  haer.  iii.  4.  1,  and  iii.  24.  (40.)  The 
church  alone  contains  all  the  riches  of  truth :  out  of  her  there 
are  nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers,  pools  with  foul  water: 
Ubi  enim  ecclesia,  ibi  et  spiritus  Dei,  ubi  spiritus  Dei,  illic  ec- 
elesia  et  omnia  gratia,  (comp.  Huther^  1.  c.  p.  4,  5,)  iv.  31,  3,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  the  wife  of  Lot 
was  transformed,  represents  the  durability  of  the  church,  and 
other  passages  (comp.  §  34,  notes  1.  and  2.)  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria derives  the  term  and  the  idea  of  fxxX^xr/a  from  the  elect 
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forming  a  Bociety,  Coli.  p.  69,  and  Pvad.  i.  6,  p.  114  :  'n;  yo*  ri 

^fXij.oa  aitrou  i^yu¥  tttri  xai  roDro  xo0;ao;  6vo,ua^frar  ourw;  xai  rh  f3ov>.i},'xa 
aCroD  de^'J^wTOiv  itfr/    eurnita*  xai  roDro  'EKxXfs^/a    xfx/.9;rai*  oTSfir  ouv  w; 

xixXijxiF,   ou;  fffffwxiir.     Comp.  Strom,  vii.  5,  p.   846  :   Oi  yag  wn 

ri»    rorov,    aXXa    ri   a^^o/o/xa    rcav   exXfxrSr   '£xxXi}0/af    xaXu   x.  r.  X. 

Clem<jnt  doscribes  tlie  church  a8  a  mother,  Paed.  i.  6,  p.  110, 
oven  as  both  a  mother  and  a  virgin,  c.  6,  p.  123  ;  in  speaking  of 
this  subject  he  indulges  in  allegories,  p.  Ill,  ss.  The  church  is 
the  biHiif  of  the  Lord,  Strom,  vii.  14,  p.  885.  Comp.  p.  899, 
900,  (765  Sylb.)  Tliough  Clement  asserts  tliat  only  the  trw 
Gnostics  (w  i»  rr  fTi(rrj5.a»;)  form  the  church,  yet  ho  does  not  so 
much  contnist  with  them  those  who  have  only  faith^  as  the  he- 
retics who  have  nothing  but  an  opinion  (o/qtr/;),  and  the  heathen 
wlio  live  in  total  ignorance  (ayw/a),  Strom,  vii.  16,  p.  894,  (760 
Sylb.)  On'i/en  also,  though,  generally  speaking,  he  judges 
mildly  of  heretical  or  sectarian  opinions,  (contra  Cels.iii.  §  10- 
13),  asserts  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  Horn, 
iii.  in  Josuam,  0pp.  ii.  p.  404:  Nemo  semetipsum  decipiat, 
extra  banc  domum,  t.  e.  extra  ecclesiam  nemo  ealvctur,  and  Se- 
lecta  in  lliob.  ibid.  iii.  p.  501,  502.  Concerning  the  views  of 
Tertullian  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  those  which  he 
held  prior,  and  those  which  he  entertained  anterior  to  his  con- 
version to  Montanism.  Comp.  Neander,  Antign.  p.  264,  ss. 
The  principal  passages  relative  to  his  earlier  opinions  are :  de 
prsescript.  c.  21,  ss.  32,  35,  de  bapt.  c.  8,  de  orat.  o.  2,  where 
the  above  images  are  carried  out  at  some  length,  (see  Miinadier^ 
ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  70.)  Thus  Cyprian,  Ep.  4,  p.  9  ;  Neque 
enim  vivere  foris  possunt,  cum  domus  Dei  una  sit,  et  nemini 
salus  esse,  nisi  in  ecclesia  possit.  Ue  too  adduces  a  variety  of 
similar  images.     Comp.  note  3. 

**  The  common  opinion  that  the  proposition :  qaod  extra  ecclesia  nulla  sal  as, 
or :  de  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nemo  potest  esse  saWus,  was  for  the  first  time 
laid  down  by  Atigustine  in  the  Donatitt  controversy,  is  inearreci.  It  wut 
only  the  necessary  conseqtience  and  application  of  earlier  principles,  ond 
was  distinctly  implied  in  the  form  urhich  the  doctrine  of  the  church  had 
assumed  since  the  time  of  Irentjeus.  Hence  we  find  in  the  writings  ofthi 
latter  many  allusions  to  it,  though  he  does  not  make  use  of  the  somemhtA 
harsh  phrase  given  above*  But  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  both  this 
idea  and  phrase  hane  entirely  disappeared  in  the  present  age,  inasamch  at 
they  express  a  profound  truth,  and  might  with  equal  propriety  be  used  by 
all  parties  in  the  church.  For  life  and  happiness  are  only  to  Ite  found  in 
religion,  and  out  of  it  there  if  nothing  but  death  and  miierjf.**  Marhei' 
nehe  (in  Daub  und  Creuzers  Studien,  iii*  p.  187.) 
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^  On  tho  unity  of  the  church  see  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  i.  4,  p.  103. 

^  6,  p.  123  :  ^n  Sau.oaro;  tfu^r/xoD*  sT;  ^f»  6  r&;v  B\m  varri^'  ilg  ds  xai 
i  rwt  2Asif»  Xo/of*  xoi  rh  ^vtv/JM  rh  aytov  h  xal  rh  ahrh  vavrayjau'  /isa  dt 
yUtr,  yhtrat  funrno  va^ivag  x.  r.  X.    Strom,  i.  18,  p.  375.  vii.  C,  p.  848, 

and  other  passages.  Concerning  the  opinion  of  TertulL  comp.  the 
passages  before  cited.  Cyprian  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  church  about  the  year  251  :  de  uni- 
tate  ecclesise,  with  which  several  of  his  extant  letters  (see  note 
4)  may  be  compared.  He  adds  8ome  new  images  to  those  used 
by  Tertullian,  as  illustrative  of  this  unity  :  the  sun  which  casts 
forth  many  rays,  the  tree  with  its  many  branches,  all  of  which 
derive  their  nourishment  and  strength  from  the  orie  root,  the 
one  source  which  gives  rise  to  many  brooks :  Avelle  radium  solis 
a  corpure,  divisionem  lucis  unitas  non  capit ;  ab  arbore  frange 
rauium,  fractus  germinare  non  poterit ;  a  fonte  prascide  rivum, 
prascisuB  arcscet.  Sic  ecclesia  Domini  luce  pcrfusa  per  orbeiu 
totum  radios  sues  porrigit,  etc. — He  also  treats  at  great  length 
of  the  image  of  the  one  mother :  Illius  foetu  nascimur,  illius 
lacte  nutrimur,  spiritu  ejus  animamur.  He  who  has  not  the 
church  for  his  mother,  has  no  longer  God  for  his  father  (deunit. 
eccles.  5,  6.)  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old  Test,  faithless- 
ness towards  the  church  is  compared  to  adultery.  The  trinity 
ithelf  is  an  image  of  tho  unity  of  the  church  (comp.  Clement,  1. 
c.)  as  well  as  the  coat  of  Christ  which  was  not  to  be  rent,  the 
paissovcr  which  had  to  be  oaten  in  one  house,  the  one  dove  in 
Solomon's  Song,  the  house  of  Kahab  which  was  alone  preserved, 
etc.  Quito  in  consistence  with  such  notions,  he  maintains  that 
martyrdom  out  of  the  church,  so  far  from  being  meritorious,  is 
rather  an  aggravation  of  sin  :  Esse  martyr  non  potest,  qui  in  ec- 
clesia non  est.  .  .  Occidi  talis  potest,  coronari  non  potest,  etc. 
Comp.  Rettb.  241,  ss.,  p.  355,  ss.,  p.  367,  ss.  Huther,  p.  52- 
by.     (Comp.  the  passages  quoted  by  Miinscher,  1.  c.  p.  70,  ss.) 

'^  If  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (even  of  the 
shorter  recension)  were  fully  established,  they  would  prove  be- 
yond all  dispute,  that  submission  to  the  bishops  was  considered 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  church  at  a  very  early  period.     Comp.  Ep. 

ad  Smyrn.  C.  8 :  ndyrti  rQ  iTiaxovrtfj  dxoXou^e/rs,  u^  'IijffoD^  Xoiffrhg  rtp 
»a«*^/,  etc.  ad  PolyC.  C.  6  :  [Tw  ivKSxi^tft  q-^ofrip^grt,  ha  xui  6  ^ihg  u^n^,] 
ad  Eph.  C.  4 :  [^H^mi  bfuv  cv^r^tyrtn  TT,  Tb\j  iT/ffx^cou  yvtAifi^Tiy  oirs^  xai 
tWf^H.      T6  yap  o^iw^fSMCrw  b/Lw  «r^f0/3uri^io»,  roD  ^foD  a^/ov,  ourwc   cuyri^ 

f/ywat  Tff  f^itfxMry,  w;  X^^  xiSa^q^.]  ad  Magn.  c.  6,  7.  ad  PhiJad. 
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C.  7*  ad  Trail.  C.  2  :   [^AmyxaTov  ou¥  ftfr/y...a»iu  roD  lirt^xkew  fMjfk^  v^kt- 
gtn  u/JLa^j  aXX'  uTordsaaa^i  xat  ruf  c^fffSuri^/f;.']     Comp.  Rothe^  p.  445, 

»».     /r«n.  iii.  14.  iv.  26,  (43.)  v.  20.     On  the  succession  of  the 
l)iHho|m  :  iii.  3.  (prinmcj  of  the  Ilomi^h  church) ;  comp.  with  it 
Neander^  i.  3,  p.  318,  note.     Though  TertuUian  appeared  for- 
merly willing,  do  prsescr.  c.  32,  to  concede  to  the  church  of 
Homo  tile  precedence  over  other  churches,  yet  after  his  conTor- 
8ion  to  Montanism  he  combated  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
bisiiops,  do  pud.  21 ;  he  there  alludes  particularly  to  the  words 
of  Chritit  addressed  to  Peter :  dabo  tibi  claves  ecclesise — and 
maintains  that  the  word  tibi  refers  to  Peter  alone,  and  not  to 
the  bishops,     lie  supposed  that  spiritually  minded  men  were 
the  successors  of  Peter,  and  distinguished  between  the  ecclesia 
spiritus  per  spiritales  homines  (in  which  the  trinity  dwells),  and 
that  ecclesia  which  is  composed  of  the  sum  total  of  the  bishopi 
(numerus  episcoporum.)     On  this  ground  (but  not  in  the  purely 
apostolic  sense)  he  defended  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  priesthood. 
Neamler,  Antignosticus,  p.  258-59,  and  p.  272.     On  the  con- 
trary, Cyprian  conceives  the  true  priestly  dignity  to  consist  in 
the  very  episcopal  power  (but  not  so  much  in  that  of  the  Romish 
bishops  exclusively,  as  in  that  of  all  the  bishops  collectively,) 
and  thinks  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  represented  by  the 
successors  of  the  apostles.     Hence  he  who  does  not  take  the 
part  of  the  bishop,  no  more  belongs  to  the  church.     Comp.  es- 
pecially the  following  epistles :  45,  52,  55,  64,  66,  67,  69,  74^ 
76,  (c.  2.)  see  Iluther,  p.  59,  ss.     Bettberg,  p.  367,  ss.     Gess, 
p.  150,  ss.     Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  i.  1,  p.  404-7. 

<^^  Wherever  the  term  ixx/.ijff/a  occurs  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies (Horn.  iii.  60,  65,  67,  p.  653,  ss.,  vii.  8,  p.  680.  Credner, 
iii.  p.  308.  Baur,  p.  373,)  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  limited 
sense.     Concerning  the  Ebionites  Epiphanius  observes,  Hser.  30. 

18,  p-  142  :   lumyuynif  di  ouro/  xaXoiioi  rriv  iaurw  ixxXriaiaf  xai  ou;^/  fx« 

xKfistav,  Comp.  Credner,  ii.  p.  236.  The  Ebionitic  tendency 
converted  the  idea  of  the  church  into  that  of  a  Jewish  Beet,  the 
Gnostics  refined  it  into  an  idealistic  world  of  SBons  {Baur,  p. 
172) ;  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  body  without  life,  on  the 
other,  a  phantom  without  body.  For  the  views  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  concerning  the  church  (vera,  pudica,  sancta,  virgo: 
Tertull.  de  pudic.  1),  which,  as  a  spiritual  church,  is  composed 
of  homines  pneumatici,  see  Schwegler,  Montanismua,  p.  47f  ss. 
229,  ss.    The  Montanists  made  no  distinction  between  the  viii- 
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hk  and  invisible  church,  but  prepared  the  way  for  it.   See  Schweg- 
kr^  p.  232. 

§72. 

BAPTISM. 

Vosi,  G.  J,^  de  bapdsmo.  disputt.  xz.  0pp.  Amstel.  1701.  fol.  T.  tI. 
MailhUSy  C.  5/.,  baptUroatis  ezpositio  biblica,  bistorica,  dogiuatica. 
Berol.  1831.  Walch^J,  t?.,  Historia  psedobaptisini  4  priorum  ssecul. 
Jen.  1739.  4.  (Misc.  mct.  Amstel.  1744.  4.)  [Robinson^  tbe  History 
of  Baptism.  Lond.  1790.  HalUy^  R,,  Tbe  Sacraments.  P.  I.  Baptism. 
Lond.  1844.]  J.  W.  F,  Hbfling^  das  Sacrament  der  Taufe,  nebst  an 
dem  damit  zosammenhangenden  Acten  der  Initiation.     Erl.  1846.  1.  2. 

The  doctarine  of  the  church  stands  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  From  the  earliest 
times  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  latter,  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  to  regeneration.(^^  Some  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
IreruBus,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  often  in- 
dulge in  exaggerated  language,  in  fanciful  and  absurd 
allegories,  and  in  symbolical  interpretations,^'^)  while 
Origen  draws  a  more  distinct  line  between  the  external 
sign,  and  the  internal  thing  which  it  is  meant  to  teach.  (^) 
— Infant  baptism  had  not  come  into  general  use  prior  to 
the  time  of  TertuUian.  Though  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  Father,  nevertheless, 
opposed  psedo-baptism,  on  the  ground  that  those  who 
have  not  committed  any  actual  transgression,  need  no 
cleansing  from  sin.(^)  Origen,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  infant-baptism.^^)  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian  it  became  so  general  in  the  African  church,  that 
the  African  bishop  Fidtis,  appealing  to  the  analogous 
rite  of  circumcision  under  the  Old  Test,  dispensation, 
proposed  to  delay  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  to  the  eighth  day.  Cyprian,  however,  did  not 
give  his  consent  to  this  iimovation.(^)  The  baptism  of 
newly  converted  persons  was  yet  frequently  deferred  till 
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tlie  approach  of  (l(»atli  (BaptismusClinicorum.)^) — Dur- 
iii<i;  this  pcTiod  a  (piestioii  arose^  which  was  inthnatcly 
roiiiu'ctcd  with  the  dootriiic  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
viz.  wliotlitT  th(^  ba|)tisin  of  heretics  was  to  be  accounted 
valiil,  or  wliether  a  heretic  who  returned  to  the  Catholic 
eliurch  was  to  be  rebaptized?  In  opposition  to  the 
usa^(»  of  the  Eastern  and  African  churches,  which  was 
<U'fen<U?d  by  CypriaHy  tlie  principle  was  established  in 
tlie  Uoniish  elnn-eh  under  Stephen^  that  the  rite  of 
l)a|>tisni,  if  duly  performed,  was  always  valid,  and  its 
r(»petition  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  church  (i.e. 
tlie  Rouiisli  church.)  ("^  Baptism  was  entirely  rejected 
by  some  (jnostic  sects,  while  it  was  held  in  high  esteem 
bv  tlio  Marcionites  and  Valcntinus.  But  the  mode  of 
baptism  which  they  adopted  was  altogether  different  from 
that  of  tlie  Catholic  church,  and  founded  upon  quite 
another  principle.C*-^)  The  idea  of  a  baptism  of  blood 
originated  with  martyrdom,  and  was  in  accordance  with 
the  uund  of  the  age/^^) 

<*>  Concomiiifi:  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostle^ 
comp.  the  works  on  biblical  theology,  and  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  baptism,  (immersion,  formula,  etc.)  see  the  works  on 
archx^ology.  Augiisti,  vol.  vii.  On  the  terms:  paTrt^fAo,  fia^i' 
ff/Ao;,  XoDr^or,  f  wr/ff^aof,  cpsoLyk^  and  Others,  comp.  the  Lexicons.  Re- 
Hpectin;]:  baptism  as  it  wan  practised  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  see  Schneckenhur(/er,  iiber  das  Alter  der  jiidischen 
Prose lytentaufc  und  doren  Zusammcnhang  mit  dem  johannei- 
sclien  und  christlichcn  liirus,  Berlin,  1828,  where  the  literature 
is  given,  and  [^Halley,  B,,  Lectures  on  the  Sacraments,  P.  i. 
Baptism,  p.  111-1(31.] 

^^)  Oil  the  supernatural  influence  which  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  ascribes  to  water,  in  connection  with  the 
notions  widely  spread  in  the  East,  comp.  0.  g,  Horn.  iz.  and  x. 
see  Baury  Gnos.  p.  372.  Credner,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  236,  and  iiL  p. 
303.  Concerning  the  Ebionites  it  is  said  by  £piph.  IndicuL  ii. 
p.  53 :  T6  iiowa.  rivri  ^eoD  £;^ou<f/,  com  p.  IlaBr.  30.  Together  with  the 
symbolical  interpretation  of  the  cross  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers  a  symboUcal  interpretadou  of  water: 
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.  11.  Ilermaa,  Pastor  Via.  iii.  3.  Mand.  iV.  3.  Simil.  ix. 
ustin  M.  (Apol.  i.  61,)  contrasts  baptismal  regeneration 
natural  birth,  •§  i^fa;  crco^a;.     By  the  latter  we  become 

tifdyxfii  dyfotaQ ;  by  the  former  rgx>a  ^^oaioiaiuf  xai  i'^iffrrifiriQ, 
;  rt  dfAa^ri£9;  hcnce  the  XoDryflifig  also  called  (punnjjLo;,   Com  p. 

c.  Tr.  c.  13  and  14,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  antithe- 
tween  baptism  and  Jewish  lustrations,  llieoph,  ad  Aut. 
,  interprets  the  blessing  which  God  pronounced  on  the 
lay  of  the  work  of  creation  upon  the  creatures  of  the  water, 
erring  to  the  water  used  in  baptism.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
Paed.  1.  6,  p.  113,  connects  the  baptism  of  Christians  with 
iptism  of  Jesus.     He  became  reXsio;  only  by  it.     And  so  it 

tl  us :  BaTr/^o/Af>of  ^vrtf^6fi,t^a,  fun^ofjLftot  i//o<ro/6U/(ts3a,  u/ocoiou- 
fXsiouAbfSa,  riXfiou^fvoi  acraSai'ar/^oAtfiSa.     Baptism  is  a  y^aptsfia, 

.  also  p.  116,  117,  where  the  baptized,  in  allusion  to  the 
ling  power  of  water,  are  called  ^/uXi^oAnvo/  (filtered.)  In- 
!h  as  a  connection  is  brought  about  between  the  element 
le  Jjogos,  or  his  power  and  spirit,  he  calls  baptism  also 
»7ixo».  Cob.  p.  79.  All  former  lustrations  are  abolished 
ptism,  being  all  included  in  it,  Strom,  iii.  12,  p.  548,  49. 
iii.  17,  (19,)  p.  208,  (224.)  As  dough  cannot  be  made  of 
3ur,  without  the  addition  of  some  fluid,  so  we,  the  many, 
»t  be  united  in  one  body  in  Christ  without  the  connecting 
(nt  of  water  which  comes  down  from  heaven;  and  as  the 
is  quickened  and  rendered  fruitful  by  dew  and  rain,  so 
tianity  by  the  heavenly  water,  etc.  TertuUian  has  written 
larate  treatise  on  this  subject,  entitled  :  de  baptismo. 
gh  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a  purely  supernatural  and  me- 
cal  forgiveness  of  sins  by  baptism,  (com p.  Neander,  Antign. 
&),  yet  he  takes  occasion  from  the  cosroical  and  psychical 
icance  of  water  to  adduce  numerous  analogies  Water 
sacramentum  aqusB  nostrse,  qua  abluti  delictis  pristinse 
atis  in  vitam  SBternam  liberamur!)  is  in  bis  view  the  ele- 
in  which  Christians  alone  feel  at  home,  as  the  small  fishes 
I  follow  the  great  fish  (IX0T2.)  Heretics,  on  the  contrary, 
le  generation  of  vipers  and  snakes  that  cannot  live  in  fre^h 
Water  is  of  great  importance  in  the  universe.  The 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — so  upon  the 
B  of  baptism.  As  the  church  is  compared  with  the  ark, 
I  water  of  baptism  is  contrasted  with  the  deluge,  and  the 

p 
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dove  of  Noah  is  a  tvpo  of  tlio  dove  of  the  Spirit.*  Ah  power  is 
inherent  in  nil  water,  it  is  indifferent  what  kind  of  water  is  used. 
The  water  of  the  Tiber  po8se88eH  tho  same  power  a8  the  water 
of  JonLin,  running  producen  tho  same  effects  as  standing  water, 
de  hapt.  4  :  Omnea  vn\usxi  do  priatina  originis  praerogativa  sacra- 
mentuni  Hanctificationia  consequuntur,  invocato  Deo.  Superve- 
nit  enim  atatini  Spiritus  de  eoslis  ct  aquis  supercst,  sanctificans 
eaa  do  semctipso  et  ita  sanctificatse  vim  sanctificandi  combibunt. 
Cyprian  8[»okc  of  the  great  importance  of  baptismal  water  from 
his  own  experience,  do  Grat.  ad  Donat.  p  3.  He  does  not  in- 
deed maintain  tliat  water  purities  <u  such,  (peccata  enim  pur- 
gare  et  hominem  sanctificare  aqua  sola  non  potest,  nisi  habeat 
et  Spiritum  8.  Kp.  74,  p.  213),  but  his  language  leads  us  to  sap- 
pose  that  lie  too  believed  in  tho  supernatural  efficacy  of  water. 
Tiu'  devil  was  cast  out  of  Pharaoh,  when  he  and  all  his  ho8( 
were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  (tho  sea  is  a  symbol  of  baptism, 
according  to  I  Cor.  x.) ;  for  the  power  of  the  devil  does  not  ex- 
tend itself  over  water.  As  scorpions  and  snakea  lose  their 
strength,  and  must  vomit  their  poison  when  thrown  into  water, 
so  the  unclean  spirits.  In  short,  whenever  water  is  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  at  once 
applied  to  it — it  isy  there/ore,  not  at  nil  surprising ^  that  the  rock 
in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  %/uoman  at  Jacob's 
well,  and  many  others,  are  regarded  as  types  of  baptism" 
Rettherg,  p.  332. 

^>  Tiie  term  (f-jfiSoXov  itself,  which  Origen  uses  adv.  Gels.  iii. 
0pp.  i.  p.  481,  and  Comment,  in  Job.  0pp.  iv.  p.  132,  indicates 
that  he  had  a  more  or  less  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  image  and  the  thing  which  it  represents.  Neverthe- 
less {olhiv  f  rro»)  from  the  last  mentioned  passage  it  is  evident, 
that  he  also  considers  baptism  as  something  xar'  auro,  viz.  a^x^ 
%al  'iTfiyri  ^a^tafidruv  ^sluv,  because  it  is  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  divine  Trias.     Comp.  Hom.  in  Luc.  xxi.     Opp.  i.  p.  957. 

'*'  The  passages  from  Scripture  which  are  thought  to  inti- 
mate that  infant-baptism  had  come  into  use  in  the  primitive 


*  Concerning  these  manifold  allegorical  interpretalions  of  fish,  dove,  etc. 
cunnp.  Miinter,  Sinnbilder  der  Christen,  and  Auffvjtti  in  his  esMtj :  **  Die 
Kirclicnthierc*'  in  vol.  xii.  of  his  work  on  tho  Antiquities  of  the  Christiao 
church.  But  Tcrtullian  rightly  says  in  reference  to  himself:  Vereor^  ne  UuUes 
aqutr  poiius  quar.i  baptismi  rationes  videar  congregasse  1 
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church,  aro  doubtful  and  prove  nothing ;  viz.  Mark  x.  14.  Matth. 
iviii.  4.  6.  Actsii.  38,  39,  41.  Acts  x.  48.  ICor.  i.  16.  Col.ii. 
11, 12.  Nor  does  the  earliest  passage  occurring  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  Iren.  adv.  haer.  ii.  22.  4,  p.  147,  (see  §  68,  note 
1,)  afford  anj  decisive  proof.  It  only  expresses  the  beautiful 
idea  that  Jesus  was  Redeemer  in  every  stage  of  life,  and  for 
every  stage  of  life ;  but  it  does  not  say  that  he  redeomcd  child- 
ren by  the  water  of  b<jq>ti8m,  unless  the  term  renasci  be  inter- 
preted by  the  most  arbitrary  petitio  principii  to  refer  to  bap- 
tism. Nor  does  the  passage  in  question  go  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. But  from  the  opposition  which  Tertullian  raised  to 
infant-baptism,  de  bapt.  18,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  a 
customary  practice  in  his  times.  He  alleges  the  following  rea- 
sons against  it : — 1.  The  importance  of  baptism ;  not  even  earth- 
ly goods  are  intrusted  to  those  under  age ;  2.  The  consequent 
responsibility  of  the  sponsors ;  3.  The  innocence  of  children 
(quid  festinat  innocens  fetas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  ?) ; 
4.  The  necessity  of  being  previously  instructed  in  religion.  (Ait 
quidem  Dominus :  nolite  eos  prohibere  ad  me  venire.  Yeniant 
ergo  dum  adolescunt,  veniant  dum  discunt,  dum  quo  veniant 
docentur ;  fiant  Christiani  cum  Christum  nossc  potuerint) ;  5. 
The  great  responsibility  which  the  subject  of  baptism  takes 
upon  him  (Si  qui  pondus  intelligant  baptism!,  magis  timebunt 
consecutionem,  quam  dilationem.)  From  the  last  mentioned 
reason  be  recommends  even  to  grown  up  persons,  (single  per- 
sons, widows,  etc.)  to  delay  bapti:<m  till  they  have  either  mar- 
ried, or  formed  the  firm  resolution  to  live  a  single  life.  Comp. 
Ntander^  Antignosticus,  p.  209,  210.  \_Robin8on,  1.  c.  ch.  xxi. 
p.  1G4,  sa] 

<*^  The  views  of  Origen,  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  v.  0pp.  iv.  p. 
565,  in  Lev.  Ilom.  viii.  0pp.  i.  p.  230,  in  Lucam,  0pp.  iii.  p. 
948,  were  connected  with  his  notions  concerning  the  sinful  ele- 
ment in  natural  generation,  (comp.  §  63,  note  4.)  But  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages  lie  calls 
infant-baptism  a  rite  derived /rom  the  Apostles:  [Ecclesia  ab 
apostolis  traditionem  acccpit  etiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare. 
Sciebant  euim  illi  quibus  mysteriorum  secreta  conimissa  sunt 
divinoram,  quod  essent  in  omnibus  genuinas  sordes  peccati,  quae 
per  aquam  et  spiritum  ablui  deberent.] 

^>  See  Ct/pr.  Ep.  59,  (written  in  the  name  of  66  Occidental 
bishops,  Ep.  64)  edit.  Oxon.)     Cyprian  maintains  that  infants 
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Bhould  be  baptized  at  the  carliont  convenience ;  it  is,  however, 
wortliy  of  obttorvation,  tliat  liis  argument  in  favour  of  infant- 
baptism  i8  not  foundoil  upon  the  f^nilt  of  original  Bin,  but  upoa 
the  innocent  condition  of  infants.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand, 
ur^i»8  this  very  reason  in  opposition  to  infant-baptism.  But 
Cyprian  looks  more  at  the  beneficial  effects  it  is  designed  to 
produce,  than  at  the  responsiliility  which  is  attached  to  it.  As 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  salute  the  new  bom,  yet  innocent  babe, 
with  tlie  holy  kiss  of  peace.  "  since  he  still  exhibits  the  marh 
of  the  creative  hands  of  God,'*  so  we  should  not  raise  any  ob- 
jection to  his  being  baptized.  Comp.  Rettb.  p.  331.  Nennder, 
Kircliengosch.  i.  2,  p.  554.  [transl.  i.  p.  363.  Robinson,  1.  c. 
ch.  xxii.] 

*^'  On  tliis  custom,  comp.  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history 
and  antiquities.  [^Nenndtrr  transl.  i.  p.  358,  359.]  Cyprian,  E|). 
7f),  (G9.  edit.  Ox.  p.  185,)  where  some  very  difficult  questions 
an?  raised  respecting  sprinkling.  [^Alanscher,  1.  c.  i.  p.  464.] 
Against  the  delay  :  Const.  .A post.  vi.  15,  as  it  is  done  from  dis- 
regard or  levity.  Tertullian  allows  even  laymen,  but  not 
women,  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  in  cases  of  emergency ; 
de  Rapt.  c.  17.     Comp.  Const.  A  post.  iii.  c.  9-11. 

<**  Clement  of  Alexandria  recognizes  only  that  baptism  as  va- 
lid, which  is  administered  in  the  catholic  church :  To  ^^itfLa  ri 
oLioiTixhjt  ohx  otxiTov  xai  ynjff/ov  u^o/^,  Strom.  1.  19,  p.  375 :  likewise 
Tert,  de  bapt.  c.  15 :  Unus  omnino  baptismus  est  nobis  tarn  ex 
Domini  evangelio,  quam  ex  A])ostoli  litteris,  quoniani  unus  Dens 

et  unum  baptisma  et  una  ecclesia  in  coelis Ilseretici  autcm 

nullum  habent  consortium  nostrse  disciplinoB,  quos  extraneos 
utique  testatur  ipsa  ademptio  communicationis.  Nou  debeo  in 
illis  cognoscere,  quod  roihi  est  prsaceptum,  quia  non  idem  Deos 
est  nobis  et  illis,  uec  unus  Christus,  i.  e.  idem :  ideoque  nee  bap- 
tismus unus,  quia  non  idem.  Quern  quum  rite  non  habeant, 
sine  dubio  non  habent.  Comp.  de  pud.  19.  de  prasscr.  12.  The 
synods  of  Iconium  and  Synnada  (about  the  year  235)  pro- 
nounced the  baptism  of  heretics  invalid,  see  the  letter  of  Firmi- 
lian^  bishop  of  Csesarea,  to  Cyi)rian,  (Ep.  75)  Eus.  vii.  7. 
[^Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  473.]  A  synod  held  at  Car- 
thage (about  the  year  200)  under  Agrippinus  had  used  similar 
language;  see  Cypr.  Ep.  73,  (ad  Jubianum,  p.  199,  130,  Bal.) 
Cyprian  adopted  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  and  Afiican  churches, 
and  insisted  that  heretics  should  be  re-baptized.    But  according 
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to  him  this  was  not  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  baptism,  but  the 
true  baptism ;  com  p.  Ep.  71,  where  he  uses  baptizari,  but  not 
rr-baptizari  in  reference  to  heretics.  Concerning  the  subse- 
quent controverRy  with  Stephen,  comp.  Neandery  Kirchont):os. 
i.  p.  5G3,  77.  [transl.  i.  p.  369-377.]  Rettbenj.  p.  156,  ss.  The 
epistles  69-75  refer  to  this  subject.  Stephen  recognized  as 
valid  baptism  administered  by  heretics,  but  demanded  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  as  significant  of  pcDuitentia.  The  African 
bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  restricted  this  latter  rite  to  the  case 
of  the  lapsi,  and  appealed  to  the  custom  observed  by  tiie  here- 
tics themscdves  in  confirmation  of  their  view.  Tliat  the  lapsi 
could  not  be  re-baptized,  necnls  no  proof.  The  African  usage 
was  confirmed  by  the  synods  of  .Carthage,  (held  in  the  ye<irs 
255  and  256.)  Comp.  Sontentise  Episcoporum  Ixxxii.  de  baptiz- 
andis  iiaereticis  in  Cypr.  0pp.  p.  22J,  (Fell.)  [On  the  whole 
controversy  comp.  iMuiischer  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  472 — 75.] 

**'  Theod.  Fab.  liicr.  i.  c.  10.  On  the  qutstion  whether  the 
sect  of  the  Caiani  (vipera  venenatissima  Tert.),  to  which  Quia- 
tilla  of  Carthage,  an  opponent  of  baptism,  belonged,  was  identi- 
cal with  the  Gnostic  Cainites ;  see  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p. 
193.  Some  of  the  objections  to  baptism  were  the  following: 
it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  to  be  represented  by  any- 
thing earthly;  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith  alone  ;  the  apos- 
tles themselves  were  not  baptized,*  and  Paul  attaches  little  im- 
portance to  the  rite,  (1  Cor.  i.  17.) — That  the  majority  of  the 
Gnostics  held  baptism  in  high  esteem,  is  evident  from  the  cir. 
cumstance,  that  they  laid  great  stress  on  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
see  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  224.  On  the  threefold  baptism  of  the  Mar- 
cionites,  and  further  particulars,  comp,  the  works  treating  of 
this  subject :  respecting  the  Clementine  Homilies,  see  Credner^ 
iii.  p.  3U8. 

^^^>  Orig.  exh.  ad  Mart.  i.  p.  292,  with  reference  to  Mark  x. 
3S  ;  Luke  xii.  50.     2\rt.  de  bapt.  16  :  Est  quidem  nobis  etiam 

secundum  lavacrum,  unum  et  ipsum,  samjuinia  scilicet Uos 

duos  baptismoB  de  vulnere  perfossi  lateris  emisit :  quatenus  qui 
in  sanguinem  ejus  crederent,  aqua  lavareutur ;  qui  aqua  lavis- 


*  To  the  remark  of  some :  Tunc  apostolos  baptismi  vicein  imple>se,  quum 
in  navicula  fluctibua  adspersi  operti  sunt,  ipsum  quoque  Petruni  per  mare 
ingredientem  satin  roersum,  Tertullian  replies  (tlehapt.  1'2)  :  aUu(i  est  adsptr. 
gi  vel  intercipi  violentia  maris,  aliud  tingui  iiiacipliua  religiunis. 
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Konf,  otiam  B«in|ruinom  j)Otarc»nt.  I  lie  C8t  baptwmnB,  qui  lava- 
num  ot  lion  accoptum  rcprsesentat,  et  pcrditum  reddit.  Comp. 
Scorp.  c.  C,  (yprian  Ep.  73,  and  especially  de  exh.  martyr,  p. 
1(38.  6\).  According  to  him  the  baptism  of  blood  is  in  compari- 
pon  witli  the  baptism  of  water  in  gratia  majua,  in  potestate  sub- 
limius,  in  honore  protio^ius ;  it  in  baptisroa,  in  quo  angeli 
baptizant,  b.  in  quo  Dciis  et  ChristUB  ejus  exultant,  b.  post  quod 
nemo  jam  peccat,  b.  quod  fidei  nostiio  incrementa  consummat, 
b.  quod  no8  do  mundo  recedontes  statiin  Deo  copulat.  In  aque 
baptiniiio  accipitur  pecciitorufn  remissa,  in  sanguinis  corona  vir- 
tutum.  ll(»retics  are  profited  neither  by  the  baptism  of  blood, 
nor  hv  that  of  water,  but  the  former  is  of  some  service  to  the 
catechumens  who  are  not,  yet  baptized.  Rettberg,  p.  382. 
Comp.  also  Acta  Martyr.  Perpet.  et  Fel.  ed.  Oxon.  p.  29,  30, 
and  DodwelU  de  secundo  Martyrii  baptismo  in  his  Diss.  Cvpr. 

Xlll.* 

§73. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

SehulZy  i>.,  die  christl.  Lehre  Toin  Abendmahl,  nach  dem  Gmndtexte  des 
N.  Test.  Lpz.  1824,  31,  (exegetico.dogmatic.)  Works  bearing  opon  the 
history  of  this  doctrine:  * Marheinecke,  Phil.,  Ss.  Patrum  de  pnesentia 
Christi  in  coDna  Domini  sententia  triplex  8.  Bacrae  Eucharistis  historia 
tripartita.  Heidelb.  1811,4.  ^/ey^r,  A'aW,  Versuch  einer  Geschichte 
der  Tran«siibstan(iAtinns1ehre  mit  Vorrede  von  Dr  Paulos.  Heidelb. 
1832.  ^DoUinger^  J.  J,  J,  die  Lehre  von  der  Eucharistie  in  den  3  ersten 
Jahrhunderten.  Mainz  1826.  [Knappf  I.  c.  §  143-146.]  A.  Ebrard, 
des  Dogma  vom  h.  Abendmahl  und  seine  Geschichte.     Frankf.  1845. 

The  Christian  church  attached  from  the  first  great 
and  mysterious  importance  to  the  bread  and  wine  used 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  symbols  of  the  body  and 


'  Though  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  baptism  of  blood  and  that  of 
water,  is  founded  upon  the  whole  symbolical  tendency  of  the  age,  yet  in  its 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  it  appears  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
rhetorical  figure.  Like  the  comparison  instituted  between  the  death  of  the 
martyrs  and  that  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  notions  concerning  penance  it  rests 
upon  the  equilibrium  which  the  writers  of  that  period  were  desiroas  to  main- 
tain between  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the  efTecU  of  the  Divine  grace.  In  the 
baptism  of  water  man  appears  more  passive,  in  the  baptism  of  blood  he  acts  as 
a  free  agent. 
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blood  of  Christ  (Euchaxist.)(0    It  was  not  tlie  tendency 
of  the  age  to  dissect  the  symbolical  in  a  critico-philoso- 
phieal  manner^  and  to  draw  metaphysical  distinctions  be- 
tween its  constituent  parts,  viz.  the  outward  sign  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  thing  represented  by  it  on  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  the  real  and  the  symbolical  were  so 
blended,  as  not  to  destroy  each  other  .^^)      Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period  we 
meet  with  passages  which  speak  distinctly  of  symbols, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  others  which  indicate  belief 
in  a  real  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Yet  we  may  already  discern  some  leading  tendencies. 
fynatiuSy  as  well  as  Justin  and  Irenceus/"^^  laid  great  stress 
on   the  mysterious  connection   subsisting   between   the 
Logos  and  the  elements.     The  idea  of  such  a  connection, 
however,  was  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  gave  rise  to 
superstitious  views,  or  it  was  wilfully  perverted,  in  the 
hope  of  producing   supernatural    effects.(^>    •  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian,  though  somewhat  favourable  to  the  super- 
natural, are  nevertheless  representatives  of  the  symbo- 
lical aspect.(^)      The   Alexandrian  school  too  espoused 
the  latter,  but  the  language  of  Clement  on  this  subject  is 
less  definite  than  that  of  OrigenS^^      Clement's  notions 
are    a   mixture   of  symbolical    interpretation  and  ideal 
invsticism.     In  the  writin^js  of  Justin  and  Irenicus  the 
idea  occurs  of  a  sacrifice,  by  which,  however,  they  did  not 
understand  a  daily  repeated  propitiatory  sacrifice  (in  the 
sense  of  the  Romish  church),  but  a  thank-offering  pre- 
sented by  the  Christians  themselves.^')    This  idea,  which 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  offering  obla- 
tions, was  brought  into  connection  with  the  service  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  thus  prepared  im- 
perceptibly the  way  for  the  later  doctrine  of  masses  for 
the  deceased.C'^)      It  led  further  to  the  notion  of  a  sacri- 
Bee  M'hich  is  repeated  by  the  priest,  (but  only  symboli- 
»lly)  ;   an  idea  which  seems  to  have  been  first  enter- 
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UiincMl  by  (^ifprianP"^ — It  is  not  qnito  certain^  but  pro- 
bable, tbattho  Kbiunites  celebrutod  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
a  coninirmoratlvc  fc^ist;  the  mystical  meals  of  some 
Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  bear  but  little  resemblauce  to 
the  Lonr.s  Sup])er .*'**) 

''^  Ko«prctiiip:  tlio  tonus  «i;^a»/(rr/a,  tfu»a^f;,  %\i\iy/ia^  see  Saicer 
and  tlie  lexicons.     [Kttapp,  1.  c.  p.  437.]     With  the  exception 
uf  thi»  I/t/iirop<u'(fstate«  (A«iiiarii,  Kpiph.  haer.  46.  2),  all  Christ- 
ians, in  accordance  with  its  ori •filial  institution,  used  wine  and 
bn-atl ;  tlie  wino  was  generally  mixed  with  water  (xfo,(*a),  and 
an  allegorical  Kigniiiration  was  given  tu  the  mixture  of  the^notwo 
elements,  {Jitf<tin  M,  A  pel.  i.  (i5.     Iren.  v.  2,  3.     Cypr,  Epist. 
6i^)     IKnnpp,  1.  c.  p.  441.]     The  Aitotyrites  sltb  said  to  Iuto 
used  cheese  along  with  bread,     (l^piph.  haer.  49,  2.)     Comp. 
the  acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  in  Schivegler,  Montanismiu, 
p.  122.  0/^f^(llMe/l,  monumenta,  p.  101 :  Et  clamavit  me  (Cliristiu) 
et  do  caseo,  quod  niulgebat,  dedit  mihi  quasi  buccellam,  ct  ego 
accepi  junctis  manihusi  et  manducavi,  et  universi  eircumstantes 
(lixeruut  Amen.     Et  ad  sonum  vocis  experrecta  sum,  conunau- 
ducuns  ad  hue  dulcis  nescio  quid.     Concerning  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  ago  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  administering  it  to  the  sick,  &c.  see  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  65: 

Qll^off^i^srai  rf  ^POiffruri  ruv  ddiX^sDv  of^rof,  xai  tot^pioi  udaro(  xtm  xja- 
fiaroy  xas  o-jro;  Xa^Uft^  aho*  xai  d&'^ay  r«  Tlaroi  ruv  Ikw  &iA  rou  iti/JMT%^ 
roD  T/oD  xoi  roD  Jlvfj/xaro;  roD  '  Ayhu  ayairr/A^ci,  xai  thya^teria^  iici*  rw 
xarfj^/wfflia/  rourwir  Taa'  ahrbii  tTi  rroXu  70if7^ai...fu;^a^itfn;«BiT»;  di  rw 
cr^OEtfriro;,  xat  ivtuprttAVigoLvroi  cairoj  r«D  >.aoD,  w  xaXo6^f»Oi  va^'  ioJV 
diaxovo/  d/^oatf/v  sKaffrtfi  tu¥  tra^Ofruv  /(ti raXajSiTv  a<r&  ro5  fu- 
^r'a.-'/tfrjjDivro;  as  roy   xa/   o/iroi;  xa/   vdarog,  xa,/  roT^  w  9UPnivait  dvih- 

Ifcoufft,  on.     K</  );   Tstitr,   a'ljrr,    xfx7^£Tras  rra^    f\fi.h    Ruy^aotsritL, ] 

^keanuer.  Hist  of  tlie  Ch.  transl.  i.  386.]  On  the  liturgical 
])art  of  this  ordinance  in  general,  see  Auyustiy  vol.  viii. 

(^^  *^  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  abstract  and  speculative 
ffindency  of  the  Wetit  and  of  modern  tiuieSt  tluit  so  many  diffe- 
r.  nt  sijnificatio.iS  have  been  assi^  tied  to  what  the  larly  easUi^ 
church  iinderfttood  hy  the  phrase  roZro  iari.  If  we  wovld  fidly 
enter  into  its  t  ri , inal  meaninj,  ue  should  not  separate  these  «j- 
}djkations  at  ail.  'Jo  say  that  the  words  in  question  denote 
iraiisub.stantiadifn,  wouhl  he  to  take  them  in  too  definite  and  too 
comprehensive  a  sense ;  tlie  interpretation  according  to  which 
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thi'lf  ufofild  teach  an  eanstence  cum  et  sub  ftpecie,  is  too  artificial; 
the  rtiideHiky :  this  si(/nifies,  says  too  little,  and  is  without  force. 
In  the  view  of  the  writers  of  the  ijospels,  (and  after  their  exam- 
ple in  that  of  the  earliest  Fathers)  the  bkead  in  the  lord's 
Supper  was  the  body  of  Chuist.  But  if  they  had  been  asked 
whether  the  bread  was  changed  ?  they  would  have  replied  in  tfie 
negative;  if  they  had  been  told,  that  the  communicants  partook 
of  the  body  with  and  under  the  form  cftlie  bread,  they  would  not 
have  understood  it ;  if  it  luid  been  asserted  that  the  bread  only 
signified  t/ie  body,  tliey  would  not  have  been  satisfied^  Strau-ss^ 
Leben  Jesu,  Ist  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  437.  Coinp.  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius,  ii.  p.  1211,  88.,  and  1185,  bs. 

<^>  Ignat.  ad  Smyra.   7,  reproaclies  the  Doceti© :  VJjymoigTiaQ 

ffrorijr#  6  var^P  fiyn^t^  comp.  ad.  Trail.  8.  ad  Philad.  5.  ad  Rjm.  5. 
Some  understood  the  word  tT^^as  itself  as  symbolical.  Comp. 
Munscher  ed.  by  Coin,  i.  p.  495,  and  on  the  other  side,  Ebrardy 
1.  c.  254.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  66,  after  liaving  made  a  strict  distinc- 
tion between  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  common  bread  and  wine :  Oi  ya9  w;  Konhv  a^rov^  oudt  xoi^hv  ^iifia 

raZra  Xa,a/3avo/tsir,  aXX'  oi'  r^oTov  ^/a  Xoyov  SioD  6aoKOTotif)iT;  'IjjtoS;  Xw- 
6rhg  6  ourr^^  i'MoSv  jloli  ca^xa  xai  al^iLO,  'jts^  ffonrri^ia;  ri'xuv  c<t;^«v,  oZrcui  xal 
ri5>  hi  fifXf^ii  y^v/ou  TtiO  Tao  aurou  ii;^awffr?jlh7(jav  riopr,y^  «J  jf;  al,u,a  xai 
9ti'^xti  xara  fi,iraPo\riv  r^i^ovrat  riau.,  gxiivou  rou  gasy.oTOufSi^TOi 
*lflffhU  xal  cuoxa  xai  aJ/ta  fd/da;^^9]/xs>  thai.     He   does   not  Speak  of  a 

change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
see  Ebrard,  p.  257.  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  phraso 
xara  fitra^oXi*  is  the  Opposite  of  xara  y.riffiv,  and  denotes  that  na- 
tural food  is  accompanied  by  that  provided  by  our  Saviour  for 
our  new  life,  comp.  also  Semisch,  ii.  p.  439,  ss.  The  passage  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Irenceus,  iv.  18,  (33.)  p.  250,  (324,  (ir.ibe) 
also  thinks  that  the  common  bread  is  changed  into  bread  of  a 
higher  order,  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly ;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  cease  to  be  bread.  lie  draws  a  parallel  between  this 
chansre  and  the  transformation  of  the  mortal  bodv  into  the  im- 

mortal,  p.  251  >  '^C  7«f  «^^  7?»  «^*o;  rr^o^Xa/ijSuvofiivoi  Tr,v  ixx\ri6tv 
[fr/xAjjtf/1'3  ro'j  0goC,  oixir/  xo/J'o;  u^to;  iarivy  d/./.'  i\jyra»iaTta^  ix  duo  cr^ay- 
fidrui  ff'jiiffrrixvTa,  friyiku  rt  xa/  ouj^av.'o;;,  cyrw;  xai  rd  ffw.aara  ^awv  fLira- 
\m'jL;3di09r(X   rfJQ  iu^a^ifTtai,  fj,H7.'tri  uvai  ^^oLPrd^   rr,v  iXc/da  r^(  s/;  a/ftjica; 

iiaerdaiui  f;^6n-a.     Comp.  V.  2,  p    292,  94,  (39^),  97,)  and  Mas- 
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nveti  Dibs.  iii.  art.  7,  p.  1 14.  Ircna^uR  al80  defonds  the  real  pre- 
i»oiico  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  opposition 
to  tlic  Docota}  and  (iiio8tics,  iv.  18,  §  4.  33,  §  2,  {Munscher,  von 
CoUii.  i.  p.  41H).)  Hut  the  lonHon  wtiich  he  argues  in  favour  of 
hiK  vii»wn,  viz.  that  tfte  Gnostics  cannot  partake  of  the  bread  and 
irine  u'ith  thanks^tivinj  Iftcause  thetf  dispise  matter,  shows  that 
he  regarded  the  elements  as  more  than  merely  accidental  things, 
tliough  they  are  only  bn^ad  and  wine  Comp.  TkierMch  die 
Lehre deslreiia^us  vonderEueharistie,  inRudelbachandGuii-ikos 
ZeitKchrift,  1841,  p  40,  tsus 

**>The  foar  of  spilling  any  part  of  the  wine  {Tert,  do  corona 
mil.  3  :  C:ilicis  aut  paiiis  nostri  aliquid  decuti  in  terram  anxie 
j)atinuir,  and  Orig.  in  Kxod.  Horn.  xiii.  3),  was  perhaps  founded 
on  a  riglit  fiM»ling  of  |)n»prirty,  but  it  degenerated  into  suiKjr- 
stitious  dread.  Thus  the  belief  in  an  inlierent  vital  power  in 
the    elements    (fap.aaxo*    ai)a»aff/ac,    a>r/5oroif  row    fiii    d<ri^anh)  was 

gradually  converted  into  the  belief  of  miraculous  cures  being 
eflecte<l  by  them,  which  would  easily  form  the  transition  to  gross 
superstition.  The  practice  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  children  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  expectation  of  superna- 
tural effects.  Comp.  the  anecdotes  of  Cyprian,  do  lapsis,  p. 
132.  Jiettberg,  ]).  337. — The  separation  of  the  Lord*s  Supper 
from  the  agupte,  which  had  become  necessary,  the  custom  of 
preserving  the  bread,  the  communion  of  the  sick,  etc.  furthered 
such  views. 

i^>  It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  whose  views,  generally 
speaking,  are  realistic,  shows  in  this  instance  a  leaning  towards 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  according  to  which  the  Lord's 
Snp|)er  is  fifjura  corporis  Christie  adv.  Marc.  i.  14.  iv.  40.  In 
the  latter  place  he  makes  use  of  the  symbolical  to  refute  the 
notions  of  Marcion :  if  Christ  had  not  possessed  a  real  body,  it 
could  not  have  been  represented :  (vacua  res,  quod  est  phan- 
tasma,  figuram  capere  non  potest. — He  might  aa  well  have  said: 
it  is  impossible  to  partake  of  a  phantom  as  such  !)•  This  senti- 
ment accords  with  what  is  said  de  anima,  c.  17 :  vinum  in  san- 
guinis sui  memoriam  consecravit.  Nevertheless,  Tertullian 
speaks  in  other  places,  de  resurr.  c.  8.  de  pud.  c.  9.  of  the  partici- 


•  Respecting  the  manner  in  wliich  Tertullian  viewed  the  relation  between 
the  tign  and  the  thinff  signified^  comp.  a.H  a  paralleUpassdge  de  resurr.  carnis, 
c.  30. 
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pation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  opimitate  dominici  corporis  vos- 
ci,  as  a  de  Deo  saginari  ;  with  these  expressions  comp.  dc  Orat.  6  : 
Corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetur  (not  est.)     He  also  makes  some  mys- 
tical allusions  (e.  g.  Gen.  xlix.  11 :  Lavabit  in  vino  stolam  suam, 
is  in  his  opinion  a  type,  etc.)  and  adopts  the  notions  of  his  age 
concerning  the  supernatural  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     But 
the  existence  of  such  notions  is  no   proof  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  oranothor  of  similar  import,  was  known  at  that 
time,  since  the  same  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  baptismal  water. 
Comp.  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  517,  and   Baur^  jP.,  Tertul- 
lian's  Lehro  vom  Abendmahl,   (Tubing.   Zeitschr.  1830.  part  2. 
p.  36,  ss.)  in  opposition  to  Rudelbach,,  who  asserts  (as  Luther 
had  done  before  him)  that  Turtullian  took  the  Lutheran  view  of 
the  point  in  question.     On  the  other  hand,  CEcoIampadius  and 
Zuinglius  appealed  to  the  same  Father  in  support  of  tlitir  opin- 
ions.    Cyprian's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  set  forth  in 
the  63d  of  his  epistles,  where  he  combats  the  error   of  those 
who  used  water  instead  of  wine  (see  note  1.),  and  proves  the 
obligation  resting  upon  us  of  employing  the  latter.     The  phrase 
ostenditur  used  in  refernece  to  the  wine  as  the  blood  of  Christ, 
is   somewhat   doubful.      But   the   comparison    which    Cyprian 
draws  between  water  and  people,  rather  intimates  that  he  was 
ill  favour  of  the  symbolical  interpretation,  though  he  calls  in 
other   places   (like   Tertullian)   the  Lord*s  Supper  simply  tlie 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Ep.  57,  p.  117.     What  ho  says  con- 
cerning the  eflFects  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (tlic  blessed  drunk- 
enness of  the  communicants  compared  with  the  drunkenness  of 
t*^oah),  and  the  miracles  related  by  him,  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge  of  insipidity.     But  in  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  church,  he  attaches  great  practical 
importance  to  the  idea  of  a  commifnio,  which  was  afterwards 
ibandoned  by  the  Komish  churcli,   but  on   which  again  much 
stress  was  laid  by  the  reformers,  Ep.  63,  p.  154 :  Quo  et  ipso 
tacramento   populus  noster   OKtenditur  adunatus,   ut  quemad- 
nodum  grana  multa  in  unum  collecta  et  commolita  et  commix- 
jLj  paneni  unum  faciunt,  sic  in  Ciiri.sto,  qui  est  pnnis  ccclestis, 
mum  sciaraus  esse  corpus,  cui  conjuni"tu&  sit  noster  numerus  et 
idunatus.     Comp.  Rettberg^  p.  3.*"^2,  ss. 

^  Clement  adopts  the  mystical  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  which  it  is  heavenly  meat  and  heavenly  drink ; 
)at  he  looks  for  the   mystical  not   so  much  in   the  elements 
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(Urrvid  and  wino),  a^  in  the  spiritual  union  of  the  boliever  with 
dirist,  aii'l  thinks  tliat  cfiocts  are  produced  only  upon  the 
mind,  nut  upon  the  body.  Ch*ment  also  considers  the  Lord's 
SnppiT  not  only  as  flia.i&Xoi,  but  as  e^tfi^oX^v /iustikov,  Paed.  ii.  2. 

p.  IS  4.  (!')(;.  Sylli.)  Comp.  PiCd.  1.  6,  p.  123:  Taira;  iifj;r,  oiXiia; 
r&7;  T'lidioi;  i>6:/'  u  roS  "raiabo^f-u  .ayrrrijj/ou   x.    r.   X.       Tho    USC  of  thc 

terms  0L>.>.r,yr,^iTv,  dr,%if,'j^yiit^  aJ*,Trtc'^xi  clearly  intimates  that  in  his 
vit'W  the  visible  elenients  themselves  are  not  th«at  mystery,  hut 
tlie  idea  repiesented  by  them.  His  interpretation  of  the  sym- 
bol is  sonu'wliat  pecMdiar :  the  Holy  Spirit  is  rej>resenteJ  by 
th(j  ffcij^,  the  Lo^tKs  by  the  a-lu't,  and  the  Lord  himself  who 
unites  in  him  thi*  Lo^os  and  tlu*  Spirit,  by  the  mixture  of  tho 
wiiK^  an<l  the  water.  A  distinction  between  tho  blood  once 
shed  on  the  cross,  and  that  represented  in  tho  Lord's  Supper, 
is  found  in  Pied.  ii.  2.  p.  177.  (151.  Sylb.)  :    Airrht   dt   rh   aJjuka  rey 

fl-vtu/xar/x'i,,  rojricru  di  Xf^p/tf.aj3a.      Kai  79' r   iari  mih  rh  al/ta  rou'lijtfty, 

ca^xo;,  (('omp.  Bdhr,  vom  Tode  Jesu,  p.  80.)  In  the  part 
which  follows,  the  mixture  of  the  wine  and  water  is  said  to  be 
a  symbol  of  the  union  of  the  Tv«D/xa  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
Liistly,  Clement  alsi»  (i:ids  in  the  Old  Test,  types  of  tho  Lord's 
Supper,  e,  //.  in  ^Melehisedec,  Strom,  iv.  25,  p.  637.  (539.  B. 
Sylb.)  Among  the  Antenicene  Fathers  Origen  is  the  only  one 
who  decidedly  opj)Oses  those  as  axiaaiftri^oug,  who  take  the  exter- 
nal sign  for  the  thing  itself  in  the  xi.  Tom.  on  Matth.  0pp.  iii.  p. 
4!)8-/>0().  **  As  common  meat  does  not  defile,  but  rather  unbe- 
lief and  the  impurity  of  the  heart,  so  the  meat  which  is  conse- 
cratiil  by  the  Word  of  God  and  by  prayer,  does  not  by  itself 
(t'jj  io'i-^  >-o'7y)  sanctify  those  who  partako  of  it.  The  bread  of 
the  Lord  profits  only  those  who  receive  it  with  an  undefiled 
heart  and  a  pure  conscience."  In  connection  with  such  views 
Origen  (as  afterwards  Zuinglius,  and  still  less  the  Socinians)  did 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  actual  participation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  other  Fathers  :    0'yr«  di  oun  Ix  rw  t*'% 

atrou,  i/(rr£;'ou,a£iia  aya^uZ  t/k);*  oDri  ix  roii  ^ayih  ^s^icuUft,t9  aya^f  tm* 
TO  ya.9  a/rtov  rfj;  i6ri^r}(Sicu;  i]  xaxia  icrl  xai  ra  afLOLuriifMLTa^  xal  rh  auTiw 
r^;  TisiaafJaiu;  ri  dixaioavvri  iari  xai  ra  xa^ojSci^ara,    ib.   p.  898  :  Non 

enim  panem  ilium  visibilem,  quern  teuebat  in  manibuSj  corpus 
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im  dicebat  Deus  Verbuin,  sed  verbum,  in  cujus  mysterio 
$rat  panis  ille  fragendus,  etc.  Comp.  Horn.  vii.  5.  in  Lev. 
»p.  ii.  p.  225.  Agnoscite,  quia  figurae  sunt,  quae  in  divinis  vo- 
ninibus  scripta  sunt,  et  idco  tamquam  spiritales  et  non  tarn- 
am  carnales  examinate  et  intelligite,  qudB  dicuntur.  Si  enim 
asi  carnales  ista  suscipitis,  laedunt  vos  et  non  alunt.     Est  enim 

in  cvangeliis  littera quad  occidit  euni,  qui  non  spirita- 

dT,  quae    dicuntur,   advertorit.     Si    enim  secundum  litteram 
]uaris  hoc  ipsum,  quod  dictum  est :  nisi  manducaveritis  car- 
m  meam  et  biberitis  sanguinem  meum,  occidit  hsec  littera. 
^  Concerning  the  oblations,  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical 
itory,  and  on  antiquities.     The  apostolical  Fathers  speak  of 
orifices,  by  which,  however,  we  are  to  understand  either  the 
mfices  of  the  heart  and  conduct,  {Barn.  c.  2.),  or  the  sacri- 
es  of  prayer  and  alms,  {Clem,  of  Borne,  c.  40-44.),  which  may 
K)  include  the  gifts,  (3w^a)  offered  at  the  Lord's  Supper;  comp. 
K>  Ignat  ad  Ephes.  5 ;  ad  Trail.  7  :  ad  Magn.  7.     Only  in  the 
ssage  ad  Philad.  4,  the  tux^a^tar/a  is  mentioned  in  connection 
th  the  ^uctaartiaiov,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  no  argument  for 
B  later  theory  of  sacrifice  can  be  inferred  from  it ;  see  Hqf- 
ujer^  die  Lehre  der  apostolischen  Vater  vom  Opfer  im  Christ- 
hen  cultus.  1841.     More  definite  is  the  language  of  Justin 
',  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  117,  who  calls  the  Lord's  Supper  %\j€ia 
d  ^TPOtffo^,  and  compares  it  with   the   sacrifices  under    the 
d  Test,   dispensation.*      He  connects  with  this  the  offering 
prayers  {i^a^t^ria)^  which  are  also  sacrifices.     But  the  Chris- 
.ns  themselves  make  the  sacrifice ;  there  is  not  the  slight- 
t   allusion   to  a  repeated   sacrifice   on   the  part   of  Christ! 
>mp.  Ehrard,  1.  c.  p.  236,  ss.     IrenceuSj  adv.  haer.  iv.  17. 
p.  249,  (324  Gr.),  teaches  with  equal  clearness,  that  Christ 
d  commanded,  not  on  account  of  God,  but  because  of  the 
iciples,   to  offer  the  first  fruits,  and  thus  breaking  the  bread 
d  blessing   the  cup   with  thanksgiving   he   instituted  :    ob- 
ioneni,  quam  ecclesia  Apostolis  accipiens  in  universo  mundo 
ert  Deo,  ei  qui  alimenta  nobis  praestat ;  primitias  suorum  mu- 
ruro,  etc.     The  principal  thing  is  the  disposition  of  the  per- 


Namely,  '*  as  a  thankofferin^  for  the  gifts  of  nature^  whuh  was  followed 
'hankftgiving  for  all  other  Divine  blessings. — The  primilice  church  had  a 
inct  conception  of  this  connection  between  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  what 
ht  be  called  the  natural  aspect  of  the  passover."     Baur^  1.  c.  p.  137. 
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HOT)  who  offers.  On  the  difficult  passage,  iv.  18«  p.  251,  (326. 
Or.) :  Judaei  autem  jam  non  offerunt,  manus  cniin  eorum  san- 
guine plcnae  sunt :  non  enim  rcceperunt  verbum,  quod  [per 
quod  ?]  offcrtur  Deo.  Comp.  Masauet.  diss.  iii.  in  Iren.  Deylin- 
<jii  Obss.  sacr.  P.  iv.  p.  92.  ss.,  and  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i. 
2.  p.  588,  [transl.  i.  p.  385.]  For  the  views  of  Origen  concern- 
ing the  sacrifice,  comp.  Hojling,  Origenis  doctrina  de  sacrificiis 
Christianorum  in  examen  vocatur,  Part.  Land  2.  (ErL  1840-41). 
especially  Part.  2,  p.  24,  ss. 

^®^  Ten,  de  cor.  mil.  3 :  Oblationes  pro  defunctis  pro  nata- 
litiis  annua  die  facimus.  De  exh.  cast.  11  :  Pro  uxore  defuncta 
oblationes  annuas  reddis,  etc.,  where  he  also  uses  the  term  sacri- 
ficium.  De  monog.  10,  he  even  speaks  of  a  refrigeriura  which 
hence  accrues  to  the  dead,  comp.  de  Orat.  14,  (19.)  It  might 
here  also  be  mentioned,  that  Tertullian,  as  the  Christians  in 
general,  called  prayers  sacrifices ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  above  passage  de  monogamia, 
prayers  and  sacrifices  are  distinctly  separated.  Neander^  Antig- 
iiosticus,  p.  155. 

W  Cyprian^  in  accordance  with  his  whole  hierarchical  ten- 
dency, first  of  all  the  Fathers,  maintained,  that  the  sacrifice 
does  not  consist  in  the  thankoffering  of  the  congregation,  but  in 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  priest,  in  the  stead  of  Christ :  vice 
Christi  fungitur,  id  quod  Christus  fecit,  imitatur,  et  sacrificium 
verum  et  plenum  tunc  offert  in  ecclesia  Deo  Patri.  But  even 
Cyprian  does  not  go  beyond  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  being  imi- 
tated, which  is  very  different  from  that  of  its  actual  repetitian, 
Comp.  Rettberg,  p.  334,  and  Neander,  1.  c.  i.  2.  p.  688  [transl. 
i.  p.  385.  On  the  other  side,  see  Marheineche.  Symbolik,  iii. 
420.] 

^*^^  Concerning  the  P^bionites  see  Credner,  1.  c.  iii.  p.  308, 
on  the  Ophites,  Epiph.  ha;r.  37,  5.     Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  196. 

If  we  compare  the  preceding  observations  with  the  doctrines  afterwards 
set  forth  in  the  confessions  of  faith,  we  arrive  at  the  following  concla- 
sions  :  1.  The  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  transubstantiation  is  as  jet  alto- 
gether unknown ;  nevertheless,  the  first  traces  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
theory  of  a  sacrifice,  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Fathers 
of  this  period.  2.  The  views  of  (Ignatius),  Justin  and  Irenseus  can  be 
compared  to  tho>e  of  Luther  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  alike  remote 
from  transubstantiation  properly  speaking,  and  from  symbolical  inter- 
pretation,  and  connect  the  real  with  the  ideal.  8*  The  theologians  of 
North  Africa  and  Alexandria  are  the  representatives  of  the  reformed 
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church.  The  positive  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  may  be  best 
seen  in  Clement,  the  negative  view  of  Zuinglius  is  represented  by  Origen  ; 
and  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  aspects  of  the  reformed  doctrine, 
are  united  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  Ebiotiites  (if  anything  more 
were  known  respecting  their  sentiments)  might  probably  be  considered 
as  the  foremnners  of  the  Socinians,  the  Gnostics  as  those  of  the  Quakers. 


§74. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  SACRAMENT. 
[^Ilnlley^  R.,  Lectures  on  the  Sacraments,  P.  I.  Lect.  i.  p.  1 — 14.] 

The  two  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
existed  before  such  a  systematic  definition  of  the  term 
Sacrament  had  been  formed,  as  to  include  both.(*>  The 
phrases  Atu(rr^pio»  and  sacramentum  are  indeed  used  in  refe- 
rence to  either,  <2)  but  they  are  quite  as  frequently  ap- 
plied to  other  religious  symbols  and  usages  founded  upon 
some  higher  religious  notion,  and,  lastly,  to  certain  more 
profound  doctrines  of  the  church.^^) 

^**  The  word  Sacrament  is  not  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  it,  inasmuch  as  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  nowhere  described  as  two  associated  rites 
which  distinctly  differ  from  other  symbolical  usages.  But 
shortly  afterwards  greater  importance  was  attached  to  the  for- 
mer than  to  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  symboliz- 
ing tendency  of  the  church.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
that  the  church  itself  should  determine  the  idea  of  a  sacrament, 
as  nothing  could  be  decided  from  Scripture. 

^^  As  Tertullian^  generally  speaking,  is  the  author  of  the  later 
dogmatic  terminology  (comp.  the  phrases :  novum  Tcstamen- 
turn,  trinitas,  peccatum  originale,  satisfactio)  so  he  is  the  first 
writer  who  uses  the  phrase  sacramentum  baptismatis  et  eucha- 
ristise,  adv.  Marc.  iv.  30.  Comp.  Baamgarten-Crusins^  ii.  j). 
1188,  and  the  works  quoted  by  him.  The  correspondiiig  Greek 
terra  /Aufr^§m  occurs  in  Justin,  Apol.  i.  66,  and  Cletn,  PaBd.  i.  p. 
123,  (comp.  Suicer,  sub  voce.) 

<9  Tertullian  also  uses  the  word  sacramentum  in  a  more  ge- 
neral sense,  adv.  Marc.  v.  18,  and  adv.  Prax.  30,  whero  he  calls 
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the  Chrifftian  roli<rion  a  Bacrament.  Comp.  the  Index  latinitatis 
TertulliancT,  by  Somler,  p.  500.  [//a/fcy,  1.  c.  p.  9, 10.]  The 
name  may  lu*  naid  rcHpocting  the  u»e  of  the  term  fiu6Tr.»ioK  Cy- 
prian oin ploys  the  word  Bacranientum  with  the  same  latitude  as 
IVrtulli^n.  lie  speakg  indeed,  Ep.  63,  of  the  Bacrament  of  the 
LordV  Supper,  but  also  of  a  Bacrament  of  the  Trinity  (de  orat. 
d*)m.  where  the  Lord's  prayer  itself  is  called  a  sacrament.)  On 
the  twofold  sense  of  the  Latin  word,  sometimes  denoting  oath, 
sometimes  used  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  term  Mutfni^<o>, 
see  lietihtrg,  p.  324,  25. 


SIXTH  SECTION. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LAST  THINGS. 

(ESCHATOLOGY.) 

§76. 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  OF  CUBIST_MILLENNABIANISM. 

(CHILIASM.) 

iCanrodi)  kritisehe  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus.  Zur.  1 781—83.  iii.  1794. 
MtUueher^W,,  Entwickelungder  Lehrevom  tausendjahrigeo  Reiche  in  den 
3  erbten  Jahrhunderten,  in  Henkes  Magazin.  vol.  vi.  p.  233,  ss.  [Comp. 
the  article  on  Millennium  in  Kitio's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Liter.,  where  the 
literature  will  be  found.] 

The  disciples  of  Christ  having  received  from  their 
master  the  promise  of  his  second  coming  Q^a^ovs/a),  tlie 
primitive  church  looked  upon  this  event  as  one  which 
would  shortly  come  to  pass,  and  brought  it  into  connec- 
tion with  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  judgment.^)  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  New  Test., 
none  gave  rise  to  so  many  conjectures  on  this  subject,  as 
the  book  of  Revelation,  which  some  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  John,  while  others  rejected  this  opinion,  or  even 
contested  its  canonical  authority .(*^)  Tlic  idea  having 
been  introduced  in  the  20th  ch.  of  that  book,  of  a  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  together  with  the  notion  of  a  second 
re8urrection,(3)  the  more  carnally-minded  freely  indulged 
b  further  developemcnts  of  their  millennial  hopes.  This 
was  the  case  not  only  with  the  Judaizing  Ebionites(^)  and 
Cerinthus,^'^^  (according  to  the  testimony  of  some  wri- 
ters), but  also  with  some  orthodox  Fathers,  such  as 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  Justin,  Irenceus,^^^  and   Tertullian. 
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The  millennial  notions  of  the  latter  were  in  full  accord- 
ance with  his  Montanist  vicws.(^)  Cyprian  adopted 
partly  the  same  ideas^  but  only  in  a  greatly  modified 
form/^)  The  Gnostics  were  from  the  first  unfavourable 
to  millennarian  tendencies/^)  which  were  also  opposed  by 
some  orthodox  writers,  e.  g.  the  presbyter  Caius  in  Rome, 
and  the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school^  especially 
OrigenS^'^) 

*^  Comp.  the  works  on  biblical  theology.  The  notion  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  first  was  found- 
ed on  the  New  Tent.     Justin  M,  Apol.  i.  62:  Aio  yd^  altrwi  Tajw- 

6iai  T^oixTi^M^fti  u  wi^ffiTar  fAiat  fitv  n^y  f^ij  ^fvo/Af»i}»,  w;  drtfMu  %ai  caSih 
rc'j  a»^^M'r6U'  Tr,y  df  dturi^ai,  ora»  fLtrd  li^m  r^  ou^a»M»  furd  r$(  dyytktxii^ 
a\tTb\i  crvartag  Ta^ayiifiiete^ai  xf x^^uxrai,  on  xai  rd  6wfiMTa  dnytatTwdfrm 

Tuv  yt)>cfi't^u)>  iil^^(uvw  X.  r.  X.  Cf.  dial.  c.  Tf.  46.  Iren.  i.  10,  (he 
makes  a  distinction  between  fXfun;  and  va^uw)  iv.  22.  2. 

^'^  See  above  §  31,  note  7,  esp.  Euseb.  vii.  26,  and  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Revelation  [^Siuart, 
i.  p.  283,  ss.] 

(''Comp.  the  commentaries  on  this  chapter,  \^Stu€trt,  ii.  p.  459, 
88.)  474.]  Justin  M.  calls  the  Jirst  resurrection  the  holy  one, 
dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  113.     Comp.  Semisch^  ii.  p.  471. 

(^'  Jerome  in  his  comment,  on  Is.  Ixvi.  20,  observes  that  the 
Ebionites  understand  the  passage,  ''  And  they  shall  bring  all 
your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations 
upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and 
upon  swift  beasts,"  in  its  literal  sense,  and  apply  it  to  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses  and  conveyances  of  every  description. 
They  believe,  that  at  the  last  day,  when  Christ  will  reign  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  be  rebuilt,  the  Israelites  will  be 
gathered  together  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  will 
have  no  wings  to  fly,  but  they  will  come  in  waggons  of  Qaul,  in 
covered  chariots  of  war,  and  on  horses  of  Spain  and  Cappadocia; 
their  wives  will  be  carried  in  litters,  and  ride  upon  mules  of 
Numidia  instead  of  horses.  Those  who  hold  offices,  dignitaries. 
ami  princes,  will  come  in  coaches  from  Britain,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
the  regions  where  the  river  Rhine  is  divided  in  two  arms;  the 
Hubdued  nations  will  hasten  to  meet  them.  But  the  author  d 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  far  from  adopting  such  grosa  notions, 
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{Credner,  h  c.  iii.  p.  289,  90,)  even  opposes  them,  Schliemann^ 
p.  251  and  519. 

^  Euseb.  iii.  28,  (from  tbe  accounts  given  by  Caius  of  Rome 
and  Dionysios  of  Alexandria.)     According  to  Caius  Cerinthua 

taught  :  Mf rc2  TTfl  a9d€ra6i9  iriyno¥  that  rh  ^aaiXttov  roD  X^/erroD  xai  ^d7jv 
l7fdv/tA/a#;  xai  qdoroT;  fv  'U^ufaXrifik  njv  ffctpxa  'irbX.irtuofisvfiv  dou>.tvttv,  this 

state  would  last  a  thousand  years:  according  to  Dionsyius,  irziymf 

MitfSoEf  rjgv  r«S  Tip6rw  3a6i\uav,  Kai  iv  avrl^  dt^rytro  p\o(fufiaroi  uv  xaJ 
frcKvu  taPKixhff  h  ro6r«i4  im^OToXtTf  itfiffdai,  yaffTs>hi  xal  ruif  izh  yacri^a 
«'Ai}0)ctf  >»r,  TwriuTt  ^irhii  Kai  vor^ii  xat  yd/Msi  xal  hi*  fiSv  kh^rifion^ov  raZra 
^i^fi  ro^if/fdoi,  io^Tusi  Kai  ^uffsati  xai  ii^ti<ii¥  c^ayat;.     Com  p.  vii.  25, 

and  Tlieodoret  fab.  h»r.  ii.  3,  and  the  works  referred  to  in  $  23. 
[^Burton,  Bampton  Lecture,  vi.  lect  p.  177-179,  and  note  76.] 

^*  "  lu  (Ul  these  works  t/ie  belief  in  the  millennium  is  so 
emdent^  that  no  one  can  liesitate  to  consider  it  as  universal  in 
an  offe,  when  ctrtainly  such  motives  as  it  offered,  were  not 
unnecessary  to  animeUe  nkcn  to  suffer /or  Christianity.*'  Giebolcr, 
Lchrb.der  Kircbcngeschichte,i.§oO.  [Translation  of  Cunningham, 
i.  p.  100.  Comp.  however,  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  in  none  of  which  millennarian  notions  are  propounded. 
On  the  millennial  views  of  Papias  see  Euseb.  iii.  39 :  Xthtdha  nvd 

f ijMy  fraSff  itfidSai  fMrd  ng»  fx  mxpmv  uiaffratffi',  aufAartxaS;  rfji  roD  \&iaroy 
^aai>Ma^  M  ravnie!  r^i  yni  y^oaTfi6ofjLi>r,i,  Comp.  Barn,  c.  15.  (Ps. 
xc.  4.)  Hermas,  lib.  i.  Vis.  i.  3,  and  the  observations  of  Jachmann, 
p.  8(>. — Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tr.  80,  81,  asserts,  that  according  to  his 
own  opinion  and  that  of  the  other  orthodox  theologians  (c/  rnig 

%ist9  t^^yttifi^n^  Kara  trdtra  ;i^*i(rr#aw/),   the  elect  will  rise  from  the 

dead,  and  spend  a  thousand  years  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which  will  be  restored,  changed,  and  beautified,  (in  support  of 
his  views  he  appeals  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezokiel) ;  at  the  same 
time  he  admits  that  even  orthodox  Christians  (r$;  xa^a-as  xa/ 
fuA/3*'j;  ytutfAni^)  entertain  different  views,  comp.  Apol.  i.  11; 
he  there  opposes  the  idea  of  a  human  political  kingdom,  but  not 
that  of  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  Justin  holds  an  interme- 
diate position  between  gross  sensualism  {(fufAmiTf  vdXif  xai  (rjiMfa- 
7frir,dial.  c.  Tr.  §  51,)  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual  idealism  on 


'  Various  writers  have  endeavoured  to  removt*  the  cootradiction  between 
tlie^  two  fcentiiuentB,  /Sosf/er,  i.  p.  104.  interpniutes  :  many  oth^rrvuise  ortho. 
dox  Christians.  MUnxcher  ( Handl>ueh  ii.  p.  4*20, >  and  otliir>,  interpolate  the 
word  ^k  [comp.  OieuUr^  I.  c.  i.  §  52,  note  19.] 
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tlie  Other.  [Comp.  Semiech,  C,  Justin  Martyr,  his  life*  writings, 
and  opinions,  transl.  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  ii.  370-376.]  Irenaua^ 
adv.  hffir.  v.  33,  p.  332.  (453.  Gr.)  defends  Chiliasm,  especially 
in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  He  appeals  e.  g.  to  Matth.  xxvi. 
29,  and  Is.  xi.  6. — On  the  most  sensuous  and  fantastical  de- 
scription of  the  fertility  of  the  vine  and  of  com,  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Papias  and  the  disciples  of  John,  see  Alan- 
scher  ed.  by  von  Colin  i.  p.  44.  Grabe,  Spic.  Sec.  2,  p.  31,  and 
230.  Corrodi,  ii.  p.  496.  [Iren.  adv.  h«r.  v.  33 :  "  The  days 
will  come  in  which  vines  will  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand 
branches ;  and  on  each  branch  there  will  be  ten  thousand  twigs, 
and  on  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and  in  each 
cluRter  ten  thousand  grapes ;  and  each  grape,  when  expressed, 
will  yield  twonty«five  fitrfirai  of  wine.  And  when  any  one  of  the 
saints  shall  take  hold  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  another  (cluster) 
will  cry  out :  I  am  a  better  cluster,  take  me,  and  on  my  account 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  a  grain  of  wheat 
will  produce  ten  thousand  heads,  and  each  head  will  have  ten 
thousand  grains ;  and  each  grain  will  yield  ten  pounds  of  clear 
fine  flour ;  and  other  fr\iits  will  yield  seeds  and  herbage  in  the 
same  proportion."  Respecting  the  millennarian  notions  pro- 
pounded in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Testa- 
tament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  etc,  see  Stuart,  comment,  on 
the  Apocalypse,  i.  p.  50,  ss.,  87,  ss.,  107,  ss.  Comp.  alsoii.  p. 
488,  ss.] 

^^  Tertullian^a  views  are  intimately  connected  with  his  Hon* 
tanist  notions.  His  treatise :  De  spe  fidelium  (Hier.  de  vir.  illuss. 
c.  18,  and  in  Ezech.  c.  36,)  is  indeed  lost ;  but  comp.  adv.  Marc 
iii.  24.  Tertullian,  however,  speaks  not  so  much  of  sensual  en- 
joyments, as  of  a  copia  omnium  bonorum  spiritualium,  and  even 
opposes  the  too  sensuous  interpretations  of  Messianic  passages, 
de  resurr.  earn.  c.  26,  though  his  own  exposition  is  not  free 
from  similar  errors,  comp.  Neander^  Antignosticus,  p.  499. 
Kirchengoschichte,  i.  3.  p.  1092,  [transl.  ii.  p.  325.]  On  the 
question,  how  far  we  may  implicitly  rely  on  the  assertion  of 
Kuseb.  V.  16,  that  Montanus  had  fixed  upon  the  city  Pepusa  in 
Phrygia  as  the  seat  of  the  millennial  reign  ?  and  on  the  mil- 
lennarian notions  of  the  Montanists  in  general,  see  Gieaeler^  L  c 
i.  §  48. 

(B)  Uospcrting  his  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  and  his  belief  that 
the  end  of  the  world  would  soon  come,  comp.  £p.  68.  p.  120, 
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124,  Ep.  61.  p.  144,  exh.  mart,  ab  iiiif.  p.  167.  Tert.  adv.  Jud. 
iii.  §  118,  p.  91,  see  Rettberg,  p.  340,  88. 

^  This  is  evident  both  from  the  real  nature  of  Gnosticism 
itself,  and  the  opposition  which  Irenaus  raised  to  it.  Some 
have  even  ascribed  the  origin  of  Marcion's  system  to  a  milleu- 
narian  controversy ;  comp.  however  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  295. 

^^^  Concerning  Caius  and  his  controversy  with  the  Montanist 
Proelus,  see  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i  p.  1093,  [transL  ii.  p, 
325.]  Origen  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  against  the  millen- 
narians,  whose  opinions  he  designates:  ineptas fabiilas,  figmenta 
inania,  ^/Mira  arovdraro^  A^X^^^faf  etc.  de  princ.  ii.  c.  11,  §  2. 
0pp.  i.  p.  104,  contra  Cels.  iv.  22.  0pp.  i.  p.  517.  Select,  in  Ps. 
Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  670,  in  Cant  Cant.  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  28.  {Miin" 
^hered.  by  von  C()lln,  i.  p.  44-46.  Respecting  Hippolytus,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Antichrist  without  being  a  true  M illenna- 
rian,  comp.  Photius  Cod.  202.  Hasnell,  de  Hippolyto  (Gott. 
838.  4.)  p.  37,  60.     Carrodi,  ii.  p.  401, 406,  413,  416. 

§76. 

THE  RESURKECTION. 

Teller,  O.  A.^  fides  dogmatis  de  resurrectione  carnis  per  4  priora  secula. 
Hid.  et  Helinst.  1766,  8.  FlUgge,  Ch,  W.,  Geschichte  der  Lehre  vnm 
Zustande  des  Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Lpzg.  1799,  1800,  8.  ^Hub^ 
ert  Bechm^  Mitrheilongen  aa<<  den  merkwUrdigsten  Schriften  der  ver* 
fiasnenifn  Jahrhunderte  fiber  den  Zustand  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode. 
Augsb.  1835,36. 

Though  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  which  is  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
may  be  found  in  certain  notions  of  earlier  antiquity,^*) 
yet  it  received  its  full  confirmation,  and  was  brought 
within  the  apprehension  of  even  the  uneducated  only  by 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  ('-^>  During  the  period  of 
Apologetics  it  was  further  developed,  so  as  to  involve 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.(^)  The  ob- 
jections of  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  which  may  be 
chiefly  traced  to  that  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which 
prevents  man  from  looking  beyond  what  is  visible  and 
tangible,  were  more  or  less  fully  answered  in  the  epistle 
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of  Clement  of  RomCy  lis  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Justin, 
At/ieiiafjoras,  Theophilus,  IrenceuSj  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Cyprian,  and  others/"*)  Most  of  the  Fathers  be- 
lieved in  the  resuscitation  of  the  very  same  body  which 
man  possessed  while  on  earth Z'^)  Tlie  theologians  of  the 
Alexandrian  school^  however,  formed  an  exception  ;  Ori- 
gen,  in  parti cular/**)  endeavoured  to  clear  the  doctrine  in 
question  from  its  false  additions,  by  reducing  it  to  the 
simple  idea  of  Paul,  and  sought  at  tlie  same  time  to  re- 
fine and  to  spirituahze  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  reject- 
ed tlie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  entire- 
ly ;^")  the  false  teachers  of  Arabia,  whom  Origen  com- 
bated, asserted  that  both  soul  and  body  fall  into  a  sleep 
of  death,  from  which  they  will  not  awake  till  the  last 
day.(^) 

<^^  Comp.  Herder^  von  der  Auferstebung  (Werke  Zar  Religion 
und  Theologie,  vol.  xi.) — Miiller,  G.,  uber  die  Auferstehungs- 
lehre  der  Parsen,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1835,  2nd.  part, 
p.  477,  ss.     C*rrodi,  1.  c.  p.  345. 

^)  It  must  excite  surprise  that,  while  Paul  represents  ih€ 
r€8w*rectxon  of  Christ  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  doctrine, 
the  Fathers  of  the  present  period  keep  this  fact  so  much  in  the 
back-ground,  or  that  at  least  it  does  not  always  form  the  foun- 
dation of  their  opinions  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Some,  e.  g.  Athenagoras,  who  nevertheless  composed  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  subject  in  question,  and  Minucius  Felix  are  en- 
tirely silent  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (see  below);  the  others 
also  rest  their  arguments  chiefly  upon  reason  and  analogies 
from  nature,  (the  change  of  day  and  night,  seed  and  fruit,  the 
Phoenix,  etc.,  Clement  of  Rome,  c.  24,  and  Ep.  11.  9.) 

(^  It  is  well  known  that  the  New  Test,  does  not  teach  an 
avatfratf/f  r?;  ffa^xof ,  but  rwv  wx^wi-,  and  speaks  of  a  reTivification  of 
the  (juitMa.  But  the  phrase  resurrectio  carnis  came  soon  into 
use,  and  found  also  its  way  into  what  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

<♦>  Clement,  Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  c.  24-26,  comp.  note  2.)  Justin  M. 
adopts  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resnrrec- 
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tion  of  the  body,  and  thinks  that  it  will  rise  aji^ain  with  all  its 
members,   Fragm.  de  rcsurr.  c.  3,  (edited  as  a  separate  pro- 
gramme by  Teller^  1766.)     Cjmp.  Semisch,  ii.  p.  146,  ss.    Even 
cripples  will  rise  with  the  body  which  they  possessed  while  on 
earth  ;  it  is  of  course  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  will  heal  them 
after  the  resurrection  at  his  second  va^utia^  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c. 
69.    Justin  founds  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
chiefly  upon  the  omnipotence,  justice,  and  benevolence  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  shows  in  connection 
with  it,  that  the  body  must  necessarily  participate  in  future  re- 
wards or  punishments,  for  body  and  soul  necessarily  constitute 
one  whole.     Christianity  differs  from  the  systems  of  cither  Py- 
thagoras or  Plato,  in  that  it  teaches  hot  only  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  but  also  the  resurrection  of  the  body.     But  as  Justin 
inrcstigated  this  subject  more  thoroughly,  he  was  necessarily  led 
to  the  discussion  of  certain  questions  which  generally  engaged 
the  attention  of  scholastic  divines  alone,  that  e.g.  relating  to  the 
sexual  relations  of  the  resurrection-bodies,  which  he  compared 
to  mules  (?)  [Quaest.  et  Resp.  p.  423  :  Tametsi  membra  genitalia 
post  resurrcctionem,  ad  prolificationem  utilia  non  erunt :  ad  re- 
miniscentiam  tamen  ejus  facient,  quod  per  ea  membra  mortales 
acceperint  generationem,  auctum,  et  diuturnitatem.     Inducimur 
namque  per  ea  ad  cogitationem  tam  prolixae  sapientiaB  Christi, 
quae  ilia  (hominibus  per  mortem  intercedentibus  attribuit,  ad 
eorum  per  generationem)  augendorum  conservationem,  ut  sobo- 
lis  creatfls  successione,  genus  nostrum  in  immortalitate  (perdu- 
caret.)]      The  arguments   which   Athenagoras  adduces  in  his 
treatise  de  resurr.  (espec.  c.  11.)  are  partly  the  same  which 
were  in  after  ages  urged  by  natural  theology  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality :  the  moral  nature  of  man,  his  liberty, 
and  the  retributive  justice  of  God.     Concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  he  has  regard  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  it  at  all  times,  on  the  ground,  that  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  natural  course  of  things,  (the  fact  that  the 
elements  of  one  organism  may  enter  into  the  composition  of 
another,  etc.)     He  is,  however,  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
that  at  the  resurrection  all  things  will  be  restored,  v^h^  ri^y  roS 

auroC  6(ifJLaroi  a^fi,09iay  xa/  cvarastp. —  TheophiluSy  ad  Aut.   i.    8,  USes 

similar  language. — Irenceaa,  adv.  IlaBr.  v.  12,  and  13,  also 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  future  with  the  present  body,  and 
appeals  to  the  analogous  revivification  (not  new  creation)  of 
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i^eparato  orrrnnH  of  the  body  in  pome  of  the  miraculous  cnres 
performed  by  ChriHt,  («.r/.  of  the  blind   man,  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand).     lie  alludes  particnlarly  to  those  whom  Christ 
raised   from   the   dead,  the  son   of  the  widow   at   Nain,  and 
Lazarus  (but  makes  nu  mention  of  the  body  of  Christ  himself!)  * 
That  TertuUian,  who  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  present  sub- 
ject (do  rcHurrectiono  carnis),  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  is  what  we  might  expect,  especially  as  he  made  no 
strict  distinction  between  the  body  and  the  soul.     On  the  con- 
trary, ho  points  out  the  intimate  connection  existing  between 
the  one  and  the  other  during  the  present  life  :  Nemo  tam  prox- 
imus  tibi  (animie)  quem  post  Dominum   diligas,  nemo  magis 
f rater  tuus,  qnse  (sc.  caro)  tecum  etiam  in  Deo  nascitur  (c.  63.) 
In  his  opinion  the  flesh  participates  in  spiritual  blessings,  in  the 
means  of  grace  presented  to  us  in  unction,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  it  even  participates  in  martyrdom  (the  baptism 
of  blood) !    The  body  too  is  created  after  the  image  of  God! 
(comp.  above  §  56,  note  3.)    He  uses  the  same  illustrations  of  day 
and  night,  the  Phoonix,  etc.,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
others,  and  maintains  the  identity  of  the  future  with  the  present 
body,  c.  52 ;  Certe   non  aliud  resurgit  quam  quod  scminatur, 
nee  aliud  seminatur,  quam  quod  dissolvitur  humi,  nee  aliud  dis- 
solvitur  humi,  quam  caro,  cf.  6,  63.     lie  endeavours  to  meet 
the  objection,  that  certain  members  will  be  of  no  use  in  the 
future  life,  by  saying  that  the  members  of  the  human  body  are 
not  only  designed  for  the  mean  service  of  the  visible  world,  but 
also  for  something  higher.     Even  on  earth  the  mouth  serves 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  but  also  to  speak  and  to 
praise  God,  etc.,  c.  60,  and  61.    Minuciua  Felix  makes  Caocilius 
bring  forward  the  objections  of  the  heathen  to  the  possibility, 
both  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  c.  11 :  Vellem  tamen  sciscitari,  utrumne  sine  corpore, 
an  cum  corporibus  ?  et  corporibus  quibus,  ipsisne  an  innovatiB 
resurgatur  ?    Sine  corpore  ?    hoc,    quod  sciam,  n(H]ue  mens, 
neque  anima,  nee  vita  est ;  ipso  corpore  ?  sed  jam  ante  dilapsum 
est;  alio  corpore?   ergo  homo  novus  nascitur,  non  prior  ille 
reparatur.       Et    tamen    tanta    sstas    abiit,    Ba)cula    innumera 


•  Ireosus  takes  the  word  "  flesh"  in   1    Cor.  xv.  50,  which  waa  often 
quoted  agaiust  the  doctriae  of  the  resnrrfction  of  the  flesh,  to  meao  carnal 
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fliixenint ;  qnis  unus  ab  inferis  vel  Protesilai  Borte  rcmeavit, 
horarum  saltern  permieso  comraeatu,  vel  ut  excmplo  crcdere- 
muB? — The  arguments  which  he  adduces,  c.  34,  in  reply  to 
these  objections,  are  founded  upon  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
which  created  man  out  of  nothing,  which  is  certainly  more 
difficult,  than  the  mere  restoration  of  his  body ;  upon  the 
above  analogies  (expectandum  nobis  etiam  corporis  ver  est), 
and  the  necessity  of  a  retribution  which  the  dcniers  of  the 
resurrection  are  anxious  to  escape. — The  notions  of  Cyprian  on 
this  subject  are  formed  after  those  of  TertuUian,  comp.  do 
habitu  virg.  p.  100,  and  Rettberg,  p.  345. 

^^^  See  the  pat^sages  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 

^^^  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  already  intended  to  write  a 
separate  work  ^«g'  a»atfra(rc«;,  com.  Paftd.  i.  6,  p.  125,  (104  Sylb.) ; 
according  to  Euseb.  vi.  24,  and  Hicron.  apud  Kufinum,  Origen 
composed  not  only  two  books,  but  also  (according  to  the  latter) 
two  dialogues  on  the  present  subject,  comp.  contra  Cels.  v.  20. 
0pp.  i.  p.  592y  de  princ.  ii.  10,  i.  p.  100,  and  the  fragments  0pp. 
T.  i.  p.  33 — 37.  Clement  of  Alexandria  only  touches  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  such  of  his  writings,  as  are  yet  ex- 
tant, without  discussing  it.  The  passage  Strom,  iv.  5,  p.  569, 
(479,  S.),  where  he  represents  the  future  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body  as  the  object  of  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  the  wise  man,  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
his  orthodoxy  in  this  point.  But  his  disciple  Origen  maintains 
Comm.  in  Matth.  0pp.  iii.  p.  811,  12,  that  we  may  put  our  trust 
in  Christ  without  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  pro- 
vided we  hold  fast  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Nevertheless 
he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  Celsus, 
but  endeavoured  to  divest  it  from  every  thing  which  might  give 
a  handle  to  scoffers :  on  this  account  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  the  bodies  (which  is  not  that  of  Paul.)  Contra 
Cels.  iv.  57.  0pp.  i.  p.  548.  v.  18.  ibid.  p.  590 :  oDn  i^iv  ouv  ttfitTg, 

oSri  ra  ^iTa  ypdfiara  aitruTi  ^riffi  ca^^i  fifidifLsav  /acra/SoX^jv  avuXripuiai^ 
ni»  icri  rh  /3fXr/ov,  ^ifft^as  rovf  cdXa/  ao-o^a^^yra;,  acrd  r?c  y?;  avaduvrag, 
'O  5i  Ki\60i  euxo^a>Tei  fi/iag  ravTa>,syu¥.  Cap.  23,  p.  594:  *H,atTifji,sv 
tuv  6U  pa/it9  rh  dittf^a^fy  oSjum  i^ayi^^io^ai  iiz  Tr,}t  f^  OL^yj^i  ^vo/v,  ug  ou3f 
rir  dia^^a^ifra  x^xxov  roD  cirou  irats^^io^ai  isg  rhv  xoxxo*  roD  fflrov*  Aeyo,as9 
yap  tuff'Tf^  iri  roD  xoxxou  rou  airou  iythtrai  CTayijg^  o\/tu  \6yog  rig  syxsirai 
ff>  ffwfLariy  af*  o^  fiii  fi^iiio/ihou  iyti^trcu  rh  au/ia  h  df^a^tf/^.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  omnipotence  of  God  appeared  to  him  an  drocrwrdr)} 
dfax,o^n<»99  p-  595,  according  to  the  axiom  i<  yag  ou9^6v  n  h^^  h  ^\^^^ 
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uZk  f«m5«i; ;  but  tlic  biblical  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  if  rightly 
intorpretod,  iiicludeH  nothing  that  is  unworthj  of  God,  coinp. 
viii.  49.  50.  Opp.  i.  p.  777.  78.  Selecta  in  P^alni  0pp.  ii.  p.  532 
— 3(),  where  he  designates  the  literal  interpretation  as  ^Xuafilat 
^rru^Sjf  »07j.(/ar«f,  and  proves,  that  every  body  must  be  adapted  to 
the  surrounding  world.  If  we  would  live  in  water,  we  ought  to 
possess  the  nature  of  fish,  etc.  The  heavenly  state  also  de* 
niands  glorifiod  bodies,  like  those  of  Moses  and  Elias.  In  the 
same  place  Origcn  gives  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  Matth. 
viii.  12;  Ps.  iii.  7.  and  other  passages,  which  were  commonly 
applied  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Comp.  de  princ.  ii.  10. 
0pp.  i.  p.  100.  (Red.  p.  223.),  Schnitzer,  p.  147,  ss.  On  the 
other  side :  Ilicron.  ad  Pammach.  ep.  38.61 .)  Photius  (accord- 
ing to  liethod.)  Cod.  234. 

^'^^  Thus  the  Gnostic  Apelles  maintained  that  the  work  of 
Christ  had  reference  only  to  the  soul,  and  rejected  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  410.  [That  the  Gnostics 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  appears  indisputably 
certain,  but  their  notions  concerning  matter  made  them  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  idea  of  a  reunion  of  the  body  with  the 
soul,  and  led  them  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  former.  But  they  have  unjustly  been  charged  by  the 
Fathers  with  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  in  general  Comp. 
Burton^  Bampton  Lecture,  notes  58  and  59,  and  Munacher^  ed. 
by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  51-52.] 

(">  Respecting  the  error  of  the  Thnetopnychites  (as  John  Dsr 
mascenus  calls  them)  about  the  year  248.  comp.  Euseb.  vi.  37 : 

Ti9»  dv^ooj^i/af  'n)/u;^i)v  riu;  jxsv  xarci  rht  tHCTSira  xatpiv  dfut  rf  nXofrf  t\h 
dvaffrdaiu^  xai^hp  ov¥  auro/i;  dvafiiuata^at. 

§77. 

GENERAL   JUDGMENT HADES— PURGATORT.— CONFLAGRATION 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

Baumgarten^  J.  S.,  historia  doctrinsc  de  statu  animarnm  separataram,  Hal. 
1754.  4.  Ernesti  J.  A,^  de  veteruin  Patr.  opinione  de  statu  medio  aoi- 
marum  a  copore  5ejunct.  P^xcurs.  in  lectt.  academ.  in  Ep.ad  Hebr.  Lips. 
1795.  [Jac.  Windetf  Xr^/tcr>vf  i«<#r«Xi««f  de  Vita  Functorum  Statu  ex 
Hebrsorum  et  Grsecoruiii  cuinparatis  Sententiia  coDcinnatus  ;  Lond. 
16G3-64.  Thorn,  Burtiet^  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Reaurgentium,  Loud. 
1757.     Comp.  Knapp^  1.  c.  p.  463,  464,  and  p.  478.] 

The  transactions  of  the  general  jud^ent^  which  was 
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thought  to  be  connected  with  the  general  resurrection, 
were  depicted  in  various  ways.  Some  ascribed  the  office 
of  judge  to  the  Son,  others  to  the  Father,  both  in  op- 
position to  the  Hellenistic  myth  of  the  judges  in  the  un- 
der-world.O)      The  idea  of  a  jyarfc*  (SlNB^),  which  was 

known  both  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Christianity,  and  the  assumption  that  the  true 
happiness,  or  the  final  misery  of  the  departed  does   not 
commence  till  after  the  general  judgment  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  appeared  to  render  necessary  the  be- 
lief in  an  intermediate  state.     The  soul  was  supposed  to 
remain  there  from  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the 
body  to  the  said  catastrophe.^*^)      Tertullian,  however, 
held  that  the  martyrs  went  at  once  to  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  paradise,  and  thought  that  in  this  particular  point 
they  enjoyed   an   advantage   over    other    Christians.  ^^) 
Cyprian  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  any  intermediate 
state   whatever.^*)      The    Gnostics   rejected  the  notion 
concerning  the  Hades  together  with  that  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  imagined  that  those  who 
are  spiritually  minded  (the  pneumatic,)  would  immedi- 
ately after  death  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the 
demiurgus,  and  be  elevated  to  the  flrXjj^w.a^.(^)      The  ori- 
ental idea  of  a  purifying  fire  also  occurs  during  this  pe- 
riod in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 
This  purifying  fire,  however,  is  not  thought  to  perform  its 
work  in  the  intermediate  state,  but  is  either  taken  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  or  supposed  to  stand  in  some  con- 
nection or  other  with  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
world.W 

^^  Jwi*  M,  Apol.  i.  8  :   nXaraiv  ds  ojtioica;  tptj  'PaddfAUt^t  xas  M/v» 

ytfici^au,  eiXX*  iwrA  roD  Xoiffrov,  For  the  views  of  Justin  concerning 
the  general  judgment  see  Apol.  ii.  9 ;  Semisch^  ii.  p.  474.  75. 
Tatian  contra  6r.  6  :  A/xa^ou^/  Sk  ifin  ov  MA&;;,  oudf  'Paddfiat^ui 

i^xtf&agriig  3f  oMg  o  rtiqrjc  0ii(  yiurai,     Comp.  C.  25. 
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'^^  Justin  M.  dial.  c.  Tr.  §  5.  iTiakc8  the  souls  of  the  pious  take 
U|)  thoir  temporary  abode  in  a  better,  those  of  the  wicked  in  a 
worse  place.  IIo  even  terms  that  doctrine  heretical,  (§  80.)  ac- 
cording to  which  the  souls  are  received  into  hearen  immediately 
after  death ;  but  he  admits  that  they  possess  a  presentiment  of 
their  future  destiny,  Coh.  ad  GraDC.  c.  35.     Iren.  r.  31,  p.  331. 

(451.  (ir.)  :  A/  -^v^ai  d'Tii^ovrat  ti;  rhp  rorof  rhv  bi>iafM90f  aura?;  eir^  r»u 
Qfou,  xdixtt fi.iy^oi  r^;  a^asrdcitai  ^Mruffit  vi^tjiiuoucat  n)»  dvdffragtir  Ivura 
aTttkaSftZcoLi  rd  cuifiara  xal  oXoxX^^m;  dyaarasai,  rourigrt  tffti/tar/x£;,  xaSw; 
xai  6  Ku^/o;  avftfryj,  o'Jrw;  f Xf ' tfd>ra/ f /;  r^v  o^itrou  Bfou.  (in  Connection 

with  it  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  and  Luke  xvi.  22,  etc.) 
TertuUian  mentions  do  anima  55.  a  treatise  in  which  he  says  he 
has  proved  omnem  animam  apud  inferos  sequestrari  in  diem 
Domini.  The  treatise  itself  is  no  longer  extant,  but  comp.  de 
anima,  c.  58.  TertuUian  1.  c.  rejects  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  error  of  the 
Arabian  false  teachers  (§  76  ;)  he  also  opposes  the  opinion  found- 
ed upon  1  Sam.  xxviii.,  that  spirits  might  be  conjured  up  from 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  by  appealing  to  Luke  xvi.  26.  (comp. 
Orig.  Horn.  ii.  in  1  Reg.  0pp.  ii.  p.  490-98.) 

<^>^  Tert,  de  anim.  55.  do  resurr.  43 :  Nerao  peregrinatus  a 
corpore  statim  immoratur  penes  Dominum,  nisi  ex  martyrii  pr»- 
rogativa,  paradise  scilicet,  non  inferis  deversnrus. — On  the 
meaning  of  the  different  terms :  inferi,  sinus  Abrahae,  Paradisus, 
see  adv.  Marc.  iv.  34.  Apol.  c  47..  Orig.  Hom.  ii.  in  1  Reg.  1. 
c.  and  llom.  in  Numb.  26.  4.  Miinscher  von  Colin,  i.  p.  57,  58. 

**^  Cypr.  adv.  Demetr.  p.  196,  and  tract,  de  mortalitate  in  va- 
rious places ;  he  expresses,  6.  g,  his  hope,  that  those  who  die  in 
consequence  of  pestilence,  will  come  at  once  to  Christ,  p.  158, 
164,  (where  he  appeals  to  the  example  of  Enoch)  166.  Rettberg, 
p.  345. 

^*>  Neandevy  Gnost.  Systeme,  p.  141,  ss.  ["  2%«  Gnostics 
taught  J  that  the  soul  of  the  perfect  Gnostic,  having  risen  CLgain 
at  baptism,  and  beinj  enabled  by  perfection  of  knowledge  to  con* 
quer  the  Demiurgu^s,  or  Principle  of  Evil,  would  ascend,  as  so<m 
as  it  wa^  freed  from  the  body,  to  tlie  heavenly  Pleroma^  and 
dwell  therefor  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  :  while  the  soul 
of  him,  who  had  not  been  allowed  while  on  earth  to  arrive  ai 
such  a  plenitude  of  knowledge,  would  pass  through  se%feral  trans* 
migratiotis^  till  it  was  sujlciently  purified  to  wing  its  flight  to 
the  Fleroma.**     Burton,  iiampton  Lecture,  v,  Lect.  p.  131.] 
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®  The  Tiews  of  Clement  on  this  subject  are  expressed  in  still 
more  general  terms,  P»d.  iii.  9,  towards  the  end,  p.  282,  (Sylb. 
p.  241,)  and  Strom,  vii.  6,  p.  851,  (709  S.)  :  <J>a/J^if  3'  rifJ^iTi  dyid^w 

ri  cv^,  eu  rd  x^iot,  dXXcb  rag  afia^ruXovg  -sj/up^a^*  inj^  ou  rh  'zdfipayo*  xai 
/3a»au5ov,  dAXa  rh  ^p6vtfAM  Xiyotrtg'  to  6ttXfOUfit¥09  did  -^u^rii  rrji  dit^^o,u,ivfig 

rh  vv^.  From  the  whole  context  it  appears  that  he  speaks  of  the 
purifying  efficacy  of  a  mystical  fire  even  duHnff  tfve  present  life, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  Matth.  iii.  11.  Luke  iii.  16.  Origen,  on 
the  other  hand,  referring  to  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  considers  the  fire 
which  will  consume  the  world  at  the  last  day,  at  the  same  time 
as  a  <^^  xoSd^tfiof,  contra  Cels.  v.  15.  None  (not  even  Paul  or 
Peter  himself)  can  escape  this  fire,  but  it  does  not  cause  any 
pain  to  the  pure  (according  to  Is.  xliii.  2.)  It  is  a  second  sacra- 
mentum  regenerationis :  and  as  the  baptism  of  blood  was  com- 
pared with  the  baptism  of  water  (see  above,  §  72,  note  10,)  so 
Origen  thought  that  this  baptism  of  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
world  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  for- 
feited the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  in  the  case  of  all  others  it  will 
be  a  fire  of  probation.  Comp.  in  £xod.  Ilom.  vi.  4,  in  Psalm 
Horn.  iii.  I,  in  Luc.  Hom.  xiv.  0pp.  iii.  p.  948,  xxiv.  p.  961, 
in  Jerem.  Hom.  ii.  3,  in  Ezech.  Hom.  i.  13,  comp.  Redepenning 
on  p.  235.  Ouerike,  de  schola  al.  ii.  p.  294.  Thomasius,  p. 
250. 

§78. 

STATE  OF  THE  BLESSED  AND  THE  DAMNED.—RESTITUTION 

OF  ALL  THINGS. 

Cutta^  J»  F,^  historia  succincta  dogmatis  de  pcenarum  infernalium  duratione, 
Tub.  1744.  Dietdmaier^  J.  A,,  Commenii  fan&txci  mT»MmTmTri^t^$  irmtrm 
historia  ant iquior.   Altorf.  1769.  8. 

Various  expressions  were  used  to  denote  the  state  of 
the  blessed.  The  idea  that  different  degrees  of  blessed- 
ness are  proportionate  to  the  different  degrees  of  virtue 
exhibited  in  this  life,  was  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  most  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  freedom.(*)  From  this  idea  the  transition 
was  easy  to  another,  viz.  that  of  a  further  developeraent 
after  the  present  life.     Origan  in  particular  carried  out 
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this  latter  notion/*^)  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  sensuous  representations  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  future  world,  and  to  place  them  in  purely  spiritual 
cnjoymcnts.C*'^)  Notions  more  or  less  gross  prevailed 
concerning  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  most  of 
the  Fathers  regarded  as  eternalS^^  From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing  it  is  evident,  that  purely  spiritual  views 
on  this  subject  could  not  reasonably  be  expected.  Origen 
himself  imagined  the  bodies  of  the  damned  to  be  black/^' 
But  as  he  looked  upon  evil  more  as  the  negation  of  good, 
than  as  something  positive,  he  was  induced  by  his  ideal- 
istic tendency,  to  set  limits  even  to  hell,  and  to  expect  a 
final  remission  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  at  the 
restitution  of  all  things.  But  in  popular  discourses  he 
retained  the  common  idea  of  eternal  punishment.C®) 

(1)  According  to  Justin  M.,  the  blessedness  of  heaven  mainlj 
consists  in  the  continuation  of  the  blessedness  of  the  milleniiial 
reign,  the  only  difference  being  the  enjoyment  of  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  God,  ApoL  i.  8.  Semisch,  ii.  p.  477.  Different 
names  were  given  even  to  the  intermediate  states  before  the  re- 
surrection (comp.  the  preceding  §,  note  6.)  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Thus  Irenasus^  v.  36,  p. 
337,  (460,  Gr.)  makes  a  distinction  between  ou^air^;,  To^adi/tfo^  and 
^6>^c,  and  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence  of  different  habita- 
tions from  Matth.  xiii.  8,  and  John  xiv.  2.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria also  adopted  the  idea  of  different  degrees  of  blessedness. 
Strom,  iv.  6.  p.  579,  80,  (488,  89,  S.)  vi.  14,  793,  (668,  S.)  and 
Oriij,  de  princip.  ii.  11.  0pp.  i.  p.  104. 

^  According  to  Origen,  1.  c.  the  blessed  dwell  in  the  aerial 
regions  (1  Thess.  iv.  17),  and  take  notice  of  what  happens  in  the 
air.  Immediately  after  their  departure  from  this  earth,  they 
go  first  to  paradise  (eruditionis  locus,  auditorium  vel  schola 
animarum)  ;  as  they  grow  in  knowledge  and  piety,  they  proceed 
on  their  journey  from  paradise  to  higher  regions,  and  having 
passed  through  various  mansions  which  the  Scripture  calls  hea- 
vens, they  arrive  at  last  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  properly  so 
called.     He  too  appeals  to  John  xiv.  2,  and  maintains  that  pro- 
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gress  is  possible  even  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (desire  and  per- 
fection.)    Comp.  Redepenning,     Origines,  ii.  p.  340,  ss. 

^^  In  the  same  place,  de  princ.  ii.  11,  Origen  describes  in 
strong  terms  the  sensuous  expectations  of  those,  qui  magis  de- 
Icctationi  sua)  quodaromodo  ac  libidini  indulgentes,  solius  litteras 
discipuli  arbitrantur  repromissioncs  futuras  in  voluptate  et  lux- 
uria  corporis  expectandas.  He  himself,  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  intellectual,  supposes  the  principal  enjoyment 
of  the  future  life  to  consist  in  the  gratification  of  the  desire 
after  knowledge,  which  God  would  not  have  given  us,  if  ho  had 
not  designed  to  satisfy  it.  While  on  earth  we  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  picture  which  will  be  finished  in  heaven.  The  objects 
of  future  knowledge  are,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  theological  character ;  as  an  allegorical  interpre- 
ter, he  would  think  it  of  great  importance  that  we  should 
then  fully  understand  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Test.  p.  105 ; 
Tunc  intelliget  etiam  de  sacerdotibus  et  levitis  et  de  diversis 
saccrdotalibus  ordinibus  rationem,  et  cujus  forma  erat  in  Moyse, 
et  nibilominus  qu8B  sit  Veritas  apud  Dcum  jubilaeorum  et  sep- 
timanas  annorum  ;  sed  et  festorum  dierum  et  feriarum  rationes 
videbit  et  omnium  sacrificiorum  et  purificationum  intuebitur 
causas ;  qu»  sit  quoque  ratio  lepne  purgationis  et  quae  leprae 
diversse,  et  quae  purgatio  sit  eorum  qui  seminis  profluvium 
patiuntur,  advertet ;  et  agnoscet  quoque,  qusB  et  quantsB  qua- 
lesque  virtutes  sint  boii®,  quseque  nibilominus  contrarisB,  et  qui 
vel  illis  affectus  sit  hominibuM,  vel  istis  contentiosa  SBmulatio ; 
the  knowledge,  however,  of  metaphysics,  and  even  of  natural 
philosophy  is  not  excluded :  Intuebitur  quoque,  quss  sit  ratio 
animarum,  quaeve  diversitas  animalium  vel  eorum,  qusB  in  aquis 
vivunt,  vel  avium,  vel  ferarum,  quidve  sit,  quod  in  tam  multas 
species  singula  genera  deducuutur,  qui  creatoris  prospectus,  vel 
quis  per  haec  singula  sapientise  ejus  tegitur  sensus.  Sed  et 
agnoscet,  qua  ratione  radicibus  quibusdam  vel  herbis  associantur 
qu»dam  virtutes,  et  aliis  e  contrario  herbis  vel  radicibus  depel- 
luntur.  We  shall  also  have  a  clear  insight  into  the  destinies  of 
man,  and  the  dealings  of  providence.  In  a  higher  region  we 
shall  be  instructed  e.  g,  concerning  the  stars,  "  why  a  star  occu- 
pies such  and  such  a  position,  why  it  stands  at  such  and  such 
a  distance  from  another,"  etc.  But  the  highest  and  last  de- 
gree is  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  himself,  the  complete  ele- 
vation of  the  spirit  above  the  region  of  sense.     The  blessed  do 
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not  stand  in  need  of  any  other  food.  Comp.  de  princip.  iii.  318. 
321.  and  Tom.  xx.  in  Joh.  (0pp.  iv.  p.  315.) :  'On  /uir  6  iw^aw  r» 
u/o»,  itasaxt  rov  ^rari^a*  on  6t  w;  6  uih^  isf  rht  vari^^  xai  Til  «a^  ri?  car^ 
I'^irai  ri;,  ciovti  o.ao/oi;  r^  w^  auroTnj;  tarou  roD  o'ar^^^  xai  rM»  rou  car^ 
ojxiri  dc^  r^;  f/x»»t;  f»^6Si;v  ra  Tf^i  rovrou,  ou  ij  i/xw*  (tfn.  Kflu  »o/m'^m  7* 
rou ro  fZ^a/  ro  rc/.o;,  ora»  vufiadtduji  njir  ^atf/Xiiav  ou/&;  r^  3f^  xai  ^rar^i,  xOi 

on  y'lMTat  o  tiio;  ra  Tdira  if  Taff/*  (1  Cor.  XV.  28.)     Tho  interpretatioa 
of  Ong4»n  fonns  a  remarkable  contrast  with  tho  sensuous  and  rhe- 
torical description  of  Cyprian,  which  is  to  be  connected  with  bis 
liierarchico-ascetic  tendency ;  the  latter  has,  however,  more  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  enjoys  greater  popularity  than 
the  former,  because  it  has  also  regard  to  tho  wants  of  the  mind 
(the  meeting  again  of  individuals,  etc.),  de  mortalitate,  p.  166  : 
Quis  nun  ad  sues  navigare  festinans,  ventum  prosperum  cupi- 
dius  optaret,  ut  vclociter  caros  liceret  amplecti  ?  Patriam  nos- 
tram  Paradisum  computamus,  parentes  Patriarchas  habere  jam 
cocpimus:  quid   non  properamus  et  currimus,  ut  patriam  nos- 
tram  videre,  ut  parentes  salutare  possimus?  Magnus  illic  nos 
carorum  numerus  expectat,  parentum,  fratrum,  filiorum  frequens 
nos  et  copiosa  turba  desiderat,  jam  de  sua  immortalitate  secura, 
ot  adhuc  de  nostra  salute  solicita.     Ad  horum  conspectnm  et 
complexum  venire  quanta  et  illis  et  nobis  in  commune  ketitia 
est?  Qualis  illic  ca?lestium  regnorum  voluptas  sine  timore  mo- 
riendi  et  cum  seternitate  vivendi  ?  quam  snmma  et  perpetoa 
felicitas  ?  Illic  apostolonim  gloriosus  chorus,  illic  prophetarum 
exultantium  numerus,  illic  martyrum  innumerabilis  populus  ob 
certaminis  et  passionis  victoriam  coronatus ;  triumpliantes  illic 
virgines,  qua)  concupiscentiam  carnis  et  corporis  continentiso 
robore  subegerunt;    remunerati  misericordes,  qui  alimontis  et 
largitionibus  pauperum  justitia)  opera  fecerunt,  qui   dominica 
prsecepta  servantes,  ad  coelestes  thesauros  terrena  patrimonia 
transtulerunt.      Ad  hos,  fratres   dilectissimi,  avida   cupiditato 
properemus,  ut  cum  his  cito  esse,  ut  cito  ad  Cliristum  venire 
contingat,  optemus. 

<*>   Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  2,  c.  8.  (comp.  c.  9 :)  Mird  yaj  r* 

i^%>!^iTv  fi/iag   fx    Tou    K6<r,ao\t    oux   in    du»a,atda   txiT  f^t/uMXo^tfaddoi  q 

/liraybuv  Irt.  Justin  M.  also  asserts  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments in  opposition  to  Plato's  doctrine,  according  to  which  they 
should  only  last  a  thousand  years,  Apol.  i.  8.  Coh.  ad.  Gr.  c.  35. 
Thus  Mimtc.  Fel.  c.  35  :  Nee  tormentis  aut  modus  ullus  autter^ 
minus.    Also  Cyprian,  ad  Demetr.  p.  195 :  Cremabit  addiotus 
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ardens  semper  gehenna,  et  vivacibus  flammis  vorax  poena,  nee 
erit,  undo  habere  tormenta  vel  requiem  possint  aliquando  vel 
finem.  Senrabuntar  cum  corporibus  suis  animse  infinitis  crucia- 
tibus  ad  dolorem.  P.  196  :  Quando  istinc  excessum  fuorit,  nul- 
los  jam  pcDnitentie  locus  est,  nuUus  satisfactionis  eifectus :  hie 
vita  aut  amittitur,  aut  tenetur,  hie  saluti  setemse  cultu  Dei  et 
fmctu  fidei  proYidetur. — The  idea  of  eternal  punishments  is 
different  from  that  of  a  total  annihilation,  which  was  propounded 
by  Artiobius  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  period. 
Some  are  disposed  to  find  the  first  traces  of  this  doctrine  in 
Justin  M.  diaL  cum  Trjph.  c.  5,  where  it  is  said  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  should  be  punished  as  long  as  Ur  &¥  avrdi  koJ  thau 
*ai  M>ji^i^eu  i  Sihg  3fXji.  (Comp.  on  this  passage  Semisch  ii.  p. 
480,  481.)  Comp.  also  Iren.  ii.  34:  Quoadusque  ea  Deus  et 
esse  et  perseverare  Yoluerit,  and  Clement  Horn.  iii.  3. 

^  In  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  fire  was  com- 
monly represented  as  the  instrument  by  which  God  executes 
bis  punishments.  Justin  M.  speaks  in  various  places  of  a  tS^ 
aiMiMf  £«/3imf  (Apol.  iL  1.  2.  7.  dial.  c.  Tr.  §  130.)  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Cob.  47,  (35,)  calls  it  «^f  (r«f  ^oiroDv,  Tert.  Scorp.  4, 
and  Minue,  FeL  35,  (afterwards  also  Jerome  and  others)  call 
it  ignis  sapiens.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  passage 
of  Hinudus :  Illic  sapiens  ignis  membra  urit  et  reficit,  carpit  et 
DUtrit,  sicut  ignes  fulminum  corpora  tangunt,  nee  absumunt. 
Sicut  ignes  MXnm  et  Vesuvii  mentis  et  ardeutium  ubiqe  terra- 
rum  flagrant,  nee  erogantur,  ita  poenale  illud  incendium  non  dam* 
nisardentium  pascitur,sed  inexesa  corporum  laceratione  nutritur. 
Comp.  alto  Tert.  Apol.  c.  48,  and  Cypr.  ad.  Demetr.  1.  c,  who 
thinks  that  the  sight  of  these  punishments  is  a  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  blessed  for  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  suffer 
while  on  earth.     HeU  was  represented  as  a  place,  thus  by  Justin 

M^i  Apol.  i.  19 :  'H  di  ymifd  f(rr/  rocro;  h^a  xoXd^t^as^   fitWouffi  d 
adiXM^  Piiisaimg  %ai  fin  vifrtuotrt^  radra  ^fyjjtfftf^a/,  offa  6  3io(  did  roS 

X^itfroD  idida^u  As  Origen  imagined  that  spiritual  enjoyments  con- 
stitute the  future  blessedness,  so  he  believed  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  to  consist  in  separation  from  God,  the  remorse  of  con- 
science, etc.  de  princ.  ii.  10.  0pp.  i.  p.  102.  The  eternal  fire  is 
neither  material,  nor  kindled  by  another  person,  but  the  combus- 
tibles are  our  sins  themselves,  of  which  conscience  reminds  us ; 
thus  the  fire  of  hell  resembles  the  fire  of  passions  in  this  world. 
The  discord  between  the  soul  and  God  may  be  compared  with  the 

B. 
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pain  which  wo  suffbr,  when  all  the  inomberB  of  the  body  are 
torn  out  of  their  joints,  hy  **  outer  darkness"  Origen  does  not 
BO  much  understand  a  place  devoid  of  light,  as  a  state  of  com- 
])leto  ignorance ;  he  thus  appears  to  adopt  the  idea  of  black 
bwiies  only  by  way  of  accommodation  to  popular  notions.  It 
siiould  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Origen  imagined  that  the 
dcMgn  of  all  these  punishments  was  to  heal,  or  to  correct,  and 
thus  finally  to  restore  the  sinner  to  the  favour  of  God. 

<^  De  princ.  i.  6.  0pp.  i.  p.  70,  71,  (quoted  by  Munacher  von 
Colin,  i.  p.  64,  65.)  The  ideas  there  expressed  are  connected 
with  his  general  views  on  the  character  of  God,  the  design  of 
the  Divine  punishments,  on  liberty  and  the  nature  of  evil,  as  well 
as  with  his  demonology,  and  especially  with  his  unwavering 
faith  in  the  power  of  Christ's  work  to  overcome  all  things 
(according  to  Ps.  ex.  1,  and  1  Cor  xv.  25.)  At  the  same  time, 
he  frankly  confessed,  that  his  doctrine  might  easily  become 
dangerous  to  the  unconverted,  contra  Celsum  vi.  26.  Opp.  i.  p. 
650.  lie  therefore  speaks  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
19.  Uom.  in  Jerem.  Opp.  T.  iii.  p.  241,  of  eternal  condemna- 
tion, even  of  the  impossibility  of  being  converted  in  the  world 
to  come.  Nevertheless,  in  the  same  Hom.  (p.  267,)  he  calls 
the  fear  of  eternal  punishment  (according  to  Jer.  xx.  7,)  ^^am, 
though  it  be  beneficial  in  its  effects,  and  brought  about  by  God 
himself  (a  pedagogical  artifice,  as  it  were.)  For  many  wise 
men,  or  such  as  thought  themselves  wise,  having  apprehended 
the  (theoretical)  truth  respecting  the  Divine  punishments,  and 
rejected  the  delusion  (beneficial  in  a  practical  point  of  view), 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  vicious  life,  while  it  would  Kkvc  beai 
much  better  for  them  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  punishr 
ments  of  hell. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ORIGEN  TO  JOHN  DAMASCENUS, 

FROM  THE  YEAR  254—730. 


THE  AGE  OF  POLEMICS. 


A.  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  TUB 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

179. 

INTRODUCTION. 

D»  Wetie^  Chrivtliche  Sittenlehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  294,  •«.     MUiutcher, 

Handbucb,  vol.  iii.  section  I. 

During  this  considerable  space  of  time  the  Polemia 
of  the  church  developed  themselves  iu  a  much  more  re- 
markable manner  than  either  the  apologetical  tendency 
of  the  preceding,  or  the  systematic  tendency  of  the  next 
period.  The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  SaboUian  to 
the  Monothelite  controversy,  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
series  of  contests,  carried  on  within  the  churcli,  about  the 
most  important  doctrinal  points.  While  in  the  preced- 
ing period  all  heretics  separated  from  the  church  as 
a  matter  of  course,  we  now  see  them  striving  for 
the  victory,  and  it  was  for  a  long  %time  uncertain 
which  party  would  gain  It.  Orthodoxy,  however,  pre- 
vailed at  last,  partly  from  an  Internal  necessity,  })artly 
through  the  assktance  of  the  secular  power,  and  tVi^ 
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coincidence  of  external  circumstances.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  after  ages  orthodoxy  appeared  as  an  ohUgatioa 
M'hich  man  owes  to  the  state ;  heresy^  on  the  contrary, 
was  considered  a  political  crime. 

§80. 

DOCTRINAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  CONTSOVEESIES. 

The  three   main   pillars   of  the    Christian   system : 
Theologt/,  Christologyy  and  Anthropology ,  were  the  prin- 
cipal points  on  which  the  councils  had  to  decide,  and  to 
exj)ress  their  opinion  in  confessions  of  faith.     The  con- 
troversies which  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result, 
are  the  following :  a.  In  reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (Theology) :  the  Sabellian  and  the  Arian  con- 
troversies, with  their  branches,  the  Semiarian  and  the 
Macedonian,     h.  Relative  to  the    two  Natures  of  Christy 
( Christology ) :  the  ApoUinarian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian- 
Monophysite,   and  Monothelite  controversies,     c.  Con- 
cerning Anthropology  and  the  Economy  of  Redemption :  the 
Pelagian,  Semipelagian,  and  (in  reference  to  the  church) 
the  Donatist  controversies.     The  first  eight  took  their 
rise  in  the  East ;  the  last  three  originated  in  the  West^ 
but  both  the  eastern  and  western  countries  felt  their 
effects.     Hence  disruptions  were  frequent  between  the 
eastern  and  western  church,  till  at  last  the  controversy 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  brought 
about  a  lasting  breach. 

Though  the  controversy  concerning  images^  which  principally 
agitated  the  East,  and  was  also  carried  on  in  the  West,  turned 
in  the  first  instance  upon  the  form  of  worship,  yet  it  exerted 
some  indirect  influence  (especially  in  the  East)  upon  the  doc- 
trinal definitions  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  person  of  Christf 
and  the  significance  of  the  sacraments.  But  the  further  de- 
velopcnient  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  eschalo- 
logy  was  reseryed  for  the  next  period.  CoDoeming  the  eztenuJ 
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history  of  those  controversies,  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history. 

§  81. 

THE  DOGMATIC  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  PEBIOD.-.THE  FATE  OF 

ORIGENISM. 

The  more  decidedly  and  systematically  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  was  established^  the  more  individual  Christ- 
ians lost  the  right  of  private  judgment^  and  the  more 
dangerous  it  became  to  embrace  heretical  opinions.  The 
more  liberal  tendency  of  former  theologians,  such  as  Ori- 
geuj  80  far  from  meeting  with  toleration,  was  subsequently 
condemned.  But  notwithstanding  this  external  con- 
demnation, the  spirit  of  Origen  continued  to  animate  the 
theologians  of  the  East,  though  it  was  kept  within  nar- 
rower limits.  His  works  were  also  made  known  in  the 
West  by  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  and  exerted  some  influ- 
ence eFen  upon  his  opponents. 

The  principal />/&nir^f  of  Origen  were  Dianysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  Pamphilus^  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  others. 
Among  his  opponents  Methaditut  (bishop  of  Lycia,  and  after- 
wards of  Tynis,  died  a.d.  311,)  occupied  the  most  conspicuous 
position.  On  the  further  controversies  relative  to  the  doctrinal 
tenets  of  Origen  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  I.,  and  their  con- 
demnation brought  about  (a.  d.  544,)  by  Mennas,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 

§82. 

THEOLOGIANS  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

Among  the  number  of  those  theologians  of  the  east- 
em  church,  who  have  either  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  developement  of  the  doctrines,  or  composed 
works  on  doctrinal  subjects,  are  the  following : — EtisebivLs 
of  CiBsarea,^^^  Eusebius  of  Nicomediay^^^  but  principally 
Athananus,^^^  SasU  the    Great,{^^  Gregory  of  Nyssa^^^^ 
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and  Gregory  of  Nazianzufn,W  (the  last  three  of  Cappor' 
docia;    then:      CImjsoatomp)    CyriU    of  Jerusalemy<^^ 
Epiphanius,^^)     Ephraim    the    Syrian,^^^^    iVifme«w«/"> 
Cijrill   of  Alexandria,  ^»*^)     Theodore    of  Mopsuestia,^^^^ 
Theodore f,  bishop  of  Cyrus ;  0^)    in   the  West:    Arno- 
iiM^/»"0  Lactantimj^^^   HUary  of  Poitiers^O^)  Jeromey^^ 
Ambrose,^  *^)  and,  above  all,  AtigustineP^'^     These  are  fol- 
lowed by  some  others  of  greater  or  less  importance: 
John    Caasian,^^^^    Vincentius   Lerinensis,^^^    Salvian,^'^^ 
Leo  I.  surnamed  the  Great,^^^^  Prosper  of  AquitaniaP^^ 
Gennadius,^^)     Fulgentius    of     Ruspe,^^'^^      Boethiusj^^ 
Gregory  the  Greaty^*^>  and    Isidore  HispalensisS^^     The 
last  is  of  hnportance,  inasmuch  as  he  collected  the  mate- 
rials  already  in  existence,  and  may  be  considered  the 
forerunner  of  John  Damascenus  (in  the  East.^ 

<^^  Eusebius  (Pamphili),  bishop  of  Csraarea  (author  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history),  was  born  about  the  year  261,  and  died 
340.  Of  his  dogmatical  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
(in  addition  to  tho  prologue  to  his  ecclesiastical  history) : 
Euay/fX/x?;  arrodiJ^iui  'zaoacxivn  (praeparatio  evangelica),  £d.  i.  of 
Steph.  1544.  ss.  Cum  not.  F.  Vigeri,  1628,  Col.  1688,  fol.— Biay- 
yOjxri  oLKbhu^ii  (demonstratio  evangelica),  Ed,  of  Steph.  1545, 
Cum  not.  Rich.  Montacutii,  1628,  Lips.  1688,  fol. — KarA  Mof 

xfXXou,    ii. —  TLt^i    rr,g    ffxx>.ij«r/a07/x^(    3foX*y/a(i   rwv  «^(  Ma^xfXX«v.— 

Epistola  de  fide  NicoBna  ad  Caesareenses,  and  some  exegetical 
treatises. 

<*>  Ejisehius  of  Nicomedia^  formerly  bishop  of  Berytus,  and 
afterwards  of  Constantinople,  died  a.  d.  340.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  Kusebian  party  in  the  Arian  controTcrsy.  His  opinions 
are  given  in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  Sozomen,  Theodoret, 
(corop.  especially  his  Epistola  ad  Paulianum  Tyri  Episcopum  in 
Theod.  i.  6,)  and  Philostorgius.  Comp.  Fabric,  BibL  Or.  toU  ▼!• 
p.  109,  ss.* 

'^^  AUuinasiiis,  commonly  called  the  father  of  orthodoxy,  wis 


*  The  homilies  of  Euselnus  of  Emisa  (who  died  ▲.  d.  SeO),  are  only  of 
secondary  in  portance  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  desceosut  ad  infirost 
Opusc.  ed.  Aniriisti,  Elborf.  1829.  Thilo,  Uher  die  Schriften  det  Euaeb  ?oa 
Alex,  und  ilvs  Euseb  Ton  Emisa,  Halle,  1832. 
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bom  at  Alexandria  aboat  the  year  296,  occupied  the  episcopal 
see  of  that  city  from  the  year  326,  and  died  a.  d.  373;  he 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  Ni« 
ceno  Creed,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
Of  his  numerous  dogmatical  works  the  most  important  are: 

Aiyo^  xard  *EXX};»*i»  (an  apologetical  treatise)  ;  \6yog  Te^i  rj;  fvav^^w* 
cjtffM;  roD  BftoO  Xvyou  xai  rr,^  dsat  6(ifi,arn^  rr^lg  i^A^a;  iTi^avuag  auroD. — 

'£x3«ri(  <ri€rs(a:   (expositio   fidei    NicaBnae.)— n^i;    roy;    icrt^Kozouc 

AsyitTTou  xa)  Aifiufii  ivs^roXii  iyxuxXixog  xara  * A^iayuf, — Oratt.  V.  con- 
tra Arianos. — Homilies,  letters,  etc.  The  principal  Editions 
are:  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks  (of  Montfaucon),  1689-98, 
ii.  f.  ed.  N.  A.  Giustiniani,  Patav.  et  Lips.  1777,  iv.  f.  Comp. 
Tillemant,  T.  viii.  Rossler,  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater,  vol.  v, 
MoNOGRAPHiEs  :  fMohUr^  Athanasius  der  Grosse  und  die  Kirche 
seiner  Zeit,  Mainz.  827.  ii.  8.  Bohringer,  die  Kirche  Christi,  i. 
2,  p.  1,  ss. 

<♦>  I^asil  of  Neocadsarea,  sumaraed  the  Great,  was  born  a.  d. 
316,  and  died  a.  d.  379 ;  he  is  of  importance  in  the  Arian  and 
Macedonian  controversies.  IIis  pkincipal  writings  are:  'Avo- 
rpvrtxhg  Tbu  avX^finxov  roD  dutf^f/SoD;  E^i^o/ct/ou  (libri  V  contra  Euno- 
mium),  <n^i  roD  ayiou  ^itufiaro;^  numerous  letters  and  homilies  (in 
Hexaemeron  11. — ^in  Ps.  xvii.— diversi  argumenti  31  Sermones 
25.)  Editions  of  his  works  were  published  by  Fronto  Ducceua 
and  Morellius,  Par.  1618,  38,  ii.  (iii.)  f. ;  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  in  the  year  1688,  iii.  fol.  and  by  ^Gamier,  Paris,  1721 — 
30,  iii.  f.  MoNoGRAPHiRS  :  Feisser,  de  vita  Basilii  Gron.  1828. 
*Klo9e,  C\  R,  W.,  Basilius  der  Gr.  nach  seinem  Leben  und 
seiner  I^hre,  Stralsund,  1835,  8.  A.  Jahn,  Basilius  AI.  platoni- 
zans,  Bern.  1838,  4.     Dohringer^  i.  2,  p.  152,  ss. 

<*^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  brother  of  Basil,  a  native  of  Cappa- 
docia,  died  about  the  year  394.  His  principal  work  is :  A&yo; 
xarfixnnxhg  o  /liyag.^Ue  also  composed  dogmatico-exegetical 
works  on  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  wrote  treatises 
against  Eunomius  and  Apollinaris,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
homilies,  ascetic  tracts,  etc.  Though  he  strictly  adhered  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition  ;  **  the  pro/oundfiess  of  hia  scientific  knowledge,  as 
well  as  his  peculiarities  assign  to  him  tlie  first  place  among  the 
foUowers  ofOrigen,**  {Hose.)  Ilis  works  were  edited  by  Mo^ 
rtllius.  Par.  1615,  ii.  f.  Append,  by  Gretser,  Par.  1618.  Of 
the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1780)  only  the  first  volume  has 
appeared*     Some  newly  discovered  treatises  aga\ti%t  lYie  k.\\«.Ti% 
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and  Macedonians  are  published  in  A.  Man  Scriptt.  ret.  Coll. 
Horn.  834.  T.  viii.  Monograi'Hibs  :  Rnpp^  JuL,  Qregorsi  des 
Bischofs  von  Nysaa,  Lcl>en  und  Meinongen,  Lips.  1834.  Bohf 
rin{fer,  i.  2,  p.  27/),  ss. 

^'^  Gregory  of  Nazianzwn,  snmamed  the  theolc^an,  was  born 
about  I  ho  year  300  at  Arianzus,  near  Nazianzum,  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  died  a.  d.  390.  His  principal 
WOK  Ks  are:  In  Julianum  Apostatam  in  recti  va  duo,  (published 
separately  by  Montagu,  1610,  4.) — A»7t#  "^Hiktynm, — He  also 
composed  numerous  orations,  letters,  poems,  and  shorter  trea- 
tises. His  works  were  published  by  Mortllius^  Paris  1630,  ii.  f. 
(Lips.  1G90.)  Of  the  Benedictine  edition  only  the  first  Tolurae 
has  appeared.  [It  is  now  completed,  vol.  i.  1778,  vol.  iL  1840.] 
MoNouKAPHiES:  *  UUmann.  Gregor  von  Naxiani,  der  Theologe, 
Dannst.    1825.     Bohringer,  i.  2,  p.  357,  as. 

^^>  Chrysostom,  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria  about  the  year 
344,  occupied  the  episcopal  see  of  Constantinople,  and  died 
A.  D.  407.  Ilia  practico«^xegetical  and  homiletical  writings 
are  still  more  valuable  than  his  strictly  dogmatical  works ;  at 
the  same  time,  ho  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  doctrines  on 
account  of  this  very  practical  tendency.  Thus  his  views  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  form  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  Augustine. 
In  addition  to  his  numerous  homilies  and  sermons  we  have: 
wt^i  is^otfu»f};,  lib.  vi.(cdited  by  Bengely  Stuttg.  1825,  hyLeo^  Lips. 
1834),  de  providentia,  lib.  iii. — Editions  of  his  complbtb 
WORKS  were  published  by  Savile,  Eton,  1612.  Fronto  DucobuSj 
Par.  1609—36  •Bern,  de  Mont/aucon,  Paris,  1718—31.  xiii.  foL 
Venet.  1755,  xiii.  f.  ib.  1780,  xiv.f. — Monographibs:  ^Neander^ 
der  heil.  Chrysostomus  und  die  Kirche  des  Orients  in  dessen 
Zeitalter,  Berlin,  1821,  22.  ii.  8,  and  [Butler,  J.  Z>.,  the  Life  of 
John  Chrysostom.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i.  p.  669,  ss.]  Bohringer, 
i.  4,  p.  1,  ss. 

<•>  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem^  formerly  an  Eusebian,  went  over  to 
the  Nicene  party,  and  combated  the  strict  Arian  Acacius ;  he 
died  a.  d.  386.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  catechetical 
works,  (347),  in  which  he  propounded  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
in  a  popular  style.  His  five  mystagogical  discourses  are  of  spe* 
cial  importance  in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Milles,  Oxon.  1703,  f.  and  by  ^Ant.  Aug.  TotUtSe^ 
(after  his  death  by  Prud.  Maran),  Par.  1720,  f.  Ven.  1763,  f. 
Comp.  v^,n  Colin,  in  Ersch  u.  Grubers  Encyklopadie,  vol.  xxii. p. 
148,  ss. 
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(^  Epfphamus  of  Besanduc  near  Eleotheropolis  in  Palestine, 
bidiop  of  Constantia  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  died  at  the  age  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  a.  d.  404.  The  work  which  he  wrote 
against  heretics :  Ai^tnw  LXXX,  fT/xXij^b  'ravdmg  tW  o'3»  x/jSwno; 
(adv.  hser.)  is  a  source  for  the  history  of  doctrines.  The  theo- 
logy of  Epiphanius  consisted  in  rigid  adherence  to  the  orthodox 
system  rather  than  in  the  formation  of  original  views.  It  is  re- 
presented in  the  treatise :  «v^'^4  X^ov  roD  'E^if .     roD  aynu^taroZ 

xuXmffMwu^  which  may  be  compared  with  his  works :  X^og  tig  rijr 

Kufiw  dfdera6i9 — tig  rijf  apaXft^tt  roO  Ku^hu  X^6(,  etc.     There  is  an 

EDITION  of  his  works  by  ^Petaviua,  Par.  1622,  fol.  ib.  1630,  f. 
edit.  auct.  Colon.  (Lips.)  1682,  ii.  fol. 

^  Ephraim^  Propheta  Syrorum,  of  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia, 
abbot  and  deacon  in  a  monastery  at  Edessa,  died  about  the 
year  378.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  exegetical  works, 
and  rendered  signal  service  to  Syria  by  the  introduction  of  Gre- 
cian science  and  dogmatic  terminology.  0pp.  ed.  *•/.  S,  Asse" 
mani,  Rom.  1732, 46,  vi.  fol.  comp.  C  A.  Lengerke,  de  Ephrsemo 
Sc.  S.  interprete,  Hal.  1828,  4. 

^">  Nemesius,  bishop  of  Emisa  in  Phoenicia  (?),  lived  about 
the  year  400.  His  treatise  :  ci^/  ^uw «c  ai-Sjwflrou  was  formerly  at- 
tributed to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Oxon.  1671,  8.  Comp.  Schrockh 
Eirchengeschichte,  vol.  vii.  p.  157. 

''^  CyriU  of  Alexandria^  (died  a.  d.  444),  is  well  known  by 
his  violent  proceedings  against  Nestor,  and  by  his  Monophysite 
tendency.  Beside  homilies  and  exegetical  works,  he  wrote 
anathemas  against  Nestor,  treatises  on  the  Trinity,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  <ri^/  ^i  ^'  wptufiari  xai  aXri^ticf  ^r^otfx'jvijfff  w(  xai  Xttr^s/a^ 

xvii.  books. — xard  &t^^6iMrofAo^proj¥ — and  a  work  in  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  Emperor  Julian  in  10  books. — Extracts 
of  it  are  given  by  Rossler^  vol.  viii.  p.  43-152.  Editions  of  his 
works  were  published  by  ^J.  Avbtrtua,  Lut.  1638,  vii.  fol.  and 
A,  Maiiy  CoUectio  T.  viii. 

<^*  Theodore  of  Mopauestia,  was  bom  about  the  year  350, 
and  died  a.  d.  429.  Of  his  writings  we  have  scarcely  more  than 
fragments.  Theodori  quse  supersunt  omnia,  ed  A,  F,  Wegnem^ 
Berol.  1834,  ss.  comp.  Aesemani  Bibl.  orient.  T.  iii.  pars.  i.  p. 
30.  Fritzeche,  O.  -F.,  de  Theodori  Mopsvhesteni  vita  et  scrip- 
tis.  Comment,  hist.  Hal.  1836,  8.  A  sketch  of  his  (liberal) 
theology  is  given  by  Ntander,  Eirchengesch.  ii.  3.  p.  929-944. 

<^  Theodores  was  bom  at  Antioch,  and  died  about  the  ^e%x 
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457.  Ills  dogmatico- polemical  writings  aro  of  importance  in 
the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  controversies.  Theodoret  and 
Theodore  are  the  representatives  of  the  liberal  tendency  of  the 
Antiochian  school.  The  following  work  is  a  soukcb  for  the 
history  of  doctrines:  A/s^inx?;  xaxo/AuS/a^  i^iro/iii^  Lib.  v.  (fabula 
hapreticaB).  He  also  composed  several  exegetical  writings. 
There  aro  editions  of  his  works  by  J.  Sirmond^  Lutet.  1642.  iv. 
fol.  Auctuarium  cura  J.  GarneriU  ib.  1684.  f. — and  •/.  L.  Schulze 
u.  Nosseit,  Ilal.  1769-74.  5  vols.  8. 

*'**  AnioftiuH,  was  born  at  Sicca  Veneria  in  Numidia,  the  mas- 
ter of  Lactantius,  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  third,  and  at 
the  conunencement  of  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a  work 
under  the  title :  adv.  gentes  libr.  vii.  which  was  edited  by  J,  C 
Orelli,  Lips.  1816.  Add.  1817. — His  writings  contain  many  hete- 
rodox assertions,  like  those  of  his  disciple : 

<'®^  Lucius  Cwlius  Firmiamts  Lactantius  (Cicero  Christianas), 
he  was  bom  in  Italy,  became  a  rhetorician  in  Nicomedia,  was 
tutor  of  Crijfpus  (the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantinc) 
and  died  about  the  year  330.  He  wrote  :  Divinarum  Institutti 
libri  vii ;  de  ira  Dei ;  de  opificio  Dei  vel  de  formatione  hominis. — 
Editions  of  his  works  were  publisiied  by  Bunemann,  Lips.  1739, 
by  Le  Bruii  and  Dn/re^noi,  Par.  1748,  ii.  4.  and  O.  F,  Friizsche^ 
Lips.  1842-44.  Comp.  Ammon^  F,  G.  Ph.  Lactantii  opiniones 
de  religione  in  sy sterna  redactss,  Diss.  ii.  Erl.  1820.  Spyker,  de 
pretio  institutionibus  Lactantii  tribuendo,  Lgd.  1826. 

»^^>  Hilary,  (Ililarius),  bishop  of  Pictavium  (Poitiers)  in  Gaul, 
died  A.  D.  368.  Beside  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on 
Matthew,  and  several  minor  treatises,  he  wrote  :  de  trinitate 
libr.  xii.  Editions  of  his  works  were  published  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  Par.  1(193.  f.  by  Maffei,  Ver.  1730.  ii.  f.  and  by 
Oberthur,  Wiirzb.  1785-88.  iv.  8.  A.  Maii,  Scriptt.  vet.  Coll. 
T.  vi. 

*^®>  Sophronius  Eusehius  Hieronymua  (Jerome),  was  bom  abont 
the  year  331  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,and  died  as  a  monk  in  a  mo- 
nastery at  Bethlehem  a.  d.  420.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Origen,  but  turned  afterwards  his  opponent,  and  es- 
poused orthodoxy,  which  he  zealously  defended ;  he  possessed 
great  talents,  and  was  a  man  of  profound  learning.  ('*  He  made 
the  West  aeqiiainted  with  Grecian  and  Hebrew  eruditi<m,*' 
Hohe.)  He  rendered  greater  service  to  biblical  criticism  and 
exegesis  (by  the  Vulgate-version),  as  well  as  to  literary  history 
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J  his  work  de  viris  illustribns),  than  to  dogmatic  theology. 
)ncerDing  the  latter,  it  may  rather  be  said,  that  he  preserved 
like  a  relic  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Origenist  deluge, 
an  that  he  exerted  any  powerful  and  original  influence  upon 
le  healthy  developement  of  the  doctrines  in  general.  His  con. 
oversial  writings  and  letters  are  partly  directed  against  the 
pponents  of  monachism,  of  the  worship  of  relics,  of  celibacy,  of 
le  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  etc.,  which  he  greatly  admired  ;  and 
iTe  partly  regard  to  the  Pelagian  and  Origenist  controversies. 
he  following  are  the  principal  editions  of  his  works:  0pp. 
ira  ErcLsmi,  Bas.  1516.  ix.  f.  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks  (by 
(artianay  and  Pouget),  Par.  1693-706.  v.  f.,  and  that  of  Vallar- 
us,  Veron.  1734-42.  xi.  f.  Ed.  2.  Venet  1766-72.  iv.  (Luther 
id^ed  unfavourably  of  him.) 

<*•>  Ambrose^  was  born  a.  d.  340,  occupied  the  archiepiscopal 
36  of  Milan  from  the  year  374,  and  died  a.  d.  39S.  He  was  the 
[lief  pillar  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  West,  and  exerted 
oimiderable  practical  influence  upon  Augustine.  Of  his  doc- 
-inal  writings  we  mention  :  Hexaemeron,  1.  vi.;  de  oiSciis  iii.;  de 
icarnationis  dominie®  sacramento  ;  de  fide  libri  v.;  de  Spiritu  lib. 
i. ;  and  several  others.  lie  also  composed  some  exegetical  works, 
owevcr  some,  under  his  name,  are  spurious  (Ambrosiaster.) 
?he  principal  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Amerhachy  Bas. 
492. — and  the  Benedictine  edition  cura  N.  Nnriti  et  Jac, 
Frtschit,  Par.  686-90.  ii.  f.     Comp.  Bohringer,  i.  3.  p.  1,  ss. 

W  AarelitAS  Augustine,  was  born  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  a.  d. 
154,  died  as  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  a.  d.  430  ;  on  his  eventful 
nd  deeply  interesting  life  compare  his  auto- biography  entitled 
onfessiones  libri  xiii.  (a  manual  edition  of  which  was  published 
it  Berlin  1823,  with  a  preface  by  Neatider),  and  Possidius  (Pos- 
idonius) ;  on  his  writings  compare  his  own  retractationcs.  A 
;reat  part  of  his  works  consists  of  polemical  writings,  in  which  he 
>pposed  the  Manichceans J  Pelagians  SindDonadsts.  All  his  works, 
knd  their  different  editions,  are  enumerated  in  the  work  of  Sckone- 
nann,  T.  iL  p.  8,  ss.  A.  Philosophical  works  :  contra  aca- 
lemicos — de  vita  beata — de  ordine  ii. — soliloquia  ii. — de  im- 
nortalitate  animsd  etc.  B.  Polemical  writings  :  a)  against 
■he  Manichceans :  de  moribus  ecclesise  cathol.  et  Manichreornm 
i. — de  libero  arbitrio  iii.— de  genesi  contra  Manich. — de  genet^i 
id  litteram  xii. — de  vera  religione — de  utilitate  credcndi — de 
Kde  et  symbolo  et  al.    b)  against  the  Pelagians  and  Semipebix- 
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ffiaiis :  (they  are  contained  for  the  moat  part  in  toI.  z.  of  the 
Benedictine  edition)  de  geatia  Pelagii — de  peccatomm  mcritiB 
et  rcniiKaionc — de  natura  et  gratia — de  perfectione  juatitia  ho- 
minis — de  gratia  Christi  et  de  peccato  original! — contra  dnas 
epiBtoiaa  Pelagianorum — contra  Julian,  lib.  vi.— de  gratia  et  li- 
bero  arbitrio — de  correptione  et  gratia— de  prsdeatinatione 
Sanctorum  — de  done  perseverantiad— contra  aecundam  Juliani 
rctsponsioncm,  opus  imperfectum.  c)  oigainst  the  DonatUu :  (in 
vol.  ix.)  contra  Parmenianum  iii. — de  baptismo  vii. — contra  lit- 
teras  Petiliani  iii. — Ep.  ad  Catholicoa  (deunitate  ecclesise)  etal. 
C.  Dogmatical  works  :  de  civitate  Dei  ad  Marcellin.  libr.  xxii. 
(*A  manual  edition  of  which  waa  published  by  Tauchnitz.  Lips. 
1825.  ii.  8) — de  doctrina  Christiana  lib.  iv. — Enchiridion  ad  Liaa- 
rentium  s.  de  fide,  spe  et  caritate — de  fide— de  trin.  xy.  D.  Prac- 
tical WORKS  (de  catechizandia  rudibus) — E.  Exbqbtical  writ- 
ings, letters,  sermons,  etc.  Editions  of  his  works  were  published 
by  Erasmus,  Bas.  1529.  x.1543,  56,  69,  in  xi-  by  the  •Benedictine 
monks,  Paris  1679-1701.  xi.  (in  8  vol.)  Antwerp  1700-1703.  xL 
f.  Append,  by  Clericus,  ib.  1703  {.—J.  B.  Albrizzi.V 6X1.1729-35. 
xii.  f.  1756-69.  xviii.  4.  0pp.  omnia,  supplem.  ed.  Hier  Vignier. 
Par.  1654,  55,  ii.  f — •  Wiggers^  pragmatiache  Daratellung  des 
Augustinismus  und  Pelagianismus,  Berl.  1821.  Hamb.  1833,  iL 
8.  ^Bindemann  der  h.  Augustin,  BerL  1844.  Bokringtr^  i.  3,  p. 

99,88, 

(^)  John  Cassian,  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  waa  probably  a  na- 
tive of  one  of  the  western  countries,  founded  Semipelagianism, 
and  died  about  the  year  440.  De  institut.  coonob.  lib.  xii.— 
Coliationes  Patrum  xxiv. — de  incarnatione  Chriati  adv.  Nesto- 
rium,  libr.  vii.  The  principal  editions  of  his  works  are :  £d. 
princ.  Bas.  1485.  Lugd.  1516.  8.  Lips.  1733.  Ck>mp.  WiggerSt 
vol.  ii.  and  his  Diss,  de  Joanne  Cassiano,  Rost.  1824»  5. 

(^  Vincentius  Lerinensis  (Lirinensis),  a  monk  and  presbyter 
in  the  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Lerinum,  near  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonica,  died  about  the  year  450.  Commonitoria  duo 
pro  catholicaa  fidei  antiquitate  et  universitate  adv.  profanas 
omnium  hsereticorum  novitates.  There  is  an  edition  of  this 
work  by  Jo.  Costerii  et  Edm.  Campiani,  Col.  1600.  12.  (last 
edition   by  Herzog^   Vratislav,   1839.)  comp.    Wiggers^  ii,  p. 

208,  ss. 

^^)  Salvian,  a  native  of  Gaul,  wrote  :  adv.  avaritiam  lib.  iv.  He 
composed  a  work  on  the  doctrine  of  providence  which  is  of  im- 
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portance  in  dogmatic  thoology  :  de  guberhatione  Dei  (de  provi- 
dentia,)  Editions  Bas.  1530.  «Vcnet.  (Baluz.)  1728.  8  (together 
with  Vine.  Lerin.  Par.  1684,  8.) 

^>  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  a.  d.  461.  He  is 
of  importance  in  the  Monophysite  controversy,  by  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  upon  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
He  composed  sermons  and  letters,  Ed.  i.  Rom.  1479  Rom.  1753 
-55.  eura  P,  TA.  Caceiari,  Comp.  Griesbach,  J. «/.,  loci  theo- 
logici  coUecti  ex  Leone  Magno.  (Opusc.  T.  i.  ab.  init.)  ^Per^ 
thel,  Pabst  Leo's  L  Leben  und  Lehren.  Jena  1843,  8.  Boh- 
ringer,  i.  4,  p.  170,  ss. 

(»;  Prosper  of  Aquitania  opposed  the  Pelagians  in  several 
writings ;  Carmen  de  ingratis,  and  others.  0pp.  by  Jeati  Le 
Bntn  de  Maret  and  Mangeant,  Par.  1711.  fol.  Wiggei^s^  ii.  p. 
136,  ss. 

i^  Gennadiue^  a  presbyter  at  Massilia,  died  about  the  year 
493 :  de  ecclesianticis  dogmatibus,  edited  by  Elmenhorat,  Hamb. 
1614,  4 ;  it  is  also  found  among  the  works  of  Augustine  (T.  viii.) 

^'  Fulgentiux  was  born  a.  d.  468  at  Telepte  in  Africa,  and 
died  A.  D.  533,  as  bishop  of  Ruspe.  Contra  objectiones  Arian- 
orum — de  remissione  peccatorum — ad  Donatum  de  fide  orthod. 
et  de  diversis  erroribus  hsereticorum.  There  is  an  edition  of 
his  works  by  *«/.  Sirmond,  Par.  1623,  fol.  (Bibl.  max.  Patr.  Lugd. 
T.  ix.  p.  1.)     Ven.  1742,  fol. 

^'  Aniciue  Manlius  Torqnatus  Severianvs  Boethiue,  was  born 
at  Rome  a.  d.  470,  and  beheaded  a.  d.  524,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Theodoric;  he  wrote  :  de  trin.  etc.:  de  persona  ct  natura 
(contra  Eutychem  et  Ncstorium) : — fidei  confessio  s.  brevis  fidei 
christianfe  complexio.  He  also  composed  several  philosophical 
writings,  among  which  that  entitled  de  consolatione  philoso- 
phica  lib.  V.  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  was  associated  with  the  specu- 
lative dogmatic  theology  of  the  church  without  being  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  Schleiermacher  even 
questions :  **  whether  Boethius  ever  was  a  true  Christian,*' 
Qeschichte  der  Philosophic,  p.  175. 

<W  Gregory  the  Great,  (bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d.  590),  died  a.  d. 
604.  Protestants  regard  him  commonly,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  the  last  of  the  Fathers  in  point  of  time.  0pp.  Par. 
1675.  Venet.  1768-76. —  yViggers,  de  Gregorio  Magno  ejusque 
placiUs  anthropologicis.     Comment,  i.  1838,  4.     G.  J.  Th.  Laru^ 
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(iri'gor  i,  dcr  gro880,   iiach  scinein  Lebcn  uiid  seiner  Lehre. 
Leipz.  1845.     JJohrint/er,  i.  4,  p.  310,  88. 

^*>  Isidore  Uispalensis,  died  a.  d.  633 ;  he  attempted,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  John  Dama8cenu8,  to  antinge  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  iu  the  form  of  a  8ystem,  bat  hia  work  ia  little 
better  tlian  a  compilation:  Sententiarom  aive  de  aommo  bono 
libri  iii.  0pp.  ed  Faust.  ArtvcUo,  Rom.  1797,  vii.  4.  He  wrote 
moreover  some  original  works  on  doctrinal  subjects:  Liber 
quo^btionum  sive  expoHitionis  sacramentonim— de  natura  rcrum 
—exhort,  ad  pcenitentiam — and,  lastly,  he  composed  several  his- 
torical, canonical,  and  practical  treatises.  Oudin,  Comment,  vol. 
i.  p.  1582— Do. 

§83. 

THE  EASTERN  CUUHCII  FROM  THE  FOURTH    TO   THE    SIXTH 

CENTURY. 

The  Schools  o/ Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

Milnter,  Dr.  /*.,  Uher  die  antlochenische  Schule,  ia  Staudlins  and 

Tz&chirners  Archiv.  i.  1.  p.  1,  as. 

During  this  period  an  important  change  took  place 
In  the  theological  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
Formerly  it  had  been  the  seat  of  enlightened  Christian- 
ity, and  of  that  idealistic  theology,  which  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  popular  system  of  literal  interpretation ; 
during  the  present  period  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the 
school  of  Egypt  was  on  the  contrary  altogether  realistic. 
As  it  had  once  been  the  task  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
so  it  became  r.ow  the  task  of  the  School  of  Antioch,  to 
defend  a  more  liberal  theology  against  the  rude  attacks 
of  the  narrow-minded  advocates  of  what  was  then  under- 
stood as  orthodoxy.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
teachers  of  that  school  shared  the  same  fate  with  Origen 
— they  were  treated  as  heretics.  The  school  of  Antioch, 
however,  so  far  from  resembling  the  earlier  Alexandrian 
school,  in  giving  countenance  to  the  arbitrary  system  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  adopted  the  grammatical  inter- 
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pretation,  to  which,  [as  well  as  to  biblical  criticism  in 
general],  they  thus  rendered  signal  service.  But  on  this 
account  they  have  also  sometimes  been  charged  with  a 
want  of  spirituality. 

The  change  of  opinions  respecting  classical  literature,  which 
many  thought  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  (the 
dream  of  Jerome  in  his  Epist.  ad  Eustachiura,  comp.  Ulltnann, 
Gregor  von  Nazianzum,  p.  543.)  could  not  but  exert  a  prejudicial 
influence  upon  the  critical  judgment  of  commentators. 

§84. 

THE  WESTERN  CHURCH AUGUSTINISM. 

About  the  same  time  a  new  era  commences  in  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines  with  the  appearance  of  Augustine. 
From  the  dogmatic  point  of  view  the  West  now  assumes 
a  higher  degree  of  importance  than  the  East,  which  ex- 
hausts itself  in  the  controversies  respecting  the  nature 
of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  images.  The  realistic  ten- 
dency of  the  church  of  Rome,  (a  tendency  which  had 
always  been  represented  by  the  western  churches), 
gradually  gains  the  ascendancy  over  the  hellcnistic  ideal- 
ism of  past  ages ;  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  supplants 
that  of  Plato.  Augustine  sows  in  his  theology  the  seeds 
of  two  systems,  which  more  than  a  tliousand  years  after- 
wards were  to  wage  open  war  against  each  other.  The 
Roman- Catholic  system  was  based  on  his  doctrine  of  the 
church  (in  opposition  to  the  Donatists) ;  the  system  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  rests  upon  his  views  on  origi- 
nal sin,  free  grace,  and  predestination  (in  opposition 
to  the  Pelagians.)  But  both  these  systems  appear  har- 
moniouflly  connected  in  his  own  person,  and  are  founded 
no  less  on  the  position  which  he  occupied  relative  to  the 
churchy  and  to  his  opponents,  than  on  the  experience  of 
his  own  life. 
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§86. 

TUB  HERESIES. 

With  regard  to  the  heresies  respecting  the  nature  of 
Christ  which  prevailed  during  the  first  period,  the  Ebi- 
onitic  (judaiziug)  heresy  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
suppressed/')  The  Gnostic  (antijudaizing)  tendency 
on  the  contrary,  was  more  firmly  established  in  the  sys- 
tem o/'3/awc«(Manicha3ism),  which,  as  complete  dualism, 
was  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  and  from  its  very  na- 
ture belonged  to  that  form  of  oriento-pagan  philosophy 
which  had  not  then  disappeared.^*-^)  The  system  of  the 
followers  of  Priscillian  must  be  regarded  as  a  continus^ 
tion  of  Gnosticism,  though  modified  by  Manichseism ;  it 
spread  in  the  West  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 
but  was  suppressed  by  violent  persecutions.^  Even  the 
Paulicians  manifested  a  leaning  towards  Gnostico-Mani- 
chsean  notions,  though  they  appeared  at  first  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  prevailing  want  of  practical  godliness 
in  the  church,  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolical 
Christianity.^*)  These  heresies,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  younger  branches  which  the  old  stock  of  Gnosticism 
continued  to  shoot  forth,  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  arose  during  the  present  period  in  consequence  of 
a  philosophical  treatment  of  separate  doctrines,  viz. :  1. 
The  heresies  of  Sabellius  and  PatdqfSamosata,  with  their 
opposites,  the  Ariariy  Semiariariy  and  JEusebian  heresies 
(which  continued  to  prevail  among  the  Goths,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Vandals,  long  after  they  had  been  condemned.) 
2.  The  heresy  of  the  Pelagiansy  who  never  formed  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  but  by  means  of  a  modified  system  (^Semipe- 
lagianisrn)  ever  and  anon  crept  into  the  church,  firom 
which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the  more  rigid  deci- 
sions of  several  synods.     3.  The  Nestorian  heresy  with 
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3  oppositeSy  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  heresies. 
The  Nestorians,  after  having  been  defeated  in  Europe, 
ucceeded  in  winning  over  to  their  party  the  Chaldeans, 
nd  the  Thomas- Christians  in  Asia.  The  peculiar  no- 
ions  of  the  Monophysites  are  still  entertained  by  the  Ja- 
obites  and  Copts,  and  those  of  the  Monothelites  exist  to 
he  present  day  among  the  Maronites  in  SyriaS^^ 

^^  Some  writers  have  indeed  numbered  Sabellianism  among 
he  judaixing  heresies,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  for  it  arose 
ntirely  out  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  was  not,  like  Ebio- 
litism,  founded  upon  a  national  religion.  The  notions  of  the 
.^elagians  concerning  the  meritoriousncss  of  works  bore  some 
"esemblance  to  Judaism,  but  they  did  not  originate  wiih  it. 

^  ManichceUm  is  distinguished  from  Gnosticism  by  a  more 
lomplete  developement  of  the  dualistic  principle  ;  this  also  ac- 
;ount8  for  its  rigid  and  uniform  appearance,  while  Gnosticism 
B  divided  into  many  branches,  and  admit-s  of  more  variety. 
There  is  far  leas  of  historical  Christianity  in  Manichseism  than 
in  Gnosticism :  it  rests  on  its  own  historical  foundation,  which 
is  at  least  partly  an  imitation  of  Christianity,  and  forms  (like 
Uobammedanism  at  a  later  period)  a  separate  system  of  religion 
rather  than  a  sect.  Comp.  Beattsobre,  Histoire  do  Manich6e  et 
lu  Manich^ismo,  Amst.  1734,  2  vols.  4to.  ^Baur,  das  manicha- 
ische  Religionssystem,  Tiib.  1831.  Trechsel,  F,y  ilber  den  Kanon, 
die  Rritik  and  Exegese  der  Manichaer,  Bern.  1832.  Colditz^ 
F.  E.f  die  Enstehnng  des  manichaischen  Religionssystems,  Lpz. 
1837,  (where  Manichseism  is  compared  with  the  Indian,  Per- 
sian, and  other  systems  of  religion.) 

<*  On  the  history  of  the  followers  of  Priscillian,  which  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  history  of  the  church,  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines*  because  they  were  the  first  heretics  persecuted 
with  the  sword,  comp.  Sulp.  Sev.  hist.  sacr.  ii.  46-51.  Nean- 
der^  Rirchengesch.  ii.  3,  p.  1486.  ss.  Baumgarten-Crusitis,  i. 
p.  292, ss.  •/!  H.  B.  Liibkert,  de  hseresi,  Priscillianistarum.  Havn. 

1840. 

<^)  Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  Schmid,  Fr.,  historia 
Paulicianorum  orientalium,  Hafn.  1826;  in  an  essay  in  Winer's 
and  Engelhard's  Journal  1827,  vol.  vii.  parts  1  and  2  ;  GleseleVy 
in  the  Stadien  und  Eritiken,  1829,  ii.  1,  and  Neander  Kirchen- 
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gcschichto,  iii.  p.  404,  ss.  Sources  :  Petri  Siculi  (who  lived 
about  the  year  87(5)  historia  Manichseorum,  gr.  ct  lat.  ed.  M. 
Hadei-us,  Iii^i^olst.  IG04.  4,  nc^wly  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  J,  C,  L,  Gient'ler,  (liUt.  1846.  4.  Photiiis  adv.  Paulianistas, 
R.  rec.  Manichiuorum  libr.  iv.  in  Gallwidii  Bibl.  PP.  T.  xiii.  p- 

(JO.S,  KS. 

^^'  On  all  these  hereftica,  which  have  a  peculiar  bearing  upon 
the  developement  of  doctrines  during  this  period,  comp.  the 
special  history  of  doctrines.  Concerning  the  external  history  of 
the  controversies  themselves  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

g  86. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  MATERIAL. 

Respecting  the  dogmatic  material  of  this  periml  wc 
have  to  distinguish  between : — 1.  Those  doctrines,  which 
owe  tlieir  main  developement  to  the  controversies  in 
which  the  catholic  church  was  engaged  with  the  afore- 
said heretics ;  and,  2.  Those  which  developed  themselves 
more  gradually. 

To  the  former  class  belong  Theology  proper  (the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity),  Christology^  and  Anthropology  ;  to  the  latter,  those 
parts  of  theology,  which  treat  of  the  attributes  and  character  of 
God,  creation,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
and  eschatology.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  they  ex- 
erted a  more  or  less  considerable  influence  upon  each  other. 
We  think  it  best  to  begin  with  the  history  of  the  first  class  of 
doctrines,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pillars  on  which  the 
whole  structure  rests,  and  then  to  pass  to  the  second.  The  first 
class  may  be  subdivided  into  two  divisions,  viz.  the  theologico- 
christological  on  the  one,  and  the  anthropological  on  the  other 
hand.  The  controversies  respecting  the  doctrines  belonging  to 
the  former  of  these  two  divisions  were  principally  carried  on  in 
the  Kast,  those  concerning  the  latter  in  the  West. 


B,    SPECIAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

SECOND  PERIOD. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


THE  CONTEST  BETWEEN  ORTHODOXY  AND  HERESY, 

(POLEMICAL  PART.) 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
DOCTRINES  RESPECTING  THEOLOGY  AND  CHRISTOLOGY. 


a.    THEOLOGY  PROPER. 

§87. 

THE  RELATION  OP  THE  FATHER  TO  THE  SON. 
Laetantios.     Dionysiiis  of  Alexandria,  and  the  followers  of  Origen. 

The  term  Logos^  respecting  which  the  earlier  Fathers 
so  little  agreed,  that  some  understood  by  it  the  Word, 
others  the  Wisdom^  (reason,  spirit),  was  so  indefinite 
that  even  Lactantius,  who  lived  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period,  made  no  distinction  between 
the  \oyg  and  the  ^ttjfLa.W  Hence  it  happened  that  from 
the  time  of  Origen  it  fell  increasingly  into  disuse,  and  in 
its  place  the  other  term :  Son,  which,  at  all  events,  is 
more  frequently  employed  in  the  New  Test,  in  reference 
to  the  human  nature  of  the  historical  Christ,  was  applied 
to  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  (previous  to  his  in- 
carnation.) The  disciples  of  Origen,^^)  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  of  their  master,  understood  by  this  second 
person  a  distinct  hypostasis  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
Such  is  the  view  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ;  but  he 
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endeavoured  to  dear  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
forward  against  him  by  Dionynus  of  jRome,  by  putting 
forth  his  notions  in  a  less  ofTensiye  form.  (^)  The  doc- 
trine  of  Origen  now  met  with  a  most  remarkable  fate. 
It  consisted,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  two  elements, 
viz.  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  and  his  subordination  to 
the  Father.  The  former  was  maintained  in  opposition 
to  Sabellianism,  and  received  as  orthodox  doctrine ;  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  was  rejected,  and,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  held  by  the  Arians,  condemned  by  the  catholic 
church.  Thus  Origenism  gained  the  victory  on  the  one 
hand,  but  was  defeated  on  the  other.  But  by  this  very 
circumstance  it  is  proved  to  be  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain,  a  necessary  member  of  a  series  of  systems  which 
are  connected  by  its  means. 

<>'  The  theology  of  Lactantius  must  be  considered  as  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon  in  the  present  period,  and  has  always  been 
regarded  as  heterodox.     (Concerning  his  prevailing  moral  ten- 
dency, sec  Dorner,  p.  777.)     Lactantius,  after  having  opposed 
the  gross  and  sensuous  interpretation  of  the  birth  of  Christ:  ex 
connubio  ac  permistione  feminae  alicujus,  Instit.  div.  iv.  c.  8,  re- 
turns to  the  meaning  which   the  term  Ward  (sermo)  has  in 
common  life :  Sermo  est  spiritus  cum  voce  aliquid  significants 
prolatus.     The  Son  is  distinguished  from  the  angels,  in  that  he 
is  not  only  spiritus  (breath,  wind),  but  also  the  (spiritual)  TTonL 
The  aiigols  proceed  from  God  only  as  taciti  spiritus,  as  the  breath 
comes  out  of  the  nose  of  man,  while  the  Son  is  the  breath  which 
comes  out  of  God's  mouth,  and  forms  articulate  sounds ;  hence 
he  identifies  Sermo  with  the  Verbum  Dei,  quia  Deus  procedentem 
de  ore  suo  vocalem  spiritum,  quem  non  utero,  sed  mente  con- 
ceperat,  inexcogitabili  quadam  majestatis  su»  rirtnte  ac  poten- 
tia,  in  effigiem,  quae  proprio  scnsu  ac  sapientia  vigeat,  compre- 
hendit.     There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  word  (Son) 
of  God,  and  our  words.     Our  words  being  mixed  with  the  at- 
mosphere, soon  perish ;  yet  even  we  may  perpetuate  them  by  com- 
mitting them  to  writing — quanto  'magis  Dei  vocem  credendum 
est  et  manere  in  a^ternum  et  sensu  ac  virtute  comitari,  quam  de 
Deo  Patre  tanquam  rivus  de  fonte  traduxerit.     Lactantius  is  so 
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far  from  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  finds  it 
necesnarj  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  believing  not 
so  much  in  three,  as  in.  two  Gods.  To  justify  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  two  natures  in  the  One  God,  he  makes  use  of  the 
same  expressions  which  orthodox  writers  employed  in  later 
times  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity : 
Cum  dicimus  Deum  Patrem  et  Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  dici- 
mus,  nee  utrumque  secemimus :  quod  nee  Pater  a  Filio  potest, 
nee  Filius  Patre  secemi,  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  Filio  potest 
nuncupari,  nee  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generari.  Cum  igitur 
et  Pater  Filium  faciat  et  Filius  Patrem,  una  utrique  mens,  unus 
spiritus,  una  substantia  est.  He  then  comes  back  to  the  illus- 
trations used  before  him,  €.  g.  those  drawn  from  the  river  and 
its  source,  the  sun  and  its  beams  ;  he  even  surpasses  his  prede- 
cessors in  comparing  the  Son  of  God  with  an  earthly  son,  who, 
residing  in  the  house  of  his  father,  has  all  things  in  common 
with  him,  so  that  the  house  may  be  named  after  the  son,  as  well 
as  after  the  father,  (the  Arians  reasoned  very  much  in  the  same 
way.) 

^  Thus  Pierius,  the  master  of  Pamphilus  of  Csesarea,  waa 
charged  by  Photius  (Cod.  119.)  with  having  maintained  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  two  ou<r/a/  xa)  putrug.  Nevertheless  he  is 
aaid  to  have  taught  tufftSug^  by  employing  those  terms  in  the  sense 
of  uTodrotfiij ;  but  3uff«i35g  by  making  the  «Ti0^a  inferior  to  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Theagnostus  was  accused  of  considering 
the  Son  a  xriV/Mi ;  but  this  assertion  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  otherwise  orthodox  teaching  of  that  theologian,  conip. 
Domer,  p.  733,  ss.  Some  disciples  of  Origcn,  e.  g.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  even  manifested  a  leaning  towards  Sabollianism ; 
according  to  Basil,  ep.  210.  5.  Gregorg.  taught,  vari^a  x(ii  vthf 
iztv^tf,  fjA9  iJvcu  duo,  wroerdffn  di  h,  Methodius  of  Patara  avoided  the 
nse  of  the  term  oM^iiffioi  in  reference  to  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Son,  which  however  he  seems  to  have  admitted,  com.  0pp.  edit. 
Combefis.  Par.  1644,  p.  283-474,  and  Domer,  I  c. 

^^  This  is  obvious,  especially  in  the  opposition  which  Dionysius 
offered  to  Sabellianism.  Of  his  work  addressed  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  and  entitled  :  "EXiyp^oc  xal  'AflroXoy/a,  Lib.  iv.  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius  (^^/  Aiowtriotf  rov  i^.  *  ax. 
Uber. :  Opp.  i.  p.  243.)  and  Basil ;  they  were  collected  by 
Cousttmt  in  his  Epistt.  Rom.  Pontt.  in  Galland,  T.  iv.  p.  495. 
See  Gieseler,  i.  §  64.    Neander^  i.  3,  p.  1037.     AfunscKer  ^qtl 
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Cr>rn,  p.  197-200.  Schlehrmacher  (see  the  next  §.)  p.  402,  ss. 
iVccording  to  AthanasitiR,  p.  246,  Dionysius  was  charged  with 
liaving  compared  (in  a  letter  to  Euphranor  and  Ammonius)  the 
relation  Rubsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  that  in 
which  the  husbandman  stands  to  the  Tine,  the  shipbuilder  to 
the  ship,  etc.  The  Arians  even  asserted,  (see  Athanasius,  p. 
253),  that  he  taught  like  themselves  :  Oix  M  Jr  o  eife  «wrif,  eix 

a%i  ^v  6  w'o^*  aXX*  o  /is»  ^ili  ^»  X^*'*  ^^^  Xo^ou*  aitrhi  St  o  uPt^  eux  {v  c^/t 
yivvr^ji'  uX\*  ^v  <rori  Brt  oux  Jj*,  ou  ya^  dtdioi  sertt^  aXk'   tHrrf^t  iviyiyouf, 

Comp.  however  the  expressions  quoted  by  Athanasius,  p.  254^ 
which  go  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  the  bishop  of  Rome  in- 
sisted that  Dionysius  should  adopt  the  phrase  ofjLoouda  (Homousy), 
to  which  the  latter  at  last  consented,  though  he  did  not  think 
that  it  was  founded  either  upon  the  language  of  Scripture,  or 
upon  the  terminology  till  then  current  in  the  church.  An  inter- 
mediate position  was  taken  by  Zeno  of  Verona  (a  contemporary 
of  Origen  and  Cyprian),  who, in  Hom.i.  ad  Genes.in  Bibl.max.PP. 
iii.  p.35G,  88.  compared  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  two  seas  which 
are  joined  by  straits ;  comp.  Domer,  p.  754,  ss  Orthodox  theo- 
logians of  later  times,  {e,  g,  Athanasius)  endeavouring  to  do 
more  justice  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  he  had 
used  the  aforesaid  oiTen^ive  illustrations  only  xar^  •ixoffuat^  and 
that  they  might  be  easily  explained  from  the  stand  he  took 
against  Sabellianism,  Athanasius,  p.  246,  ss ;  see  on  the  other 
side  Lojffler,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.  p.  114,  ss.  (quoted  by 
Heinichen  on  Euseb.  vol.  i.  p.  306.) 

§88. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  Theories  of  SabelliuSy  and  Paul-  of  Samasata. 

Ch,  Wormii  historia  SabelliaDa.  Francof.  et  Lips.  1696,  8.  ^SekUier' 
mach^Tf  tiher  den  Gegensatz  zwischeD  der  Babeliienischen  and  athanati- 
anischen  Vorstellung  von  der  Trinitat  (Berlin,  theol.  Zeitschr.  1822, 
Part  3.)  Lange,  der  Sabellianismus  in  seiner  urspranglichen  Bedeotung 
(Illgens  Zeitschr,  iiir  historiscbe  Theol.  iii.  2.  3.) — Fenerlin^  J,  O^  de 
bseresi  Pauli  Samos.  1741.  4.  Ehrlich^ «/.  G.,  de  erroribus  Panli  Samot. 
Lips.  1745.  4.  Schwab,  de  Pauli  Sam.  vita  atqae  doctrina.  DIm.  intBg- 
1839. 

Sabellius,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  adopted  the  notions  of 
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the  earlier  Monarchians,  such  as  Praxeas,  Noetus,  and 
Beryllus ;  and  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
propounded  by  Urigen  and  his  followers,  that  the  appel- 
lations Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  only  so  many 
different  manifestations  and  names  of  one  and  the  same 
Divine  being.  He  thus  converted  the  real  distinction  of 
persons  (the  Trinity  of  Essence)  into  a  distinction  of 
mere  modes  (the  Trinity  of  manifestations.)  In  illus- 
tration of  his  views,  he  made  use  not  only  of  various 
images  which  his  opponents  sometimes  misinterpreted, 
but  also  of  such  expressions  as  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  terminology  of  the  orthodox  church.(^)  By 
tliis  means  he  avoided  indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sub- 
ordmation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  acknowledged 
the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  Christ  as  such ;  but,  on 
the  other,  he  destroyed  the  personality  of  the  Son,  and 
thus  gave  the  appearance  of  Pantheism  to  this  direct 
manifestation  of  God  in  Christ.  For  the  denial  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ  (as  distinct  from  God  the  Father) 
Qecessarily  implied  that  of  the  existence  of  the  Son  as 
such.  The  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata  are  not,  as 
was  formerly  done,  to  be  confounded  with  the  notions  of 
Sabellius ;  they  rather  approached  the  earlier  opinions  of 
Artemon  and  Thcodotus,  which,  as  regards  the  nature 
)f  Christ,  were  not  so  much  pantheistic  as  deistic. — 
The  opinions  of  Sabellius,  undoubtedly,  exerted  a  much 
Treater  influence  upon  the  developement  of  doctrines 
luring  the  present  period,  than  those  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
«ita ;  the  notions  of  the  latter  are  but  too  intimately  con- 
lected  with  his  repulsive  personal  character.^*-^) 

('>  EuB.  vii.  6.  Epiph.  Haer.  62.  Athan.  contra  Arian.  iv.  2. 
knd  other  passages.  Basil.  Ep.  210,  214,  235.  Theodoret  fab. 
iser.  ii.  9.    According  to  Epiphanius,  Sabellius  taught  that  there 

^ere  :  »»  M^f  bvoffrdcu  r^w;  Wtyyuat  (ivofLaffiat^  ofo/aara),  and  illustrated 

tig  views  by  adducing  the  human  trias  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
nd  the  three  qualities  of  the  sun,  viz.  the  enlightening  (<^wr/(rr/xcK), 
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the  wanning  (ri  ^a>.<r6>),  and  the  periphery  (rl  «-i>if  i^na;  f^^nAMu) 
But  it  Ih  difhcult  to  determino  how  far  he  applied  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the»e  characteri8tics  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  carried  out  the  analogy  in  all  its  particulars.     According  to 
AthanasiuH,  iv.  25,  he  also  referred  to  the  variety  of  gifts  coming 
from  tlie  one  Spirit,  as  illustrative  of  the  Trinity.    He  explained 
the  thing  itself  from  the  Divine  economy ;  God  is  called  Father 
as  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  as  legislator ;  he  is  called  Son 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  redemption,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
sanctifier  of  man ;  hence  the  charge  of  the  orthodox  (Athan.  iv. 
25.  Kabil.  ep.  210,  214.  235.  Aug.  tract,  in  Joh.  §  3,)  that  Sabel- 
lius  had  adapted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  merely  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  world  {'r^k^oLi  ixdarort  xi^ia^-)    These  three  dif- 
ferent modes  of  the  Divine  manifestation  (according  to  Athana- 
sius,  iv.  13.)  he  regarded  as  a  cXarvney^a/,  or  Urihse^au  of  it.     But 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  distinction  which  he  mado 
between  these  different  modes  of  manifestation  and  the  "  monas" 
(unity),  the  airo^io;  whom  he  called  wordTui^  (Athan.  de  syn.  16.), 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  unity  stands  to  those  modes  of 
manifestation,  and  to  the  Father  in  particular.     To  judge  from 
some  passages  quoted  by  Athan.  iv.  25,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  terms  karris  and  ^tova;  identical,  while  elsewhere  (iv. 
13.)  the  Father,  who  is  designated  amv'x^  forms   a  part  of  the 
Trinity,  comp.  I>omer^  p.  706,  ss.     The  Logos  also  occupies  a 
peculiar  position  in  the  system  of  Sabellius.     While,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  Trinity  only  exists  in  relation  to  the  world,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  is  brought  about  by  the  Logos,  to  whom  Sa- 
bellius, like  the  earlier  writers,  applies  the  predicates  i^^d^tr^g 
and  <r^o^ojixoi,  see  Dorner,  p.  711,  ss.     On  the  entire  system  of 
Sabellius,  as  well  as  on  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  terms 
<r^&(rwTov  and  o/Aoouer/o;,  see  Schleiermacher,  1.  c.     Baumffarten-Crih 
siu8,  i.  1.  200,  ss.     Neandery   Kirchengesch.  i.  3,  p.  1019,  88. 
[translat.  ii.  p.  276,  ss.]     Mohler,  Athanasius  der  Grosse,  vol.  L 
p.  184,  ss.     As  regards  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  its  theological  significance  is  not  im- 
pugned by  Sabellius,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  the  Saviour  as  the 
immediate  manifestation  of  God.     But  Christ  possesses  perso- 
nality only  by  his  appearance  in  the  flesh.     That  personality 
neither  existed  previous  to  his  incarnation,  nor  does  it  continue 
to  exist  in  heaven,  since  that  Divine  ray  which  had  been  incor- 
porated in  Christ,  has  returned  to  God.     Nevertheless,  Sabel- 
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lins  seems  to  baye  expected  the  second  coming  of  Christ  {Schlei- 
ermacJier,  p.  174.)  According  to  Epiphanius,  the  opinions  of 
Sabellius  were  principally  spread  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the 
Ticinitj  of  Rome.  A  sect  of  Sabellians,  properly  so  called,  did 
not  exist. 

^  Paul,  a  native  of  Syria,  bishop  of  Antioch  from  the  year  260, 
was  charged  with  heresy  at  several  synods,  and  at  last  removed 
from  his  office  (269-272.)  Of  his  dispute  with  the  presbyter 
Halchion  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Mansi,  voL  i.  p.  1001,  ss. 
Comp.  the  different  accounts  given  by  Epiph.  65.  1,  and  Euseb. 
vii.  27.  The  writers  on  the  history  of  doctrines  vary  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  either 
SabcUianism,  or  to  the  Unitarianism  of  the  Artcmonites.  (See 
Euseb.  V.  28,  ab  init.)  comp.  Schleiermacher^  p.  389,  99.  Baxim- 
ffarten-Cnisius,  i.  p.  204.  Augusti,  p.  69.  Meier,  Dogmengesch. 
p.  74,  76.  Domer,  p.  40,  supposes  the  difference  between  Sa- 
bellius and  Paul  of  Samosata  to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
former  thought  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  Divine  being, 
the  latter  that  only  one  single  Divine  power,  had  manifested  it- 
self in  Christ  Trechsel  (Geschichte  des  Antitrinitarismus,  vol. 
i.  p.  81.)  adopts  the  same  view.  At  all  events,  we  can  hardly 
expect  any  serious  and  persevering  attempts  at  a  doctrinal  sys- 
tem from  a  man  whose  vanity  is  unquestionable.  Though  the 
charge  that  he  countenanced  Jewish  errors,  in  order  to  obtain 
favour  with  the  Queen  Zenobia,  is  unfounded  (Neander^  i.  3,  p. 
1009.)  [translat.  ii.  p.  270.]  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  vain 
show  he  made  of  his  principles  as  a  free-thinker  was  in  full 
accordance  with  his  ostentatious  character.  In  later  times  the 
terms  Sabellianism  and  Samosatianism  were  frequently  con- 
founded. But  more  generally,  those  who  denied  all  distinction 
between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  were  called  Uar^iTaaffiam 
in  the  West,  and  SajSiXXfavo/  in  the  East.  Comp.  Athanasius  de 
Synod.  25.  7. 

§  89. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Arianism. 

The  system  of  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  Sabellius.     Arius,  in  en- 
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(loavoiirinc;  to  fVfiiio  tli(^  distinction  between  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  carried  tlie  idea  of  a  snbordination  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  and,  in  the  first  jdace,  of  the  Son  to  the 
FathcT,  so  far  as  to  re[)resent  the  former  as  a  creation  of 
tlie  latter.CU  This  opinion,  which  he  sought  to  promul- 
gate at  Alexandria,  met  with  the  most  decided  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  city/*^)  This 
contest,  M'hich  was  at  first  merely  a  private  dispute,  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy,  which  exerted  greater  influence  upon 
the  history  of  doctrines  than  all  former  controversies,  and 
was  the  signal  for  an  almost  endless  succession  of  subse- 
quent conflicts. 

<^*  Sources  :  Arii  Epist.  ad  Euseb.  Nicomed.  in  Epiph.  Haer. 
69,  §  G.  Thcodorct  hist,  ccclcs.  i.  4.  Epist.  ad  Alex,  in  Athan.  de 
Bjnodis  Arim.  et  Selcuc.  c.  16,  and  Ep.  hier.  69,  §  7.  Of  the 
work  of  Arius  entitled  0aXf/a,  only  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served by  Athanasius. — According  to  his  Epist.  ad  Euseb.  his 

opinion  was  :  "On  6  wo;  oOx  Icuv  ayiy\>rtTQi^  obdtfLf^os  ay€tvr,Tov  xar  ou6ha 
r^o^oi',  dW  oDri  i^  i/coxsi^ivou  rt^hg^  d>.X'  on  ^iXr^fian  xai  fioxikfi  iKritfTij  <r^i 
X^oictiv  xat  CTPo  aiuivuiv^  rT\r;pr,;  3si;,  /otoioyii^f  a^/aWoiurof,  xai  reiv  ytwii^ji 
froi  xna^fi  r,Tot  o^ta^ji   r,  Ss/tsX/cuSij,   oux  fy*  dysnttrbi  yd^  oux  ^».     His 

views  are  fully  settled  on  the  last  (negative)  point,  while  he  en- 
deavours in  the  preceding  part  of  the  quotation  to  discover  an 
exprctssion  which  would  give  complete  satisfaction.  "  We  are 
persecuted/'  he  continues,  "  because  we  say  that  the  Son  hath 
a  beginning,  while  we  teach  that  God  is  oLm^yoi.  We  say  on  ig 
oOx  o\r(nv  scTiy,  bccause  he  is  no  part  of  God,  nor  is  he  created  of 
any  thing  already  in  existence"  (he  rejects  accordingly  the  theory 
of  emanation,  as  well  as  the  notion  that  Christ  is  made  of  sub- 
ject matter.)  Corap.  the  letter  to  Alex.  1.  c,  where  he  defends 
his  own  doctrine  against  the  notion  of  Valentinus  concerning  a 
fl-^o/SoX^j,  against  that  of  the  Manichseans  concerning  a  Atf^o^,  and 
latstly,  against  the  opinions  of  SabelHus ;  be  there  uses  almost  the 
same  phraseology  which  occurs  in  the  letter  to  Eusebius.  The 
same  views  are  expressed  in  still  stronger  language  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  aforesaid  work   Thalia   (in  Athan.  contra  Arian. 

Orat.  i.  §  9.)  :  Oux  dit  6  '^ihg  crarjjp  ^k,  dXk*  uars^ov  yfyowif  oux  dti  ifv  • 
v'ioi,  o'j  yda  ri¥  cr^iy  yinri^fi'  oi/x  icnv  fx  roD  car^i;,  otXX*  f§  Oitx  ovruv  uvitni 
xai  aiiToi'  oux  icny  7diog  ri;;  o'ooiai  roZ  irar^oi,     Knfff/M  yd^  ten  xaimhifiM' 
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ft)  ojx  strriv  aXri^tvhg  ^thg  6  X^/ffrij,  olXXSl  fisro^fj  xai  uMq  f^sorroirn^ri.  Ovx 
i3i  Tov  Tarsoa  ax^/So);  o  vihg,  o5r«  69q[  6  XoyoQ  rhv  '}rarha  r«X«/wj'  xat  ours 
nisT,  oitn  ytvojaxn  dxoiSui;  6  Xoyof  rhv  carf^a*  ovx  sffTiv  6  dXri^ivhf  xai  fiovoi 
•jro;  ToZ  irar^hg  Xoyo;^  dXX*  ovo/nari  fiotot  Xtyirai  /.oyoi  xai  ffo^iUf  xai  p^a- 
ri  Xiyirat  u/i;  xai  dvvafii^'  oux  ((trtv  ar^tiTTOi  ui  6  crarj^^,  dWd  rticrro'c  fVr/ 
{/(fit,  oji  ra  xr/V^ara,  xai  Xem/  oeur^  f/;  xaraX^j-vf/zv  roD  ^»65va/  rcXf/cu;  r6v 
ari^a.  contra  Arian.  i.  §  5  :  E/ra  ^sXriffai  jj.aac  (6  Sgi;)  3jj,a/ou5y?(ya/, 
brf  ^   Tf7o/ijxi»  fva  rivo^  xai  mofiacm  ahrh  Xoyo*  xai  co^la*   xai  vtov  ha 

fiMLi  It  auroD  drifnov^fiafi. — He  proves  this  from  the  figurative  ex- 
ression,  Joel  ii.  25.  (the  Septuagint  reads,  "  the  great  power  of 
rod"  instead  of  **  locusts.")  Com  p.  iVearw/er,  Kirchengeschichte, 
.  2,  p.  767,  88,     Domer,  p.  849,  ss.     Baur,  Trinitatl.  p.  319, 

3.,  342,  88. 

(f)  Concerning  the  opinion  of  Alexander,  see  his  letter  to  Alcx- 
nder,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  Theodoret.  hist,  eccles.  i.  4. 
nd  the  circular  letter  ad  Catholicos  in  Socrat.  i.  6.  Miinscher 
dit.  by  von  Ciilln,  p.  203 — 206.  He  founds  liis  arguments 
hiefly  on  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  shows  fj^ira^u 
avihi  xai  viov  M'tv  tJtat  didffTr,fia,  AH. time  and  all  spaces  of  time 
re  created  by  the  Father  through  the  Son.     If  the  Son  had  had 

beginning,  the  Father  would  liave  been  aXoyoj.  The  genera- 
ion  of  the  Son  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  sonship  of  be- 
evers.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  xara  <pvaty.  Com  p.  Schleier- 
lacher,  Kirchengesch.  p.  212. 

§90. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

AJiJnsrher^  Untersuchung  Ubtr  den  Sinn  der  nicai.schen  Glaubensformel,  in 
Henkeii  neuem  Magazin,  vi.  p.  334,  ss.  Walch,  Bibl.  svnib.  vet.  Leing. 
1770.  8,  p.  76,  M. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  two 
ishops  of  the  name  Eusebius  (viz.  of  Caesarea  and  of 
'licomedia)  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  about 

reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties/^)  the 
irst  general  (oecumenical)  council  was  held  at  Nice  (a.  d. 
25),  principally  through  the  intervention  of  the  bishop 
losius  of  Corduba.     After  several  other  formula;  ap- 
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parently  favourable  to  Arianismf*^)  had  been  rejected,  a 
confession  of  faitli  was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  establish- 
ed as  the  inviolable  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  that 
the  Son  is  of  the  same  essence  (oawou»o;)  with  the  Father, 
but  sustains  to  him  the  relation  in  which  that  which  is 
begotten,  stands  to  that  which  begets/'^ 

^^)  Coinp.  Epist.  Constantini  ad  Alezandram  et  Arium  Eos. 
Vita  Const  ii.  64 — 72,  and  on  the  attempts  of  the  two  bishops 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  see  Neander,  I.  c.  p.  783,  ss. 

^')  One  of  these  is  the  confession  of  faith  which  Eusebius  of 
Ca)sarea  proposed,  Theodor.  hist,  eccles.  i.  11,  conip.  Neander, 
1.  c.  p.  797,  ss.     It  contained  the  expression :  'O  roD  ^toD  X&yo^ 

ruv  ruv  aiunuv,  ix  roD  Tar^hi  yiyg^viifjAfOi.  According  to  Athan.  de 
dccret.  Syn.  Nic.  20,  they  would  at  first  only  decide  that  the 

Son  of  God  is  (/xa;»  rov  var^h^^  S/Aoi6i  ri  xai  dwoL(d>XaxTOi  xara  vavro 
rjD  Taroi  xai  uT^ixroi  xat  dii^  xaJ  a'ltrfi  $790u  d^teu^irsig, 

('>  HtSrtjofAtit  tii  ha  0f&v,  ^ari^a  wavrox^ro^a^  wdrrut  o^rSw  rt  xai 
do^druv  Toifirrjir  xai  tig  ha  x6^/ov  'Ij]ffoDi>  X^icrhv  rhv  vihv  roS  0foD,  ytfjnfihra 
Ix  roD  crar^&;  fiopoytvri^  rouriffrtp  ix  r^;  obaiai  roS  4rar^,  Ofov  ix  OfoS^  fS; 
ix  ^ojrhi^  Qthv  dXtji'^ivhv  ix  0iou  aXf^irou,  yt99fi^tvra  ou  «ioii}SfiTay  6/Eftoouff/ev 
rf/  flrar^i,  5/  oJ  rot  vdvra  iymrOf  rd  rt  f»  rf  w^arf  xai  rit  iv  rfj  yp,  rii 
dt'  vifLai  Toui  dt^^unrovi  xai  dtd  Tfjv  fifisri^ap  ffwn}9/a»  xanXSovra  xai  0tt^ 
xwSfyroe  xai  fyavd^Mr^ffatra,  Ta^ovra  xai  dfaffrdvra  rfi  r^irji  ifAt^'  duX" 
dovra  tii  roiti  oj^aiou;,  xai  i^^^fittot  x^hat  Jfi^ras  xai  nx^vf,  KaJ  tig  ri 
ayiO¥  flrnD/^a,  Toui  di  Xiyovraf^  vj  OTiJiv  toti  on  tux  jfi>,  xai  w^ijt  yt^n^f^HU 
oux  ^v,  xai  orf  i^  oux  o»rei;i'  syhtro,  ri  XTtffrhv  i^  tTt^ag  bvoardnai  q  ovstag 
fdffxovraQ  ihai,  ^  r^ivrhv  J]  dXXoift/r&v  riv  u/^v  roD  OfoD,  ayaSf/Mcr/^fi  ^  d^/a 

xa^oXixri  xai  ot^oflroX/xii  ixxXrida.  Athan.  epist.  de  decret.  Syn.  Nic. 
— Eus.  Cses.  ep.  ad  Caesariens. — Socrat.  i.  8.  Theodoret,  h.  e. 
i.  11.  Munscher  von  Colin,  p.  207-9.  Baur,  TrinitatL  p.  334, 
BS.     Meier,  p.  146,  ss.     Domer,  p.  849. 

Respecting  the  definitions  of  the  phrases  c$  •vcia:  and  •jbMou«w( 
comp.  Athanasius,  1.  c.  We  find  that  even  at  that  time  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  sameness  and  similarity.  The  Son 
is  equal  to  the  Father  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
we  become  like  God  by  rendering  obedience  to  his  hiWB.  This 
resemblance,  moreover,  is  not  external,  accidental,  like  that  be- 
tween metal  and  gold,  tin  and  silver,  etc. 
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§91. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Further  Fluctuations  until  the  Synod  of  Constantinople. 

But  the  phrase  ofiooumi  did  not  meet  with  general  ap- 
probation/0  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs  the  party 
of  the  Eusebians/"-^)  who  had  for  some  time  previous  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  court,  succeeded  in  gaining  its 
assent  to  a  doctrine  in  which  the  use  of  the  term  6fi,ooJaioQ 
was  studiously  avoided,  though  it  did  not  strictly  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  Arianism.  Thus  Athanasius,  who 
firmly  adhered  to  this  watchword  of  the  Nicone  party, 
found  himself  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  West. 
Several  synods  were  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling this  long  protracted  question,  a  number  of  formulae 
were  drawn  up  and  rejected,(3)  till  at  last  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  which  was  equally  that  of  Athanasius,  was 
solemnly  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  the  second  oecu- 
menical synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  381.)W 

^^  Several  Asiatic  bishops  took  offence  at  the  term  in  qnes- 
tion,  Socrat.  i.  8,  6.  Miinscher  von  Colin,  p.  210.  They  con- 
sidered it  unscriptural  (^s^f*  oiysotpoi),  and  were  afraid  lest  it 
might  give  rise  to  a  revival  of  the  theory  of  emanation.  But 
the  expressions  ex  r^i  oMag  was  more  favourable  to  that  theory 
than  the  term  o^MU(T/o;,  comp.  Meier,  1,  c.  p.  147.  Respecting 
the  further  particulars  of  the  external  events,  see  the  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history.  Leading  Historical  Facts  :  I.  The 
banishment  of  Arius  and  the  bishops  Theonas  and  Secundus. 
The  fate  of  Eosebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Thcognis  of  Nice.  11. 
Arius  is  recalled  a.  d.  330,  after  having  signed  the  following 

COnfeSS«ion  of  faith  :  sig  Kvpiot  'IjjtfoDr  Xoiarhv,  rhv  wii*  roD  SfoD,  rhv  «g 
aWov  v^h  TdvTU¥  rut  oJwuf  ytysvpfjfiivov,  SSfhv  XSyov^  dt*  ou  ra  ^aira  iyhtro 

X,  r.  X.  (Socr.  i.  26.)  Synods  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  (a.  d) 
335.)  III.  Banishment  of  Athanasius  into  Gaul.  The  sudden 
death  of  Arius  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  336,)  prior  to  his  solemn 
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roadmiHsion  into  tho  church.  Different  opinions  concerning  this 
event.  IV.  Death  of  tho  Emperor  ConstAntine  the  Great  at 
Nicomedia  (a.  i>.  337.)  (Socr.  i.  27-40.)  A  remarkable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  views  of  Constaiitine  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  Arians  were  greatly  supported  by  his  son 
Constantius,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.  d.  337* 

*^*  Concerning  this  name,  see  Gieseler^  i.  §  82.  Athanasins 
himself  frequently  calls  them  w  fl-if'  Eun^iov ;  by  other  writers 
they  are  classed  together  with  the  Arians,  whom  they  joined  in 
tlieir  opposition  against  Athanasius. 

<')  I.  The  four  confessions  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Eusebians, 
and  presented  at  the  council  of  Antioch  (a.  d.  341),  in  Athan. 
de  syn.  c.  22-25.  Walch^  p.  109,  (see  Munscher^  edit,  by  yon 
Colin,  p.  211,  ss.  Gieseler,  i.  §  82,  note  4) ;  in  all  of  these  the 
word  o,aGou(T/o;  is  wanting,  but  in  all  other  points  they  were  not 
favourable  to  Arianism.  II.  Formula  /iaxc6ffri^o;  issued  by  the 
Eusebians  at  the  second  council  of  Antioch  (a.  d.  443),  in  which 
Arianism  was  condemned,  Tritheism  rejected,  the  doctrine  of 
Athanasius  found  fault  with,  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Son  to  the  Father  was  maintained.  III.  The 
synod  of  Sardica,  (a.  d.  347,  or,  according  to  others,  a.  d.  344)« 
Socrat.  ii.  20 ;  but  the  western  church  alone  remained  at  Sar- 
dica, the  eastern  held  its  assemblies  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Philippopolis.  The  Formula  Philippopolitana,  preserved  by 
Hilary  (de  Synodis  contra  Arianoa,  §  34,)  is  partly  a  repetition 
of  the  formula  iiaxoisn-xoi.  IV.  The  confession  of  faith  adopted 
at  the  first  council  of  Sirmium  (a.  d.  351,  in  Athanas.  §  27,  in 
Hilary,  §  37,  and  in  Socrat.  ii.  29.  30.)  was  directed  against 
rhotinus ;  see  below,  §  92.  V.  The  formula  of  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Sirmium  (a.  d.  357, —in  Hilary,  §  11,  Athanas.  §  28,  Socrat 
ii.  30.)  was  directed  both  against  the  use  of  the  term  o^ieou«o^ 
and  against  speculative  tendencies  in  general :  Scire  autem  ma- 
nifestum  est  solum  Patrem  quomodo  genuerit  filium  suum,  et 
filium  quomodo  genitus  sit  a  pat  re,  (comp.  above  Irenseus,  §  42, 
note  9) ;  but  it  also  asserts  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  in  the  strict  Arian  manner :  Nulla  ambiguitas  est,  ma- 


»  ReKpecting  the  chronology  see  Wetzer,  H.  J,^  restitutio  vewe  Chrono- 
logisD  rt^rtim  ex  controversiis  Arianis  inde  ab  anno  325  usqae  ad  annum  350 
exoi  tarum  contra  chronologiam  hodie  receptam  exhibita.     Francof.  1827. 
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jorem  esse  Patrem.  Nulli  potest  dubium  esse,  Patrcm  honore, 
dignitrto,  claritatc,  majestato  et  ipso  nomine  Patris  majorem 
esse  filio,  ipso  testante  :  qui  me  misit  major  me  est  (John  xiv. 
28.)  Et  hoc  catholicum  esse  nemo  ignorat,  duas  Personas  esse 
Patris  et  Filii,  majorem  Patrcm,  Filium  subjectum  cum  omnibus 
his,  quae  ipsi  Pater  subjecit.  VI.  These  strict  Arian  views  were 
rejected  by  the  Semiarians  at  the  synod  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia 
(a.  d.  358,)  under  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra ;  the  decrees  of  this 
synod  are  given  in  Epiph.  hajr.  73,  §  2-11.  {Miinscher  von  Colin 
and  Gieseler^  i.  §  83.)  VII.  The  confession  of  faith  adopted  at 
the  third  synod  of  Sirmium  (a.  d.  358,)  in  which  that  agreed 
upon  at  the  second  synod  (the  Arian)  is  condemned,  and  the 
SemiariaD  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ancyra  is  confirmed.  Com  p. 
Athan.  §  8.  Socrat.  ii.  37.  VIII.  Council  of  the  western  church 
at  Ariminum  (Rimini),  and  of  the  eastern  at  Seleucia  (a.  d.  359.) 

^*>  SyMBOLUM  NiC^NO-CoNSTANTINOPOLITANUM  :  UitfTfOofliv  tig 
ha  ^thv,  vari^a  waprox^dropay  ^rotrirriv  ou^avov  xai  yfji,  oparuv  rt 
v'dvTUt  xai  dogdruv  xai  sii  ha  xv^tov  ^Itjaovv  X&tffrhv,  Thv  vihv  rov  d;cD  rhv 
f/kOPoys*tiy  rhv  ix  rov  TraT^hg  yttvri^hra  T^h  vdyratv  tSjv  atatvuv,  ^ui  ix 
^UThg^  Ss&y  a\fi%vhv  ix  dsoD  aX9}3/voD,  ytntl^hra  ou  co/TjSfvra,  ofioouaiov  rf 
Tar^i^  dt*  o*J  rd  ^rdvra  iyhtTo,  Tht  hi'  fifidi  roiii  d^^PUiTovg  xai  did  rriv 
ifitri^at  acarfi^iav  xartT^ovra  ix  rut  ou^a»ci;i',  xai  ffa^xu^ivTa  ix  vvfu- 
fJkar^i  dyiQv  xa)  Ma^iag  rrii  <rag3fvou,  xa/  itav^pu^riffavra'  (frau- 
^u^tpra  dt  u<rf^  rifiSiv  ivi  ITovr/ou  Il/Xarou,  xai  ^aSoVa  xai 
ra^ivra  xai  dvagrdfra  i¥  rfj  r^irp  ri/j,igcf.  xara  rag  ypapdg,'  xai 
dl»fX3ovra  tig  rous  ou^avo'j(*  xai  xads^o/^fvof  ix  dt^iuv  roD  nrar^hgy 
xa/  mXi9  g^6/j,tf09  fktrd  do^i};  xgTvai  ^uvrag  xai  vsx^ou;*  ou  Tfig  pa(n» 
\fiag   ovx  icrai  riAo;.      Kai  tig  rh  dytov  vyiZfioLy  etc,      (Concerning 

the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  see  below,  §  93,  note  7.) 

Miinscher  edit,  by  von  CoUu  compares  this  symbol  with  the 
Nicene  Creed,  p.  240.  Comp.  J.  C.  Suicer^  Symbolum  Nica^no- 
Constantinopolitan.  expositum  et  ex  antiquitate  ecclcsiastica  il- 
lustratum,  Traj.  ad  Rheu.  1718,  4. 
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§92. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  GAVE 
RISE  TO  THE  AFORESAID  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Arianism  mid  Semiarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  return  to 
Sabellianism  on  the  other  (Marcelltis  and  Photinus.) 

Klose^  C.  R.  IT.,  Goschicbte  und  Lehre  des  EuDomias,  Kiel,  1833.    By 
the  same :  Ge^c))ichte  und  Lebre  des  Marcellus  und  Photinus,  Hamburg, 

1837. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  controversy  in  question 
it  followed,  tliat  the  difficult  task  of  steering  clear  both 
of  Sabellianism  and  Arianism,  devolved  on  those  who 
were  anxious  to  preserve  orthodoxy  in  all  its  purity.     In 
maintaining  the  sameness  of  essence  they  had  to  hold 
fast  the  distinction  of  persons ;  in  asserting  the  latter 
they  had  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  subordination.C*)      The 
Semiarians/'^)  and  together  with  them  Cyrill  of  Jeru^ 
saleniy^^'^  and  Eusebius  of  CcBsarea,^^^  endeavoured  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  the  term  6.aoovff#o;,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  Sabellian  error ;  nevertheless  the  former  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  the  strict  Arians  (the  followers  of  Aetius, 
and  the  Eunomians),^^>  that  the  Son  was  of  similar  es- 
sence with  the  Father  (o/ioioUioi.)     But  MarceUus,  bishop 
of  Ancyra,  and  still  more  his  disciple  Photinus,  bishop  of 
Sirmium,  carried  their  opposition  to  Arianism  so  far  as 
to  adopt  in  substance  the  principles    of   Sabellianism, 
They  modified  it,  however,  to  some  extent,  by  drawing  a 
distinct  line  between  the  terms  Logos  and  Son  of  God, 
and  thus  guarded  it  against  the  very  semblance  of  Patri- 
passiauism.(^) 

*^>  Chrysostom  represente  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  avoiding  both  these  dangers,  de  sacerdotio,  iv.  4,  sab 

finem :  'Av  n  ya^  fitav  rtg  ti'^ri  ^soVijra,  cr^h;  r^t  iaurou  4ra^a»#/af  fuSfMS 
tTkxvfft  r^v  puivr^v  6  2aps\Xtoi'  av  re  6ti\ri  ^aX/v,  f rf^ov  /Lt¥  rht  Ilari^a,  mMi 
ds  rhv  Tibv  xal  rh  Tlvivjuka  dt  Th  oiyiw  tri^O¥  thou  Xf^w»,   (ff0ri}Xf»''AMi*(,  ii» 
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Irjfyn/Oit  iKthw^  xat  n5»  /jkatidhi  toutou  d/atPi6tv  acrotfr^ff  8ff3a/  xat  f  lu/i/r, 
Vfut  ^Urfira  Uar^h  xa^  T/oD  xas  aym  Tlvsufiaroi  fJaf  o/ttoXoyoDvra;, 
»»*ri3i>rac  ^  rdg  r^tii  uvoitrdatti'  ovtu  ya^  avorti^iwi  dv¥fi66fAi^a  rag 

*  The  leaders  of  the  Semiarians  (ofLotouffia^rat,  fjfitd&tiot)  were 
hiil^  bishop  of  Ancjra,  and  Georgiua^  bishop  of  Laodicea* 
/Omp.the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Ancyra, 
i.  D.  358),  in  Athanas.  de  Syn.  §  41.  Miinscher  ed.  by  von 
;6Un,  p.  222. 

^  C^rill,  Cat.  xvi.  24.  He  rejects,  generally  speaking,  specula- 
ions  that  are  carried  too  far,  and  thinks  it  sufficient  to  believe : 

%  ^ihg  i  Ilar^^  tig  xv^/o(,  o  /ttovo^fvij;  auroD  uiog'  h  rh  'STuufia  rh  ayiot  6 

o^xXjgre;.  We  ought  not  to  go  beyond  Scripture,  nor  turn 
ither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  keep  in  the  via  regia, 

in  &a  rh  HfiJ^tn  rtfMtt  riv  vthv,  ^ari^a  aurhv  avayo^svffoj/iif^  f^h^*  ^'d  rh 
^f  r«»  Tari^a  fi^fUj^tiv,  sv  ri  dfiiJ>iouiyrtfJi>druv  rhv  uihv  \j^oirri{iffuiJt.tv,  xi.  17. 

Dttead  of  ofjL06\tciog  he  would  prefer  o^o/o;  xard  vdyra^  iv.  7,  but 
omp.  the  various  readings  in  the  work  of  Toutie,  p.  53,  and 
iHnsdier  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  224-226.  Socrat.  iv.  25.  He 
lao  maintains,  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  right  medium  be- 
ween  Sabellianism  and  Arianism,  iv.  8  :  Ka/  /inrt  airuWor^nLfffii 

IV  war^hi  rhv  whv,  fif^rt  (OfvaXoi^^v  i^yaodfitvog  viovarttpsav  ^i6rtwfTii  x.  r.  X. 

)omp.  xvi.  4,  and  Meier,  die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitat.  i.  p.  170. 

*  Eus.  h.  e.  1,  2,  calls  the  Son  rhv  ris  fLtydXrii  fiouX^g  dyy%\ov, 
^*^»  ctjijjrow  yfutfjLiig  row  irar^hg  ucou*yir,    rov  dturtoov  fisra,  rhv  irari^ct 

^iw,  &c.  In  Panegyricus,  x.  i.  he  al80  calls  him  ruv  dya^uv  dw- 
tftf  aSr/ov,  an  expression  which  greatly  offended  the  orthodox 
rriters  f  and  at  another  place  he  gives  him  the  name  auro^tos 
:.  4.  On  the  formation  of  compound  words  by  means  of  the 
)ronoun  aurh,  of  which  Eusebius  makes  frequent  use,  comp.  the 
lemoDstr.  evang.  iv.  2,  13,  and  Heinichen,  1.  c.  p.  223.  In  the 
ftme  work,  v.  1.  p.  215,  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Either  is  mentioned,  though  he  calls  him,  iv.  3,  p.  149,  uihv  yn* 

Vk  w^  XSO¥Ut  a/fti»/MV  Zvra  xai  ^r^otSvra  xai  r'p  crar^/  ug  uihv  ^laTavrhg 

^wwa;  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  him  as  ix  rr,s  roD  crar^i; 

JHxpsdifrw  xai  a^rs^/vo^rou  ^axih^ig  n  xai  dvm/iiui  ou(r/ou,anoy.     For  fur- 

*  Comp.  the  note  of  the  scholiast  in  the  Cod.  Med.  (in  the  work  of  Vales, 

BJ  Heinichen  iii.  p.  219)  :  K«<^«  MavraiBm  BuX^yut,  Ev/c/Sh,  m/i  rd  ry9M9d(^0O 
^«»,  099mirt09  ttvm  «•)  tvtinfusv^yi*  Tf  var^t  rZt  SXttw,  ««)  if*»§¥et09,  and  the  mOFQ 

Mit  note  in  the  Cod.  Mazoriu.  ibidem. 

T 
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ther  particulars  see  Minischer^  c<l.  by  von  Colin,  p.  227-29,  and 
Handbucli,  iii.  p.  427,  w.  Martini,  Eus.  Ca«.,  de  divinitatc 
ChriKti  Hcntcntia,  Kost.  171>5,  4.  ^Hitter,  Eua.  Cws.  de  divinitate 
Cbristi  placita,  Bonn.  1823,  4.  liirnelL  de  Eusebio  Ca».  rclig. 
Cbrist.  drf(Misore.   Meier,  1.  c.  i.  p.  1(37. 

<^'  ('oncoming  the  strict  Arians :  Attius  of  Antioch,  Eww- 
nnius,  bihliop  of  C'ynicuin,  and  Acacius,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in 
PaloHtino,  conip.  IMnlostorg.  iii.  iv.  Epiph.  h»r.  76,  10.  Re- 
specting the  life,  writings,  and  opinions  of  Eunoinius,  see  Klose, 
1.  c.  Neauder,  Kirchengescbichtc,  li.  2,  p.  852,  ss.  Comp.  Dor- 
ner,  i.  3,  p.  853,  ss.  Afeier,  i.  p.  176,  ss. 

^^>  The  opinions  of  Marcellus  (who  died  aboat  the  year  374.) 
may  bo  known  partly  from  the  fragments  of  his  treatise  against 
Astcrius  (de  subjectione  Domini,  edited  by  Rettberg,  under  the 
title:  Marcelliana,  GcUt.  1794.  8),  partly  from  the  writings  of 
his  opponents,  Eusebius  (xam  MapxiXXou  Lib.  ii.  and  «{'  «Tf  exxXjj- 
(r/a(yr/x^;l>£o>.67/a;)  and  Cvrill  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  xv.  27.  33),  and 
partly  from  his  own  letter  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome  (Epiph. 
lia)r.  72.  2.)     The  earlier  writers  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  Marcellus :  the  language  of  Atha- 
na^iu«  i8  very  mild  and  cautious  (3ia  roD  rpoffwTou  fi,u6id6ai  Epiph. 
ha»r.  72.  4) ;  though  he  does  not  directly  approve  of  his  senti- 
ments.    Babil  the  Great,  on  the  other  hand,  (according  to  Ep. 
69.  2,  and  2G3.  5,)  and  most  of  the  eastern  bishops,  insisted  upon 
his  condemnation  ;  most  of  the  later  writers  considered  him  a 
heretic,  corop.  Mont/aucon^  Diatribe  de  causa  Marcelli  Ancy- 
rani  (in  collect,  nova  Patr.  Par.  1707.  T.  ii.  pag.  li.)  Klose,  p. 
21-25.  Gieseler^  i.  §  82,  note  10.     Marcellus  had  formerly  de- 
fended the  term  6,u.oou<no;  at  the  council  of  Nice.     When  he,  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  of  his  opposition  to  the  Ariau 
sophist  Astcrius,  seemed  to  lean  more  towards  Sabellianism,  he 
might  do  so  without  his  own  knowledge,  comp.  Baumgartm- 
Criisius,  i.  p.  277-278.     Concerning  the  doctrine  itself  Marcel- 
lus returned  to  the  old  distinction  made  between  Xoy*;  itdia^ins 
and  ^^of  o^ixo;,  he  imagined,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Xoyo;  was 
riC'jy^dZujv  in  God,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  an  ivt^tfa  d^acnxi 
proceeding  from  him.     Inasmuch  as  he  maintains  the  reality  of 
the  Logos  (whom  he  does  not  consider  to  be  a  mere  name),  in 
opposition  to  the  SabcIIians,  and  rejects  the  idea  of  a  generation 
adopted  by  the  council  of  Nice,  because  it  infringes  the  Divi- 
nity of  the  Logos,)  he  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
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he  one  and  the  other.  He  also  endeavoured  to  re-introduce 
he  older,  historical  signification  of  the  phrase  itih;  ^foD,  which 
ras  to  be  understood  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  histori- 
:al  Christ,  and  not  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Logos ;  for  the 
dea  of  generation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  latter.  His  disciple 
^hotimis,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  (to  whom  his  opponents  gave  the 
lickname  2xorf/ifo;,)  adopted  similar  views,  but  carried  them  to 
^  much  greater  extent ;  he  died  about  the  year  376.  His  doc- 
rine  was  condemned  in  the  aforesaid  formula  fiaxocsrr/^og^  and 
tgain  afterwards  at  the  council  of  Milan  (a.  d.  346.)  He  him- 
«lf  was  dismissed  from  his  office  by  the  council  of  Sirmium, 
A.  D.  351.)  The  sect  of  the  Photinians  however  continued  to 
?xist  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  From  what  has 
)een  said  concerning  him  by  Athan.  de  Syr.  §  26.  Socrat.  ii. 
19.  Epiph.  h»r.  70.  Hilary  (Fragra.  and  de  Synodis,)  Marius 
tfercator  (Nestorii  sermo  iv.),  and  Vigil.  Tapsens.  (dialogus), 
t  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  how  far  Photinus  either  adhered 
iO  the  principles  of  his  master,  or  deviated  from  them.  Com  p. 
m  this  point  Miinscher,  Handbuch  iii.  p.  447.  Neander,  ii.  2,  p. 
K)8.  Baumgarten-CrusiuSy  p.  279.  Gieseler,  i.  ^  82.  Hose, 
Kirchengeschichte,  p.  130.  Klose,  p.  66,  ss.  He  too  asserted 
the  co-eternity  of  the  Logos  (but  not  of  the  Son)  with  the  Fa- 
ther, and  employed  the  term  Xoycrdrup  to  denote  their  unity,  as 
Sabellius  had  used  the  word  vtordr^^.  He  applied  the  name 
•  Son  of  God,"  only  to  the  incarnate  Christ.  The  only  differ- 
3Dce  between  Marcellus  and  Photinus  probably  was,  that  the 
latter  developed  more  the  negative  aspect  of  Christology  than 
lis  mastery  and  consequently  considered  the  connection  of  the 
Logos  with  the  historical  Christ  to  be  less  intimate.  Hence  his 
"ollowers  were  called  HomuncionitaB,  (according  to  Mar.  Merca- 
:or  quoted  by  Klose,  p.  76.)  But  we  should  bear  in  mind: 
'  ihcU  theologians  then  but  little  understood  the  distinction  made 
^y  Mareellus  and  Photinus  between  the  terms  Logos  and  Son  of 
jod.  In  refuting  their  opponents  they  invariably  confounded 
hese  expressions,  and  thus  might  easily  draw  dangerous  and 
ibsurd  inferences  from  their  propositions.  But  at  the  same  time 
i  is  evident  that  their  own  arguments  would  take  a  wrong  di- 
rection, and  thus  lose  the  greatest  part  of  thsir  force"  MiiU' 
cher,  Handbuch,  1.  c.  Comp.  however,  Dorner,  i.  3,  p.  864,  ss. 
Baur,  Trioit.  i.  p.  525,  ss.     Meier ^  i.  p.  160,  ss. 
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§93. 

DI\aNlTT  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  Niccne  Creed  had  decided  nothing  concerning  tlie 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.f^^     While  Lactantius  yet  iden- 
tified the  Word  with  the  Spirit/'-^  other  theologians  re- 
garded the  Spirit  as  a  mere  Divine  power  and  gift^  or  at 
least  did  not  venture  to  determine  his  nature  in  any 
more  definite  way,  though  accustomed  to  teach  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  Son  in  unequivocal  terms.f*'')     But  Athan- 
asius  inferred  from  his  premises  the  Divinity  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit,(^^  and  was  followed  by  Basils  surnamed  the  Great, 
as  well  as  by   Gregory  of  Nazianzum^  and   Gregory  of 
NyssaP^     At  last  the  general  council  of  Constantinople 
(a.  d.   381),   influencc<l   by    Gregory    of    Nazianzum, 
adopted  more  precise  doctrinal  definitions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially  in  opposition  to  the 
Macedonians  (TMUAtaroAtap^cu;.)^^)     Though  the  term  «^My«»c 
itself  was  not  applied  to  the  Spirit  in  the  canons  of  this 
council,  yet  by  determining  that  he  proceeds  from  the 
Father;  they  prepared  the  w^ay  for  further  definitions,  in 
which  honour  and  power  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  ascribed  to  him/') 

^^  It  would  indeed  have  been  necessary  to  adopt  more  pre- 
cise definitions ;  for  Arius  (according  to  Athan.  orat.  1.  §  6.)^ 
maintained  that  the  Spirit  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Son, 
as  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  (hat  he  was  the  first  of  the  crea- 
tures made  by  the  Son.  But  it  did  not  appear  wise  to  involve 
the  matter  in  question  still  more  by  contending  about  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  Spirit ;  many  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  who  consented 
that  the  term  o/iooumi  should  be  applied  to  the  Son,  would  not 
have  80  easily  admitted  it  in  reference  to  the  Spirit.  See 
Neander,  Kirchengcschichte,  ii.  2,  p.  892. 

^>  See  above,  §  87,  note  1. 

<*>  They  had  to  guard  against  a  twofold  error ;  the  one  was 
to  fall  back  into  Sabellianism,  the  other  to  continue  Arianism. 
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LactantiuB,  on  the  one  hand,  separated  the  Son  from  the  Fa- 
ther (after  the  manner  of  the  Arians),  and,  on  the  other,  eon- 
founded  the  Spirit  with  the  Son  (as  the  Sabellians  did.)  Some 
writers  followed  his  example,  while  others  ascribed  a  distinct 
personality  to  the  Spirit,  but  asserted  that  he  was  subordinate 
to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  gives 
a  summary  of  the  different  views  entertained  in  his  time  in  the 
fifth  of  his  theological  orations,  which  was  composed  about  the 
year  380  (de  Spin  S.  Orat.  xxxi.  p.  559) :  "  Some  of  the  wise 
men  amongst  us  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  energy  (ivs^^i/a), 
others  think  that  he  is  a  creature,  some  again  that  he  is  God 
himself,  and,  lastly,  there  are  some  who  do  not  know  what  opi- 
nion to  adopt  from  reverence,  as  they  say,  for  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, because  thty  do  not  teach  anything  definite  on  this  point." 
fti^/otAtu^  o^iSefco^  belonged  to  this  latter  class;  he  said  in 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  controversy  (Socr.  ii.  45) :  *B,yii  oun 

Corap.  UUmann^  Gregor  von  Nazianz.  p.  380.  Neander,  Kir- 
chengesch.  ii.  2,  p.  802.  JEuaebins  of  CcBsarea  was  the  more 
willing  to  subordinate  the  Spirit  to  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son«  the  more  he  was  disposed  to  admit  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  thinks  that  the  Spirit  is  the  first  of 
all  rational  beings,  but  belongs  nevertheless  to  the  Trinity,  de 
theol.  eccles.  iii.  3.  5.  6.  Hilary  was  satisfied  that  that,  which 
searcheth  the  deep  things  of  God,  must  be  itself  divine,  though 
he  could  not  find  any  passage  in  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
"  God"  was  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  de  trin.  lib.  xii.  c.  5'). 
(Tuum  est,  quicquid  te  init,  neque  alienum  a  te  est,  quicquid 
virtute  scrutantis  inest.)  Comp.  de  trin.  ii.  29  :  Despiritu  autem 
sancto  nee  tacere  oportet,  nee  loqui  necesse  est,  sed  sileri  a  no- 
bis eorum  causa,  qui  nesciunt,  non  potest.  Loqui  autem  de  eo 
non  necesse  est,  quia  de  patre  et  filio  auctoribus  confitendum 
est,  et  quidem  puto  an  sit,  non  esse  tractandum.  Est  enim, 
quandoquidem  donatur,  accipitur,  obtinetur,  et  qui  confessioni 
patris  et  filii  connexus  est,  non  potest  a  confessione  patris  et 
filii  separari.  Imperfectum  enim  est  nobis  totum,  si  aliquid 
desit  a  toto.  De  quo  si  quis  intelligentiae  nostras  sensum  requirit, 
in  Apostolo  legimus  ambo :  quoniam  estis,  inquit,  filii  Dei,  misit 
Deus  spiritum  filii  sui  in  corda  vestra  clamantem  :  abba  pater. 
Et  mrsum :  nolite  contristare  Spir.  S.  Dei,  in  quo  signati  estis 
...Unde  quia  est  et  donatur  et  habetur  et  Dei  est,  cesset  hino 
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Bonno  calumniantium,  cum  dicunt  por  qiicm  sit  et  ob  quid  sit, 
vol  ((ualiH  flit.     Si  roaponmo  nostra  dinplicebit,  dicentiuin,  ])er 
qucm  omni«i  ot  in  (|Uo  omnia  sunt,  et  quia  spiritus  est  Dei,  do- 
num  fidi'lium :   dit^pliceant  ct  apostoli  et  evangelistae  ct  pro- 
pheto?!,  hoc  tantum  do  eo  quod  essct  loqucntes,  et  post  hsec 
pater  et  filius  displicebit. — lie  also  advises  us  not  to  be  per- 
plexed by  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  both  the  Fatlier 
and  the  Son  are  sometimes  called  Spirit.     "  He  ei*hiently  cwr 
foumis  the  terms :  Deua  Spiritus^  Dei  Sjnriitis,  and  Spiritus  5., 
and  thoufjh  he  believes  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  Spirit^  he 
does  not  ffo  beyond  the  idea  that  he  is  a  donvm,  a  iiittfiw*."— 
Meier,  Trinitiitsl.  i.  p.  192.    Cyrill  of  Jerusalem^  too,  endearours 
to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  scriptural  definitions  on  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  ho  distinctly  separates  him 
from  all  created  beings,  and  regards  him  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Trinity.     Ho  urges  especially  the  practical  aspect  of  this 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  false  enthusiasm  of  heretical  fana- 
tics. Cat.  16  and  17.* 

»*>  Athanasius  (Ep.  4,  ad  Serap.)  endeavoured  to  refute  those, 
"who  declared  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  xrh/ia^  or  the  first  of  the 

osuAtaraiv  XnTovcyixuHf  and  who  Were  called  t^mfixos  OkVfiarc/^a^pu*ni, 

Ho  shows  that  we  completely  renounce  Arianism  only  when  we 
perceive  in  the  Trinity  nothing  that  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
God  {uWCtpiov  i]  ijto^fif  fflri/Ltiy»u/*i>Di'),  but  one  and  the  same  being, 
which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  itself.     Tfia;  di  torn  w^  •«« 

ovofiaro^  fiovov  xai  favraaiag  Xf^foi^,  dXXd  dkr^dq,  xai  uvd^^tt  r^ids  (£p. 

i.  28,  p.  G77.)  He  appealed  both  to  the  dccisiona  of  Holy 
AVrit,  and  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  Christian  consciousness. 
How  could  that  which  is  not  sanctified  by  anything  else,  which 
is  itself  the  source  of  sanctification  to  all  creatures,  possess  the 
same  nature  as  those  beings  which  are  sanctified  by  it  ?  Wo 
have  fellowship  with  God,  and  participate  in  the  Divine  life  by 
means  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  this  could  not  be,  if  the  Spirit 
were  created  by  God.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  he  communi- 
cates to  us  the  principle  of  Divine  life,  than  that  he  himself  is 

*  As  one  shower  waters  flowers  of  the  most  different  species  (roses  and 
li1ie»^,  so  one  Spirit  is  the  author  of  many  different  graces,  etc.  Cat.  zvi.  12. 
He  is  **/**•*,  <"•  •7«S«'r  ^>«f  ^»^»  et«v  ^ifi/utx^t  *«'  v^«rrMnif ,  ta\ymt  %i^mwmaXH 

U»x«ri«f,  ftiymt  vv-t^cmrrj^f  vwi^  4^v,  etc.  ibid.  c.  19.     His  glcipy  far  surpasics 
that  of  all  angels,  c.  28. 
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one  with  the  Divine  being  (1/  dt  Sioro/i^  oux  aa^/^oXoi',  8r/  ij  rourou 
fv<ni  ^iou  itsTi)  Ep..i.  ad  Serap.  §  24,  p.  672,  73.  Neander,  1.  c. 
p.  895.     Meier,  i.  p.  187,  ss. 

^^>  Basil  the  Great  on  a  particular  occasion  composed  his  trea- 
tise dc  Spiritu  Sancto,  addressed  to  the  bishop  Amphilochius 
of  Iconium,  (comp.  with  it  £p.  189.  Homilia  de  fide,  T.  ii.  p. 
132.  Horn,  contra  Sab.  T.  ii.  p.  195.)  He  too  maintained 
that  the  name  God  should  be  given  to  the  Spirit,  and  ap- 
pealed both  to  Scripture  in  general,  and  to  the  baptismal  for- 
mula in  particular,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  together 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  did  not,  however,  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  name  itself,  but  simply  demanded,  that  the 
Spirit,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  creature,  should  be 
considered  as  inseparable  from  both  the  Father  and  the  SoYi. 
lie  spoke  in  eloquent  language  of  the  practical  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  the  sanctifier  of  the  human 

heart),  de  Spir.  S.  O.  16  :  Th  ds  iLiytarw  nx/M^^iov  r?;  crohi  rh¥  varha 
xcu  u/ov  roD  imvfAarog  ^ta^ssaif  ori.curojg  ^X^'^  Xr^ira/  v^bg  rhv  Of&»,  ug 

w^hi  fxatfroi  s^M  r6  wivfMi  rh  iv  rtfjJif  (1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11)  In  answer  to 
the  objection,  that  the  Spirit  is  called  a  gijly  he  remarks  that 
the  Sou  is  likewise  a  gift  of  God,  ibid.  c.  24,  comp.  Klosey 
Basilius  der  Grosse,  p.  34,  ss.  His  brother,  Gregory  of  Ngssa, 
proceeds  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  larger  catechism  upon 
ideas  similar  to  those  of  Lactantius,  that  the  Spirit  (breath) 
must  be  connected  with  the  Word,  since  it  is  so  even  in  the 
case  of  man.  He  does  not,  however,  like  Lactantius,  identify 
the  Spirit  with  the  Word,  but  draws  a  distinction  between  them. 
The  Spirit  is  not  to  be  considered  as  anything  foreign  which 
enters  from  without  into  the  Deity  (comp.  Athanasius  ;)  to  think 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  similar  to  ours,  would  be  detracting 
from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  omnipotence.  "  On  the  contrary, 
we  imagine  that  this  essential  power  which  manifests  itself  a^ 
a  separate  hypostasis^  can  neither  be  separated  from  the  God- 
head in  which  it  rests,  nor  from  the  Divine  Word  which  it  fol- 
lows. Nor  does  it  cease  to  exist,  but  being  self-existing  (auro- 
xhnrw)  like  the  Deity,  it  is  ever  capable  of  choosing  the  good, 
and  of  carrying  out  all  its  resolutions.''  Comp.  Rupp^  Gregor. 
von  Nyssa,  p.  169,  70.  The  views  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
agreed  with  those  of  the  two  writers  already  named,  though 
he  clearly  perceived  the  difficulties  with  which  the  doctrine  in 
question  was  beset  in  his  time.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
objection,  that  it  would  introduce  a  3f^v  ^fvov  xai  &7^a^v  VS^t^Xi, 
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XXX.  1.  p.  St'iG.     UUmann,  p.  381) ;  he  also  acknowledged  thtt 
it  was  not  expreKnly  taut!:ht  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  thought 
that  it  was  (juito  ju«tifiablo  to  go  beyond  the  letter  itself.    He 
ban  rocourso  to  the  idea  of  a  gra^lual  revelation,  which,  a«  lie 
ima^rinoH,  Htan<lH  in  connection  with  a  natural  developement  of 
the  Trinity.     ••  The  Old  Test,  sets  forth  the  Father  in  a  clear, 
hut  the  ^>on  in  a  Homewhut  dim  light :  the  New  Test,  reveals 
the  Son,  but  it  only  intimates  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit;  but 
now  the  Spirit  dwelU  in  our  midst,  and  manifesto  himself  more 
dintinotly.     It  w.im  not  doHirable  that  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
should  bo  pnx  Liimcd,  as  long  as  that  of  the  Father  was  not 
fully  recognized  ;  nor  did  it  appear  advisable  to  add  that  of  the 
Spirit.  a8  long  as  that  of  the  Son  was  not  believed."     Grego^ 
numlKTcd  tlic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  those  things 
of  which  Clirist  spenkrt,  John  xvi.  12,  and  recommended  there- 
fore some  degree  of  prudence  in  discouraes  on  this  dogma.     Ho 
himtk'lf  developed  it  principally  in  his  controversy  with  Macc- 
donius,  and  refuted  him  by  ])roving  that  the  Iloly  Spirit  is 
neither  a  more  power,  nor  a  creature,  and  accordingly,  that  ho 
is  (lod  himself.     For  further  particulars  see  Ullmann^  p.  378,  as. 
(^  The  word  nirEu.aaro,aa;^oi  has  a  general  meaning,  and  com- 
prehends of  course  the  strict  xVrians.     But  the  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit  was  equally  denied  by  the  Semiarians,  whose  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Son  resembled  those  of  the  orthodox 
party ;  the  most  prominent  theologian  among  thom  was  Maet- 
doniu8,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  341-360.)     Soz.  iv.  27. 
says  of  him  :  FjcrtytTro  bi  ro»  v'm  ^shv  f7»a/,  xard  vdtra  n  Tiai  xar  tvaiav 
o.aoioi'  rui  rrar^r  r«  re  dyiov  frvsD/tta  afJLOict¥  tuv  abrSit  v^nc^iiuv  ars^a/vfre, 

itdxotof  xai  irrrtitTTtV  xaXuiv,  Theodoret,  ii.  6,  adds,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  Spirit  a  creature.  Ilis  opinion  wa.^  after- 
wards called  the  Marathonian,  from  Marathonius,  bishop  of 
Nicomcdia.  His  followers  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lampsacus,  see  Meier^  i.  p.  192. 
The  Macedonians,  though  condemned  at  the  second  CEcumenical 
council,  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  sect  in  Phrygia  down 
to  the  fifth  century,  when  they  were  combated  by  Nestoriua. 
The  objections  which  the  Macedonians  either  made  themselves 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  or  with  which  they  were 
charged  by  their  opponents,  are  the  following .  •*  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  either  begotten  or  not  begotten ;  if  the  latter,  wo 
have  two  unoriginated  beings  (i^f  rd  avafx^),  viz.  the   Father 
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the  Spirit ;  if  begotten,  he  must  be  begotten  either  of  the 
tier  or  of  the  Son :  if  of  the  Father,  it  follows  that  there  are 
Sons  in  the  Trinity,  and  hence  brothers,  (the  question  then 
es,  who  is  the  older  of  the  two,  or  are  they  twins  ?)  but  if 
he  Son,  we  have  a  grandson  of  God  (3iic  www;)  etc.  Greg, 
t.  zxxi.  7,  p.  560,  comp.  Athanas.  £p.  i.  ad  Serapion,  c.  15. 
>pposition  to  this  Gregory  simply  remarks,  that  not  the  idea 
generation y  but  that  of  ixvo^tvffsg  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Spirit 
3rding  to  John  xv.  26,  and  that  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
uite  as  incomprehensible  as  the  generation  of  the  Son.  To 
se  objections  was  allied  another,  viz.  that  the  Spirit  is  not  a 
feet  being,  if  he  is  not  (a)  Son.  But  the  Macedonians  chief- 
ippealed  to  the  absence  of  decbivo  Scriptures.  Comp.  UU- 
nn,  p.  390,  91. 

^>   T^  xu^/o»,  rh  ^woToiiv,  rh  ix  rou  irar^hi  ixirc^§u6fi,tvoVf  r6  avv  rar^i  xai 
6v*A*TPo6xv99VfAt¥0f^  xoii   ffuvdo^a^o^cirov,   rh  XaXfjtfay   dta   rut  v^opr,Tuv, 

tnp.  §  91,  note  4. 


94. 
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Valch^  J,  G.^  liistoria  controversise  Grscorum  Latinor unique  de  proces- 
bione  Spir.  S.  Jenae,  1751.  8.  Pf^ff^  Chr,  Maiih,^  historia  succincta 
controversial  de  Proceasione  Spir.  S.  Tiil).  1749.  4. 

The  canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  however, 
d  not  fully  settled  the  point  in  question.     The  relation 
the  Spirit  to  the  Trinity  in  general  had  been  deter- 
ined,  but  the  particular  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
le  Son  and  the  Father  separately,  remained  yet  to  be 
3cided.     Inasmuch  as  the   formula  declared,  that  the 
pirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  without  making  any 
Istinct  mention  of  the  Son,  room  was  left  for  doubt, 
hether  it  denied  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Ltter,  or  not.     On  the  one  hand,  the  assertion  that  the 
pirit  proceeds  only  from  the  Father,  and  not  from  the 
on,  seemed  to  favour  the  notion,  that  the  Son  is  sub- 
rdinate  to  the  Father ;  on  the  other,  to  maintain  that 
e  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  would  be 
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placing  the  Spirit  in  a  still  greater  dependence  (tIz.  on 
two  persons  instead  of  one.)  Thus  the  desire  fully  to 
establish  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  would  easily  detract 
from  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Spirit ;  the  wish,  on  the 
contrary,  to  prove  the  self-existence  and  independence 
of  the  Spirit,  would  tend  to  throw  the  importance  of  the 
Son  into  the  shade.  The  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius, 
Basil  the  (ireaty  Gregory  of  Nyssa^  and  others,  asserted 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  without 
distinctly  denying  that  he  also  proceeds  from  the  Son.^*' 
Kpiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
Spirit  to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  with  whom  Mar- 
cellusofAncyra  agrced.C^)  But  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  Theodoret  would  not  in  any  way  admit  that  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son,W  and  defended  their 
opinion  in  opposition  to  Cyril  of  AlexaruIriaM)  Tlie 
Latin  Fathers,  on  the  contrary,  and  Augustine  in  parti- 
cular/^) taught  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  doctrine  was  so  firmly 
established  in  the  West,  that  at  the  third  synod  of  To- 
ledo (a.  d.  589.)  tl*G  clause  filioque  was  added  to  the 
confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  afterwards  led  to  the  disruption  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches.^^) 

^^-  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age,  the 
Father  was  considered  a«  the  only  effectual  principle  (At/a  HyJi)* 
to  whom  all  other  things  owe  their  existence,  of  whom  the  Son 
is  begotten,  and  from  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds,  who 
performs  all  things  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  phrase :  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father, 
was  maintained  especially  against  the  Pncnmatomachu  It  was 
asserted,  in  opposition  to  them,  **  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dots 
not  derive  his  ea^istence  from  the  Son  in  a  dependent  manner, 
but  that  he  stands  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  Father^  as  to  the 
common  first  cause ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  in  the  same 
wanner  from  the  Father,  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father" 
Neander^  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  p.  897. 
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^^  Epiphan.  Anoor.  §  9.,  after  having  proved  the  Divinity  of 
tbe  Spirit,  e.  g.  from  Acts  v.  3,  says  :  afa  ^i^;  «  <rar^6;  %a.\  u/oD  ri 
«>fS/Aa,  without  expressly  stating  that  he  ex-rojiufra/  %%  roD  woD. 

Com  p.  Ancor.  8  :  IlKsD^a  yaj  0foy  xa/  TViuiia  Tou  Tar^hg  xai  cv£u,aa 
u/oD,  cO  xara  riva  ffvy^ifftv,  xa^aTio  h  fifiTv  '^v)(ii  xai  ffufiUy  dXX'  tt  fii(f(f) 
vaT9hg  xai  uioUf  ix  rou  Tar9&(  xai  rou  wou,  r^irov  rjj  hvofiasicf,,     Marcellus 

inferred  from  the  supposition,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  sameness  of  the  last  two  in 
the  Sabellian  sense.  Eus.  de  eccles.  theol.  iii.  4,  p.  168,  (quoted 
by  Klose,  iiber  Marcell.  p.  47.)  Concerning  the  views  of  Pho- 
tinusy  see  Klose^  1.  c.  p.  83. 

^^  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  his  confession  of  faith  (quoted 
by  Walch,  Bibl.  Symb.  p.  204.)  combated  that  opinion  which 
would  represent  the  Spirit  as  dtd  rov  vhv  rji»  v^a^^tv  i/Xij^o;.  On 
the  opinion  of  Theodoret  comp.  the  ix.  anathema  of  Cyrill, 
0pp.  V.  p.  47. 

***  Cyrill  condemned  all  who  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  the  proprium  of  Christ.  Theodoret  in  reply,  observed,  that 
this  expression  was  not  objectionable,  if  nothing  more  were  un- 
derstood by  it,  than  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  same  es- 
sence (o/tooB<y/oc)  with  the  Son,  and  proceeds  from  the  Father ; 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  if  it  were  meant  to  imply,  that 
he  derives  his  existence  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son, 
either  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  what  is  said,  John  xv. 
26 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12.     Comp.  Neandevy  1.  c.  p.  900. 

i^'  Augustine,  tract.  99,  in  evang.  Joh. :  A  quo  autem  habet 
filius,  ut  sit  Deus  (est  enim  de  Deo  Deus),  ab  illo  habet  utique 
ut  etiam  de  illo  procedat  Spir.  S.  Et  per  hoc  Spir.  S.  ut  etiam 
de  filio  procedat,  sicut  procedit  de  patre,  ab  ipso  habet  patre. 
Ibid. :  Spir.  S.  non  de  patre  procedit  in  filium  et  de  filio  pro- 
cedit ad  sanctificandam  creaturam,  sed  simul  de  utroque  pro- 
cedit, quamvis  hoc  filio  Pater  dederit,  ut  quemadmodum  de  se, 
ita  de  illo  quoque  procedat.  De  trin.  4.  20 :  Nee  possum  us 
dicere,  quod  Spir.  S.  et  a  filio  non  procedat,  neque  frustra  idem 
Spir.  et  Patris  et  Filii  Spir.  dicitur. 

<®  This  additional  clause  made  its  appearance  at  the  time 
when  Rekkared,  king  of  the  Vibigoths,  passed  over  from  the 
Arian  to  the  catholic  church.  The  above  synod  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  all  who  did  not  believe  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeded from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Comp.  Neander,  1. 
c.  p.  901. 
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§95. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY  CONCLUDED. 

The  more  accurately  the  Divinity  both  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  the  Son  was  defined^  the  more  important 
it  became,  ^r^f,  exactly  to  determine  the  relation  in  wliich 
the  different  persons  stand  to  the  Godhead  in  general, 
and  to  (\ach  other  in  particular,  and,  secondly,  to  settle  the 
ecclesiiistical  terminology.  Athanasitu,  Basil  the  Great, 
Greyonj  of  Nazianzximy  and  Gregory  of  JVyssa  in  the 
Greek,, Hilary,  Ambrose^  Augustine,  and  Leo  thejGreat 
in  the  Latin  church,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  the  said  terminology.  According  to  it 
the  word  o-jaia  (essentia,  substantia}  denotes  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy[  Spirit,  the  ab- 
stract; the  word  i/croVaif/;  (persona)  signifies  the  individual, 
concrete. ^^)  Each  person  , possesses  some  peculiarity 
(;3/orjj;),  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  existing  sameness  of  essence. 
Thus  underivcd  existence  (d/f^njer/a) belongs  to  the  Father, 
generation  (yi^nj^/;)  to  the  Son,  and  procession  Qn^htvci;, 
ixcria^/;)  to  the  Holy  Spirit.^*^)  Since  Augustine  re- 
jected all  the  distinctions  which  had  been  formerly  made 
between  the  different  persons,  and  referred  to  the  one 
God  that  which  had  been  predicated  before  his  time  of 
the  separate  persons,  he  could  not  entirely  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sabellianism.(3)  JSoethius  and  others  adopt- 
ed his  views  on  this  point.(^^ 

i^>  The  writers  of  this  period  avoided  the  use  of  the  terra 
c^otfwTo^  which  would  have  corresponded  more  exactly  to  the 
Latin  word  **  persona,"  while  uToVraw;  means  literally  substan- 
tia, lest  it  might  lead  to  Sabellianism  ;  but  they  sometimes  con- 
founded uTOdTaffti  with  oj(r/a,  and  occasionally  used  f  ua;  instead 
of  the  latter.  This  was  done  e.  g.  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Orat.  xxiii.  II,  p.  431.  xxxiii.  16,  p.  614.  xiii  11,  p.  431.  Ep.  1, 
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ad  Cledoniam  p.  739.  ed.  Lipfl.  quoted  by  Ullmann^  p.  355,  note 
1,  and  p.  356,  note  1.  Gregory  also  sometimes  attaches  the 
same  meaning  to  itvocracii  and  to  ^^otfoa^rov,  though  he  prefers  the 
use  of  the  latter,  Orat.  xr.  6,  p.  379.  Ullmann,  p.  356,  note  3. 
This  distinction  is  most  accurately  defined  by  Basil,  Ep.  236.  6. 
(quoted  by  Munaclier  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  242, 243.) :  oWia  hs  xa; 

ycricraffti  raurijip  t^tt  r^»  d/afo^av,  ^ir  ty^v  rh  xoivhv  ir^hi  rh  xa3*  ixatfrov. 
oFoi  w;  s^s/  rh  ^omv  v^hg  rht  dt7va  &)/^ociiwov.  A/a  roDro  obaiav  fisv  fjkiav  i^i  rra 
Si6n)ro(  hfjMkoyt\ifLiv^  uffn  r&»  rov  fTvai  X6yo¥  fi?,  iia^o^atg  acrod/do^a/.  UToVra- 
fft9  it  idtd^ov6a¥^  h*  acityyyroi  f^/iTv  xa}  Tfr^avufiivri  fi  nrtol  TLolt^I^  vai  T/ou 
xai  ayibv  TlnufiaroQ  htoia  ituiFd^^fi  x.  r.  X.  Comp.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xxir.  11,  p.  530.  UUmann,  p.  355,  note  3,  and  Orat.  xlii.  16,  p. 
759,  quoted  by  UUmann,  p.  356,  note  3,  where  the  distinction 
between  ou6ia  and  Itvierasig  is  prominently  brought  forward. 

^  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xli.  9  :  Ilarra  oca  6  crarjip,  row  u/oif,  flrXij*  r?c 
d^fvtijtf/at*  irdtra  o<ra  o  vit);,  rou  ffvsuaaro^,  ff-Xigv  r^c  yt^ftrt^iui  x.  r.  X. 
Orat.   XXV.  16  :  *'l3ioi'  di  ^-ar^i^ /ttf y  j)  a^6i'»9}(r/a,  uhu  bi  fj  yiyvriati,  ^Hv/Jka" 

roi  6t  ri  ixin/A'^tiy  but  the  terms  /3/orfjf  and  u^otfraff/^  wore  sometimes 
used  synonymously,  e.  g.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxxiii.  16,  p.  614. 
UUmann,  p.  357. 

<**  Augustinus  contra  serm.  Arian.  c.  2,  no.  4,  (0pp.  T.  viii.) : 
Unus  quippe  Deus  et  ipsa  trinita.s  et  sic  unus  Deus,  quomodo 
unus  creator.  He  referred  the  appearances  of  the  Deity,  which 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Logos  alone,  to  the  whole  Trinity. 
In  support  of  his  view,  he  appeals  to  the  three  men  who  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  de  trin.  ii.  18.  He  also  thinks  that  the 
mission  of  the  Son  is  not  only  a  work  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
whole  Trinity.  The  Father  alone  is  not  sent,  because  he  is  un- 
begotten  (comp.  the  passages  quoted  by  Meier,  i.  p.  206,  ss.) 
The  distinctions  between  the  persons  are,  in  his  opinion,  not 
distinctions  of  ncUure,  but  of  relation.  But  he  is  aware  that  we 
have  no  appropriate  language  to  denote  those  distinctions,  de 
trinit.  v.  10:  Quum  quseritur,  quid  tres,  magna  prorsus  inopia 
humanum  laborat  eloquium.  Dictum  est  tamen  :  tres  person 89, 
Don  ut  illud  diceretur,  sed  re  taceretur.  The  persons  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  species,  for  we  do  not  say,  tres  equi  are  unum 
animal,  but  tria  animalia.  He  brings  his  views  concerning  the 
Trinity  into  connection  with  anthropology,  but  by  comparing 
the  three  persons  with  the  memoria,  intellectus,  and  voluntas 
of  man  (1.  c.  ix.  11 ;  x.  10. 18 ;  xv.  7,)  he  evidently  borders  upon 
Sabellianism,  and  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  believed  in 
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inero  modes  of  manifestation,  instead  of  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  directs  our  attention  to  the  praetico-religious  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  remindini^  us  of  the  true 
nature  of  love  without  envy,  de  trin.  ix.  2:  Cum  aliquid  aroo, 
tria  sunt ;  ego  et  quod  arao  et  ipse  amor.  Non  enim  amo  amo- 
rem,  ni^i  amantem  amem  :  nam  non  est  amor,  ubi  nihil  amator. 
Tria  ergo  sunt :  amans  et  quod  amatur  et  (mutuus)  amor.  Quid 
si  non  amem  nisi  meipsum,  nonne  duo  erant,  quod  amo  et  amor? 
Amans  enim  et  quod  amatur,  hoc  idem  est,  quando  se  ipse  amat. 
Sicut  amare  et  amari,  eodem  mode  id  ipsum  est,  cum  se  quisque 
amat.  Eadem  quippe  res  bis  dicitur,  cum  dicitur:  amat  se  et 
amatur  a  se.  Tunc  enim  non  est  aliud  atque  aliud  amare  et 
amari,  sicut  non  est  alius  atque  alius  amans  etamatus.  Atvero 
amor  et  quod  amatur  etiam  sic  duo  sunt.  Non  enim  cum  quis- 
que se  amat,  amor  est,  nisi  cum  amatur  ipse  amor.  Aliud  est 
autem  amare  se,  aliud  est  amare  amorem  suum.  Non  enim 
amatur  amor,  nisi  jam  aliquid  amans,  quia  ubi  nihil  amatur,  nul- 
lus  est  amor.  Duo  ergo  sunt,  cum  se  quisque  amat,  amor  et 
quod  amatur.  Tunc  enim  amans  et  quod  amatur  unum  est... 
Amans  quippe  ad  amorem  refertur  et  amor  ad  amantcnx.  Amans 
enim  aliquo  amore  amat,  et  amor  alicujusamantisest...Retracto 
amante  nullus  est  amor,  et  retracto  amore  nullus  est  amans. 
Ideoque  quantum  ad  invicem  referuntur,  duo  sunt.  Quod  autem 
ad  se  ipsa  dicuntur,  et  singula  spiritus,  et  simul  utrumque  unos 
spiritus,  et  singula  mens  et  simul  utrumque  una  mens.  Cf.  lib.  xv. 
<*>  Botthius^  de  trin.  (ad  Symmach.)  c.  2 :  Nulla  igitur  in  eo 
(Deo)  diversitas,  nulla  ex  diversitate  pluralitas,  nulla  ex  acci- 
dentibusmultitudo, atque  idcirco  nee  numerus.  Cap. 3:  Deusvero 
a  Deo  nullo  differt,  ne  vel  accidentibus,  vel  substantialibus  dif- 
ferentiis  in  subjecto  positis  distat ;  ubi  vero  nulla  est  differentia, 
nulla  est  omnino  pluralitas ;  quare  nee  numerus ;  igitur  unitas 
tantum.  Nam  quod  tertio  repetitur,  Deus ;  quum  Pater  et 
Filius  et  Spir.  S.  nuncupatur,  tres  unitates  non  faciunt  plurali- 
tatem  numeri  in  eo  quod  ipsae  sunt... Non  igitur  si  de  Patre  et 
Filia  et  Spir.  S.  tertio  prsedicatur  Deus,  idcirco  trina  prsedicatio 
numerumfacit...Cap.  6:  Factaquidem  est  trinitatis  numerositasin 
eo  quod  est  prcedicatio  relationis ;  servata  vero  unitas  in  eo  quod 
est  iudifferentia  vel  substantisQ  vel  operationis  vel  omnino  ejus, 
qusc  secundum  se  dicitur,  praedicationis.  Ita  igitur  substantia 
continet  unitatem,  relatio  multiplicat  trinitatem,  atque  ideo  so- 
la sigillatim  proferuntur  atque  separatim  qu»  relationin  sunt ; 
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lam  idem  Pater  qui  Filius  non  est,  nee  idem  uterque  qui  Spir. 
i.  Idem  tamen  Deus  est.  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spir.  S.,  idem  Justus, 
dem  bonus,  idem  magnus,  idem  omnia,  quae  secundum  se  pote- 
lint  praedicari.     Boethius  falls  into  gross  Sabellian  errors,  by 
Irawing  an  illustration  from  the  pantheistic  use  of  these  terms  : 
^ladius,  mucro,  ensis,  to  denote  one  and  the  same  things  see 
Baur^  Dreieinigkeitsl.  ii.  p.  34.     The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
western  church  is  expressed  in  very  concise  formulas  by  Leo 
!he  Great,  e.  g.  sermoLXXV.  3:  Mon  alia  sunt  Patris,  alia  Filii, 
ilia  Spiritus  Sancti,  sed  omnia  quaecunque  habet  Pater,  habct 
et  Filius,  habet  et  Spiritus  S. ;  nee  unquam  in  ilia  trinitate  non 
Tuit  ista  communio,  quia  hoc  est  ibi  omnia  habere,  quod  semper 
sxistere,  LXXV.  1, 2  :  Sempiternum  est  Patri,  coaeterni  sibi  Filii 
esse  genitorem.     Sempiternum  est  Filio,  intemporalitcr  a  Patre 
esse  progenitum.      Sempiternum   quoque   est  Spiritui   Sancto 
Spiritum  esse  Patris  et  Filii :  ut  nunquam  Pater  sine  Filio,  nun- 
quam  Filius  sine  Patre,  nunquam  Pater  et  Filius  fuerint  sine 
Spiritu  Sancto,  et  omnibus  existentise  gradibus  exclusis,  nulla 
ibi    persona  sit  anterior,  nulla   posterior.     Hujus  enim   beatae 
trinitatis  incommutabilis  deltas  una  est  in  substantia,  indivisa 
in  opere,  concors  in  voluntate,  par  in  potentia,  sequalis  in  gloria. 
Other   passages  are   quoted  by  Perthel,  Leo   der  Grosse,   p. 
138,  ss. 

§96. 

TRITHEISM,  TETRATHEISM. 

In  keeping  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  distinctly 
separate,  much  caution  was  needed,  lest  the  idea  of  ouda, 
which  refers  to  a  unity,  should  be  taken  as  a  generic 
term,  and  made  to  embrace  the  uTroaraffii  as  the  species. 
This  would  necessarily  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of 
three  Gods.  But  that  error  had  also  to  be  guarded 
against,  by  which  God  as  such  (auroSio;)  was  distinguished 
from,  and  represented  as  superior  to.  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  latter  case  there  would  have  been 
the  appearance  of  four  persons,  or  even  four  gods.  Tri- 
theitesP'^  and  TetratheiteSf^'^^  indeed,  are  found  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  heretical  teachers,  though  many  of  the  charges 
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brought  forward  against  them  are  founded  on  false  in- 
fer cuces. 

<*^  To  the  Tritheites  belonged  John  Coscxisncujes  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  John  Philoponus  of  Alexandria.     The  former,  when 
examined  by  the  Kmperor  Justinian  concerning  his  faith,  is  said 
to  have  acknowledged  one  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  but 
asserted  three  natures  and  deities  in  the  Trinity.    The  Tritheites 
Conon  and  Ewjeniua  are  said  to  have  made  the  same  assertions. 
The  opinion  of  Philoponus  can  be  seen  from  a  fragment,  (Aiouny. 
rjjc)  preserved  by  John  Damascenus  (de   hseresib.   c.  83,  p.  101, 
8S.     Phot,  bibl  cod.  75.     Niceph.  xviii.  45-48,  extracts  from 
which  are  quoted  by  Munscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  251.)    In 
his  view  the  pi^^iz  w  the  genus  which  comprehends  species  of 
the  same  nature.     The  term  being  and  nature  are  identical,  the 
term  u^ctfraff/;,  or  person,  denotes  the  separate  real  existence  of 
nature,  that  which  the  philosophers  of  the  peripatetic  school  call 
aroaov,  because  there  the  distinction  between  genus  and  species 
ceases  to  exist.     Comp.  Scharfenherg,  J.  G.,  de  Jo.  Philopono, 
Tritheismi  dofcnsore.   Lips.  1768,   (Comm.   th.  ed.  Velthusen, 
etc.  T.  i.)  and  Trec/isel,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  1835,  part 
1,  p.  95,  ss.     Meier,  1.  c.  i.  p.  195,  ss. 

^*'  The  leader  of  the  Tetratheites  was  Damianus,  the  Mono- 
physite  (Scverian)  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  his  contro- 
versy with  Peter  of  Calliaico,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  main- 
tained that  the  Father  is  another,  the  Son  another,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  another,  but  that  none  of  them  is  God  as  such; 
they  possess  the  Divine  nature  only  in  common,  and  each  is 
God  in  so  far  as  he  participates  in  it.  They  were  also  called 
Damianites  or  Angelites  (from  the  city  of  Angeliam.)  Comp. 
Jficeph.  xiii.  49.  Schrockh,  xviii.  p.  624.  Munscher  von  CoUn, 
p.  253.  Baumffarten-Crusius,  i.  p.  364.  Meier,  i.  p.  198. 

§  97. 

SYMBOLUM  QUICUNQUE. 

J.  O.  Voxsius,  de  tribus  Sjmbolis,  Amatel.  1642.  Diaa.  ii.  Waierland^  Dan. 
Critical  history  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Cambridge,  1724.  28.  8. 
Dennis,  John  the  Athanasian  Creed,  1816.  Comp.  MUnseher,  ed.  by 
von  Colin,  i.  p.  249,  50.     Baumgorten.Crusius,  i.  12.  4.  231.  ii.  124. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  Trinity  ap- 
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rs  most  fully  developed,  and  expressed  in  its  most 
feet  symbolical  form  in  what  is  called  the  Symbolum 
cunque  (commonly,  but  erroneously  called  the  Creed 
St,  Athanasius.)  It  originated  in  the  school  of 
igustine,  and  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Vigilius  Tapsen- 

by  others  to  Vincentius  Lerinensis,  and  by  some 
lin  to  others.^*)  By  the  repetition  of  positive  and  ne- 
iive  propositions,  the  mysterious  doctrine  is  presented 
the  understanding  in  so  hieroglyphical  a  form,  as  to 
ike  man  feel  his  own  weakness.  The  consequence  was. 
It  all  further  endeavours  of  human  ingenuity  to  solve 

apparent  contradictions  by  philosophical  arguments, 
ist  dash  against  this  bulwark  of  faith,  on  which  salva- 
»n  was  made  to  depend,  as  the  waves  against  an  im- 
egnable  rock.('^) 

**>  According  to  the  old  account,  Athanasius  drew  up  the 
;ed  in  question  at  the  Synod  of  Rome  in  the  year  341 .     This, 
wever,  appears  improbable,  first,  because  it  exists  only  in  the 
X\n  language ;  secondly,  from  the  absence  of  the  term  eonsub- 
mtialis  (ifif^o-jstog) ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  more  fully  developed 
qtrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  (the  procession  from  the 
Lther  and  the  Son.)     It  was  not  generally  adopted  until  the 
venth  century,  when  it  was  classed  together  as  an  (Ecumeni- 
I  symbol  with  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creed,     rascha- 
t8  Qy^esnel  (dissert  xiv.  in  Leonis  M.  Opp.  p.  386,  S8.)  first 
onounccd  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  composed  by  Vigilius, 
8hop  of  Tapsus  in  Africa,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
th  century.     Muratori  (Anecd.  lat.  T.  ii.  p.  212-217),  ascribed 
( authorship  to  Venantius  Fortunatus  (a  Gallican  bishop  in  the 
Kth  century),  and   Waterland  to  Hilary  of  Aries  (who  lived 
>out  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.) 

^  STMBOLUM  ATHANASIaNUM: 

* 

1.  Quicuroque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  habot,  ut  te- 
3at  catholicam  fidem.  2.  Quam  nisi  quisque  infegram  inviola- 
.mque  servayerit,  absque  dubio  in  seternum  peribit.  3.  Fides 
Item  catholica  hsec  est,  ut  unum  Deum  in  Trinitate  et  Trini* 
item  in  imitate  veneremur.     4.  Neque  confundentes  pcrsonas, 

u 
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neque  substantiani  scparantos.  5.  Alia  onim  est  persona  Patris, 
alia  Filii,  alia  Spiritus  Sancti.  6.  Sed  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti  una  est  divinitas,  sequalis  gloria,  SDqualis  majestas.  7. 
Qualis  Pater,  talis  Filius,  talis  et  Spir.  S.  8.  Increatus  Pater, 
increatus  Filius,  increatus  Spir.  S.  9.  Immensus  Pater,  iromcn- 
HUR  Filius,  immensus  Spiritus  S.  10.  JBtemus  Pater,  setcmus 
FiliuB,  SBternus  et  Spir.  S.  11.  Et  tamen  non  tres  eterni, 
sed  unus  letemus.  12.  Sicut  non  trosincroati,  nee  tresimmensi, 
sod  unus  increatus  et  unus  immensus.  13.  Similiter  omnipotens 
Pater,  omnipotens  Filius,  omnipotens  et  Spiritus  S.  14.  Et 
tamen  non  tres  omnipotentes,  sed  unus  omnipotens.  15.  lu 
deus  Pater,  deus  Filius,  deus  et  Spir.  S.  16.  Et  tamen  non 
tres  dii  sunt,  sed  unus  est  Deus.  17.  Ita  dominus  Pater,  domi- 
nus  Filius,  dominus  et  Spin  S.  18.  Et  tamen  non  tres  domini, 
sed  unus  dominus.  19.  Quia  sicut  sigillatim  unamqnamque  per- 
sonam et  Deum  et  dominum  confiteri  Christiana  reritate  com- 
pellimur,  ita  tres  Deos  aut  dominos  dicere  catholica  religione 
prohibcmur.  20.  Pater  a  nuUo  est  factus,  nee  creatus,  nee 
gcnitus.  21.  Filius  a  Patre  solo  est,  non  factus,  non  croatUB, 
sed  genitus.  22.  Spir.  S.  a  Patre  et  Filio  non  creatus,  nee  ge- 
nitus,  sed  procedens.  23.  Unus  ergo  Pater,  nee  ires  patres; 
unus  Filius,  non  tres  filii ;  unus  Spiritus  S.,  non  tres  spiritus 
sancti.  24.  Et  in  hao  Trinitate  nihil  prius  aut  posterius,  nihil 
majus  aut  minus,  sed  to  tic  tres  personse  cotetemse  sibi  suntet 
coffiquales.  25.  Ita  ut  per  omnia,  sicut  jam  supra  dictum  est,  et 
unitas  in  Trinitate  et  Trinitas  in  unitate  yeneranda  sit.  26.  Qui 
vult  ergo  salvus  esse,  ita  de  Trinitate  sentiat  (0pp.  Athanasii, 
T.  iii.  p.  719. —  Walch,  Bibl.  Symb.  ret.  p.  136,  ss.,  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  symbolical  books  published  by 
Tittman,  Haae^  and  others.*) 


*  While  salvation  thus  appears  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  most  refined 
philosophical  definitions,  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  other  men,  such  as  Ortgory 
of  Naztanzum  (see  Ulltnann^  p.  159,170.  Neander^  Chrysost.  ii.  19.)  raising 
their  voices  during  this  period,  who  did  not  attach  such  unqualified  value  to 
the  mere  orthodoxy  of  the  understanding,  and  •who  were  fully  convinced  of 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  and  the  insufficiency  of  such  dogmatic  de- 
finitions, Greg.  Orat.  zxxi.  33,  p.  577.  UUmann^  p.  336,  comp.,  however, 
p.  334,  35.  JRufihtu  abo  say?,  expos,  p.  18 :  Quomodo  aotem  Deos  pater 
genueritfilium,  nole  discutias,  nee  te  curiosius  ingeras  in  profundi  bnjos  ar- 
canum (al.  profundo  hujus  arcani,)  ne  forte  dum  inaeoesscs  locu  fulgorem 
pertinacius  perscrutaris,  exiguum  ipsum,  qui  mortalibns  divino  monere  con- 
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§98. 

THE  TEUE  HUMANITT  OP  CHRIST. 

Traces  of  Docetism. — Arianism. 

It  was  no  less  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  than  to  define  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  One  God,  For  the  more  decidedly  the 
church  asserted  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  Go^  the 
more  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  had  to 
be  guarded  against  erroneous  notions  either  concerning 
the  true  Divinity,  or  respecting  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ.  In  opposition  to  Docetism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  had  indeed  been  so  firmly  esta- 
blished^  that  no  one  was  likely  to  deny  that  he  possessed 
a  hum^m  body,  though  Hilary^  who  was  orthodox  in  all 
other  points,  bordered  upon  Docetism,  by  maintaining 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  could  not  undergo  any  real  suffer- 
ings .<^)  •  But  two  other  questions  arose,  which  were  be- 
set with  still  greater  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  asked,  whether  a  human  soul  formed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  humanity  of  Christ ; — and  if  so  (as  the  ortho- 
dox maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Arians),(^)  it  was 
still  doubtful  whether  this  soul  was  to  be  understood  only 
as  the  animal  soul,  or  as  both  the  animal  soul  and  the 
rational  spirit  of  man  (in  distinction  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.) 

^^  Hilary  wishes  to  preserve  the  most  intimate  union  between 


cemis  eftty  perdas  Mpectum.  A  at  si  putas  in  hoc  omni  indagationis  genere 
nitendoiD,  prios  tibi  propone  qusD  nostra  nunt :  qu9  81  eonsequenter  valueris 
expedirpy  taoc  a  terreRtribusi  ad  ccpteMia  ct  a  vi9ibilihu«  ad  inviKibilia  pro- 
P*nto. 
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tho  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  so  that  it  may  be  said: 
totuA  hominis  Filius  est  Dei  Filius,  and  vice  Tersa ;  for  the  same 
reason  he  says  concerning  the  Godman,  de  trin.  x.  23  :  Habens 
ad  patiendum  quidem  corpus  et  passus  est,  sed  non  babuit  na- 
turam  ad  dolcndum.  (He  compares  it  to  an  arrow  which  passes 
through  tlie  vrater  without  wounding  it.) — Comment,  in  Ps. 
CTxxviii.  3 :  Suscepit  ergo  infirmitatos,  quia  homo  nascitur ;  et 
putatur  dolcro,  quia  patitur :  caret  vero  doloribus  ipse,  qoii 
DeuB  est,  (the  usage  of  the  Latin  word  pati  allowed  such  a  dis- 
tinction to  bo  made.) — De  trin.  xi.  48 :  In  forma  Dei  manens 
servi  formam  assumsit,  non  demutatus,  sed  se  ipsum  exinaniens 
et  intra  se  latens  et  intra  suam  ipse  vacuefactus  potestatem; 
dum  se  usque  ad  formam  temperat  habitus  humani,  ne  poten- 
tern  immensamque  naturam  assumpt»  humanitatis  non  ferret  in- 
firmitas,  sed  in  tantum  se  virtus  inconscripta  modoraretur,  in 
quantum  oporteret  eam  usque  ad  patientiam  connexi  sibi  corpo^ 
ris  obedire.  lie  opposes  tho  purely  docetic  interpretation  of  the 
Impassibilitas,  de  synodis  49:  Pati  potuit,  et  passibile  esse  non 
potuit  quia  paasibilitas  naturse  infirmis  significatio  est,  passio 
autem  est  eorum,  quaa  sunt  illata  perpessio.  He  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  passionis  materia  et  passibilitatis  infirmitaa 
Hilary,  however,  ascribes  a  human  soul  to  Christ,  but.,  he  re- 
ceived neither  that  soul,  nor  his  body  from  Mary ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  owes  his  origin  to  himself:  comp.  Darner,  p.  1040,  ss. 
(^)  Atlian.  contra  ApoUin.  ii.  3  :  "Ao^iog  ik  ad^xa  fU*w  ^s^  stox^ 

^fl¥  rr,:  ^iorriroi  OfLoXoytT,  dvri  6t  roD  fabAtv  iv  ifih  avd^eJrov,  roviisri  ri; 
•^^X^;*  ^it*  Aoyov  f  f  TJi  ffa^x)  \iyti  ytyo^i^cu,  Tr,9  roD  vobou;  Untrn  xai  w 
»§  (fdou  dmsraaiv  rfi  Siorijri  'Tfioffdytn  roX/tSv.    Comp.  Epiph.  Her.  69. 

19.  and  other  passages  quoted  by  MUnscher  von  Colin,  p.  268. 
This  notion  was  very  prominently  brought  forward  by  the  Ari- 
ans,  Eudoxius  and  Eunomiua ;  respecting  the  former  see  CotM, 
Historia  Script,  eccles.  i.  p.  219 ;  concerning  the  latter,  comp. 
Mansi,  Cone.  T.  iii.  p.  648.  Another  party  of  the  Ariana,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  notion  that  the  Logos  had  been  changed  into 
the  soul  of  Christ,  and  supposed  a  human  soul  along  with  the 
Logos.  Comp.  Domer,  ii.  2,  p.  1038.  But  even  some  orthodox 
theologians  of  this  period  used  indefinite  language  on  this  point 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  ApoUinarian  controYorsy.  Comp. 
Munscher  von  Colin,  p.  269.    Darner^  1,  c.  p.  1071,  sa. 
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§99. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  APOLLINARIS. 

ApoUinarts,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  orthodox  theolo- 
gians, imagined  that  that  higher  life  of  reason  which  ele- 
vates man  above  the  rest  of  creation,  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily, 
or  rather,  that  its  place  was  wholly  supplied  by  the  Lo- 
gos.^') His  intention  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much 
to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  Christ,  as  to  honour  him. 
He  was  opposed  by  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum^ 
and  Gregory  of  Nysstty  to  whose  exertions  it  must  bo  at- 
tributed, that  the  catholic  church  adopted  the  doctrine, 
that  Christ  possessed  a  perfect  human  nature  consisting 
of  a  body,  and  of  a  rational  soul,  together  with  his  Di- 
vine nature.(^)  The  council  of  Constantinople  (a.  d. 
381.)  condemned  ApoUinarianism  as  heretical. 

^)  ApoUinaria  was  led  by  his  philosophical  turn  of  mind  to 
sappose,  that  he  might  establish  his  argument  with  mathemati- 
cal precision  (yiUfJktr^ixaTi  dvoii/^tai  xai  dvdyxasi.)  Of  the  Writings 
in  which  he  explained  his  views,  only  fragments  are  extant  in 
the  works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theodoret,  and  Leontius  IJy- 
zantinus  (who  lived  about  the  year  590) ;  they  were  the  folio w- 

xard  xif  aXa/o*  j8ij8>Joi' — ^i  dvaardfftu; — 'Tt^i  criffrtu;  'kftyihitt^ — and  some 

letters  (in  Gallafidii  Bibl.  PP.  T.  xii.  p.  706,  ss.  Angela  Mai 
Class,  auct.  T.  ix.  p.  495,  ss.)  ApoUinaris  objected  to  the  union 
of  the  Logos  with  a  rational  soul,  that  the  human  being  thus 
united  to  the  Logos,  must  either  preserve  his  own  free  will,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  no  true  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  or  that  the  human  soul  had  lost  its  proper  liberty  by 
becoming  united  to  the  Logos,  either  of  which  would  be  absurd. 
**  He  chiefly  opposed  the  r^iflTOf,  or  the  liberty  of  choice  in  chriS" 
tology." — Dorner,  1.  c.  p.  987.  In  his  opinion  Christ  is  not  only 
air^fiflM-o^  f»dio(,  but  the  incarnate  God.  According  to  the  three- 
fold diTiflion  of  man,  ApoUinaris  was  willing  to  ascribe  ^  %c^\]\  \.q 
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tlio  Kedccmcr,  in  so  far  an  he  thought  it  to  be  a  mer.n  betwceo 
body  and  Bpirit.  But  that  which  itself  determines  the  soul 
(rh  auroxivfiToif)^  and  Constitutes  tho  higher  dignity  of  man,  the  m^ 
(the  4u;^ii  X071X19)  of  Christ,  could  -not  be  of  buman  origin,  but 
must  be  purely  Divine ;  for  his  incarnation  did  not  consist  io 
the  Logos  becoming  mO;,  but  in  becoming  «i»f£.  But  the  Divine 
reason  supplying  the  place  of  the  human,  there  exists  a  specific 
difference  between  Christ  and  other  beings.  In  their  cue 
everything  had  to  undergo  a  process  of  gradual  doTelopement, 
which  cannot  be  brought  about  without  either  conflicts  or  no, 

(orou  ya^  riXnc^  a^^^MTd;,  txiT  xoU  ofika^ria^  apud.  Athan.  L  2,  p.  923. 

Comp.  c.  21,  p.  939 :  a/^agr/a  fiu76tfraro(.)  But  this  could  not 
take  place  in  tho  case  of  Christ :  •03»am«  &<rxfi9is  •»  x^itfryi-  eu«  «« 
nug  iorn  (1»^^(iGt/vo(.  Comp.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Antirrhet.  adv. 
ApoUin.  iv.  c.  221.  At  tho  same  time  Apollinaris  supposed  the 
body  and  soul  of  Christ  to  be  so  completely  filled  with  the 
higher  and  Divine  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  he  did  not' 
hesitate  to  use  expressions  such  as :  '*  Ood  died»  God  is  bom;' 
etc.  lie  even  maintained  that  on  account  of  this  intimate  union 
Divine  homage  is  also  due  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  L  c  p. 
241,  264.  His  opponents  therefore  charged  him  with  Patripas- 
sianism.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Apollinaris  ever  asserted, 
as  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  would  have  us  believe,  that  Christ 
must  have  possessed  an  irrational,  animal  soul,  e.  g,  that  of  a 
horse,  or  an  ox,  because  he  had  not  a  rational  human  soul: 
Gregory  himself  seems  to  have  drawn  such  inferences  from  the 
promises  of  Apollinaris.  On  the  other  hand,  he  accused  his  op- 
ponents in  a  similar  manner  of  believing  in  two  Ghrists,  two  Sodb 
of  God,  etc.  Comp.  Darner^  p.  985,  ss.  UUmcmn,  Greg.  v. 
Naz.  p.  401,  ss.     Baur,  Gesch.  der  Trinitatl.  L  p.  685,  ss. 

^*^  Athanasius  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris,  contra 
Apollinar.  libri  ii.  (but  without  mentioning  his  opponent  by 
name,  as  he  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  him),  that  it  be- 
hoved Christ  to  be  our  example  in  every  respect,  and  that  his 
nature  therefore  must  resemble  ours.  Sinfulness,  which  is  em- 
pirically connected  with  the  developement  of  nu&n,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary attribute  of  human  nature,  as  the  Manichadan  notions  would 
lea^l  us  to  suppose.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  was  originally  free 
from  sin,  and  Christ  appeared  on  that  very  account,  vie.  in  order 
to  show  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  to  prove  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  a  sinless  life  (the  controversy  thus  touched  up- 
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on  quostions  of  an  anthropological  naturo.) — Athana»iu»  dm- 
tinctly  separated  the  Divine  from  the  human  (com  p.  especially 
lib.  ii.),  bat  he  did  not  admit  that  ho  taught  the  existence  of 
two  Christs.     Comp.  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  2,  p.  923. 
Mohler,  Athanasius,  ii.  p.  262,  ss.  (his  attacks  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Lather  are  oat  of  place.)*      Gregory  ofNazianzum,  (Ep.  ad 
Cledon.  et  orat  51.)  equally  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  true 
and  perfect  human  nature.     It  was  not  only  necessary,  as  the 
medium  by  which  God  manifested  himself;  but  Jesus  could  re- 
deem and  sanctify  man  only  by  assuming  his  whole  nature,  con- 
sisting of  body  and  soul.     (Similar  views  had  been  formerly 
held  by  Iren»u8,  and  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed 
by  Anselm.)    Oregory  thus  strongly  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  of  the  Saviour.     We  must  distinguish  in  Christ 
aXX«  xai  &XK»,  but  not  oEXXog  xo/ ctXXo;.      Compare  the  Epist.  ad 
Nectar,  sive  orat.  46,  with  his  10  anathemas  against  ApoUinaris, 
and  Ullmann,  p.  396-413.     The  work  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  en  • 
titled  Xo/o(  AtTt^^rtxhi  9r^hi  r^  ' A^oXKitct^iov  (which  was  probably 
composed  between  the  years  374  and  380),  may  be  found  in 
Zaeeoffni  Collect,  monum.  vett.  and  Gallandt,  Bibl.  Pair.  vi.  p^ 
617.     Oomp.  Cfieseler,  i.  §  83,  note  30.    Rupp,  p.  139.— He 
opposed  the  followers  of  ApoUinaris  {'Suvoufftaffrou,  A/fMi^irai)  in  his 
Ep.  b»r.  77. — The  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris  was  also  condemned 
in  the  West  by  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome  (comp.  Munscher  von 
CoUn,  p.  277),  and  once  more  by  the  second  CEcumenical  synod 
of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  381.  Can.  i.   vii.) — On  the   question, 
whether  ApoUinaris  or  his  disciples  ever  adopted  the  Docetic 
errors  respecting  the  body  of  Christ  ?   see  Mohler,  1.  c.  p.  264, 

§100. 

THB  DOCTRINE  OF  NESTORIUS. 

JabUnaku   P*    E,,  ezercitatio  historico-theologica  de   Ne«toriani&mo. 
Berol.  1724.~TUbiDger  Quartalaohrift  1835,  ii.  part  1. 

The  desire  of  preserving  the  perfect  human  nature  of 


•  But  he  remarks  more  justljr,  p.  263 :  **  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
Apollimtru  feU  into  iuch  errors^  as  he  devised  his  doctrine  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,'* 
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riirist  toirethcT  with  the  Divine,  led  from  time  to  time 
to  the  iiuiuiry,  whether  that  M'hich  the  Scriptures  relate 
rerfjxTtiiij^  the  life  and  actions  of  the  Redeemer,  his  birth, 
sulVi  riiiirs,  ami  (U*ath,  refers  only  to  his  humanity,  or  to 
his  Divine  an  wril  as  to  his  human  nature ;  and  if  the 
huter,  in  what  res])eet  it  may  be  said  to  refer  to  both? 
While  the  teju'hers  of  the    Alexandrian  school  asserted 
in  stroiifj;  terms  the  unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human 
in  Christ,  the  theoU)gians  of  Antioch,  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sits,  and  T/teodorc  of  Mojfsnestia,  made  a  strict  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other.^*>      At  last  the  phrase: 
mother  of  Ood  (liforGxc;)'"-^)  which   the   increasing  homage 
paid  to  the  Virj^in  had  brought  into  use,  gave  rise  to  the 
controversy  respectinj^  the  two  natures  of  Christ.    Nesto- 
riusy  ))atriareh  of  Constantinojde,disap])roved  of  the  phrase 
in  question,  mainUiining  that  Mary  had  given  birth  to 
Christ,  but  not  to  God/*^)      Ci/rill,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria,  opposed  him,  and  both  pronoiuiced  anathemas 
against  each  other .(*)      Nestorius  supposed,  in  accfordance 
with  the  Antiochian  mode  of  thinking,  that  the  Diving 
and  the  human  natures  of  Christ  ought  to  be  distinctly 
separated,  and  admitted  only  a  tvmzma  (junction)  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  an  iw/xr.^t;  (indM^elling)  of  the  Deity. 
Cyrill,  on  the  contrary,  was  led  by  his  Egyptian  notions, 
to  maintain  the  perfect  union  of  the  two  natures  {tvmxi 
h'jjffii.)    Nestorius  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
(a.  d.  431.)^'^^  but  the  controversy  was  not  brought  to  a 
close. 

<*)  Diodorus  died  a.  d  394.  Some  fragments  of  his  treatise : 
T^h;  roC;  ^jiov^tuffrdi,  are  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Mar. 
Mercutor,  edit.  Bohize,  p.  .S49,  ss.  {Garner^  p.  317.)  andLeon- 
tius  Ryzantinus.  Comp.  Miinscher  edit,  by  von  Colin,  p.  280 : 
Ad(»rainu8  purpurain  propter  indutum  et  templum  propter  in- 
liabitatorem,  etc. — The  opinions  of  Theodore  are  expressed  in 
Lis  confession  of  faith,  which  may  be  found  in  Acta  Cone.  Ephes. 
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\ctio  vi.  quoted  by  Manai,  T.  iv.  p.  1347,  and  Marius  Mercator 
Garner  i.  p.  95.)  Munscher  von  Ciilln,  p.  280.  On  his  con- 
roversy  with  Apollinaris  see  Fritzsche,  p.  92,  101.  Comp. 
Neander,  Kirchengesch.  ii.  3,  p.  929-944. 

<*>  Concerning  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  this  term,  which 
came  gradually  into  use,  see  Socrat.  vii.  32.  MiinscJier,  edit,  by 
?on  Colin,  i.  286.  The  absurd  discussions  on  the  partus  vir- 
gineus,  (comp.  e.  g.  Rufinus  expos.  20.)  where  Mary  is  called  the 
porta  Domini,  per  quam  introivit  in  mundum,  etc.  belong  to  the 
same  class. 

^^^  AnastariuSf  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  (a.  d.  428),  preach- 
ed against  the  use  of  the  term  in  question,  and  thus  called  forth 
the  present  controversy.  He  was  followed  by  Neatorius  (a  dis- 
ciple of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia).  Socrat.  vii.  32.  Leporius,  a 
presbyter  and  monk  at  Massilia,  and  follower  of  Pclagius,  had 
previously  propounded  a  similar  doctrine  in  the  West,  see  Miin- 
scher,  edit,  by  von  Colin,  p.  282.  The  views  of  Nestorius  himself 
are  contained  in  iii.  (ii.)  Sermones  Nestorii,  quoted  by  Mar.  Mer- 
cator, p.  53-74.  Mansiy  iv.  p.  1197.  Gamer ^  ii.  p.  3,  ss.  He 
rejected  the  appellation  '*  mother  of  God"  as  heathenish  and 
contrary  to  Heb.  vii.  3.  Besting,  as  he  did,  on  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  he  could  say :  Non 
peperit  creatura  eum,  qui  est  incrcabilis,  non  recentem  do  vir- 
gine  Dcum  Verbum  genuit  Pater.  In  principio  erat  enim  verbum, 
sicut  Job.  (].  1.)  ait.  Non  peperit  creatura  creatorem  [increabi- 
lem],  scd  peperit  hominem,  Deitatis  instrumentum.     Non  crea- 

vit  l)eum  Verbum  Spir.  S sed  Deo  Verbo  tea) plum  fabrica- 

tus  est,  quod  habitaret,  ex  virgine,  etc.  But  Nestorius  by  no  means 
refused  to  worship  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  its  connection 
with  the  Divine,  and  strongly  protested  against  the  charge  of 
separating  the  two  natures  :  Propter  utentem  illud  indumentum, 
quo  utitur,  coIo,  propter  absconditum  adoro,  quod  foris  videtur. 
Inscparabilis  ab  eo,  qui  oculis  paret,  est  Deus.  Quomodo  igitur 
ejus,  qui  non  dividitur,  honorem  [ego]  et  dignitatem  audeam 
separare  ?  Divide  naturas,  sed  conjungo  reverentiam  (quoted 
by  Garner,  p.  3.)  and  in  the  fragment  given  by  Manaiy  p.  1201 : 

Aid  rb¥  po9oiJi>Ta  rov  ^t^ovfAttfOt  a't^ca,  did  to»  xtx.9Ufi,fiivot   v^oitk'jvu  rov  f  a/ro- 
/iiHt'  dy(jtii9t6T0i  roO  fai¥Ofimv  ^fo;*  did  roDro  roD  firi  ^u^t^ofi,svou  rrjy  tijult^v 

•^  X^S'i^'  X^S'i^  ^^^  ^ufftig,  dxx*  t¥ci  rjjir  ir^offxvtfiatv.     He  preferred 
calling  Mary  BtMx^^s  or  x^ierroroxog  instead  of  ©loroxo;,      Comp. 
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the  otiier  pavHagcH  in  Aliinscker  od.  by  ran  CoUn,   p.   284-280. 
Baur^  Uc8ch.  dor  Trinitat.  i.  p.  727,  80. 

^^  On  tho  ('xternal  historj  of  this  controreray,  see  tho  worb 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  it  commenced  with  a  correspondence 
between  >'estorius  and  Cyrill,  in  which  they  charged  each  other 
with  separating  and  confounding  the  two  naturefl  of  Christ. 
Cyrill  was  supported  by  Caslestinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  Nestariut 
by  the  eastern  bishops  in  general,  and  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,ia 
particular.  In  the  coarse  of  the  controversy  Xestorios  declared 
himself  willing,  even  to  adopt  the  term  ^ffrrox«^  if  properly  ex- 
plained. Comp.  tho  Acta,  and  especially  the  anathemas  them- 
selves in  Mansit  v.  p.  1,  ss.,  and  iv.  p.  1099,  in  Mar.  Mercator,p. 
142.  {Gamer,  ii.  77,  ss.)  reprinted  in  BaumgarterCs  theologiscbe 
Streitigkeitcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  770,  ss.  Gteseler^  Lehrb.  der  Kirchen- 
gesch.  i.  §  88,  note  20.      Miinseher  von  Colin,  p.  290-295. 

(^>  The  acts  of  the  Synod  are  given  in  Manriy  iv.  p.  1123. 
Fuchs.  iv.  p.  1,  ss.     The  synod  was  ovorroled  by  CyrilL    Aa 
anti-synod  was  held  under  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Cyrill  and  Memnon ;  these  in  their  turn  excommunicated 
John  and  his  party.   The  Emperor  Theodosius  at  first  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  deposition  which  the  two  contending  parties 
had  pronounced  upon  each  other,  but  afterwards  restricted  it 
to  Nestorius,  who  was  abandoned  by  all.  John  of  Antioch  himself 
was  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  consent  to  the  condemnation  of 
his  friend  after  Cyrill  had  signed  a  confession  of  faith  which 
more  or  less  contradicted  his  former  anathemas,  (comp.  Mnn- 
scher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  297.)     The  consequence  was,  the  se- 
paration of  tho  Kestorian  party  (Chaldean  Christians,  Thomas- 
Christians)  from  the  catholic  church;    on  the  history  of  the 
Nestorians,  sec  «/.  S.  Assemanni,  de  Syris  Nestorianis  in  BibL 
Orient.     Rom.  1728,  T.  iii.  P.  2.     '*  Ws  may  call  the  view  of 
Cyrill  {according  to  which  the  human  is  changed  into  the  Di- 
vine)^  the  supernatural  aa^yeet  of  the  unianin  questtan^  cmdthcU 
of  Nestor  (according  to  which  the  two  natures  are  only  joined 
togetlier)  the  mechanical."     Domer,  p.  90. 

§  101. 
eutychian-monophysite  controverst. 

The    doctrine    M'hich    separated  the    two    natures    of 
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(m^yhadbeenrejectedby  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius. 
ut  with  the  growing  influence  and  power  of  the  party 
CyriU,  which  was  headed  by  Dioscwnis,  Cyrill's  suc- 
ssor/*)  the  still  greater  danger  arose  of  confounding y 
stead  of  separcUing  the  said  natures.  The  zeal  of 
ittychesyBSi  archimandrite  [abbot]  at  Constantinople^  who 
aintained  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  alone  of  Christ,  (2) 
used  new  distmrbances.  Dioscurus  endeavoured  to 
roe  the  Monophysite  doctrine  by  violent  means  upon 
e  eastern  church/')  but  both  he,  and  his  sentiments, 
3re  at  last  condenmed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (▲.  d. 
►1.)  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  Leo  the  Great, 
jhop  of  Rome,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Flavian, 
jhop  of  Constantinople/*)  On  the  basis  of  this-Epis- 
la  Flaviana  the  synod  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
ne  of  two  natures,  which  should  neither  be  separated 
r  confounded,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  further  errors, 
ew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which  should  be  binding 
H}n  aU  parties.(^) 

<^^  Respecting  his  character  and  violent  conduct,  especially 
vards  Theodorct,  see  Neander^  KirchengeschicbtCi  ii.  3,  p. 
64,  88.  The  acts  of  this  controyersy  are  given  in  Mansi^  T.  vi. 
.  (Ang,  Mai,  Script,  vett.  Coll.  T.  vii.  and  ix.  Coll.  Class, 
ict.  T.  X.  p.  408,  88.) 

^  Eutychea  was  charged  by  Eusebius  of  DorylsBum  with  the 
ival  of  Valentinian  and  ApoUinarian  errors,  and  deposed  by 
ynod  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  449.  See  Mansi,  vi. 
694-754.     According  to  the  acts  of  this  synod  he  taught  : 

S^»4r^<ravro(.  He  denied  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  of  the 
Qe  essence  {hfAwit^ioi)  with  ours,  though  he  would  not  be  under- 
od  to  teach,  that  Christ  brought  his  body  with  him  from 
kven.  But  when  his  opponents  brought  him  at  last  to  a 
)mraa,  he  went  bo  far  as  to  admit  the  sameness  of  essence  in 
pect  to  the  body.  But  he  could  not  be  induced  to  confess 
belief  in  the  existence  of  two  natures,  a  Divine  and  a  human. 
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Ho  maintained  that  there  had  been  two  nature*  only  •'^  r3;  hfium; 
but  after  that  he  would  acknowledge  onljoiM.  Concerning  the 
agroiMnont  subsisting  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  Cjrrill, 
see  Miinscher  edit,  by  von  Colin,  p.  301. 

^  These  violent  proceedings  were  carried  to  an  extreme 
length  at  the  Synoil  of  Robbers,  a.  d.  449.  (I^atrocinium  Ephesi- 
nuni,  c\t}>MQ  y.riffr^txfi)  the  acts  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mansiy  ?i. 
p.  5P3,  ss.     Fuc/uf^  iv.  p.  340,  ss. 

^*^  The  epistle  in  question  is  given  in  Mansi^  v.  p.  1359,  (se- 
parately publi8hed  by  K.  Phil.  Henke,  Helmst.  1780,  4,  comp. 
Griesbach  opusc.  acad.  T.i.  p.  52,  ss.  Comp.  Miinscher  von  Ci>Uo, 
p.  302.):  Salva  proprietate  utriu^que  naturad  et  substantiie  etin 
unaro  cocunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitas,  a 
virtute  infirraitas,  ab  roternitate  mortalitas ;  et  ad  resolvendum 
conditionis  nostrao  debitum  natura  inviolabilis  natur®  est  unita 
pasnibiti,  ut  quod  nostris  remediis  congruebat,  unus  atque  idem 
mediator  dei  et  hominum,  homo  Jesus  Christus,  et  mori  posset 
ex  uno  et  mori  non  posset  ex  altcro.  In  Integra  ergo  veri  ho- 
minis  perfectaque  natura  verus  natus  est  Deus,  totus  in  suis, 
totus  in  nostris  etc.  Qui  enim  verus  est  Deus,  idem  verus  est 
homo,  et  nullum  est  in  hac  unitate  mendacium,  dum  invicem 
sunt  et  humilitas  hominis  et  altitude  deitatis.  Sicnt  enim  Dens 
non  mutatur  miseratioue,  ita  homo  non  consumitur  dignifate. 
Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cum  alterius  communione,  quod  pro- 
prium  est :  Verbo  scilicet  operante,  quod  verbi  est^  et  came  ex- 
sequente,  quod  carnis  est  etc.  He  then  ascribes  birth,  hunger, 
nakedness,  sufferings,  death,  burial,  etc.,  to  the  human,  the  mi- 
racles to  the  Divine  nature ;  the  passage  in  John  ziv.  28,  refers 
to  the  former,  that  in  John  x.  30,  to  the  latter. 

<^)  Maruif  vii.  108,  ss.  :...*£T6/tckoi  ro/W  roT;  ayiotg  war^d^,  ha  nai 

ixdiddffxofisvj  rf  Aciov  rov  aur&y  iv  ^UrriTt  xa}  riXsio*  rhv  avrh*  it  dv^^MConyri, 
Sfiv  dXYi^u;  xai  ay^^uTOv  d/^r^^us  rlv  aurht  ix  >)^u;^S;  Xoyixtjg  xeU  cmfutng, 
ojiLOOustov  T(p  riar^/  xard  rr^v  Scorijra,  xai  ifioo'jffiot  r^t  ahrhf  fifitif  xard  rjrof- 
^^WToVjjra,  xard  vdvra  ofiotav  fifiT^y^u^ii  d^aapr/a^  v^h  aumtaf/Mvix  roD  Tlarf^ 
yfvwj^jira  xard  rriv  SsoVijra,  icr'  itfp^drwv  dt  ruv  ifM^M  rir  aurcv  dt  iijMa( 
xai  did  TTiv  ^/xirfpav  ffu/rri^luv  ix  Ma^/a;  rfji  craf>^ivou  rfig  ^foroxou  xardk 
rjjr  dv^^U'TOTriray  6va  xai  rhv  alrht  X^iffrhv  Tibt^  Ku^ior,  fMHyni^  tx  6U 
fusiuvijtd'jo  fhetmY  dcuy^Crugy  dr^fTTug,  dbiai^irug^  d^^^ifrmi 

*  Concerning  the  different  reading  comp.  Mantit  p.  106,  775, 840.    Wakk^ 
bibl.  sjmb.  p.  106. 
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pr»»Pi^«,afMV*  oxfia/My  fiji  rut  pi^ut  diapt^ag  dvri^fifiiffis  di&  ri)p  ivuciv^ 
fuf^oftirfic  d(  fA&Wot  rrii  /d/onjre;  sxarhai  ^vctuf  xai  ttg  f»  ^^6auiro9  xai 
fjuav  iKT^tfraffiy  ffUPTot^outfTi^'  oux  tig  660  ^poffoit^a  /c&f^i^^xfvov,  ri  d/ai^ou.afi*or, 
aXK*  ha  xai  rht  aurov  T/dr  xai  juLoyoytvij^  ^tov  Xd^ov,  x6mv  'lijcroDv  X^iorofr 
xa^dTfp   atroiSiv  0/   v^op^ras  vtp)    aurou   xai   a^roc    ^^bag   'lf](roD(    X^iarhg 

We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  dogmatic  parallel  between  the 
decisions  of  this  synod  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  and 
those  of  the  council  of  Nice,  with  this  difference  onlj,  that  the 
latter  understood  by  ^^ifftg  that  which  belongs  to  each  nature  se- 
parately,  but  by  uvQcratngy  ^^offojvovy  that  which  both  have  in  com- 
mon ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  decisions  of  the  synod  of 
ChalcedoD. 

§  102. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY.— THEOPASCHITISM. 

But  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of 
Chalcedon  was  not  at  once  generally  acknowledged. 
Many  conflicts  ensued  <*)  before  the  doctrine  of  ^^  two 
natures  in  one  person''  was  received  as  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  churchy  and  finally  inserted  into  what  is 
commonlv  called  the  Athanasian  Creed.(^)  The  exact 
medium^  however,  between  the  two  extreme  views  was 
not  strictly  preserved.  For  by  the  admission  of  a  new 
clause,  viz.  that  one  of  the  Div^ine  persons  had  been  cru- 
cified (Theopaschitism),  into  the  creed  of  the  fifth  oecu- 
menical synod  (a.  d.  663)/^^  the  Monophysite  notion 
gained  the  ascendancy  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

<^>  The  Henotieon  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  a.  d.  482,  in  Evagr. 
iii.  c.  14,  (separately  published  by  Berger,  Wittenib.  1723,  4,) 
was  intended  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  but  was  not  followed  by  any  permanent  success. 
Comp.  JabUmsky^  Diss,  de  Henotico  Zenonis.  Francof.  ad  Viadr. 
1737.  4.     Munscher  v.  Colin,  p.  306,  7. 

^  Symb.  Athan.  pars.  ii. — (Comp.  §  97.) 

27.  Sed  necessarium  est  ad  seternam  salutem,  ut  incarnatio- 
Dem  quoquo  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Cbristi  fideliter  crodat.    28.  Est 
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iTgo  liilei}  recta,  ut  credamtM  ct  confitoamur,  quia  Dominua 
iiOKtcr  JesuB  ChristUB,  Doi  filius,  Ueun  paritor  ct  homo  est. 
DeuB  cBt  ox  BuliBtantia  PatriB  anto  aadcula  gonitus:  homo  ex 
i<ubHtantia  matris  in  Badculo  natua.  30.  Perfectus  deus,  perfectos 
homo,  ox  anima  rationali  ot  humana  came  sabaiatens.  31. 
.EqualiH  Patri  socundum  dinnitatom,  minor  Patre  secandum 
humanitatcm.  32.  Qui  licet  deus  ait  et  homo,  non  duo  tamen. 
sed  unus  eat  Ghristua.  33.  Unus  autem  non  oonveraione  di?ini- 
tatis  in  camcm,  sed  asaumtione  humanitatiain  Deum.  34.  Unus 
omnino  non  confuaione  substantiaram,  aed  anitate  persons. 
35.  Nam  aicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro  mioa  eat  homo,  ita  et 
DcuB  ot  homo  unus  OBt  Christoa.  36.  Qui  paaaoa  eat  pro  aalate 
nostra,  descendit  ad  inferos,  tortia  die  reanrrezit  a  mortaia,  37. 
ascondit  in  coclos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patria,  inde  rentnraa  jadi- 
caro  vivos  et  mortaoa.  38.  Ad  onjoa  adventam  omnea  homines 
rcsurgere  dcbent  cam  corporibus  suis  et  reddituri  sant  de  factis 
propriis  rationom.  39.  Et  qui  bona  egemnt,  ibnnt  in  vitam 
seternam :  qui  voro  mala,  in  ignem  seternum.  40.  Hiec  eat  fides 
catholica,  quam  nisi  quisquam  fideliter  firmiterque  crediderit, 
salvuB  esse  non  poterit. 

'^^  Peter  Fullo  (•  ywpiiti)  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
clause  ^thi  iifrau^u^fi  into  the  Triahagion.  [On  the  r^t^iyw  see 
Gicseler,  1.  c.  i.  §  110,  note  12.]  He  was,  however,  banished  by 
an  imperial  decree  about  the  year  470. — In  the  year  533  Jus- 
tinian pronounced  the  phrase  unum  crucifixtim  es^e  ex  aancUk 
et  coneubtantiali  Trinitate  to  be  orthodox,  (Cod.  l.  1.  Tit.  1. 
6 :)  ho  did  so  in  accordance  with  John  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  but 
in  opposition  to  his  predecessor  Hormisdaa. — The  decree  of  the 
council  is  given  in  Matisi,  ix.  p.  304  :  B7  ng  o&%  ofUKoytTr^  iarwtfit' 
fMim  ea^xl  Ku^iov  iaw  *If}09D»  X^i&rhi  %1hu  %%h  dXi}^r»iy  XflJxu^rrifc  di^i|C 
xal  ha  Tfii  ayiai  r^Jadot*  6  rotourog  Ava^tfia  tdrm^— Thiyi  victorj  of  the 

advocates  of  Theopaschitism  waa  only  the  counterpart  of  the 
one  which  the  friends  of  the  phrase  ^iorSxog  had  gained  in  former 
years.  Thus  such  expressions  aa  "  God  ia  bom,  God  died," 
came  gradually  into  use  in  dogmatic  theology.  It  waa  in  this 
sense  that,  e,  g,  the  author  of  the  soliloquia  animsB  (which  may 
bo  found  in  the  works  of  Augustine)  c.  1,  oiFered  the  following 
prayer :  Manus  tuse,  Domino,  fecerunt  me  et  plaamavemnt  me, 
manns  inquam  illse,  qu»  affixad  clavis  sunt  pro  me. 
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§103. 

VARIOUS  FEATURES   OF  THE  MONOPHTSITE   DOCTRINE. 
APHTHARDOCET^  PHTHARTOLATRI,  AGNoET^. 

Oieider^  J,  C.  Z.,  commeotatio,  qua  moDophjsitarum  Teterum  varise  de 
Christ!  persona  opiniooes  inpriinis  ex  ipsornm  efPatis  recens  editis  illus- 
traatur.     Parts  I.  II.     Gott.  1838.  IV. 

The  Monopliysites  themselves  were   not   agreed  on 
the  question  whether  Christ  possessed  a  corruptible^  or 
an  incorruptible  body?     The  Phthartolatri  ( Sever ians) 
msdntained  the  former,  the  Aphthardocetce  (Julianists) 
asserted  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Christ.     Different  views  obtained 
among  the  Aphthardocetae  themselves  on  the  question 
whether  Christ's  body  was  created  or  not,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  two  distinct  parties,  the  Ktistolatri  and 
the  AkstiteUe.     The  dmniscience  of  Christ  necessarily 
followed  from  the  Monophysite  doctrine.    The  assertion, 
therefore,  of  Themistius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  that  the 
man  Jesus  had  been  ignorant  of  many  things  {Agnoetism, 
Mark  xiii.  82 ;  Luke  ii.  62 ;)  was  rejected  by  the  strict 
Monophysites. 

Sources:  Leont.  Byzant.  (in  Gallandii  Bihl.  Patr.  zii.)  Ni- 
ceph.  Callisti,  lib.  xvii.     Gieseler  (in  the  2d  Part  of  the  disser- 
tation cited  before)  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  view  of  the 
Julianists  was  by  no  means  purely  Docetic,  but  allied  to  that 
taken  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^  Hilary,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
etc.,  and  also  bore  resemblance  to  the  opinions  entertained  by 
ApoUinaris.    Xenaias  (Philoxenus),  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Julian,  bishop  of  Ilalicamassus,  appears  as 
the  representative  of  this  view,  comp.  p.  7.     Different  meanings 
were  attached  to  the  word  fdo^o,  which  was  made  at  one  time 
to  denote  the  Arailty  of  the  Uving  body,  and  its  susceptibility  of 
undergoing  sufferings,  at  another  to  signify  the  dissolubility  of 
the  corpse ;  ibidem,  p.  4. 

Tboqgh  the  orthodox  church  was  f^r  from  giving  the  lea-^t  countenance  to 
Docetism,  j«t  the  ideas  entertained  b^  Origen  in  the  preceding  period 
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(nee  ^  66,  note  6,)  vii.  that  Christ  rose  from  the  tomb  with  a  ghnftd 
hody^  found  many  more  friends  in  the  present  period.      Not  onlj  H}Jiar^% 
whose  viowA,  ^enerally  speaking,  come  nearest  lo  those  of  the  Docftc, 
hut  also  Chrynontom,   Theodoret^  and   ino!tt  uf   the  eautem  theolngiim, 
with  tlic  eiccpiion  it{  K/thraim  the  Syrian,  Gregory  of  Xyua^  and  Cyrill 
of  JtrruMlem.  more  or  less  adopted  the  notion  of  Ori^n.     Thus  Cbry- 
^(l^to^l  says  in  reference  to  John  xii.   10 :  IfmSura  yk^  MxXf  fit^f.  2^ 
fm,  «AXf  r;^4^«r4 ;  in  support  of  hift  opinion  he  appealed  especially  to 
the  appearance  of  Christ  when  the  doors  were  shot,  etc.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  mentioned  Fathers  of  the  eastern  church,  as  well  as  the 
weiktern  theolo^^ians,  Jfrofne  in  particular,  asserted  that  Christ  postet^cd 
the  very  same  h»dy  both  prior  and  anterior  to  his  resurrection.    QrnU 
firmly  maintains  that  Christ  was  t»  t^ftmn  ^mxu,     Augustine  and  Leotkt 
Greats  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Christ's  boily  with  the  idea  of  its  glorification.     Thni  Leo  cayi  io 
Sermo  69,  de  resurrect,  dom.  cap.  4,  (T.  i.  p.  7^)  :  resurrectio  Domioi 
non  finis  carnis,  sed  cororautatio  fuit,  nee  virtutis  augmento  coosamts 
substantia  est.     Qua)  it  as  transiit,  non  natura  defecit :  et  factum  e»t  ctir- 
pus  iinpassihile,  iromortale,  incorruptibile... nihil  reinansit  in  carne  Christi 
infirmum,  ut  et  ipsa  sit  ptT  essentiam  et  non  sit  ipsa  per  gloriam.     Qn- 
gory  the  Great  and  others  used  similar  lan'/unge. —  Most  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  this  period  also  adhered  to  the  opinion,  that  Christ  hadqmekesei 
himself  by  his  own  fwwer,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  entertained  by  the 
Arian:*,  viz.  that  the  Father  had  raised  him  from  the  dead.     For  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  led  them  to  imagine,  that  theunioa 
subsisting  between  the  Divine  anil  the  human  was  so  intimate  and  per- 
manent, that  both  his  body  and  soul,  aAer  their  natural  separation  by 
death,  continued  to  be  connected  with  his  Divine  nature,  the  one  in  ths 
grave,  tho  other  in  Hades.     Nor  did  Christ  stand  ia  need  of  the  angel 
to  roll  away  the  stone ;  this  took  place  only  in  consequence  of  his  resur- 
rection.— His  ascension  was  likewise  brooght  about  by  an  independent 
act  of  his  Divine  nature,  but  not  by  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  Father 
upon  him,  (generally  speaking,  theologians  were  accustomed  at  this  time 
to  consider  the  miracles  of  Christ  a^  effects  produced  bj  his  Divine  ds- 
ture.)     The  cloud  which  formerly  enveloped  all  the  events  of  Chri»t*i 
life,  was  now  changed  into  a  triumphal  car  (X;^«iMi)  which  angels  accots* 
panied.     Comp.  Atham,  de  assumt  dom.,  and  for  further  particulars  ses 
MiUler^  I.  c.  p.  40,  ss.  p.  83,  ss. 

§104. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  TWO  WILL8  IN  CHRIST MONOTHELITES. 

Comhffisii,  T.,  historia  Monothelitarum  in  the  second  Tolame  of  his  Nov. 
Auctuariuro  Bibl.  PP.  grseco-latin.  Par.  1648.  fol.  Waick^  Historie 
der  Ketzereien,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 — 606. 

Tlie  attempt  made  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  the 
seventh  century,  to  re-unite  the  Monophysites  with  the 
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Gatholic  church,  led  to  the  controversy  respecting  the 
two  wilb  in  Christ  which  was  allied  to  that  concerning 
his  natures/')  In  accordance  with  Cyrus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria^  the  emperor,  hoping  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  only  one  Divine-human 
energy  {in^ua\  and  of  one  volition  in  ChristX*^)  But 
Sophronius,  an  acute  monk  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  (a.  d.  636),  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  doctrine  was  inadmissible,  since  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  set  forth  by  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  neces- 
sarily implied  that  of  two  wills.C^)  After  several  fruit- 
less attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  the  Monothe- 
lite  doctrine,^'*)  the  sixth  oecumenical  council  of  Constan- 
tinople (a.  d.  680),  with  the  co-operation  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,(^)  adopted  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  and  two 
energies  as  the  orthodox  doctrine,  but  decided  that  the 
human  will  should  always  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
the  Divine.W 

^^  In  this  way  the  controversy  was  removed  from  the  province 
of  pure  metaphysics  to  that  of  Christian  ethics,  and  touched 
upon  qaestions  which  more  properly  belong  to  anthropology. 
Bat  this  did  not  affect  the  thing  itself. 

^  When  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  the  course  of  his  campaign 
against  Persia,  passed  through  Armenia  and  Syria,  he  came  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Monophysite  leaders  of  the  Seve- 
rians  and  Jacobites,  and  induced  Sergius,  the  orthodox  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  give  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  iv  ^sXijAba 
nai  fUa  f M^fio,  or  of  an  Iwfywa  3fard^/x j.  Q/rus  (a  Monophysite) 
whom  the  Emperor  had  appointed  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ef- 
fected, at  a  synod  held  in  that  town,  (a.d.  633,)  a  union  between 
the  different  parties.  The  acts  of  this  synod  are  given  by  ManH, 
Cone.  xi.  p.  564,  ss.,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  Cyrus,  ibid.  p.  561. 

(^  See  Sophronii  Epist.  Synodica,  which  is  given  in  Mansif 
xi  461.  Those  Monophysites  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures,  and  of  only  one  will,  were  quite  as  inconsistent  as 
most  of  the  orthodox  theologians  in  the  Arian  controversy,  who 
held  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  but 
aaerted  the  subordination  of  the  Spirit. 
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<*)  The  (ireek  Emporora  endeavoured  at  first  to  settle  tU 
matter  amicably,  by  the*Ex^s<r/(  [t.  e,  ail  edict  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror IlernrliiiH,  a.  d.  G38,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  agreement 
made  by  the  patrinrcha  for  tlie  preservation  of  ecclesiastical 
union],  and  tho  t6to;  [t.  e.  an  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stanH  II.  A  n.  048,  in  which  the  contending  parties  were  pro- 
hibito<I  to  rcKumo  tlieir  discussions  on  the  doctrine  in  question]. 
Sec  Mattsi,  x.  p.  002.  p.  10*J9,  ss.  Afterwards  Pope  Martin  I. 
and  Maximuswerc  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty  ;  for  farther 
particulars  see  Leander,  Kirchengesch.  iii.  p.  S??^  ss. 

(^'  Pope  llonorius  was  in  favour  of  the  union,  but  his  succes- 
sors Severinus,  and  John  IV.  opposed  it.  The  latter  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  and  Pope  Theodore  excom- 
municated Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  till  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills  and  tufo  energies  was  at  last  adopted  at  the  first  synod 
of  the  Lateran  held  under  Pope  Martin  L  in  the  year  649,  see 
Afatisif  x.  p.  863,  ss. :  Si  quis  secundum  scelerosos  hssreticos 
cum  una  voluntate  et  una  operatione,  qusB  ab  haereticis  impie 
confitetur,  et  duas  voluntates,  pariterque  et  operationes,  hoc  est» 
divinam  et  humanam,  quse  in  ipso  Christo  Deo  in  unitate  salvan- 
tur,  et  a  Sanctis  patribusorthodoxe  in  ipso  prsedicantur,  denegat 
et  rcspuity  condcmnatus  sit.  (Comp.  Gieseler^  1.  c.  §  128,  note 
11.     Miinscher  v.  Colin,  ii.  78,  79.) 

<^^  This  council  was  summoned  by  Constantinus  Pogonatus. 
The  decision  of  the  synod  was  based  upon  the  epistle  of  Pope 
Agatha,  which  was  itself  founded  upon  the  canons  of  the  above 
synod  of  the  Latin  church  (Agathonis  ep.  ad  Imperatores  in 
jMansi,  xi.  233-286) ;  Agatho  expressed  in  it  his  belief  in  duas 
naturalcs  voluntatcs  et  duas  naturales  operationes,  non  contra- 
rias,  nee  adversas,  nee  separatas,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  the 
decision  of  the  council  itself  (see  Mansi^  xi.  631,  ss.  Munscher 
edit,  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  80.     Gieseler,  1.  c.  §  128,  notes  14-17.) 

Alio  f  utfixa;  SfX^ff£/(  fjTot^tXTifJMTa  iv  X^iffrf  xai  duo  ^unxag  Mcyfiaf  a6h 
at^'truf,  dr^iVTUf^  a/isoiaruQ,  dovy^uru^^  xard  riiv  rm  ay!w  wct^ 
ri^ojv  dtdaffxaXiat  Kr,^vrTCfitv.  xai  dvc  f  utf/xa  ^f>.^/u,ara  ou;^u<rf»ayr/a,  /ii) 
yivosTOy  xaSft;^  o/  diJi^iTi  t^r,<Jav  a/^fr/xo/*  dcAX'  ivofitiov  rh  dfr3ftoci»of  aurw 
ScXf;/xa,  xai  fi^  avr/flr/Trov,  tj  dvTivaXantv^  fiaXXot  fih  out  xai  ifT^ucg6fkiHf  rf 

^ittfj  avToZ  xai  ^a>^sinT  ^i>.r,fiari, — Respecting  the  insufliciency  of 
these,  and  the  indcfiniteness  of  the  other  canons  of  the  council, 
see  Darner,  p.  99,  ss.  The  reformers  did  not  recognize  the  deci- 
sions of  this  council.  The  Monothelites  (Pope  Honorins  included) 
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were  condemned.  They  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  sect  in 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  under  the  name  of 
Maronites  (which  was  derived  from  their  leader,  the  Syrian  ab- 
bot Marun,  who  lived  about  the  year  701.)  Com  p.  Neander, 
1.  c.  p.  398. 

§  105. 

PRACTICO-BELIGIOUS  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTOLOGY  DURING 

THIS  PERIOD. 

The  sight  of  these  manifold  controyersies^  in  which 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer  is  made  the  object  of  pas- 
sionate conflicts^  is  certainly  far  from  being  pleasant. 
Still  it  is  cheering  to  see,  how  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
those  times  was  both  supported  by  that  idea  of  the 
Godman,  which  was  above  all  such  strife,  and  how  it 
gave  to  the  doctrine  of  the  one  and  undivided  person  of 
Christ  its  due  import. 

"  All  the  FcUhera  agreed^  <is  it  were  with  one  accord^  that  not 
only  that  limited  importance  is  attached  to  the  person  of  Christy 
which  belongs  to  every  individual  in  history,  but  that  he  stands 
in  an  essential  relation  to  the  wholb  human  race  ;  on  this  ac^ 
count  {done  they  could  make  a  single  individual  the  subject  of 
an  article  of  faith,  and  ascribe  to  him  a  lasting  and  eternal  im- 
portance  relative  to  our  race."    Domer,  1.  c.  p.  78. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
DOCTRINES  RESPECTING  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

§106. 

ON  MAN  IN  GENERAL. 

The  more  distinctly  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  was 
asserted  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  hypos- 
tasis, the  more  necessary  it  became  to  guard  against 
every  thing  which  would  seem  to  favour  the  notion,  that 
die  case  of  man  was  somewhat   analogous   to   that  of 
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Christ.     Hence  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  pre-existenoe 
of  the  human  soul,  which  none  but  Nemesitu  and  Pru- 
dent his  ventured  any  longer  to  defend/*)  was  rejected 
as  erroneous/''^>     Some  writers  still  adhered  to  the  tlieory 
of  Tertullian  respecting  the  propagation  of  the  soul  per 
traducem  ( Traducianism,  comp.  §  55.^,  which  was  in 
one  respect  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sm. 
But  during  the  present  period  another  scheme  came  to 
be   more   generally   adopted,   which    is    known    under 
the  name  of  Creatianism.     Its  advocates  thought  that 
every  human  sonl  was  created  as  such,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain moment  of  time  united  with  the  body,  developing 
itself  in  the  womb.     Others  again  preferred  avoiding  all 
definitions  of  this  kind.^*)    In  the  West  the  threefold  i- 
vision  of  man  (§  54.}  gave  way  to  the  simple  division 
into  body  and  soul,  on  the  mutual  relation  of  which  dif- 
ferent views  obtained  among  the  Fathers  of  the  present 
period. ^^)    Nor  did  they  agree  in  their  opinions  respect- 
ing the  image  of  God,  though  most  of  them  admitted  that 
it  consisted  in  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  in  his 
capacity  of  knowing  God,  and  in  the  authority  wluch  he 
exercises  over  the  irrational  creation.^      There  were 
still  some  who  imagined  that  the  image  was  also  reflect- 
ed in  the  body  of  man ;  but  while  the  Audiani  perverted 
this   notion   in  support  of  gross  anthropomorphism,  O 
others  gave  to  it  a  spiritual  interpretation.     The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  generally  believed;    Lactantm 
however  did  not  regard  it  as  the  natural  property  of  the 
soul,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue.(^) 

^  The  former  did  so  as  philosopher  (de  humana  natura  2,  p. 
76,  ss.  of  the  Oxford  edit.),  the  latter  as  poet  (Cathemerin.  hymn. 
X.  V.  161—168.) 

^  Cone.  Const,  a.  d.  540,  see  Manrif  ix.  p.  396, 88. :  'H  l»xXj|ifti 

^  Lactantius  maintains,  Inst.  iii.  18,  that  the  soul  is  bom  with 
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the  body,  and  distinctly,  opposes  Traducianism,  de  opif.  Dei  ad 
Demetr.  c.  19. :  lUud  quoque  venire  in  qu®stionem  potest,  utrum 
anima  ex  patre,  an  potius  ex  matre,  an  vero  ex  utroque  genere- 
tur.  Nihil  enim  ex  his  tribus  veruro  est,  quia  neque  ex  utro- 
que, neque  ex  alterutro  seruntur  animas.  Corpus  enim  ex  cor- 
poribus  nasci  potest,  quoniam  confertur  aliquid  ex  utroque ;  de 
animis  anima  non  potest,  quia  ex  re  tenui  et  incomprehensibili 
nihil  potest  decedere.  Itaque  serendarum  animarum  ratio  uni 
ac  soli  Deo  subjacet : 

**  Deniqae  coelesti  sumus  omnes  semine  oriundi. 
Omnibus  iUe  idem  pater  est," 
at  ait  Lucretius ;  nam  de  mortalibus  non  potest  quidquam  nisi 
mortale  generarL  Nee  putari  pater  debet,  qui  transfudisse  aut 
inspirasse  animam  de  suo  nuUo  mode  sentit;  nee,  si  sentiat, 
quando  tamen  et  quomodo  id  fiat,  habet  animo  comprehensum. 
£x  quo  apparet,  non  a  parentibus  dari  animas,  sed  ab  uno  eodem- 
que  omnium  Deo  patre,  qui  legem  rationemque  nascendi  tenet 
solus,  siquidem  solus  efficit ;  nam  torreni  parentis  nihil  est,  nisi 
ot  humorem  corporis,  in  quo  est  materia  nascendi,  cum  sensu 
▼oluptatis  emittat  vol  recipiat,  et  citra  hoc  opus  homo  resistit, 
nee  quidquam  amplius  potest ;  ideo  nasci  sibi  filios  optant,  quia 
non  ipsi  faciunt*  Cetera  jam  Dei  sunt  omnia :  scilicet  concep- 
tus  ipse  et  corporis  informatio  et  inspiratio  animse  et  partus  in- 
columis  et  quecunque  deinceps  ad  hominem  conservandum  va- 
lent;  ittius  munus  est,  quod  spiramus,  quod  vivimus,  quod 
▼igemns. — In  opposition  to  Traducianism  he  appeals  to  the  fact, 
that  intelligent  parents  hare  sometimes  stupid  children,  and 
Tice  versa,  which  could  not  well  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars  I — In  accordance  with  this  opinion  Hilary  asserts 
Tract,  in  Ps.  xci.  §  3 :  Quotidie  animarum  origenes  occulta  et 
incognita  nobis  divinsd  virtutis  molitione  procedunt.  Pelagius 
and  the  Semipelagians  Casstan  and  Gennadius  adopted  substan* 
tially  the  same  view,  see  Wiggers,  Augustin  und  Pelagius,  i.  p. 
149,  ii.  p.  354.  Pelagius  taught  (in  Symb.  quoted  by  Mansi,  iv, 
p.  355) :  Animas  a  Deo  dari  credimus,  quas  ab  ipso  factas  dici- 
mus,  anathematizontes  eos,  qui  animas  quasi  partem  divinie  di- 
cunt  esse  substantia ;  Augustine  agreed  with  him  as  far  as  the 
negative  aspect  of  this  proposition  was  concerned.  Retract,  i.  1 : 
(Deus)  animum  non  de  se  ipso  genuit,  sed  de  re  nulla  alia  con- 
didit,  aicat  condidit  corpus  e  terra ;  this  refers,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  creation  of  our  first  parents*    But  Vi^  &v\  x^^x 
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expressly  state,  whether  he  thought  that  the  sonl  was  newly 
created  in  every  case ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declined  to  inyes- 
tigato  this  point :  Nam  quod  attinet  ad  ejus  (animi)  originem, 
qua  fit  ut  sit  in  cor])ore,  utrum  de  ilio  uno  sit,  qui  primum  crea- 
tus  et<t.  quando  factus  est  homo  in  animam  vivam,  an  semper  ita 
fiant  singulis  singuli,  nee  tunc  sciebam  (in  his  treatise  contra 
Acnd'-micos)  nee  adhuc  scio.  Conip.  £p.  140,  (al.  120,)  ad 
Ilonorat.  (T.  ii.  p.  320.) — The  phrase  mentioned  before,  (note 

2.)  :    rriv    -^-j'/riv    6'jydr,(JLiou»yr^n*ai    rtp    ffcu/tari,    which   was   UScd  by 

the  Greek  church,  and  is  also  found  in  the  works  of  Jl^eth 
ihirety  (fab.  h.Tr.  v.  9,  p.  414,)  implies  the  doctrine  com- 
monly called  Creatianism.  Yet  Traducianism  continued  to 
bo  jirofessed  not  only  by  heterodox  writers,  e.  g»  Sunomius 
and  Apollinarisy  but  also  by  some  orthodox  theologians,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Nyssa^  do  hom.  opif.  c.  29.  The  last  directs  oar 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  body  and  soul  belong  essentially  to- 
gether, and  cannot  be  possibly  imagined  to  be  separated  from 

each  other  :  *A)A'  «vi;  o.ro;  roD  a>^^MTou,  roC  hid  '^vyriQ  rtxai  oiijua'^ 
r:^rjri9ijoifro;  iv  aur^,  roS  dt  fri^ou  ffuffn^/^orro;,  etC.  which   he   prOTCS 

by  analogies  drawn  from  nature.  The  views  of  Anastasius  Si' 
naita  on  this  point  are  very  carnal  (Hom.  in  Bandini  monum. 
eccles.  gr.  T.  ii.  p.  54,  in  Muiischer  von  Colin,  i.  p.  332) :  T^  /«» 

(Tw.aa  f  X  rrii  ^uva/xi/a;  yr,;  xai  aifiaroi  au^icrarar  i  di  >|n/;^n  ^a  rii;  ffr^fi;^ 
fliltf^  hta.  rt\o;  ifi^vafifiaroi  ix  roD  dv^starou  i^ruQ  fAtra^dorai.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  Ep.  78,  ad  Marcellin,  (0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  642, 
ap.  Erasm.  ii.  p.  318)  even  maxima  pars  occidentalium  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  ut  quomodo  corpus  ex  corpore,  sic  anima 
nascatur  ex  anima  et  simili  cum  brutis  animantibus  conditions 
subsistat.  But  Jerome  himself  rejects  all  other  systems,  and  de- 
signates Creatianism  as  the  orthodox  doctrine,*  Epist.  ad  Pam- 
mach.  (0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  318,  ap.  Erasm.  ii.  p.  170) :  Quotidie 
Dcus  fabricatur  animas,  cujus  velle  fecisse  est  et  conditor  esse 

non  cessat Noli  dcspicere  bonitatem  figuli  tui,  qui  te  plas- 

mavit  et  fecit  ut  voluit.     Ipse  est  Dei  virtus  et  Dei  sapientia. 


•  Leo  the  Great  likewise  declares  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  (Ep. 
15,  ad  Turrib.  ()|>p.  Quesnel^  p.  229,  quoted  in  MUmcher  ed,  by  voo  Colin, 
p.  331,  note  11 :  Catholica  fides... oxnnem  hominem  in  corporis  et  aninMB  sob- 
fttantiam/bmiart  intra  mater na  viscera  confitetur. 


ON  MAN  IN  GENERAL.  Sll 

[ui  in  utero  ▼irginis  sedificavit  sibi  domam.  The  adyocates  of 
>eatianiam  saw  in  the  birth  of  every  human  being  something 
nalogous  to  the  miracle  of  Christ's  incarnation,  without  iden- 
ifying  the  one  with  the  other  (which  Jerome  would  have  been 
he  last  to  do) ;  those  who  adopted  Traduciauism  were  com- 
pelled to  consider  Christ's  birth  as  an  exception  to  the  rule ; 
»ut  even  this  exception  required  some  restriction  on  account  of 
he  equality  subsisting  between  his  human  nature  and  ours, 
lany  theologians,  therefore,  preferred  obviating  these  difficul- 
ies  by  following  Augustine's  example,  who  pointed  out  the  im- 
ossibility  of  comprehending  the  origin  of  existence.  Thus 
wregory  the  Greats  ^PP-  ^^i*  3^»  ^^  Secundinum  (0pp.  ii.  p. 
70)  says :  Sed  de  hac  re  dulcissima  mihi  tua  caritas  sciat,  quia 
e  origine  animse  inter  sanctos  Patres  requisitio  non  parva  ver- 
ita  est ;  sed  utrum  ipsa  ab  Adam  descenderit,  an  certe  singulis 
etur,  incertum  remansit,  eamque  in  hac  vita  insolubilem  fassi 
mt  esse  qusestionem.  Gravis  enim  est  quaestio,  nee  valet  ab 
omine  comprehend!,  quia  si  de  Adam  substantia  cum  came 
ascitur,  cur  non  etiam  cum  came  moritur  ?  Si  vero  cum  carne 
on  nascitur,  cur  in  ea  carne,  quse  de  Adam  prolata  est,  obligata 
eccatis  tenetur  ?  (he  thus  deduces  Traducianism  from  the  doc- 
ine  of  original  sin,  the  correctness  of  which  he  assumes,  while 
le  latter,  on  the  contrary,  was  generally  inferred  from  the  for- 
er.) 

^  Hilary  of  Poitiers  asserts  in  Matth.  can.  v.  §  8,  that  the 
ml,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  must  always  pre- 
irve  its  corporeal  substance,  because  everything  that  is  created, 
ust  exist  in  some  form  or  other  (in  aliquo  sit  necesse  est.) 
his  sentiment  reminds  us  of  the  notions  of  Tertullian.  But 
sewhere  he  looks  upon  the  soul  as  a  spiritual,  incorporeal 
)ing.  Comp.  in  Ps.  lii.  §  7,  in  cxxix.  §  6,  (nihil  in  se  habens 
irporale,  nihil  terrenum,  nihil  grave,  nihil  caducum.) — Augus- 
ae  frankly  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  relation 

which  the  soul  stands  to  the  body,  de  morib.  eccles.  cath.  c. 
:  Difficile  est  istam  controversiam  dijudicare,  aut  si  ratione 
cile,  oratione  longum  est.    Quemlaborem  ac  moram  suscipere 

subire  non  opus  est.  Sive  enim  utrumque  sive  anima  sola 
.men  hominis  teneat,  non  est  hominis  optimum  quod  optimum 
t  corporis,  sed  quod  aut  corpori  simul  et  animae  aut  soli  animad 
timum  est,  id  est  optimum  hominis. — On  the  psychological 
)W8  of  Augustine  comp.  Schleiermacher,  Geschichte  der  Phi- 
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losophie,  p.  169,  sa.,  on  those  of  CXamKus  Mamerhu  aid 
Boethius,  ibid.  p.  174. — According  to  Gregory  the  Great,  ram 
is  composed  of  body  and  soul  (Mor.  zi?.  c.  15.)  The  prindpil 
qualities  of  tho  soul  are  mens,  anima  et  yirtos,  comp.  Lau^  p. 
370. 

^^  Greff.  Ny88.  in  verba :  faciamus  homineniy  Orat.  1.  0pp.  i. 

p.  143 :    IIof^tfwAif»  ai^^wTov  xar   i/xomb  iifkwi^r  rmiriert^  dwM^p  ««ry 

e  }jtyi^fi,oi  Tw  7a3ca»  di^^nj^.  ^f/iatuMttM  spesks  in  the  samemtn- 
nor,  Orat.  contra  Gent.  §  2.  Cyrill.  Hier.  Cat.  xiv.  10.  The  do- 
minion  over  tho  animals  was  included.     Gregory,  L  c  sap: 

ecou  fj  roS  oi^X"*  ^'^^ot^MC^  ixiiii  rou  0feS  f/xwr.     Comp.  Theodorct  in 

gened.  qusc8t.  20.  Chrys.  horn.  yiii.  in  Genes.  0pp.  ii.  p.  65,  m. 
Aug.  de  catechizandia  rudib.  zvii.  20»  de  genesi  contra  Manich. 
c.  17,  de  Trin.  xii.  2. — The  Semipelagians,  Gennadius  and  Fam9- 
tus,  made  a  distinction  between  inicufo  and  eimilitudo^  see  Wig- 
gera,  ii.  p.  356.  Gregory  the  Great  regards  the  image  of  God 
in  which  man  was  created,  as  soliditas  ingenita  (Mor.  iz.  c.  33^ 
which  was  lost  by  tho  fall  (Mor.  zzix.  c.  10),  see  Lau^  p.  371. 

'^  AudcBus  (Udo),  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  in  Mesopotamia,  a  rigid  and  zealous  ascetic,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  these  errors  through  his  essentially  practical 
tendency.  Comp.  Epiph.  her.  70,  who  speaks  very  mildly  of 
Audseus  and  his  followers :  o5  «  tyrw  va^XKayn.it^p  njc  c/tfriiic, 

dXX'  j^doVara  fM¥  citfriuwir  auro;  rt  %ai  m  d/ia  aurw.     Theodoret  tskos 

the  opposite  view,  hist,  eccles.  iv.  10  (*aii£f  lu^nJc  dtyfiLdrttf)^  comp. 
fab.  hfiBr.  iv.  10.  Schroder.  Diss,  de  hseresi  Audianor.  Marb.  1716. 
4.     JNeander,  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1465,  ss. 

^>  Lact.  Instit.  div.  vii.  5,  (in  Miinecher  von  CoUn,  p.  336, 
comp.  p.  338.)  Nemesius  likewise  (cap.  i.  p.  15,)  accedes  in  this 
point  to  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  Greek  theologians :  'EffpMSki  Sk 

patsty  aXK'  h  /j,t%»toig  ixari^ag  f  6(rsw(,  Ifa  ott  /up  rt%  emfiLamuS^  cUaXmh 
^riffri  9ra^iSi9,  vtPiTiCfi  xal  rajg  aufi^artxaTg  AAfraj3oXa%*  fflb»  di  rdi  rig  4v;^( 

%  107. 

ox  THE  DOCTBINE  OF  SIN  IN  GENERAL. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  sin,  the  generaUy  received 
opinion  was,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  man. 
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and  stands  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  his 
moral  freedom.  Augustine  himself  defended  this  doc- 
trine (at  least  in  his  earlier  writings)/^)  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  Manichsean  notion^  that  evil  is  inherent  in 
matter.  Lactantius,  on  the  contrary^  manifested  a  strong 
leaning  towards  Manichseism  by  designating  the  body  as 
the  seat  and  organ  of  sin.C^)  The  ascetic  practices  then 
so  common  among  Christians^  sufficiently  indicate^  that 
the  church  tacitly  approved  of  this  view.  Athanasius 
regarded  sin  as  something  negative^  and  beUeved  it  to 
consist  in  the  blindness  and  indolence  of  man^  which  pre- 
vent him  from  elevating  himself  to  God.  Similar  (ne- 
gative) definitions  were  given  by  Sasil  the  Great,  and 
Gregory  ofNyssaP)  But  sin  was  most  frequently  look- 
ed upon  as  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  and  rebellion 
against  his  holy  will/^)  analogous  to  the  sin  of  Adam, 
which  was  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  historical  fact 
(contrary  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Origen.)^^) 

^^>  Aug.  de  duab.  animab.  contra  Manich.  §  12  :  CoUigo  nus- 
quam  nisi  in  voluntate  esse  peccatum — de  lib.  arb.  iii.  49  :  Ipsa 
voluntCLB  est  prima  causa  peccandi. — In  many  other  passages  he 
regards  sin  from  the  negative  point  of  view  as  a  conversio  a 
majori  bono  ad  minus  bonum,  dcfectio  ab  eo,  quod  summa  est, 
ad  id,  quod  minus  est,  perversitas  voluntatis  a  summa  substantia 
detortad  in  infimum.  See  the  passages  in  Julius  Mtiller,  die 
Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  i.  p.  340,  ss. 

^*^  Lact.  Inst.  div.  ii.  12,  vi.  13,  de  ira  Dei  15 :  Nemo  esse 
sine  delicto  potest,  quamdiu  indumento  carnis  oneratus  est. 
Cujus  infirmitas  triplici  mode  subjacet  dominio  peccati,  factis, 
dictis,  cogitationibus. 

^^  Athan.  contra  gent.  4.  (0pp.  i.  p.  4)  :  *Orra  hi  iori  rA  xaXcl, 

•Ox  ovra  df  rd  ^uXa*  Sira  hi  ^tifu  rd  xaXd,  xa^oV/  ix  roD  otros  3fou  rd 
Ta^httyfibara  i^W  $\tx  Ztra  hi  rd  xaxSi  XiyUy  xod^r/  ivirtoiai^  au 
S^MTfi^  wx  hm  dMiTfTXatffal'  ibid.  C.  7,  p.  7  :  'On  r^  xaxd?  ou  o-aj^d 
3foD  Mk  if  df^,  wjrt  fg  OL^X^^  yiyottv^  oun  outf/a  rig  i(fTi9  aurou*  d>Jkd 
&9^Mnri  xard  m^tfiy  r^g  roD  xaXou  pavra^tag  iaurofj;  tTttoih  Jjp^arre 
xai  aMMrXdm/y  rd  o6x  Itra  xal  (Zti^  /SouXtvro/.     Comp.  that  which 

followB.     Atbanaaius  traces  the  evil  propensity  of  man  to  iu- 
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dolonce,  C.  3,  p.  3 :  Oi  di  airb^MToi  xaroktytipitainc  rZv  n^iir^^m,  uu 
ox»i;ffa»ri;  ^toi  njv  rourut  x a raXf; >]//»,  rd  syyuTt^tn  /ctfiXXo*  iavrSif  f^^njfav* 

Indolonco  is  connected  with  sonHuality,  because  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  bodily  and  the  visible.  Comp.  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  chapter.  In  the  same  manner  Bcuil  M,  hexaemeron  horn. 
11.  p.  ly,  (i'aris  edit.  10*38.)  eays:  OO  [LVi^  eOdt  o-a^a  eioD  rh  xaxitnif 

^/Md^a/,  6&rf  ^ap  ^   tjuii  3a»ar6»  /fvi^,  ouri  o  ffxorof  ^wro;  ftfr/v  a«;^n,  tun 

^    »6(ro;  'lyiia;  CT,fjLic\tiyi; r/  oui*   fa/u,iv;    or/   xaxoi*  fVr/t  tu;^/  6usia 

^fiu^a  xa/  ifi-^Myjb;,  aWd  dtd'^ifftg  h  4^^Xf^  f>airr/w;  fp^o;;ffa  c^^;  a^cHi  dia 
ri;»  d?i    rc'j   xaXcD    a{roTra;ff<v   roT:    ^cf^j/uii    iyynofiUfi. —  Gregory  of 

Nyfisa  orat.  catechet.  c.  5.  (0pp.  iii.  p.  53) :  KaSaTi^  yd»  n  ifaot; 

xa/  )}  tt^frr,  cr^o;  r^»  xax/av   a^^fffrqxfi'*  o6   ^ap    ctfr/y  aXXqv   xax/a;  ^ficor 

fv^c^trot/,  n  a^irn;  d^ojctuK  Comp.  c.  6.  c.  22.  c.  28.  and  the  dial 
de  aninia  et  rosurroctione. 

^*>  A  more  precise  definition  of  sin  is  given  by  the  theologians 
after  the  time  of  Augustine.  Thus  Gregory  I.  makes  a  distinc* 
tion  between  peccatum  and  delictum  :  Peccatum  est  mala  facere, 
delictum  vero  est  bona  relinquere,  qu8B  summopere  sunt  tenenda. 
Vel  certe  peccatum  in  opere  est,  delictum  in  cogitatione,  Ezech. 
lib.  ii.  hom.  9,  p.  1404.  He  also  distinguishes  between  peccatum 
et  crimen  ;  every  crimen  is  a  peccatum,  but  not  vice  versa.  None 
is  sine  peccato,  but  many  are  sine  crimine  (Tit.  i.  6,  1  Job.  i.  8.) 
The  peccata  only  stain  the  soul,  the  crimina  kill  it,  MoraL  xvi.c. 
12.  The  iniquitas,  impietas,  etc.  arc  also  represented  as  modifi- 
cations of  sin,  Mor.  xi.  42.  xxii.  10.  The  source  ot  all  sin  is 
pride ;  pride  produces  envy,  wrath,  etc.  The  seat  of  sin  is  both 
in  the  soul  and  in  the  body  ;  the  devil  is  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  inducing  man  to  commit  sin  :  comp.  LaUj  p.  379,  ss. 

^^*  Augustine^  however,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  mystic  in* 
terpretation  of  paradise  with  the  historical,  de  civit  Dei  xiii.  21. 
Gregory  the  Great  adopts  the  literal  interpretation,  Mor.  xxxL 
comp.  Lau,  p.  377,  ss.  The  Devil  tempted  our  first  parents  in  a 
threefold  manner,  gula,  vana  gloria,  and  avaritia.  The  attack 
itself  was  fourfold,  by  suggest io,  delectatio  consensus,  and  de- 
fensionis  audacia,  Mor.  iv.  c.  27. 
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§  108. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  SIN,  AND  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
WILL  (ACCORDING  TO  THE  THEOLOGIANS  OF  THE  GREEK 
CHURCH.) 

A,  Hahn,  EphraBm  der  Syrer  liber  die  Willensfreiheit  des  Menschen,  nebst 
den  Theorien  derjenigen  Kirchenlehrer  bis  zu  seiner  Zeit,  welche  hier 
besondere  Beriicksicbtigung  vertlienen.  (in  Illgens  Denkscbrift  der  bist. 
theol.  Gesellscbaft  zu  Leipzig.     Part  2,  Leipz.  1819,  p  30,  ss.) 

Even  those  theologians  who  kept  themselves  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  system,  suppose  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  was  followed  by  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  human  race,  but  restricted  them  (as  the  Fathers  of 
the  preceding  period  had  done)  to  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  and  sometimes 
admitted  that  the  moral  faculties  of  man  had  been  affect- 
ed by  the  fall.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  in  particu- 
lar (to  whom  Augustine  appealed  in  preference  of  all 
others)  thought  that  both  tlie  wDc  and  the  -^uyj^  had  been 
considerably  impaired  by  the  fall,  and  regarded  the  per- 
version of  man's  sentiments  and  its  consequence,  idolatry, 
which  the  writers  previous  to  his  time  had  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  demons,  as  the  effect  of  the  first  sin. 
But  he  was  far  from  asserting  the  total  depravity  of 
mankind,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the  free  will.(')  On  the 
contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  con- 
tinued to  be  distinctly  maintained  by  the  Greek  church.  (2) 
Athanasius  himself,  commonly  called  the  father  of  ortho- 
doxy, maintained  in  the  strongest  terms  that  man  has  the 
ability  of  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  and  was  so 
far  from  believing  in  the  general  corruption  of  mankind, 
as  to  look  upon  several  individuals,  who  lived  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  righteous.C^)  Cyrill  ofje-- 
Tvsalem  also  assumed  that  men  are  born  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence, and  that  a  free  agent  alone  can  commit  sin. 
Similar  views  were  entertained  by  E'phraim  the  StjTxan, 
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Gregory  ofNyssa^  Basil  the  Great,  and  others/*)  Chry- 
sostotHy  whose  whole  tendency  was  of  a  practico-moral 
kind,  brought  the  liberty  of  man  and  his  moral  self-de- 
torniination  most  distinctly  forward^  and  passed  a  seTere 
censure  upon  those  who  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  own 
immoralities  by  ascribing  the  origin  of  sin  to  the  &11  of 
Adam/^) 

.  <'»  Orat.  xxxviii.  12,  p.  670.  xliv.  4,  p.  837-  idw.  25,  p.  275. 
xix.  13,  p.  372.  Carmen,  iy.  v.  98.  and  other  passages  qnoted  bj 
Ultmann,  p.  421,  ss.  Comp.  especiallj  the  interesting  parallel 
which  is  there  drawn  between  Gregory  and  Augustine  as  well 
as  between  the  expressions  of  the  former  in  the  original,  and 
the  (corrupt)  translation  of  the  latter.  "  Gregory  by  no  mecuu 
taught  the  doctrines  ajierwarda  propounded  by  Pelagiue  and 
his  /olloufers ;  but  if  all  his  sentiments  be  duly  considered^  it 
will  be  found  that  he  is  far  more  of  a  Pelagian  than  of  an  Au' 
gustinian,"     UUniann,  I.  c.  p.  446. 

(^  According  to  Methodius  (in  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  234,  p.  295), 
man  does  not  possess  the  power  either  of  having  desires, 
or  of  not  liaving  them  (it^u/^tt^ou  jj  /bb^  ii^u/MT^eu),  but  he  is  at 
Uberty  either  to  gratify  (xs^^^)  them,  or  not.      Comp.  Nemm. 

de  nat.  hom.  C.  41  :  lla^a  ro/»u»  &¥dyx%  ro»  i;i^o»ra  rh  /SovXiufodou  xai 
ftfSa/. 

<^^  Athan.  contra  gent.  c.  2,  p.  2 :  '£$  ^tX^€  f^*  *^*  ^*  xax/o,  9uik 

yd^  cvdi  ivv  h  r^Tg  ayioig  serity  ou6*  o>«.ft»;  xar  aunvg  uv^doj^ts  aur^.  cf.  COn* 

tra  Arian.  or.  3.  (4.)  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  582,  83  :  ntX/.©/  yd^  eS?  uyw  yt- 
yivaat  xaSa^oi  ^dffr,g  d/MCPr/a;.  (He  alludes  to  Jeremiah  and  John 
the  baptist :  but  they  cannot  properly  be  called  TeX>^/.)  Ne?er- 
theless  death  has  reigned  even  over  them,  who  have  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  (Rom.  y.  14.) 

(*'  Cyr,  Cat.  i?.  19  :  'fiX^oim;  s/;  rovdi  r&f  x69/Uf  dvayt^a^nyrM,  fvr  i% 
w^oat^istui  d/ia^Td¥(ifi,f¥,  21  :  Ai/Tt^cu6i6g  isrsf  i  "^v^it  xo/  •  diajSftXos  ri 
fitv  IfToSdWtiv  dvtarar  rb  di  xal  dmyxdooi  Ta^d  «ve^Mc/j»tAp  tbx  i;^ 
r>j\  fgoutf/ttK.  Cat.  xvi.  23  :  K/  ya^  ng  dPXtvrw  fui  xarogioDrai  nfc 
p^a^/roc,  /tii  /lififsff^o^  rfi  cvEu/toc^/,  dXXd  rp   iaurw  diTisrk^    (Ouduii 

Comm.  p.  461 — 464,  attempted  in  vain  to  contest  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  catecheses  which  are  favourable  to  Semi- 
pelagianism.)  Concerning  Ephraim,  see  the  above  dissertation. 
Basil  the  Great  delivered  a  discourse  ^^i  f'oD  aOngtv^/Mi^  the  aa- 
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ihenticity  of  which  was  rejected  by  Gamier  (T.  li.  p.  xxvi.), 
but  in  modem  times  again  defended  by  Pelt  and  Rheinwald 
(Homiliarium  patrist.  i.  2,  p.  192.)  Though  he  admitted  the 
depravity  of  mankind,  he  asserted  that  human  liberty  and  Di- 
Tine  grace  must  co-operate.  Comp.  also  the  Hom.  de  Spir.  S. 
and  Khse,  1.  c.  p.  59,  ss.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  supposed  a 
universal  tendency  to  sin  (de  orat.  dom.  Or.  v.  0pp.  i.  p.  751, 
88.),  but  he  did  not  believe  in  the  sinful  state  of  infants;  Orat. 
de  infantibus  qui  prsemature  abripiuntur  (0pp.  iii.  p.  317,  ss.) 

^^  See  hom.  in  ep.  ad  Rom.  xvi.  p.  241 ;  in  ep.  ad  Hebr.  hom. 
xii.  p.  805.  D  ;  in  evang.  Joh.  hom.  xvii.  p.  115  C  ;  in  i.  epist. 
ad  Cor.  hom.  ii.  p.  514,  D  ;  in  Ps.  1.  hom.  ii.  (0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  869, 
D ;)  all  of  which  are  quoted  by  Miinscher  von  Colin,  i.  p.  363,  ss. 
in  ep.  ad.  Phil.  hom.  i.  "  Chrysostom  was  so  zealous  for  the  pro- 
motion of  true  morality,  that  lie  must  have  considered  it  a  point  of 
special  importance  to  deprive  men  of  every  ground  of  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  moral  efforts.  His  practical  sphere  of  labour 
in  the  cities  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople^  gave  a  still 
greater  impulse  to  this  tendency.  For  in  these  large  capitals 
he  met  with  many  who  sought  to  attribute  their  want  of  Christian 
activity  to  the  defects  of  human  nature,  and  the  power  of  Satan 
or  of  fate.*'  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  iii.  2,  p.  1369.  70. 
Comp.  his  Chrysostomusy  i.  p.  51,  p.  283,  ss.  But  Chry- 
sostom  urged  quite  as  strongly  the  existence  of  depravity  in  op- 
position to  a  false  moral  pride.  Hom.  vi.  Montf.  T.  12,  in 
Neander^  Chrysostomus,  ii.  p.  36,  37.  Comp.  Wiggers^  i.  p. 
442. 

§  109. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGIANS  PEHiTIOUS  TO 
THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTINE,  AND  OF  AUGUSTINE  HIMSELF 
PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROYERST. 

During  this  period,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding, 
the  theologians  of  the  Western  church  were  more  fa- 
vourable than  those  of  the  Eastern,  to  the  Augustine 
doctrine.  Hilary  and  Ambrose  taught  the  propagation 
of  sin  by  birth ;  Ambrose  appealed  especially  to  Ps.  li. 
5,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  without 
determining  to  what  extent  every  individual  shares  in 
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tlicj  coininon  guilt/' )  Nevertheless,  neither  of  them  ex- 
cludocl  the  lihertv  of  man  from  the  work  of  moral  refer- 
mat  ion  .(''^)  Thus  Augustine  himself,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  ]iU  litV,  <lefen<led  human  freedom  in  opposition  to  the 
Manich;i»ans.(^> 

<»>  Hilar,  tract,  in  P«.  Iviii.  p.  129 ;  in  Ps.  cxviii.  lift  22,  p.  366. 
(),  and  some  otiior  pasHafros  (in  Munsher  von  Colin,  p.  354.) 
Ambrose^  Apol.  l)«ivid.  c.  11.  0pp.  i.  p.  846:  Antequam  nascamor, 
maculainur  conta^io,  et  ante  usurani  lucia,  originis  ipsius  exci- 
pimuH  injuriam;  in  iniquitato  concipimur :  non  cxpre^ait  utrum 
parontum.  an  nostra.  Et  in  dclictis generat  unumquemqae ma- 
ter 8ua :  noc  iiic  declaravit  utrum  in  delictis  suis  mater  pariat 
an  jam  Hint  et  aliqua  delicta  nasccntis.  Sad  vide,  ne  utnimqne 
intelligcndiini  8it.  Ncc  conceptus  iniquitatia  ezsors  est,  quo- 
niam  et  parontes  non  carent  lapsu.  Et  si  nee  uniuts  diei  infana 
sine  peccato  est,  multo  magin  nee  illi  materni  eonceptus  dies  sine 
peccato  Hunt.  Concipimur  ergo  in  peccato  parentum  et  in  de- 
lictis  eorum  naHcimur.  Sed  et  ipse  partus  habet  contagia  sua, 
nee  unum  tantummodo  habet  ipsa  natura  contagiuni.  Comp.  de 
pccnit.  i.  3.  Opp.  3,  p.  498:  Omnes  homines  sub  peccato  na«ci- 
mur,  quorum  ipse  ortus  in  vitio  est,  sicut  habes  lectum,  dicente 
David  :  Ecce  enim  in  iniquitatibus  eonceptus  sum  et  in  delictis 
peperit  me  mater  mea, — In  Ev.  Luke  i.  17.  Opp.  i.  p.  737.  Epp. 
Class,  ii.  Opp.  iii.  p.  1190,  and  some  other  passages  (in  MuO' 
scher  von  Colin,  p.  355.) 

^^)  Hilar.  Tract  in  Psalm  cxviii.  lit.  15,  p.  329 :  Est  quidem 
in  fide  manendi  a  Deo  munus,  sed  indpiendi  a  nobis  oriyo  est. 
Et  voluntas  nostra  hoc  proprium  ex  se  habere  debet,  nt  velit 
Dous  inci]1tenti  incrementum  dabit,  quia  consummationem  per 
se  infirmitas  nostra  non  obtinet,  meritum  tamen  adipiscendiB 
consummationis  est  ex  initio  voluntatis. 

(^'  De  gen.  contra  Manich.  ii.  43,  (c.  29) :  Nos  dicimus  nnlli 
naturae  noccre  peccata  nisi  sua;  nos  dicimus,  nullum  malum  esse 
nnturali,  sed  omnes  naturas  bonas  esse. — De  lib.  arb.  iii.  50,  (c. 
17) :  Aut  enim  et  ipsa  voluntas  est  et  a  radice  ista  voluntatis  non 
rcceditur,  aut  non  est  voluntas,  et  peccatum  nullum  habet. 
Aut  igitur  ipsa  voluntas  est  prima  causa  peccandi,  aut  nuUam 
peccatum  est  prima  causa  peccandi.  Non  est,  cui  recte  impnte- 
tur  peccatum,  nisi  peccanti.    Non  est  ergo,  cui  recte  imputeturt 
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nisi  Tolenti....Qu8ecQnque  ista  causa  est  voluntatis:  si  non  ei 
potest  resistiy  sine  peccato  ei  ceditur;  si  autem  potest,  non  ei 
cedatur  et  non  peccabitur.  An  forte  fallit  incauturo  ?  Ergo 
caveat  ne  fallatur.  An  tanta  fallacia  est  ut  caveri  omnino  non 
possit?  si  ita  est,  nulla  peccata  sunt:  quis  enim  pcccat  in  co 
quod  nullo  modo  caveri  potest  ?  Pcccatur  autem ;  caveri  igi- 
tur  potest.  Comp.  de  duab.  animab.  contra  Manich.  12,  and 
with  it  the  retractationes  of  the  different  passages ;  also  de  nat. 
et  grat.  80,  (c.  67.) 

§  110. 

THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSY. 

*  Wiggert^  O,  F,^  Versuch  einer  pragmatischen  Darstellung  des  Augus- 
tinisrous  and  Pelagianismns,  Berlin  1621.  Hamburgh,  1833,  it.  8. 
"fLenizen^  J,  A,^  de  Pelngrianorum  doctrinse  principiis,  Colon,  ad  Rhen. 
1833.  8.     J.  L,  Jacobij  die  Lebredes  Pelagius,  Lpz.  1842. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  Cfe- 
lestius  and  Pelagius  (Brito,  Morgan?)  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  West.^^)  The  views  by  which  they  were 
induced  to  deny  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  were 
partly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  hitherto  enter- 
tained by  the  theologians  of  the  Greek  church,  but  part- 
ly carried  to  a  much  greater  length.  Some  of  the  pro- 
positions on  the  ground  of  which  the  presbyter  PauUnus 
accused  Celestius  at  the  synod  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  412), 
had  been  previously  defended  by  orthodox  theologians ; 
others  were  directly  opposed  both  to  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  (and  especially  that  of  Paul),  and  the  general 
belief  of  the  church,  and  thus  threatened  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  gospel.(2)  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
decide  how  far  the  views  of  Pelagius  accorded  with  these 
assertions,  since  he  expressed  himself  very  cautiously.  ^^) 
But  it  is  certain  that  what  is  commonly  called  Pelagian- 
ism  does  not  so  much  represent  single  notions  of  a  single 
individual^  as  a  complete  moral  and  religioxAs  system^  which 
formed  a  decided  contrast  to  Augustinism.     The  former 
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was  in  so  far  overcome  by  the  latter^  as  in  consequence 
of  the  turn  M'liich  the  controversy  took,  and  of  the  great 
authority  of  Augustine  in  the  West,  his  doctrine  gained 
tlio  victory  over  tliat  of  Pelagius.  (*)  The  followers  of 
Pi*la<i;ius  formed  not  a  sect  properly  so  called.  But 
Pehigicinism,  though  condemned,  lost  none  of  its  advo- 
cates, especially  :is  but  few  could  fully  enter  into  all  the 
conscqu(Mic(*s  of  the  Augustinian  system,  and  find  in 
them  real  inward  satisfaction.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  examine  more  fully  the  subject  before  us,  to 
divide  the  subject  matter  of  controversy  into  three  lead- 
ing sections,  viz.  1.  Sin ;  2.  Grace  and  Liberty ;  and,  3. 
Predestination. 

(^)  On  the  personal  character  and  history  of  Cclestius  and 
Pela^iu8,  see  Wiggers^  p.  33,  ss. 

^^>  The  G  or  7  capitula  (the  numbers  vary  according  as  the 
several  propositions  are  separated,  or  joined  together)  are  pre- 
served by  Augustine  de  gestis  Pelagii,  cap.  11,  (comp.  de  peo- 
cato  original!,  2,  3,  4,  11,  c.  2-10),  as  well  as  in  the  two  com- 
monitoria  of  Marius  Mercator^  [comp.  Gieseler,  §  87,  note  4.] 
They  arc  the  following  (comp.  Wiggers,  i.  p.  60)  : 

1.  Adam  was  created  mortal,  so  that  he  would  have  died, 
whether  he  had  sinned  or  not ; 

2.  Adam's  sin  has  only  affected  himself,  and  not  the  human 
race; 

3.  New-born  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 
was  previous  to  the  fall  (ante  praevaricationem) ; 

4.  The  whole  human  race  dies  neither  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  death,  nor  of  his  transgression;  nor  does  it  rise 
from  the  dead  in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection ; 

5.  Infants  obtain  eternal  life,  though  they  should  not  be  bap- 
tized ; 

6.  The  law  is  as  good  a  means  of  salvation  (lex  sic  mittit  ad 
rognum  ccclorum),  as  the  gospel ; 

7.  There  were  some  men,  even  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  who  did  not  commit  sin. 

If  we  compare  these  propositions  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
earlier  theologians,  we  find,  that  the  third  was  held  by  some  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  (e.  g.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of 
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Alexandria,  see  abore,  §  62,  note  1) ;  that  the  fifth  was  subHtan- 
tially  the  same  with  that  defended  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzuin 
and  othera,  tii.  that  unbaptized  children  are  not  condemned  on 
aceoant  of  their  not  being  baptized  (comp.  §  72) ;  and  that  even 
the  aeventh,  however  heterodox  it  may  appear,  does  not  stand 
quite  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  father  of  orthodoxy  himself  made 
a  similar  assertion  (§  108,  note  3.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
two  and  the  fourth  propositions,  in  which  all  connection  betwen 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity,  and  its  effects  even 
in  relation  to  the  mortality  of  the  body,  are  denied,  would  have 
been  condemned  by  the  earlier  theologians.  But  none  appears 
80  heretical,  so  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
Oospel,  as  the  sixth.  And,  lastly,  the  denial  of  the  connection 
subsisting  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  ours  (in  the 
fourth  proposition),  must  have  offended  those  who  believed  in 
the  anion  of  Christians  with  Christ;  it  may,  however,  be  asked, 
Whether  some  of  these  extreme  views  are  more  than  the  conse- 
quences which  CelestiuB  was  compelled  to  infer  from  his  pre- 
mises by  the  opposition  he  met  with?  See  Neander^  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1219. 

^'  Augustine  perceives  no  other  difference  between  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  (de  pecc.  orig.  c.  12.)  than  that  the  latter  was 
more  open,  the  former  more  guarded,  the  latter  more  ob- 
stinate, the  former  more  deceitful,  or,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  latter  was  more  straight-forward  (liberior)  the  former  more 
eunning  (astutior.)  Prosper  of  Aquitania  calls  him  therefore 
coluber  Britannus  (in  his  poem  de  ingratis,  append.  67. — comp. 
Wigffers,  p.  40.) — Neander^  (Chrysostomus,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.) 
judges  more  mildly  of  him :  *'  Pelagius  is  deserving  of  our  es^ 
item  en  (recount  q/  Ms  honest  zeal  for  the  promotion  of^norality  ; 
his  object  was  to  combat  the  same  perverse  antichristian  tendency 
which  Augustine  opposed.  But  he  was  wrong  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  sought  to  attain  his  obfect^"  etc.  Comp.  Kirchenges- 
chichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1195,  ss.  *^  For  aught  we  know  from  his  writ- 
ingSf  he  was  a  clear-headed,  intelligent  man,  who  possessed  far 
more  of  a  serious  and  moral  turn  of  mind^  than  of  that  disposi- 
tion which  finds  itself  compelled  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  tlu 
mind  and  of  the  spirit,  and  to  bring  to  light  hidden  things,''  p. 
1199. 

i*>  The  Principal  Points  in  the  External  History  of  the 
CoNTBOVBRSY  ARE:  The  condemnation  of  the  doctruvQ  ol  \^^a<- 

Y 
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giuH  at  Cartilage  a.  i>.  412.  He  rcpaire  to  Paleatiue,  where  Jtrowi 
bccoinCH  one  of  his  most  zealous  opponents^  and,  conjointly  with 
Paulna  Orosiun^  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  accuses  him  at  a  synod 
hold  at  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  415.)  under  JbAn,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
John,  however,  did  not  pronounce  his  condemnation,  but  report- 
ed the  whole  niattc^r  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome. — Synod  at 
Diospolis  (Lydda),  under  Euloyius  of  Csesarea.  The  plaintiffi 
were  Ileros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aiz.  Acquittal  of  Peli- 
gius.  Dissatisfaction  of  Jerome  with  the  decisions  of  this 
synod  (Synodus  miserahilis !) — Under  Zosimus,  the  successor  of 
Innocent,  Pelagius  and  Celestius  entertain  new  hopes. — Synod 
of  the  North- African  bishops  at  Carthage  a.  d.  418,  and  condem- 
nation of  Pelagius. — The  £mperor  Houorius  decides  the  con- 
troversy.— Zosimus  is  induced  to  change  his  views,  and  pab- 
lishes  his  Epistola  tractoria,  in  which  the  Pelagian  doctrine  i« 
condemned.  Jitlian,  bishop  of  Eclanum  in  Apulia,  undertakes 
to  defend  Pelagianism  (respecting  him  see  Wiggers^  i.  p.  43,  ss.) 
— He  was  anathematized  at  the  synod  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431.)» 
in  connection  with  Nestorius  (was  it  merely  accidental  that  they 
were  condemned  in  common  ?)  Still  the  system  of  Augustine 
was  not  recognized  in  the  East. 

i  111. 

FIKST  POINT  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

Sin. — Original  Sin  and  its  Consequences. 

IPtiyne^  O.,  The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.     Load.  1846.     Ltect.  V. 

Knapp^  1.  e.  p.  404,  88.] 

Pelagius,  from  a  speculative^  and  especially  ethical 
point  of  view,  regarded  every  human  being  as  a  moral 
agent  who  is  complete  in  himself,  and  separate  from  all 
others.  Hence  sin  would  necessarily  appear  to  him  as 
the  free  act  of  the  individual,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there 
could  be  no  other  connection  between  the  sin  of  the  one 
(Adam),  and  the  sin  of  the  many  (his  posterity),  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  example,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  voluntary  imitation  on  the  other.  Every  infant  is 
accordingly  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam  was 
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prior  to  the  fall.  Neither  sin  nor  virtue  is  inherent,  but 
the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  developes  itself,  when  man 
comes  to  make  use  of  his  liberty,  for  which  he  himself  is 
alone  responsible.(^)  AiytisHne,  on  the  contrary,  resting 
his  system  on  more  profound  conceptions,  which,  how- 
erer^  might  easily  prevent  a  clear  insight  into  the  moral 
relations  of  man,  considered  the  human  race  as  a  concrete 
totality.  With  a  predominant  bias  towards  religion,  he 
directed  his  attention  more  to  the  inner  and  permanent 
state  of  the  soul,  and  its  absolute  relation  to  God,  than 
to  the  passing  and  external  action  of  the  individual. 
This  tendency,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  his  own  heart 
and  life,  led  him  to  suppose  a  mysterious  connection  sub- 
sisting between  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  the  sin 
of  aU  men — a  connection  which  loses  itself  in  the  dim 
beginnings  of  nature  no  less  than  of  history.  Mere  sup- 
positions, however,  did  not  satisfy  his  mind ;  but,  carrying 
out  his  system  in  all  its  logical  consequences,  and  apply- 
ing a  false  exegesis  to  certain  passages,  he  laid  down 
the  following  rigid  proposition  as  his  doctrine  :  "  A$ 
all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  thexj  are  justly  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  God  because  of  this  hereditary  sin  and 
guUt  ofsinr^^) 

<^^  Pelag.  lib.  1.  de  lib.  arb.  in  Aug.  de  pecc.  orig.  c.  13: 
Omne  bonam  ac  malum,  quo  vel  laudabiles,  vel  vituperabiles 
Bumus,  non  nobiscum  oritur,  sed  agitur  a  nobis :  capaees 
enim  ntriusque  rei^  non  pleni  nascimur,  ct  ut  sine  virtute 
ita  at  sine  vitio  procreamur,  atque  ante  actionem  proprisB 
voluntatis  id  solum  in  homine  est,  quod  Deus  condidit;  ho 
even  admits  the  preponderance  of  good  in  man,  when  he 
(according  to  August,  de  nat.  ot  gr.  c.  21,)  speaks  of  a  naturalis 
qwEdam  sanctitcu,  which  dwells  in  man,  and  keeps  watch  in 
the  castle  of  the  soul  over  good  and  evil.,  and  by  which  he  means 
conscience.  Comp.  Julian  (quoted  by  August,  in  Op.  imp.  i. 
105):  lllud  quod  esse  peccatum  ratio  demonstrat,  inveniri 
nequit  in  seminibus.  122 :  Nemo  naturaliter  malus  est :  sod 
qoicunqoe  reus  est,  moribus,  non  exordiis  accusatur,    Qtlk»t 
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passagoci  will  be  found  in  Aluntcher,  ed.  by  yon  Colin,  i.  p.  375, 
88.  Comp.  Wiggere,  p.  91,  as.  Augustine  himself  protested 
against  the  expression  poccatum  naturae,  or  peccatum  natunle, 
which  the  Pelagians  imputed  to  h^m,  and  always  returned  to  the 
use  of  the  phrase  peccatum  originale.  The  Pelagians  considered 
bodily  death  not  as  ti)o  effect  of  the  first  sin,  but  as  a  phyncd 
necessity,  though  Pelagius  himself  conceded  at  the  synod  of 
Diospolis,  that  the  death  of  Adam  was  a  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him,  but  only  upon  him.  Aug.  de  nat.  et  gr.  21,  (c  19.) 
Op.  inip.  i.  07  ;  vi.  27,  30. 

'^  A  list  of  the  works  in  which  Augustine  combated  the  Peb- 
gians,  will  be  found  in  Munscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  373.    The 
passages  bearing  on  this  question,  which  can  be  understood, 
however,  only  in  their  own  connection,  are  also  given  there,  p. 
377,  ss.    (Comp.  de  Pecc.  mer.  i.  2,  4,  21 ;  opus  imp.  vi.  30;  de 
peoc.  mer.  ii  10  ;  de  nupt.  et  concup.  i.  27,  ii.  57-59 ;  op.  imp.  L 
47  ;  de  nupt.  et  concup.  i.  26 ;  de  pecc.  orig.  36  ;  de  con.  et  grat 
28.     In  support  of  his  views  he  appealed  to  infant  baptism :  de 
pecc.  mer.  i.  39,  iii.  7  ;  contra  Jul.  vi.  6 ;  de  pecc.  mer.  i.  21 ; 
enchirid.  93 ;  to  the  formulas  of  exorcism  :  de  pecc.  orig.  45 ;  and 
principally  to  Rom.  v.  12.)  Wiggers,  p.  99,  ss.     On  Auguitinii 
interpretation  of  Rom.  v.  12,  (in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt,  Vulg.) 
see  Op.  imp.  ii.  47»  ss.,  66,  contra  duas  Epp.  Pel.  iv.  7,  (c.  4;) 
Julian,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  following  explanation:  j» 
jtu>  omnes  peccaverunt  nihil  aliud  indicat,  quam :  quia  omnei 
peccaverunt.   Augustine's  exposition  was  confirmed  by  the  synod 
of  Carthage  (▲.  d.  418.)     Comp.  MUnacher  von  CdUn,  p.  381, 
382.    But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ascribe  the  whole  theory 
of  Augustine  to  this  exegetical  error :  very  different  causes  gave 
rise  to  that  theory,  viz.  1.  His  own  disposition,  moulded  by  the 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  his  external  and  internal 
life ;  2.  Perhaps  some  remnants  of  his  former  Manich»an  no- 
tions, of  which  he  might  be  unconscious  himself,  e.  g.  that  of 
the  defiling  element  of  the  concupiscentia,  Ubido  in  the  act  of 
generation  ;  3.  His  realistic  mode  of  thinking,  which  led  him  to 
confound  the  abstract  with  the  concrete,  and  to  consider  the  in- 
dividual as  a  transitory  and  perishing  part  of  the  whole  (maaea 
perditionis.)     In  connection  with  this  modo  of  thinking  another 
cause  might  be,  4.  his  notions  of  the  church  as  a  living  organ- 
ism, and  of  the  effects  of  infant  baptism ;   5.  the  opposition 
which  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  Pelagianism,  which  threat- 
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ened  to  destroy  the  true  nature  of  Christianity. — Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine,  not  only  was  physical  death  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  but  he  looked  upon 
criginal  rin  itself  <u  being  in  some  sense  a  punishmevU  of  tlie 
Jirst  transgression^  though  it  was  also  a  real  sin  (God  punishes 
sin  by  sin),  and  can  therefore  be  imputed  to  every  individual. 
But  it  is  on  this  very  point,  viz.  the  imputation  of  original  sin, 
that  his  views  differed  from  all  former  opinions,  however  strict 
they  were.  He  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of 
ManichsBism  (in  opposition  to  Julian)  by  designating  sin  not  a 
substance,  but  a  vitium,  a  languor;  he  even  charged  his  op- 
ponent with  Manichasism.— Respecting  his  views  of  the  insigni- 
ficant remnant  (lineamenta  extrema)  of  the  Divine  image  left  in 
man,  and  of  the  virtues  of  pagans,  see  Wiggers^  p.  119,  note. 

J  112. 

SECOND  POINT  OP  CONTROVERSY. 

Liberty  and  Grace, 

Pelagius  admitted,  that  man  in  his  moral  efforts  stands 
in  need  of  the  Divine  aid,  and  therefore  spoke  of  the 
grace  of  Grod  as  assisting  the  imperfections  of  man  by  a 
variety  of  means.t*)  He  supposed,  however,  that  this 
grace  of  God  is  something  external,  and  added  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  free  will  of  man ;  it  must  even 
be  deserved  by  virtuous  inclinations.^^)  Augustine,  on 
the  other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as  the  creative  principle 
of  life,  which  produces  out  of  itself  the  liberty  of  the 
will,  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the  natural  man.  In  the 
power  of  the  natural  man  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  to  which  great  importance  was  attached  by  Pelagius, 
as  well  as  by  the  earlier  church,  he  saw  only  a  liberty  to 
do  evil,  since  the  regenerate  man  alone  can  will  good.(^> 

^^  Concerning  this  point  Pelagius  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows (in  August,  de  grat.  c.  5)  :  Prime  loco  posse  statuimus,  se- 
eoiido  veUe,  tertio  esse.  Posse  in  natura,  velle  in  arbitrio^  esse 
in  affectu  looamus.    Primum  illud,  t.  e,  posse,  ad  Dexxm  \kTQ\kTv^ 
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pcrtinet.  4|ui  illiid  creatura;  »um  contulit ;  dao  vcro  reliqaa,  Le. 
vcllc  ot  0880,  ad  hoinincm  referenda  aunt,  quia  de  arbitrii  fonte 
doseendunt.  Ergo  in  voluntate  et  opere  laus  hominis  eat,  immo 
et  hoininin  ct  Dei,  qui  ipsius  Yoluntatia  et  operia  poaaibititatem 
dodit,  quique  ip8am  poBsibilitatem  gratise  au89  adjuvat  semper 
annilio.  Quod  Yoro  potest  homo  Telle  bonum  atque  perficere, 
8oliu8  Doi  o»t.  Ilcncc  man  also  owea  to  God,  that  he  can  will, 
0.  18  :  HubemuB  autem  poasibilitatem  a  Deo  inaitam,  velutquan- 
dani,  ut  ita  dicam,  radicem  fructiferam  atque  fecundnm,  etc. 
Tiio  freedom  of  the  will  is  common  to  Jewa,  Gentilea,  and 
Christians ;  grace^  according  to  Pelagius  himself,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  Christianity.  Pelagius  also  rejected  the  proposition 
of  Celostius,  '*  gratiam  Dei  non  ad  singulos  actua  dari.'*  [3/ua- 
9cher  von  Colin,  i.  p.  386.] 

^'  Pelagius  considered  as  means  of  grace  especially  the  doC' 
trine  (as  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will),  the  promises,  and 
trials  (to  which  belong  the  wiles  of  Satan) ;  but  Julian  strongly 
denied,  that  the  will  of  man  is  thus  created  by  them  (fabricetor, 
condatur) ;  he  sees  in  them  nothing  but  an  adjutorium  of  the 
undisturbed  free  will.  Comp.  Aug.  de  grat.  Chr.  c.  8.  Op.  imp. 
i.  94,  95.     iMunscher,  1.  c.  p.  387,  88.] 

^^  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  maintains :  Non  lege  atque  doe- 
trina  insonante  forinsecus,  sed  interna  et  occulta,  mirabiU  ao 
ineffabili  potestate  operari  Deum  in  cordibus  hominum  non  solum 
veras  revelationes,  sed  bonaa  etiam  voluntates  (de  grat.  Chr.  24.) 
He  recognizes  in  the  grace  of  God  an  inspiratio  dilectionia,  and 
considers  it  as  the  source  of  every  thing.  Nolentem  pr»venit| 
ut  velit,  volcntem  subsequitur,  ne  frustra  velit  (Enohir.  c.  32.) — 
He  understands  by  freedom  to  be  free  from  sin,  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil.  The  same  view  is  expressed  in  his  treatise  de  dvit. 
Dei  xiv.  11,  which  was  not  a  controversial  writing:  Arbitrium 
igitur  voluntatis  tunc  est  vere  liberum,  cum  vitiia  peccatiaqne 
non  scrvit.  Tale  datum  est  a  Deo :  quod  amisaum  proprio  vitio, 
nisi  a  quo  pari  potuit,  reddi  non  potest.  Unde  Veritas  didt : 
Si  V08  Filius  liheravit,  tunc  vere  liberi  eritis,  Idqae  ipsum  est 
autem,  ac  si  diceret :  si  vos  Filius  salvos  feoerit,  tunc  vere  salri 
eritis.  Inde  quippe  liberator,  unde  salvator.  Comp.  contra  dnas 
epp.  Pel.  i.  2.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  will  itself  is  in  a  state  of  health ;  ita  state  of  health  de- 
pends on  its  subjection  to  the  Divine  mercy  and  grace.     Contra 
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Jul.  c.  8,  he  calls  the  huinaii  will  servum  proprifls  voluntatis  ar- 
bitrium. — Sueh  expressions  were  so  much  misused  by  the  monks 
of  Admmetam  (about  the  year  426),  that  Augustine  himself  was 
compelled  to  oppose  them  (especially  in  his  treatise  de  correp- 
tione  de  gratia) ;  on  the  whole,  he  himself  frequently  appealed 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  the  will  of  man  (see  the  next 
f )  [For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  Augustine's  views  re- 
specting grace  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  see  Miimcher  ed. 
by  von  CoUn,  i.  §  93,  and  p.  388-398,  where  further  passages 
are  quoted.] 

§  113. 

THIRD  POINT  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

Predestination. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Augustine  held  the  doctrine 
of  hereditary  depravity,  the  gnilt  of  which  man  has  him- 
self incurred,  and  from  which  no  human  power,  nor  hu- 
man volition  can  deliver,  but  those  alone  will  be  saved 
to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  imparted.  From  these 
premises  It  would  necessarily  follow,  that  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  eternal  decree,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  future  conduct  of  man,  has  elected  some  out  of  the 
corrupt  mass  to  become  vessels  of  his  mercy  (vasa  miso- 
ricordiaB,')  and  left  the  rest  as  vessels  of  his  wrath  (vasa 
irae,^  to  bear  the  just  consequences  of  their  sins.  Au- 
gustine called  the  former  predestination  the  latter  reproba- 
tio,  and  thus  evaded  the  necessity  of  directly  asserting 
the  doctrine  of  a  predestination  to  evil  (prsDdestlnatio 
duplex.)  0)  On  the  whole,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  his  theory  by  practical  cautions.  (^)  But  the 
doctrine  in  question  became  to  many  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
which  orthodox  theologians  themselves  (especially  those 
of  the  Greek  church)  endeavoured  by  every  possible 
means  to  remove.^^)  This  prepared  the  way  for  those 
vague  and  .unfounded  schemes  to  which  Semipelagianism 
(see  the  following  section)  gave  rise. 
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''  Do  Pranl.  Sanciuruin  37  (c.  18) :  El^t  qo«  Deus  in  Cbristo 
ante  miindi  coiistitutionoin,  prffideatinana  no«  in  adoptioneni 
filioruin  :  non  quia  per  no8  sancti  et  imroacalati  futuri  enmiii» 
Bed  elegit  pncdcatinavitque,  ut  easemus.  Fecit  autem  hoe  le- 
cundum  placitum  Toluntatia  8U«,  ut  nomo  de  ana,  aed  de  illios 
erga  ae  voluntatc  glorietur,  etc.  In  aupport  of  bia  viewa  he  ap- 
pealed to  Kph.  i.  4.  11.  and  Kom.  ix.»  and  apoke  of  a  certuB  nit- 
wenm  electomun,  nefjue  augendtis.  neqtte  minuendus^  de  correct 
et  gr.  39,  (c.  13.) — lie  rcfutea  the  objcctiona  of  the  anderatand- 
ing  by  quoting  Koin.  ix.  20,  and  adducing  examplea  from  aacied 
hiatory.  Even  in  this  life  worldly  gooda,  health,  beauty*  phyii- 
cal  and  intellectual  powera,  are  diatributed  unequally,  and  not 
alwaya  in  accordance  with  our  yiewa  of  merit,  ibid.  19,  c.  8. 
Chriat  himaelf  waa  predestinated  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  de  pred. 
31,  (c.  15.) 

<*>  Do  done  perKoy.  57,  (c.  22) :  Pradeatinatio  non  ita  popolis 
prsedicanda  ent,  ut  apud  imperitam  vel  tardioria  intelligenti» 
niultitudinem  redargui  quodammodo  ipaa  aua  pnedicatione  n- 
deatur  ;  aicut  redargui  videtur  et  prieacientia  Dei  (quam  certe 
negare  non  posaunt)  si  dicatur  hominibua :  **  Sive  curatia,  fife 
doriniatis,  quod  yob  prroacivit  qui  falli  non  poteat,  hoc  eritifl." 
Doloai  auteni  vel  imperiti  medici  eat,  etiara  utile  medicamentam 
Bic  alligare,  ut  aut  non  prosit,  aut  obait.     Sed  dicendum  est : 
"  Sic  currite,  ut  coniprehendatis,  atque  ut  ipso  curaa  reatro  ita 
voa  esse  prs&cognitoa  noveritis,  ut  legitime  curreretia."  et  ai  quo 
alio  modo  Dei  prroscientia  pr»dicari  poteat,  ut  hominia  aegnitia 
repellatur.  59  '....deipso  autem  cureu  vtstro  bo9u>  reetoqiis  con- 
discite  vos  ad  proRdtathiationem  divina  gratice  pertinere, 

(^)  Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  Pelagiua  at  the  aynod 
of  Ephesus,  the  system  of  Augustine  did  not  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  theology  of  the  eaatcrn  church.  Theodore  of  Mop- 
euestia  wrote  (against  the  advocates  of  Augustinism) :  v^i;  rw; 

Xiyotrai  ^-Ja.i  xai  o\f  7»^ai}  vraitiv  ro'^i  a>3^Ctf4reu;  5  booka  (Photii  Blbl. 

Co  J.  177,  some  Latin  fragments  of  which  are  preaerved  by  Mar. 
Mercator  ed.  Baluz.)  Fritzsche^  p.  107,  aa.  (on  the  queatioa 
whether  it  waa  directed  against  Jerome,  or  againat  Augustine? 
Hoe  Fritzsdiey  1.  c.  p.  109,  and  Neaiider,  Kirchengeachit^te,  iL  p. 
1360,  61.)  Tlieodoret,  Cliryaoatom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium^  and 
others  continued  to  follow  the  earlier  courae  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy. See  the  passages  in  Miinschsr  von  Colin,  i.  p.  408-10. 
and  comp.  §  108. 
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lEMIPSLAGIANISM  AND  THE  LATEB  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Qeffkenj  Jl,  hutoria  Semipelagianismi  antiquissima,  Gott.  1626.  4.  Wig' 
gerg^  de  Job.  Cassiano  MaRsilieDsi,  qui  SeinipelagianisiDi  auctor  vulgo 
perhibetnr.  Commentt.  ii.  Rost.  1824.  ^.  A  \  by  the  same :  Versach 
eincr  pragmat.  Darstellong  des  Aug^stinismas  und  Pelagianismus.  Vol. 
ii.  NeandeVy  DenkwUrdigkeiten,  vol.  iii.  p.  92,  as. 

In  opposition  both  to  the  extreme  Augustinians  (Pre- 
iestinarianS;)^^)  and  to  Augustmism  itself^  a  new  system 
ieveloped  itself,  upon  which  Monachism  undoubtedly 
exerted  a  considerable  influence,  as  its  very  principles  are 
Bssentially  Pelagian,  but  which  owed  its  origin  likewise 
to  a  more  healthy  practico-moral  tendency.  Its  advo- 
cates endeavoured  to  pursue  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  extremes,  viz.  Pelagianism  and  Augustinism,  and  to 
satisfy  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  religious  wants  of  the 
\ge,  by  the  partial  adoption  of  the  premises  of  both  sys- 
tems, without  carrying  them  out  in  all  their  logical  con- 
aequences.^^)  The  leader  of  the  Gallican  theologians 
(Massilienses)  who  propounded  this  new  system,  after- 
wards called  Semipdagianismy  was  John  Casstan,  a  disci- 
ple of  Chrysostom,^^)  whom  Prosper  of  Aquitania  and 
others  combated.<^>  He  was  followed  by  FausttiSy  bishop 
of  Rhegiuniy  (^)  who  gained  the  victory  over  LuciduSy  a 
Hyper- Augustlnian  presbyter,  at  the  Synod  of  Aries 
(a.  d.  472.)  For  the  space  of  some  30  or  40  years  Se- 
roipelagianism  continued  to  be  the  prevaiUng  form  of 
doctrine  in  Gaul,(^^  till  it  met  with  new  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Avitus  of  Vienne,^'^)  Cesar  of  Arelate,^^^  Ftd- 
gentius  ofJRuspeW  and  others.  After  a  variety  of  pro- 
ceedings Augustinism  gained  a  Arm  footing  even  in  Gaul, 
by  means  of  the  Synods  of  Arausio  (Orange)  and  Va^ 
lence  (a.  d.  629),  but  with  the  important  restriction  that 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  evil  was  not  adopted.^ ^^) 
Boniface  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  accordance  with  the 
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nieadiiroa  ci<lopttMl  by  his  predecessors,  confirmed  these 
decisions  (a.  d.  530./*'^  "  Gregory  the  Great  transmitted 
to  subsequent  ages  the  milder  aspect  of  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trine, which  has  regard  to  practical  Christianity  rather  than 
to  speculation.'"^^^^ 

<^)  In  speaking  of  Predestinarians,  wo  might  refer  to  the 
monks  of  Adrunictuni  in  tho  province  of  Byzacene,  in  North 
Africa,  and  to  Lucidus,  mentioned  below,  who  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  a  pnudostinatio  duplex,  but  it  is  satisfactorily  proved, 
that  (historically)  **  a  scct^  or  even  a  separate  party  of  Predsh 
tinarians  who  dissented  from  Augustine  never  existed"  (as  was 
formerly  erroneously  supposed.)  Comp.  Wiggers^  ii.  p.  329,88. 
347.  This  error  was  spread  by  J,  Sirmotidf  historia  prsedesti- 
natianai  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  2G7,  ss),  and  the  work  edited  by  him 
under  the  title  Pra^destinatus,  in  which  the  prrodest.  hseresis  is 
mentioned  as  the  ninetieth  in  the  order  of  heresies  (reprinted 
in  Gallandi  Bibl.  x.)  Comp.  also  Walch^  Ilistorie  der  Ketzereien 
V.  p.  218,  ss.  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1339,  88. 
{Gieseltr,  i.  §  113,  notes  4.  9-11.) 

<*>  According  to  the  reports  made  by  Prosper  and  Hilary^ 
scil.  Pro8i)eri  (428.  29),  to  Augustine  (in  IViggerSt  p.  163.  Aftifii- 
scher,  ed.  by  Von  Colin,  i.  p.  411,)  the  treatise  of  Augustine, 
entitled  de  correptione  et  gratia,  had  excited  some  commotion 
among  the  Gallican  theologians  and  monks,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  wrote  the  further  treatises  de  praed.  sanctorum,  and 
de  done  perseverantias.  Though  these  Gallican  theologians 
differed  in  some  particulars  from  Cassian  (see  fViggers,  p.  181), 
yet  there  was  a  considerable  agreement  between  their  doctrine 
and  his.     Comp.  also  Neander,  p.  1513,  ss. 

<^'  Comp.  above  §  82,  note  21.  Of  his  collationes  the  thii^ 
teenth  is  the  most  important.  Prosper  complains  of  his  syncre- 
tism, contra  collatorem,  c.  5  :  Illi  (Pelagiani)  in  omnibus  justis 
hominum  operibus  liberaD  voluntatis  tuentur  exordia,  nos  bona- 
rum  cogitationum  ex  Deo  semper  credimus  prodire  principia, 
tu  informe  nescio  quid  tertium  reperisti. — This  tertiutn  consisted 
in  the  following  particulars :  a.  Cassian,  who  detested  the  pro- 
fana  opinio  and  impietas  Pelagii,  (see  Wiggers,  ii.  p.  19,  20.) 
re<^ardcd  the  natural  man  neither  as  morally  healthy  (as  Pela- 
gius  did),  nor  as  morally  dead  (like  Augustine),  but  as  diseased 
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and  morally  weakened  (dubitari  nou  potest  inesse  quidein 
omnia  animse  naturaliter  virtutum  semina  beneficio  creatoris 
inaerta,  sed  nisi  haec  opitolatione  Dei  fuerint  ezcitata,  ad  incre- 
mentom  perfectionis  non  potenint  pervenire»  Coll.  xiii.  12.) 
6.  He  insisted  so  much  more  than  Pelagius  on  the  necessity  and 
spiritual  nature  of  Divine  grace  (Coll.  xiii.  3),  that  he  even  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  men  are  sometimes  drawn  to  salvation 
against  their  will  (nonnunquam  etiam  inviti  trahimur  ad  salu- 
tem,  comp.  Coll.  xii.  18.  Wiggera^  p.  85.)  But  in  opposition 
to  Augustine  he  restricted  only  to  a  few  {e.  g.  Matthew  and 
Paul),  what  the  latter  would  extend  to  all,  and  appealed  to 
the  example  of  Zaccheus,  Cornelius  the  centurion,  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  and  others,  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  In  general,  he 
ascribed  the  ascensus  to  God,  as  well  as  the  descensus  to  earth- 
ly things  to  the  free  will  of  man,  and  looked  upon  grace  as 
rather  cooperans,  though  he  does  not  express  himself  very  dis- 
tinctly. Only  we  must  take  care  not  to  refer  all  the  merits  of  the 
saints  to  God,  so  as  to  leave  to  human  nature  nothing  but  what 
is  bad.  c.  He  understood  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  a  more 
general  sense,  and  thus  rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
(in  the  sense  of  Augustine  and  the  Hyper-Augustinians.)  The 
assertion  that  God  would  save  only  a  few,  appeared  to  him  an 
ingens  sacrilegium  (Coll.  xiii.  7.)  An  outline  of  his  complete 
system  is  given  by  Wiggers,  p.  47-136. 

^  Augustine  himself  combated  Semipelagianism  in  the 
aboye  works.  Wiggers  gives  a  sketch  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Prosper  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cassian  and  the  Semipela- 
gians  on  the  other,  p.  136,  ss. 

<^^  Fau8tu8tLT%t  presided  oyer  the  monastery  of  Lerinum,  which 
was  for  some  time  the  chief  seat  of  Semipelagianism.  On 
Vincentius  Lerinensis  comp.  Wiggers,  p.  208,  ss. ;  on  Faustus 
and  his  doctrine,  ibid.  p.  224,  ss.  235,  ss.  Respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  the  yiews  of  Faustus  come  nearer  to  Angus- 
tine's  opinions  than  those  of  Cassian ;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  grace  are  less  spiritual  than  those  of  the 
latter ;  comp.  Wiggers,  p.  287. — But  he  bestows  more  attention 
upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  decidedly  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  election  by  making  a  difference  be- 
tween predetermination  and  foreknowledge,  the  former  of  which 
is  independent  of  the  latter ;  de  grat.  et  lib.  arbitrio  i.  Wiggera, 
p.  279,  SB.     Faustus  uses  e.  g,  the  following  argumQivU  ^wVa!^ 
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Hiivour  strongly  of  aiithrupomorphiiiin :  When  I  acculenUllr 
cast  my  eyes  upon  a  vicious  action,  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
am  guilty  of  it,  bccauso  I  have  seen  it.  Thus  God  foreMei 
adultery,  without  exciting  man  to  impurity ;  he  foreaees  murder, 
without  exciting  in  man  the  deiure  for  ita  comminsion,  etc. 
'^Tf///^'*^'  P-  282,  83.  In  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional predestination,  as  propounded  by  his  opponent  Lucidua, 
he  used  the  strongest  terms :  lex  fatalia,  decretum  fatale,  fata- 
lis  constitutio,  originalis  dcfinitio  vel  fatalis,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  something  heathenish ;  Wiggerg^  p.  315.  He  believed  in 
.  universal  atonement. 

<^  Comp.  Gennadius  Massiliensis  and  Ennodius  Ticinensis,  in 
^y^ifif^rs^  ]>•  o50,  ss.     A  summary  view  of  the  Semipelagian  doc- 
trine in  gcMieral,  and  its  relation  to  both  Aug^tinism  and  Pels- 
gianism  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  table  by  Wiggers^  p.  359-64. 
<^'    Wvjgers,y.368. 

(*'    Wiggers,  p.  369,  concerning  his  book :    de  gratia  et  lib. 
arbitrio. 

^^  ^yiggcrs,  p.  3G9,  ss.  Fulgentitis,  carrying  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  still  farther  than  Augustine,  consigned  to  everlast- 
ing fire  not  only  those  infants  that  died  without  being  baptiied, 
but  also  the  immature  foetus ;  de  fide  ad  Petrnm,  c.  30,  quoted 
by  IViggersy  p.  376.  But  in  reference  to  predestination,  he 
endeavoured  carefully  to  avoid  all  exaggerations  which  might 
give  offence  to  Christian  feelings  {Neander^  Kirchengesch.  p. 
1354.)  After  the  interference  of  the  Scythian  monks  he  ex- 
pressly blamed  those  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion to  evil,  though  he  maintained  himself  a  prsdest.  duplex  (al- 
though in  a  different  sense  ;)  Neander^  1.  c.  p.  1357.  Grace  is 
in  his  opinion  prffiveniens,  as  well  as  comitans  and  subsequens. 
(£p.  ad  Theodorum  de  conversione  a  seculo,  quoted  hjWigg€T$% 
p.  386.) 

<*®'  Mmiri,  T.  viii.  p.  711,  ss.  Aug.  0pp.  T.  x.  part  ii.  Ap. 
pend.  p.  157,  ss.  IViggers,  p.  430.  Miinschered.  by  von  Colin, 
p.  417.  The  conclusion  is  the  most  important  part:  Aliquos 
voro  ad  malum  divina  potestate  prsedestinatos  esse  non  solum  non 
cridimus,  sed  etiamsi  sunt  qui  tantum  malum  credere  velint, 
cum  omni  detestatione  illis  anathema  dicimus.  On  the  synod  of 
Valence,  see  Mansi  viii.  723,  ss.     App.  p.  162. 

'"^  Among  the  earlier  popes  Celestine  and  Getasius  I.  con- 
demned Semipelagianism :    HormUdas,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
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nounced  a  very  mild  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  Scythian 
monks,  without  however  denying  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 
See  Bonifacii  II.  Epist.  ad  Cffisarium  given  by  Mansi,  T.  viii.  p. 
735,  and  App.  161,  as. 

<^*'  Comp.  Neander,  EirchengeBch.  iii.  p.  287.  Wiggers,  de 
Gregorio  M.  ejusque  placitis  anthropologicis,  Rest.  1838.  Lau,  p. 
379,  us.  The  views  of  Gregory  are  most  fully  developed  in 
Mor.  iv.  c.  24;  comp.  xv.  c.  15.  51 ;  ix.  c.  21.  34,  and  many  other 
passages.  Along  with  strict  Augustinism,  we  find  in  his  writings 
semipelagian  modifications.  For  his  views  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  see  Mor.  xx.  4 ;  hom.  in  Ezech.  i.  5.  Lau,  p. 
403,  ss.  He  also  distinguishes  between  gratia  prseveniens  and 
subsequens.  The  former  is  operans,  but  at  the  same  time  co- 
operans.  The  gratia  subsequens  is  a  means :  ne  inaniter  veli- 
mus,  sed  possimus  implore.  See  Mor.  xxii.  c.  9:  Sancti  viri 
sciunti  post  primi  parentis  lapsum  de  corruptibili  stirpe  se  editos, 
et  non  virtute  propria,  sed  prsdveniente  gratia  superna  ad  me- 
liore  se  vota  et  opera  commutatos :  et  quidquid  sibi  mali  inesse 
conspiciunt,  de  mortali  propagine  sentiunt  meritum ;  quidquid 
vero  in  se  boni  inspiciunt,  immortalis  gratise  coguoscunt  douura, 
eique  de  accepto  numere  debitores  fiant,  qui  et  prseveniendo 
dedit  iis  bonum  velle  quod  voluerunt,  et  subsequendo  concessit 
bonum  esse,  quod  volunt.  Gregory  further  maintains,  that  grace 
can  be  lost,  Mor.  xxv.  8.  (we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  we  shall  be) ;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  appears  to 
assert  the  irresistibility  of  grace,  (Mor.  ix.  9  :  sicut  nemo  obstitit 
largitati  vocantis,  ita  nullus  obviatjustitiaB  relinquentis) ;  on  the 
other,  he  says,  that  the  humble  will  accept,  the  proud  reject 
the  gilt  of  God,  (Mor.  xxx.  1 ;  evang.  lib.  ii.  hom.  22.)  comp. 
Lau,  p.  410,  411. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  protracted  controrersj  the  objectiye  aspect 
of  anthropology  was  far  more  developed  than  the  subjective.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  economy  of  redemption  still  remains  in  an  imperfect  state,  as 
may  be  seen  e.  g,  from  the  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  terms  justifi- 
care  and  jnstificatio  (  =-  jostum  facer e,  see  Wiggert^  p.  380)  were  used, 
and  from  the  want  of  proper  definitions  of  the  nature  of  faith.  Wrggert 
therefore  justly  closes  his  account  of  this  controversy  by  saying :  *^  A 
mart  profouttd  examination  of  the  nature  of  faith  would  even  then 
hone  given  a  very  different  appearance  to  Christian  anthropology.""  It 
should  further  be  observed,  that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion rested  on  his  views  of  original  sin.  Adam  was  free  before  the  fall, 
and  pred«itination  accordingly  had  no  power  over  b\m^  \Sck»>aiS^  ^^\ 
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foreknew  his  trnniigreiuion  ( Au^.  de  civ.  Dei  zii.  21.)  Later  theologiam 
extended  prede^ti nation  even  to  Adam,  and  thus  oooipleted  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  in  a  ttpeculative  point  of  view  The  Reformatioo  fioished 
the  work  which  Au^uittine  left  incomplete;  the  Lmikerant^  bj developing 
the  doctrine  of  faith  and  justification,  the  Calwni$t$^  bj  developing  thit 
of  absolute  predo^^tination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  catholic  eharcfa 
either  placed  itnelf  in  opponition  to  its  own  Father  (the  council  of  Trent 
and  the  Je>uitii),  or  did  not  go  l>e;rond  the  doctrine  propounded  bj  him 
(the  JanseniHt.*!.) 


SECOND  CLASS. 

ecclf:siastical  doctrines  which  have  either  no 

connection.  or  but  a  remote  one,  with 

the  heresies  of  the  age. 


§116. 

The  opinions  respecting  fundamental  doctrines  which 
had  been  matured  by  controversy,  exerted  more  or  low 
influence  upon  the  developement  of  others.  Thus  the 
further  theological  definitions  respecting  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  creation,  etc.,  are  moulded  by  the 
views  on  the  Trinity ;  those  which  relate  to  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  and  tlic  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
stand  in  connection  with  the  notions  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  Christ ;  those  respecting  baptism  and  the  sacra- 
ments as  means  of  grace,  are  connected  with  anthropolo- 
logical  definitions;  and,  lastly,  the  developement  of 
eschatology  is  influenced  by  all  the  other  doctrines  to- 
gether. Fjveu  the  more  general  definitions  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christianity,  the  Canon  and  its  relation  to 
tradition,  etc.,  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
certain  fimdamental  principles. 

Novertheless  wo  arc  justified  in  treating  of  these  doctrines 
separately,  inasmuch  as  in  some  respects  at  least,  they  are  not 
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ftffected  by  the  contests,  and  present  themselves  rather  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  former  definitions. 


§  116. 

THE  roE\  OF  BELIGION  AND  REVELATION. 

Though  the  theologianH  of  the  present  period  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibiUty  of  an  abstract  religion,  as  distinct 
from  its  positive  manifestation,  yet  we  meet  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Lactantius  with  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
word,  religioriy  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
He  appUes  the  term  in  question  not  only  to  the  external 
form  of  worship  (as  TertuUian  had  done  before  him), 
but  to  the  union  and  fellowship  of  men  with  God,  which 
he  regards  as  an  affair  purely  human.^*)  Faith  in  reve- 
lation was  required  as  a  necessary  condition.^ *^) 

<^)  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  28 :  Hac  enim  conditione  gignimur,  ut  ge- 
neranti  nos  Deo  justa  et  debita  obsequia  praBbeamus,  hunc  so- 
lum noverimus,  hunc  scquamur.  Hoc  vinculo  pietatis  ohstricti 
Deo  et  religati  aumus,  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen  accepit,  rum,  ut 
Cicero  interpr^etatus  est,  a  relegendo,  Comp.  iii.  10  :  Suramum 
igitur  bonum  hominis  in  sola  religione  est ;  nam  csetera,  etiam 
qus  putantur  esse  homini  propria,  in  ceteris  quoque  animalibus 
reperiuntur.  11 ;  Constat  igitur  totius  humani  generis  consensu, 
religionem  suscipi  oportere.  He  compared  it  with  sapientia 
(iv.  4,)  from  which  it  is  not  to  be  separated.  By  sapientia  he 
understands  the  knowledge,  by  religio  the  worship  of  God. 
God  is  the  source  of  both.  The  one  without  the  other  leads  to 
such  errors,  as  paganism  represents  on  the  one  hand  in  the  un- 
believing philosophers  (the  apostate  and  disinherited  sons),  and, 
on  the  other,  in  the  superstitious  multitudes  (the  run  away 
slaves.) — Augustine  follows  the  terminology  of  Tertullian ;  he 
opposes  religion  to  fides  or  pietas,  de  pecc.  mer.  et  rem.  ii.  2. 
see  Baumgarten-Crusius,  ii.  p.  751,  and  comp.  Nitzschy  ilber  den 
Religionsbegriff  der  Alton,  theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
i.  3,  4. — Concerning  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  question 
whether  it  principally  consists  in  knowledge,  or  in  the  form  of 
worship?   or  whether  it  consists  in  spiritual  fellowship  with 
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God,  866  the  coiitroverey  botw66n  Eunomiaa  and  his  opponenti 
in  §  123,  and  Neander,  Kirch6ng6Bchichte,  iL  2,  p.  857. 

^  On  the  neceanity  oi  faith  in  revelation  in  general,  see  Ruf 
fini  expos,  fide  (in  Fell's  edition  of  Cypr.)  p.  18:  Ut  ergo  in- 
telligentia)  tibi  aditus  patescat,  recte  primo  omnium  te  credere 
profiteris ;  quia  nee  navcm  quis  ingreditur  et  liqnido  ac  pro- 
fundo  vitam  committit  clemento,  nisi  se  prios  credat  posse  sal- 
vari,  uec  agricola  semina  sulcis  obroit  et  fruges  spargit  in  te^ 
ram,  nisi  crcdidcrit  ventures  imbresf  affiitnrum  quoqne  solis  te- 
poreni,  quibus  terra  confota  segetem  multiplicata  fruge  proda- 
cat  ac  ventis  spirantibus  nutriat.     Nihil  denique  est»  quod  in 
vita  geri  possit,  si  non  credulitas  ante  prsdcesserit.     Quid  ergo 
niirum  si  accedentes  ad  Deum  credere  nos  primo  omnium  pro- 
fitemur,  cum  sine  hoc  nee  ipsa  exigi  possit  vita  communis?  floe 
autem  idcirco  in  priucipiis  prsemisimus,  quia  pagani  nobis  obji- 
cere  solent,  quod  religio  nostra,  quia  quasi  rationibus  deficit,  in 
sola  credendi  persuasione  consistat.  cf.  Aug,  de  utilitate  cre- 
dcndi,  c.  13:  Recte  igitur  catholic®  disciplinsB  majestate  insti- 
tutum  est,  ut  accedentibus  ad  religionem  fides  persuadeatur  ante 
omnia.     He  too  shows,  that  without  faith   there  can  be  no 
friendship  even  among  men  (c.  10),  no  filial  love  and  piety. 
Augustine  knows  of  no  other  religion  than  positive  Christianity, 
and  insists  that  reason  should  submit  to  it ;  for  faith  precedes 
the  knowledge  of  reason,  1.  c.  c.  14 ;  Deinde  fateor,  me  jam 
Christo  credidisse  et  in  animum  induxisse,  id  esse  verum  quod 
ille  dixcrit,  etiamsi  nulla  ratione  fulciatur.     Reason  would  never 
have  saved  man  from  darkness  and  misery,  nisi  summus  Dens 
populari  quadam  dementia  divini  intellectus  auctoritatem  usque 
ad  ipsum  corpus  humanum  declinaret  atque  submitteret,  cujns 
non  solum  prceceptis^  sed  etiam  factia  excitate  animss  redire  in 
semetipsas  et  respicere  patriam  etiam  sine  disputationum  con- 

certatione    potuissent Mihi  autem    certum    est,    nusquam 

prorsus  a  Christi  auctoritate  discedere,  non  enim  reperio  valen* 
tiorem,  contra  Academ.  1.  iii.  c.  19.  20.  Comp.  de  vera  reL  c 
5  ;  de  moribus  eccles.  cath.  c.  7  :  Quare  deinceps  nemo  ex  me 
quserat  sententiam  meam,  sed  potius  audiamus  oracula  nostras- 
que  ratiunculas  divinis  submittamus  affatibus.  (We  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  Augustine  was  the  most  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  Supranaturalism  in  its  opposition  to  Ration- 
alism.) 
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1.  Prolegomena. 

%  117. 

APOLOGETICAL  WRITINGS  IN  DEFENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  proportion  as  tlie  polemical  tendency  of  the  present 
period  prevailed  over  the  apologetical,  the  proofs  for  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christ's  religion  lost  originality, 
and  most  writers  were  satisfied  with  the  mere  repetition 
of  former  statements/^)  The  attacks  of  Porphyryy  Ju- 
lion  the  Apostate,  and  others,  however,  called  forth  new 
efforts  in  defence  of  Christianity  ;(^)  the  accusations  of 
the  heathen,  when  Christianity  was  established  as  the 
religion  of  the  world  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, induced  Augustine  to  compose  his  apologetical  trea- 
tise de  civitate  Dei. 

^>  Among  the  apologists  previous  to  the  apostasy  of  Julian, 
Amobius  (adversus  gentes)  deserves  to  be  noticed.  His  argu- 
ment atuto,  ii.  4.  is  as  follows: nonno  purior  ratio  est,  ex 

duobuB  incertis  et  in  ambigua  expectatioue  pendentibus  id  po- 
tius  credere,  quod  aliquas  spes  fcrat,  quam  omnino  quod  nullas  ? 
In  illo  enim  periculi  nihil  est,  si  quod  dicitur  immincre  cassum 
6at  et  vacuum :  in  hoc  damnum  est  maximum,  i.  e,  salutis  amis- 
mo,  si  cum  tempus  advcnerit  apcriatur,  non  fuisse  mendacium. 
Eusebius  of  Cadsarea  likewise  defended  Christianity  in  his  prae- 
par.  and  demonstr.  evang.  (§  82,  note  1) :  Athanasius  in  his 

>MyQi  xarcb 'EXXijua;,  etc. 

^  Eusebius^  L  c,  Theodoret,  Augustine,  and  others  combated 
Porphyry  :  Eusebius  also  opposed  Hierocles  in  a  separate  trea- 
tise. Cyril  of  Alexandria  wrote  10  books  against  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who  charged  Christianity  with  contradictions. — The 
dialogue  entitled  Philopatris  formerly  ascribed  to  Lucian,  may 
have  been  composed  under  the   same  emperor,  see  Neander, 

Kirchengesch.  ii.  1.  p.  191. 

z 
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§118. 

MIR\CLES  AND  PROPRECT. 

Since  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  appeal  to 
miracles  and  prophecies  in  support  of  the  truth  of  their 
religion,  it  was  of  importance  more  precisely  to  define 
the  id(>a  of  a  miracle.  Augustine  did  this  by  defining 
miracles  as  events  which  deviate  not  so  much  from  the 
order  of  nature  in  general,  as  from  that  particular  order 
of  nature  which  is  known  to  us/')  With  regard  to  pro- 
phecies, many  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  were  still  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah,  which  had  no  reference  to  him,  and 
the  truly  Messianic  passages  were  taken  in  a  less  com- 
prehensive sense  than  historical  interpretation  requir- 
ed/^) The  apologists  also  appealed  to  Christ's  prophecy 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  long 
since  received  its  accomplishment,  to  the  fate  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,(''')  and  the  similar  judgment  with  which  God 
had  visited  the  Roman  empire,  and  compared  these  events 
with  the  triumphant  spread  of  the  gospel/^)  And,  lastly, 
even  Augustine  takes  notice  of  the  Sibylline  oracIeSy 
mentioned  by  Ljictantius.(*) 

<^'  Aug.  de  utilitate  cred.  c.  16 :  Miraculum  voco,  qnidqnid 
arduum  aut  insolitum  supra  spem  vel  facultatom  mirantia  app»- 
ret. — de  civ.  D.  1.  xxi.  c.  8 :  Omnia  portenta  contra  naturam 
dicimus  esse,  sed  non  sunt.  Quomodo  est  enim  contra  naturam 
quod  Dei  fit  voluntate,  qunm  voluntas  tanti  utique  conditoriB 
conditse  rei  cujusquo  natura  sit  ?  Portentum  ergo  fit  non  con* 
tra  naturam,  sed  contra  quam  est  nota  natura. ..qaamvis  et  ipsa 
qu8B  in  rerum  natura  omnibus  nota  sunt  non  minus  mint  sint, 
essentque  stupenda  considerantibus  cunctts,  si  solerent  homines 
mirari  nisi  rara. — The  nearer  the  Canon  of  the  Bible  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  more  neoessary  it  became  to  make  a  distine- 
tion  between  the  miracles  related  in  Scripture,  as  historically 
authenticated  facts,  and  those  miracles  which  were  generally 
believed  still  to  take  place  in  the  church.     Respecting  faith  in 
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liracles  in  general,  Augustine  expressed  himself  very  freely,  do 
ivit.  Dei  zxi.  c.  6.  7.  (in  reference  to  miraculous  phenomena, 
ut  his  language  is  also  applicable  to  other  miraculous  stories 
f  the  age) ;  Nee  ergo  volo  temere  credi  cuncta,  qusB  posui,  ex- 
eptis  his,  qu»  ipse  sum  expertus.  Cetera  vero  sic  habeo,  ut 
leque  affirmanda,  neque  neganda  decreverim.  Comp.  de  util. 
red.  1.  c.  de  vera  rel.  25.  (Retract,  i.  c.  13.)  Concerning  the  mi- 
aeles  related  in  Scripture  themselves,  it  was  of  importance  to 
listingoish  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  from  those  wrought 
J  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  to  which  Hierocles  and  others  appealed. 
Lugustine  therefore  directed  attention  to  the  benevolent  design 
f  Christ's  miracles,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  those 
fhich  are  merely  performed  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  ap- 
clause  of  men,  (e.  g.  the  attempt  to  fly  in  the  presence  of  an  as- 
smbled  multitude)  de  util.  cred.  1.  c.     Comp.  Cyr.  Alex,  contra 

ilL  i.  1.  :  *Ey^  Skj  irifukvruf'EXkfivwa'rfiXka'yfAi^aifiS^^f^^'OLi  xa^ro- 
St^  Mtfua  p»ri  r^  tfX^ro^,  aXX'  ouSk  fAt^if  iri^rfi  /Jbtra  dmsrou — On  the 

iew  of  Crregory  the  Great  respecting  miracles  see  Neander^ 
Urchengesch.  iii.  p.  294,  95. 

^  AuguHine  gives  a  canon  on  this  point,  de  civit.  Dei  xvii. 
^  16,  ss.  comp.  xviii.  29,  ss.,  and  below  §  122,  note  4. 

^^  Auff.  de  civ.  D.  iv.  34  :...Et  nunc  quod  (Judaei)  per  omnes 
ere  terras  gentesque  dispersi  sunt,  illius  unius  veri  Dei  provi- 
ientia  est.     Comp.  xviii.  c.  46. 

*^'  Amob.  ii.  p.  44,  45 :  Nonne  vel  haBC  saltem  fidem  vobis 
aciunt  argumenta  credendi,  quod  jam  per  omnes  terras  in  tam 
»revi  temporis  spatio  immensi  nominis  hujus  sacramenta  diffusa 
lunt  ?  quod  nulla  jam  natio  est  tam  barbari  moris  et  mansuetu- 
linem  nesciens,  qusB  non  ejusamore  versa  molliverit  asperitatem 
nam  et  in  placidos  sensus  adsumta  tranquillitate  migraverit  ? 
4uff.  civ.  D.  V.  25,  26.  xviii.  50:... inter  horrendas  persecutiones 
(tvarios  cruciatusacfunera  Marty  rum  praddicatum  est  toto  orbe 
ivangelinm,  contestante  Deo  signis  et  ostentis  et  variis  virtuti- 
)0B,  et  Spiritns  Sancti  muneribus :  ut  populi  gentium  credentes 
n  eum,  qui  pro  eorum  redemtione  crucifixus  est,  Christiano 
imore  venerarentur  sanguinem  Marty  rum,  quern  diabolico  furore 
ideruDt ;  ipsique  reges,  quorum  legibus  vastabatur  Ecclesia,  ei 
lomini  salubritor  subderentur,  quod  de  terra  crudeliter  auferre 
H)nati  sunt ;  et  falsos  deos  inciperent  persequi,  quorum  causa 
^ultoreB  Dei  veri  fuerant  antea  pcrsecuti. 
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^  I^ot.  iv.  15,  2G.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  xviii.  23.  Cjrill.  Alex, 
contra  Jul.  i.  1.  But  the  cneiiiie8  of  Christianity  maintained, 
even  in  tlie  times  of  Lactantius,  non  eaae  ilia  cannioa  Sibyllina, 
Bed  a  Chritttiauis  conficta  atquo  compoBita. 

i  119- 

POCKCES  OF  KFXIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE BIBLE    AND  TRADITION. 

During  the  present  period  both  the  Bible  and  tradition 
were  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Christian  knowledge.  (^^ 
The  statement  of  Auf/ustine,  that  he  was  induced  by  the 
autliority  of  the  church  alone  to  believe  in  the  gospel,  only 
proves  that  he  considered  the  believer,  but  not  the  Bible, 
to  be  dependent  on  that  authority.^ ^^  In  ecclesiastical 
controversies  and  elsewhere  the  Bible  was  appealed  to  as 
highest  authority ,(^)  and  its  perusal  recommended  to 
the  people  as  the  source  of  truth,  and  the  book  of 
books.^*) 

<^>  Nihil  aliud  praocipi  volumus,  quam  quod  Evangelistarum  et 
Apostolorum  fides  et  traditio  incorrupta  sorvat,  Gratian  in  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  vi.  1,  2. 

^)  Adv.  Man.  5  :  Eyangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  ecclesiaQ 
catholicse  commoveret  auctoritas.  This  passage  is  to  be  com- 
pared in  its  whole  connection  :  see  Liieke^  Zeitschrift  fur  evan- 
gel.  Christen,  i.  1.  4.  L'licke  justly  rejects,  ibid.  p.  71,  the  ex- 
pedient adopted  by  older  protestant  theologians,  e.  g.  Bucer 
and  S,  Baumgarten  (Untersuchung  theologiscber  Streitigkeiten, 
vol.  iii.  p.  48.)  viz.  to  assign  to  the  imperfect  tense  the  significa- 
tion of  the  pluperfect  ''  according  to  the  African  dialect" 

<^'  Athanasius  contra  gent.  i.  p.  1.  b. :  Aird^wic  fu*  yd^  urn  ai 
ayicu  xai  Si^crvsutfro/  ygaf  a/  w^hf  nj*  r^g  dXyjSf/a^  Mayy%>Jat, — Chrys* 

contra  Anomoeos  xi.  0pp.  i.  p.  542.  Aug.  Doctr.  chriat  i.  37 : 
Titubabit  fides,  si  scripturarum  sacrarum  vacillet  auctoritaB.  ib. 
ii.  9,  and  many  other  passages. 

^^)  Aug.  Ep.  137.  (0pp.  ii.  p.  310):  (Scriptura  Sacra)  omnibus 
(est)  accessibilis,  quamvis  paucissimis  penetrabilis.  Ea,  qwe 
aperte  continet,  quasi  amicus  familiaris  sine  face  ad  cor  loquitur 
iiidoctorum  atque  doctorum. — De  doctr.  christ.  ii.  42  :  Quantum 
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aatem  minor  est  auri  argenti  veBtisque  copia,  quaro  de  ^Egypto 
secum  lUe  populus  abstulit  in   comparatione  divitiaruin,  quae 
postea  HieroBolymse  consecutus  est,  quae  maxime  in  Salomone 
OBt^nduntur,  tanta  fit  cuncta  Bcientia,   quie  quidem  est  utilis, 
collecta  de  libris  gentium,  bI  divinarum  Bcripturarum  Hcientisa 
comparetur.     Nam  quicquid  homo  extra  didicerit,  si  noxium  est, 
ibi  damnatur,  si  utile  est,  ibi  invenitur.      Et  cum  ibi  quisque  in- 
vencrit  omnia,  qu»  utiliter  alibi  didicit,  multo  abundantius  ibi 
inveniet  ea,  qu»  nusquam  omnino  alibi,  sed  in  illarum  tantum- 
modo  Scripturarum  mirabili  altitudine  etmirabili  hu militate  dis* 
cuntur.     Comp.  Theodoret,  Protheoria  in  Psalm.  0pp.  T.  i.  p. 
602.     Basilii  M.  Hom.  in  Ps.  i.  (0pp.  i.  p.  90.)  Rudelhach,  1.  c.  p. 
38,  and  Neander^  gewichtvoUe  Ausspriiche  alter  Rirchenlebrer 
iiber  den  allgemeinen  und  rochten  Gebrauch  der  heil.  Schrift, 
in  his  kleinen  Gelcgenhoitsschriften  Berlin  1839,  p.  155,  ss.  Chry^ 
sostonit  however,  is  far  from  making  salvation  dependent  ou  the 
letter  of  Scripture.     In  his  opinion  it  would  be  much  better,  if 
we  needed  no  Scripture  at  all,  provided  the  grace  of  God  were 
as  distinctly  written  upon  our  hearts,  as  the  characters  are  upon 
the  book.     (Introduct.  to  the  homilies  on  Matth.  0pp.  T.  vii.  p. 
I.)     In  the  same  manner  Augustine  says  de  doctr.  christ.  i.  39  : 
Homo  itaque  fide,  spe  et  caritate  subnixus,  eaque  inconcusse 
retinens  non  indiget  Scripturis  nisi  ad  alios  instruendos.     Itaque 
multi   per  hsec  tria  etiam  in  solitudine  sine  codicibus  vivunt. 
Unde  in  iliis  arbitrare  jam  impletum  esse  quod  dictum  est  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  8):    Sive   prophetse  evacuabuutur,  sive   linguse  cessabunt, 
sive  Bcientia  evacuabitur,  etc. 

§  120. 

THE  CANOK. 

Ztiiciv,  fiber  den   neutestamentlicheD   Kanon  des  Eusebius   vod  Ca^^area. 
Berlin  1816.     SpittUr,  L.T.,  Kritiscbe  Untersuchung  des  60«^  laodU 

caischen  Kanons.  Bremen  1777 On  the  other  bide:  Bickd^  in  thetheo- 

logiftche  Studien  nnd  Kritiken  1830,  part  3,  p.  591,  ss.     {^Stuart^  Critical 
History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Test.  Canon,  p.  438,  ss.  447,  ss.] 

The  more  firmly  the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  esfai- 
blished,  the  nearer  the  Canon  of  tho  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  principal  parts  of  which  had  been  determined  in  the 
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times  of  Eusebius,  (^)  was  brought  to  its  completion.  The 
synods  of  Laodicea,<*^)  of  Hippo,  and  (the  third)  of 
Carthage^^)  contributed  to  this  result.  The  theologiaiis 
of  the  Eastern  church  distinctly  separated  the  later  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greco-jewish  literature  (t.  e.  the  apocry- 
phal books,  Ubri  ecclesiastici)  from  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Test.  I.  e.  the  Hterature  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  al- 
though Rufinv^^)  and  Jerome  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  same  distinction  in  the  Latin  church,  it  became  the 
general  custom  to  follow  Augustine  in  doing  away  with 
the  distinction  between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  in  considering  both  as 
equal.  (^)  The  Canon  of  the  Manlchaeans  differed  consi- 
derably from  that  of  the  CathoUc  church.^^) 

^^^  Eu8.  h.  e.  iii.  25,  adopts  three  classes,  viz.  ofMik^ywftLtHt^  d». 
TiK%y6fM*a^  ¥^a  (whether  and  in  how  far  the  last  two  classes  dif- 
fer, see  Liicke^  1.  c.) — To  the  first  class  belong  the  four  gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (inclusive  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,)  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter ;  to  the  Antilegomcna  belong  the  Epistles  of 
James,  Jude,  the  second  of  Peter,  and,  lastly,  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  of  John.  With  regard  to  the  book  of  Revelation 
the  opinions  differ.  The  following  are  reckoned  among  the 
vo3a:  Acta  Pauli,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Apocalypse  o 

Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  apostolical  constitutions. 

The  aro^a  xa/  duffffs^n  rank  below  the  v^ot* 

^^^  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the^ 
fourth  century  (between  the  years  360  and  364.)     In  the  59tfa^ 
canon  it  was  enacted,  that  no  uncanonical  book  should  be  usedB 
in  the  churches,  and  in  the  60th  a  list  was  given  of  the  canoni — 
cal  books,  in  Mmisi,  ii.  574.     In  this  list  all  the  Hebrew  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  received,  and  the  apocryphal  book^ 
excluded  (with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Baruch  and  th^ 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah.)     The  canon  of  the  New  Test,  is  the  samo 
as  ours,  except  the  book  of  Revelation,  which,  however,  was  con- 
sidered genuine  in  Egypt  (by  Athanasius  and  Cyrill.)     But  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  ascribed  to  Paul. — For  further  particulars  see  the 
introductions  to  the  New  Test. 
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^  A.  D.  393»  and  a.  d.  397.  These  STnods  number  the  Apo- 
crypha of  ihe  Old  Test  among  the  canonical  books.  Gomp.  the 
S6th  canon  Cona  Hippon.  in  Mansi,  iii.  924,  and  Concil.  Garth. 
II.  c  47.  Manrit  iii*  891.  Jnnocent  I.  (a.  d.  405,)  and  Gelasius  I. 
(a.  D.  494)  (?)  confirmed  their  decisionfl. 

'^>  i2if/iiit»  Expos.  Symb.  (L  c)  p.  26 :  Sciendum  tamen  est» 
qaod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  catholici,  sed  ecclesiastic!  a  ma- 
joribos  appellati  sunt,  ut  est  Sapientia  Salomonis  et  alia  Sapi- 
entia,  qos  dicitnr  filii  Syrach,  qui  liber  apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso 

geoerali  vocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appellatur Ejusdem  ordinis 

est  libellos  Tobia  et  Judith  et  MaccabaBorum  libri.  He  places 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Apocry- 
pha of  the  Old  Test.,  and  maintains  that  they  might  be  read, 
hot  not  quoted  as  authorities,  **  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandam."  Gomp.  Hier.  in  Prologo  galeato,  quoted  by  De 
Wette,  Einleitung,  i.  p.  45. 

*^  Aug.  de  doctr.  chr.  ii.  8,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  De 

Weite^  L  c.     Gomp.  Miinscher^  Handb.  iii.  p.  64,  ss.     Gregory 

the  Great,  mor.  lib.  xix.  c  21 :  Non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  libris, 

£oet  non  canonicis,  sed  tamen  ad  ffidiiicationem  ecclesiad  editis 

testimoniam  proferamus.    He  makes  only  a  relative  distinction 

between  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  lib.  i.  hom.  6,  in  Ezech. :  Di- 

>ina  eloqnia,  etsi  temporibus  distincta,   sunt  tamen  sensibus 

tinita. 

(*^  Miineeher,  1.  c.  p.  91,  ss.     Trechsel,  iiber  den  Eanon,  die 
Kritik  und  Exegese  der  Manichaer.  Bern.  1832.  8.     The  authen- 
ticity of  the  Old  Test.,  and  the  connection  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  was  defended  in  opposition  to  the  Mani- 
chsans,  especially  by  Auguetine,  de  mor.  eccles.  cath.  i.  c.  27. 
de  utilitate  credendi,  and  elsewhere. 

§121. 

INSPIRATION  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

[Darndgonj  S.y  Sacred  Hermeoeutics,  p.  111-162.]     Oa  the  literature, 

comp.  §  32. 

The  writers  of  the  present  period  regarded  inspiration 
as  having  reference  either  spiritually  to  the  doctrines^  or 
mechanically  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.     Not  only  were 
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the  contents  <»f  IIulv  Writ  eoiididered  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired/ '>  hut  it  was  also  thought  a  crime  even  to  sup- 
pose* th(^  |K)ssihility  of  rlironological  errors,  and  liistori- 
eal  eontrafHetlons  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  penmeo.^^^ 
On  the  oth4>r  hand,  their  difTerent  peculiarities  as  men 
yrvrv  not  overlooked,  but  made  use  of,  in  order  to  ex- 
]>lain  till*  diversity  of  their  mode  of  perception  and 
KtyK'.(**)  The  allegorical  system  of  interpretation  gave 
way  in  tlu'  Kast  to  the  sober  grammatical  method  of  the 
Antiochian  riehool.(^>  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary, 
some  intimations  of  Augustine  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  which  was  afterwards 
firnilv  estid)lishe«l  hv  tlie  scholastic  divines  of  the  next 
jK'riod.^'*) 

'*^  TIiJH  may  l)0  soon  from  certain  general  phrases  which,  bar- 
in^  originated  in  the  ]>rocoding  period,  had  now  come  into  ge- 
neral US(»,  jiiich  as  ^f'a  yja^^,  xuoiaxai  yj^apai^  ^loTnutfrw  7gap», 
coelostes  littera}  (Lact.  Inst.  iv.  c.  22,)  as  woU  as  the  simile  of 
tlie  lyro,  (conip.  §  32,  note  4.)  which  was  applied  in  a  somewhat 
diHeient  sense  by  Chrys.  horn,  de  Ignat  0pp.  ii.  p.  594. 

^*^  J'Jusvfnu.^  of  Ciesaroa  says  that  it  is  ^joffy  xai  T^oTsri;  to  M- 
8crt  that  the  s:icred  writers  could  have  substituted  one  name 
for  anotluT,  e.  */.  Aln'melech  for  Achish  (Ayp^tDj.)  Comment,  in 
Ps  xxxiii.  in  Mont/aucon,  coll.  nov.  T.  i.  p.  129.     That  Chry- 
soiftoju  d(*si«; nates  the  words  of  tho  apostle  not  as  such,  but  ai 
words  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  God  (ia  Ev.  Job.  bom.  i.  0pp. 
T.  viii.  p.  G.  dt>  Lazaro  cone.  4.  0pp.  i.  p.  755»  and  elsewhere)* 
may  partly  he  ascribed  to  his  practico-rhetorical  tendency.    As 
he  calls  the  nioutli  of  the  prophets  tho  mouth  of  God  (in  Act. 
App.  horn.  xix.  0pp.  T.  ix.  p.  159>)  so  Augustine  (de  consensa 
Evv.  i.  35),  compares  the  apostles  with  the  hands  which  noted 
d(»wn  that  which  Christ,  the  head,  dictated.     lie  also  calls  (in 
Conf.  vii.  21)  tho  Sacred  Scriptures  venerabilem  stilum  Spir. 
S.     lie  in  forms  Jerome  of  his  theory  of  inspiration  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  (Kp.  82.  0pp.  ii.  p.  143):  Ego  enim  fateor  dst- 
ritati  nia%  soils  ois  Scripturarum  libris,  qui  jam  canonici  appel- 
lantnr,    didici  Iiunc   timorem  honoremquc  deferre,  ut  nullum 
eorum  anotorem  scribendo  aliquid  errasse  firmissime  credam. 
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Ac  Bi  aliquid  in  eis  offendero  litteris,  quod  videatur  contrarium 
veritati,  nihil  aliud,  quam  vel  mendosum  esse  codicem,  vel  inter- 
pretem  noQ  asaecutam  esse,  quod  dictum  est,  vel  me  minirae  in- 
tellexisse  non  ambigam.  Alios  autem  italego,ut  quantalibet  saiic- 
titate  doctrinaque  praopolleant,  non  ideo  Terum  putem,  quia  ipsi 
ita  senserunt,  sed  quia  mihi  vel  per  illos  auctores  canonicos,  vel 
probabili  ratione,  quod  a  vero  non  abhorreat,  persuadere  po- 
tuemnt.  Nevertheless  he  admits  (ibid.  p.  150,  §  24,)  that  the  can- 
onical authority  may  be  restricted,  inasmuch  as  in  reference  to 
the  dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter,  he  places  the  former  above 
the   latter.       Comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xviii.  41 :    Denique   auctores 
nostri,  in  quibus  non  frustra  sacrarum  litterarum  figitur  et  ter- 
minatur  canon,   absit   ut   inter   se  aliqua   ratione   dinsentiant. 
Unde  non  immerito,  cum  ilia  scriberent,  eis  Deum  vel  per  eos 
locutum,  non  pauci  in  scholis  atque  gymnasiis  litigiosis  dispu- 
tationibus  garruli,   sed    in  agris  atque  in  urbibus  cum  doctis 
atque  indoctis  tot  tantique  populi  crediderunt. — Ills  opinion 
concerning  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  Septuagiut  version  ac- 
cords with  that  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  ibid.  c.  42-44,  where  he 
attributes  (as  many  Hyperlutherans  afterwards  did  in  reference 
to  the  Lutheran  translation)  the  defects  of  that  translation  to  a 
kind  of  inspiration  which  had  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.     But  this  odd  notion  does  not  exclude  the  noble 
idea  of  a  revelation  which  continues  to  manifest  itself — an  idea 
which  is  above  the  narrow  adherence  to  the  letter,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  his  belief  in  tradition. — Similar  views  probably  in- 
duced Gregory  the  Great  to  say  in  reference  to  the  researches 
of  learned  men  relative  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  "know  the  pen  with  which  the  King  of 
Kings  had  written  his  royal  letter,  but  that  it  sufficed  to  have 
a  full  conviction  of  its  Divine  contentB.     Thus  he  assigns,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  authorship  of  this  book  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  while 
on   the   other  he   leaves  open  all  discussions  concerning  the 
human  instruments — discussions   which  were  greatly  dreaded 
in  later  times.    Gregory  the  Great  Moral,  in  Job.  praBf.  c.  1,  §.  2. 

^^  Thus  Theodore  of  Alopsuestta,  who  went  perhaps  farther 
than  any  other  writer,  assumed  different  degrees  of  inspiration. 
He  ascribed  to  Solomon  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  only  that 
of  wisdom,  and  judged  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon  only  from  the  human  point  of  view.  Hence  the 
fifth  oecumenical  synod  found  fault  with  him  on  this  very  ac 
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count,  Manai  ii.  223.  Bat  Chry909tom^  and  aliio  Jtrome^  ad- 
mitted huinan  poculiaritios,  the  one  in  reference  to  the  gospdi 
(Iloin.  i.  in  Matth.),  the  other  with  reapect  to  the  apoatle  Paul 
(on  Gal.  ▼.  12.) ;  comp.  Neander^  Kirchengesch.  ii.  2,  p.  751. 
BaM  the  Great  says  reiipecting  the  prophets  (in  the  oom- 
mentary  on  Isaiah  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  0pp.  T.  i.  p. 
379,  cd.  Ben.) :  '*  As  it  is  not  every  substance  which  is 
fitted  to  reflect  images,  but  only  such  as  possess  a  certain 
smoothness  and  transparency,  so  the  effective  power  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  visible  in  all  souls,  but  only  in  such  as  are  neither 
perverse  nor  distorted ;"  (Rudelbach,)  p.  28.  Auffuatine  (de 
consouKu  cvang.  ii.  12.)  asserts,  that  the  evangelists  had  written 
ut  quisque  meminerat,  ut  cuique  cordi  erat,  vel  brevios  vel 
prolixius  :  but  ho  is  careful  not  to  be  misunderstood,  lib.  i.  c  2: 
Quamvis  singuli  suum  quondam  narrandi  ordinem  tenuisse 
videantur,  non  tamen  unusquisque  eorum  velut  alteriua  ignaro« 
voluisso  scribere  rcperitur,  vel  ignorata  prsdtermisisse,  qn» 
scripsisse  alius  invenitur :  scd  sicut  unicuique  inspiratum  est, 
non  snperfluam  cooperationem  suilaborisadjunxit. — Conoeming 
Gregory  ofNaziamum,  comp.  Orat.  ii.  105,  p.  60.  See  Ullmam, 
p.  305,  note. — Epiphanius  opposed  very  decidedly  the  notions 
derived  from  the  ohi  /itairr/x^  (comp.  §  32.)  according  to  which 
the  inspired  writers  were  entirely  passive,  and  supposed  that  the 
prophets  enjoyed  a  clear  perception  of  the  Divine,  a  calm  dis- 
position of  mind,  etc.  Comp.  hsBr.  48,  c.  3,  and  Jerome  ProcBm. 
in  Nahum,  in  Habacuc  et  in  Jesatam :  Neque  vero,  ut  Monta- 
nus  cum  insanis  feminis  somniat,  Prophetse  in  ezstasi  sunt  lo- 
cuti,  ut  noscirent,  quid  loquerentur,  et  quum  alios  erudirent, 
ipsi  iguorarent,  quod  dicerent.  Though  Jerome  allows  that 
human  («.  g,  grammatical)  faults  might  have  occurred,  yet  he 
guards  liimself  against  any  dangerous  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  his  premises  (Comment,  in  ep.  ad  Ephes.  lib.  iL 
ad  cap.  iii.  1) :  Nos,  quotiescunque  soloecismos  aut  tale  quid  an- 
notamus,  non  Apostolum  pulsamus,  ut  malevoli  criminantur,sed 
magis  Apostoli  assertores  sum  us,  etc.  According  to  him  the 
Divine  power  of  the  word  itself  destroyed  these  apparent  ble- 
mishes, or  caused  believers  to  overlook  them.  **  The  opinum 
of  these  theologians  manifestly  was,  that  the  external  fAenamena 
do  not  preclude  the  reality  of  the  highest  effects  of  Divine  grace!* 
Rudelbachj  p.  42. 
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^^^  Theodaret^  who  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
of  this  tendency,  rejects  both  the  false  allegorical,  and  the 
merely  historical  systems  of  interpretation,  Protheoria  in  Psal- 
moB  (ed  Schulze)  T.  i.  p.  603,  in  Budelbach,  p.  36.  (He  calls 
the  latter  a  Jewish  rather  than  Christian  interpretation.)  Comp. 
Miinter,  iiber  die  antiochen.  Schule,  1.  c.  and  Neander,  Kirch- 
engesch.  ii.  2,  p.  748,  ss. 

(^>  It  is  remarkable  that  Augitstine,  on  the  one  hand,  under- 
stands all  biblical  narratives  in  their  strictly  historical,  literal 
sense ;  and,  on  the  other,  leaves  ample  scope  for  allegorical  in- 
terpretation. Thus  he  takes  much  pains,  de  civ.  Dei  xv.  27, 
to  defend  the  narrative  of  the  ark  of  Noah  against  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  objections  (he  even  supposes  a  miracle  by 
which  carnivorous  animals  were  changed  into  herbivorout^), 
nevertheless  he  thinks  that  all  this  had  happened  only  ad  prse- 
figurandam  ecclesiam,  and  represents  the  clean  and  unclean 
animals  as  types  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  etc.  [Comp.  also 
Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  138,  where  another  specimen  is  given]  The 
passage  de  genes,  ad  litter,  ab.  init. :  In  libris  autem  omnibus 
Sanctis  intueri  oportet,  quse  ibi  seterna  intimentur,  quae  facta 
narrentur,  qu»  futura  prienuntientur,  quae  agenda  praBcipiantur, 
has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture  ; 
comp.  with  it  de  util.  cred.  3  :  omnis  igitur  scriptura,  quae  tes- 
tamentum  vetus  vocatur,  diligenter  earn  nosse  cupientibus  qua 
drifariam  traditur,  secundum  hitttoriam,  secundum  aetiologiam, 
secundum  analogiam,  secundum  allegoriam ;  the  further  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  is  given  ibid.  [^Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  137.]  According 
to  Augustine  seven  things  are  necessary  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  doctr.  christ.  ii.  7 :  timor,  pietas,  scientia,  /ortitu- 
do,  consilium^  purgatio  cordis,  sapientia.  But  he  who  will  per- 
fectly interpret  an  author,  must  be  animated  by  love  to  him,  de 
utiL  cred.  6 :  Agendum  enim  tecum  prius  est,  ut  auctores  ipsos 
non  oderis,  deiude  ut  ames,  et  hoc  agendum  quovis  alio  mode 
potius,  quam  exponendis  eorum  sentontiis  et  Uteris.  Propterea 
quia  si  Virgilium  odissemus,  imo  si  non  eum,  priusquam  intel- 
lectus  esset,  majorum  nostrum  commendatione  diligeremus,  nun- 
quam  nobis  satisfieret  deillis  ejus  quaestionibus  innumerabilibus, 
quibus  grammatici  agitari  et  perturbari  solent,  nee  audiremus 
Ubenter,  qui  cum  ejus  laude  illas  expediret,  sed  ei  faveremus, 
qui  per  eas  ilium  errasse  ac  delirasse  conaretur  ostendere.  Nunc 
vero  cum  eas  multi  ac  varie  pro  sue  quisque  captu  aperire  con- 
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ontur,  luM  potitttfimum  plaaditur,  per  quorum  ezpoKitionem  me- 
lior  invcnitur  poeU,  qui  non  solum  nihil  peccaase.  bipA  rnbSl  non 
laudabilitor  cocinirtHO  ab  eia  otiam  qui  ilium  non  intelligunt,  cre- 

ditur Quantum  crat,  ut  Mmilom  benevolentiam  pr»bereiniii 

oiri,  per  (]uos  locutum  oisHe  spiritum  sanctum  lam  diutuma  Tetus- 
tate  firinatum  ont  ? 

§1J2. 

TKADITION  AND  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  INSPIRATION. 

The  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  neither 
exeluded  faith  in  existing  tradition^  nor  in  a  continuance 
of  ins))iration.  Not  only  passing  visions^  by  which  pious 
individuals  received  Divine  instructions  and  disclo- 
sures/*) were  compared  to  the  revelations  recorded  in 
Scripture,  but  still  more  the  continued  inspiration  which 
the  Fathers  enjoyed  when  assembled  in  council/*)  In 
cours(»  of  time  it  became  necessary  to  lay  down  certain 
rules  by  which  to  judge  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  de- 
veloping itself  on  its  own  historical  foundation  in  order 
to  prevent  ])osr5ible  abuses.  Such  rules  were  drawn  up 
by  Vhicenthis  Lerinensisy  who  laid  down  the  three  cri- 
teria of  antiquitas  (vetustas),  universitas,  and  conseMiOy 
as  marks  of  true  ecclesiastical  tradition/') 

<^'  Com  p.  Mfhischer,  Handbuch.  iii.  p.  100:  "  Such  e^calud  views 
on  inspiration  cannot  apj^ar  strange  to  us,  since  they  existed 
in  an  age  when  Christians  believed  and  recorded  numerous  Di- 
vine  revelations  and  inMpirations  still  granted  to  holy  men^  and 
especially  to  monks/*  Such  revelations  of  course  were  supposed 
not  to  be  contradictory  either  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  tradition 
of  tho  church.  ThuH  the  voice  from  heaven,  vehich  said  to 
Augustine :  ** Ego  sum,  qui  sum" — and  ** toUe  lege"  directed 
him  to  tho  Scriptures.     Conf.  viii.  12. 

<*^  The  decisions  of  the  councils  were  represented  as  deci- 
sions of  the  IToly  S)>irit  (placuit  Spiritui  Sancto  et  nobis.) 
Comp.  the  letter  <»f  Constantino  to  the  church  of  Alexandria, 

Socrat.  i.  9  :  "O  ya^  tuq  T^iaxotriot^  li^sffiv  iTiffxdroti,  ovdiv  i^rn  irf^*,  S  r«S 
QfoD  y*utfirt,  iiA.d>.tard  y\  otou  rh  ayiav  rrvsZfia  roiourw  xai  n]>jxejr«y  arifit 
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iiafoiouQ  iyKti/M909  ri)v  Sf /av  jSouA^jir/v  i^ipuirictv.  The  emperor,  indeed, 
spoke  thus  as  a  layman.  But  Pope  Leo  the  Great  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  way,  and  claimed  inspiration  not  only  for 
councils,  ep.  114.  2.  145.  1,  but  also  for  emperors  and  imperial 
decretals,  ep.  162.  3.  cp.  148.  84.  1,  even  for  himself,  ep.  16,  and 
serm.  25.  Comp.  Griesbach,  Opusc.  i.  p.  21.  Concerning  the 
somewhat  different  opinions  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  (ep.  ad 
Procop.  55,)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Augustine  (do  bapt.  contra 
Don.  ii.  c.  3,)  and  Facundua  of  Hermiane  (defensio  trium  capi- 
tul.  c.  7,)  on  the  other,  see  Neander^  Kirchengesch.  ii.  1.  p. 
374-79.  In  accordance  with  his  views  on  the  relation  of  the 
Septuagint  to  the  original  Hebrew  (^  121),  Augustine  supposes 
that  the  decisions  of  earlier  councils  were  completed  by  those 
of  later  ones,  without  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  former, 
since  "  the  decision  of  councils  only  gives  public  sanction  to  that 
result  which  the  developement  of  the  church  had  readied"  In- 
spiration accommodates  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  Re- 
specting this  ''  economy,"  and  its  abuses,  see  Munscher,  1.  c.  p. 
156.  ss. 

^  Comraonitorium,  or  Tractatus  pro  catholicae  fidei  antiqui- 
tate  et  universitate  (composed  in  the  year  433.)  Vincentius 
assumes  a  twofold  source  of  knowledge,  1.  divinaa  legis  aucto- 
ritas,  2.  ecclesise  catholicse  traditio.  The  latter  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  different  interpretations  giron  to  Scripture.  The 
sensus  ecclesiasticus  is  the  only  right  ono.  Vincentius,  like 
Augustine,  also  supposes  that  tradition  may  in  a  certain  sense 
advance,  so  that  any  opinion,  respecting  which  the  church  has 
not  as  yet  pronounced  a  decision,  is  not  to  be  considered  here- 
tical, but  may  be  condemned  as  such,  if  it  bo  contrary  to  the 
more  fully  developed  faith  of  tho  church.  Thus  many  of  the 
opinions  of  the  earlier  Fathers  might  be  reconciled  with  the 
decisions  of  later  councils. 

2.   The  Doctrine  Concerning  God. 

§  123. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  prevailing  tendency  to  didactic  demonstration  in- 
duced men  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  philosophi- 
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(*al  proof  of  tlic  existence  of  God,  in  which  Christians 
had  hitherto  believed  as  an  axiom/^)  In  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  Fathers,  both  of  the  preceding  and  present 
periods,  e.  g.  Athanasius  and  Gregory  of  ^azanzium,  we 
meet  with  what  might  be  called  the  physico^iheoiagical 
argument,  if  we  understand  by  it  an  argument  drawn 
from  the  beauty  and  wisdom  displayed  in  nature,  which 
is  always  calculated  to  promote  practical  piety.  But 
both  the  writers  before  mentioned  mistrusted  a  merely 
objective  proof,  and  showed  that  a  pure  and  pious  mind 
would  best  find  and  know  God/*^)  The  cosmological 
proof  propounded  by  Diodorus  of  2ar«i*,(^)  and  the 
ontological  argument  of  Augustine  and  Soethius^W  lay 
claim  to  a  higher  degree  of  logical  precision  and  philoso- 
phical certainty.  The  former  argument  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
every  thing.  Augustine  and  Boethius  inferred  the  exis- 
tence of  God  from  the  existence  of  general  ideas — 
a  proof  which  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  next 
period  by  Anselniy  and  still  later  by  Cartesius,  on  which 
account  it  has  often  been  named  after  either  of  them. 

<^>  Even  Amobius  considered  this  beUef  to  be  an  ounom^  and 
thought  it  quite  as  dangerous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  as  to  deny  it;  adv.  gent.  i.  c.  33:  Quisqaamne  est 
hominum,  qui  non  cum  principis  notione  diem  nativitatis  intri- 
verit  ?  cui  non  sit  ingenitum,  non  affixum,  imo  ipsis  p»ne  in 
genitalibus  matris  non  impressum,  non  insitnm,  esse  regem  ac 
doniinum,  cunctorum  qusscunque  sunt  moderatorem  ? 

(^  Athan.  adv.  gent.  i.  p.  3,  ss.  (like  Theophilos  of  Antioch, 
comp.  §  35.  note  1. )  starts  with  the  idea,  that  none  bat  a  pare  and 
sinless  soul  can  see  God  (Matth.  v.  8.)  He  too  compares  the 
heart  of  man  to  a  mirror.  But  as  it  became  sullied  by  sin.  Qui 
revealed  himself  by  means  of  his  creation,  and  when  this  proved 
no  longer  sufScient,  by  the  prophets,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Logos. 
Gregory  of  Naziamum  argues  in  a  similar  way;  he  infen  the 
existence  of  the  Creator  from  his  works,  as  the  sight  of  a  lyre 
reminds  us  both  of  him  who  made  it,  and  of  him  who  plays  it, 
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Orat.  xxviii.  6,  p.  499.  Comp.  Orat  xxviii.  16,  p.  507,  508. 
Orat.  xiv.  33,  p.  281.  He  too  appeals  to  Matth.  v.  8.  "  Rise 
from  thy  low  condition  by  thy  conversation,  by  purity  of 
heart  unite  thyself  to  the  pure.  Wilt  thou  become  a  divine,  and 
worthy  of  the  Godhead  ?  Then  keep  God's  commandments, 
and  walk  according  to  his  precepts,  fai'  action  is  the  first  step 
to  knowledge."  UUmann,  p.  317. — Auffustine  ako  propounds 
in  an  eloquent  manner,  and  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  what  is 
commonly  called  the  physico-theological  argument  (Conf.  x.  6)  : 
Sed  et  coelum  et  terra  et  omnia,  quae  in  eis  sunt,  ecce  undique 
mihi  dicunt,  ut  te  amem,  nee  cessant  dicere  omnibus,  ut  sint 
inexousabiles,  etc.  Ambrose,  Basil  the  Greats  Chrysostom,  and 
others  express  themselves  in  much  the  same  manner. 

<«»  Diodarus  xara  tifUL^pi^imf  in  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  223,  p.  209,  b. 
The  world  is  subject  to  change.  But  this  change  presupposes 
something  constant  at  its  foundation,  the  variety  of  creatures 
points  to  a  creative  unity ;  for  change  itself  is  a  condition 
which  has  had  a  commencement :  E/  di  ng  ayitiinv  Xiyoi  aurZv  r^v 

xai  ovK  &9  rtg  fTorof  r|^on)r  flii'a^«»'   xa/  (rutro/AVi  i/Vi7V,   runt  erti^iibtf  no/ 

y^OifJMirmit  xai  rSn  &KKutf  voionirMv  4  TAiXiXi)  dtapo^d  /x^vor  otf^i  ^6i»m)v  dpifitri 
IM^Tt  dyknfiT^v  /xjjri  ahrufjMTM  vofit^tn  rhv  K6^fMv^  /iri^  av  aT^ov^rtt,  Ssiv 
dt  aur«%  KcU  r^  tJ¥OU  xai  r^  iJ  tJfai  ^a^aa^ofAttov  tfapSii  ttditou  xai  dds^ 
rdxrotg  iviera^eu. 

<^>  August,  de  lib.  arbitr.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  15.  [He  asserts  that 
man  is  composed  of  existence,  life,  and  thinking,  and  shows  that 
the  last  is  the  most  excellent ;  hence  he  infers  that  that  by  which 
thinking  is  regulated,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  superior 
to  thinking  itself,  is  the  summum  bonum.  He  finds  this  sum- 
mum  bonum  in  those  general  laws  which  every  thinking  person 
must  acknowledge,  and  according  to  which  he  must  form  his 
opinion  respecting  thinking  itself.  The  sum  total  of  these  laws 
or  rules  is  called  truth  or  wisdom  ( Veritas,  sapientia).  The  ab- 
solute is  therefore  equal  to  truth  itself.  God  is  truth.  Ilia 
veritatis  et  sapienti®  pulcritudo,  tantum  adsit  perpetua  voluntas 
fruendi,  nee  multitudine  audientium  constipate  secludit  venien- 
tea,  nee  peragitur  tempore,  nee  migrat  locis,  nee  nocte  interci- 
pitar,  uec  umbr&  intercluditur,  nee  sensibus  corporis  subjacet. 
De  toto  mundo  ad  se  conversis  qui  diligunt  eam  omnibus  proxi- 
ma  est,  omnibus  sempitema ;  nullo  loco  est,  nusquam  deest ; 
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furis  aiimtinit,  tutor  docot ;  cornentcs  ise  comnuitat  oronea  in 
inoIiaH,  a  nullo  in  detorius  commutatur ;  nuUus  de  ilia  judical 
II  111  luM  Hi  IK*  ilia  judical  bene.  Ac  por  hoc  cam  iiianifetstum  est 
iiirntibuK  noMtrin,  ({Use  ab  ipeMi  una  Hant  singulte  8apieQte8,et  non 
(fe  ipsa,  Nod  per  ipsiini  de  ceteris  judicc«i,  sine  dubitatione  esde 
putioreii).  Tu  auteiu  coiiccbHeras,  si  quid  supra  raentes  nostras 
ei>8e  nioii8trarem.  Oeuro  tc  e860  confca^urum,  si  od/itic  nihUtstd 
ftttperiiis,  8i  enini  ali([uid  est  excoUentius,  illo  potius  Densest: 
si  autein  non  est,  jam  ipsa  Veritas  Deus  est.  Sive  ergo  illud  At, 
sive  non  sit,  Denin  tamen  esse  nejare  turn  poteris  ] — Boethiut 
oxproHses  liimKoIt'  Mtill  moro  definitively,  de  consol.  phil.  v.  Prosa 
10;  he  hIio\V8  that  eni))irical  observation  and  the  perception  of 
the  iinpert'ect  lead  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  perfection  and  its 
reality  in  God  :  Oinne  enim  quod  imporfectuni  esse  dicitur,  id 
diniiimtione  porfecti  imporfectuni  esse  pcrhibitur.  Quo  sit,  at 
si  ill  (}uoIil)et  gciiero  impcrfectum  quid  ease  videatur,  in  eo  per- 
fect uin  qnoque  aliquid  esse  necesse  sit.  Etenini  perfectione 
Hulilita,  undo  illud  quod  imporfectuni  perhibctur  extiterit,  ne 
fingi  quid  em  potest.  Neque  a  diminutis  inconsummatisqne  Da- 
tura rorum  cepit  exordium,  sed  ab  integris  absolutisque  proce- 

dens,  in  hioc  cxtrema  atquc  cfiVrta  dilabitur.     Quod  si est 

quondam  boni  fragilis  imperfecta  felicitas,  esse  aliquam  solidam 

]>erfectainque  non  potest  dubitari Dcum  rerum  omnium  prin- 

cipum  bonum  esse,  communis  hunianorum  conceptio  probat  ani- 
morum.  Nam  cum  nihil  Deo  melius  excogitari  queat,  id  quo 
melius  nihil  est,  bonum  esse  quis  dubitet?  ita  vero  bonum  esse 
Deum  ratio  demonstrat,  ut  perfcctum  quoque  in  eo  bonum  esse 
convincat.     Nam  ni  tale  sit,  rerum  omnium  princeps  esse  non 

poterit Quare  no  in  infinitum  ratio  procodat,  confitendom 

esse  summum  Deum  summi  perfcctique  boni  esse  plenissimoixL 
Compare  6'c/«/eiermac/ier,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  p.  166: 
**  Augustine  is  said  to  have  given  tf^e  first  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God.  But  we  are  not  to  understatui  by  this^  that  he  denum- 
strated  it  in  an  objectionable  manner,  i.  e.  objectively ;  he  only 
desires  to  sliow,  that  t/ie  idea  of  God  is  at  tlie  foundatum  of  all 
human  speculation.** 
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§  124. 

THE  NATURE  OF  GOD. 

The  definitions  of  orthodox  theologians  respecting  the 
Trinity  were,  on  the  one  hand,  based  on  the  supposition 
that  God  may  be  known  by  means  of  his  revelation,  and, 
on  the  other,  implied  that  the  contents  of  that  same  re- 
velation are   a   mystery.     These  theologians,  therefore, 
took  no  offence  at  the  contradiction  involved  in  such  de- 
finitions, but  thought  it  quite  proper  that  reason  should 
submit  to  revelation.     The  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  in 
accordance  with  their  more  rationalistic  system,  which 
was  principally  carried  out  in  all  its  logical  consequences 
by  Eunomius,  asserted  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  know- 
ledge  of  God.(')      Though    the    ideas   concerning  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  church, 
were  still  mixed  up  with  much  that  savoured  of  anthro- 
pomorphism,(2)  yet  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  the  present  period  led  them  care- 
fully to  avoid  all  gross  representations  of  the  Godhead. 
Thus  Aihanasius  taught  that  God  is  above  all  existence ; 
Atigustine  doubted  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
God  a  substance.^^)      Gregory  of  Nazianzumy    on    the 
other  hand,  showed,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
deny  the  sensuous.^*)      The  gross  and  carnal  notions  of 
the  Audians  concerning  God  met  with  little  approba- 
tion,^^^  while  the  Monophysitesy  by  blending  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  promoted  anthropomorphism  under  the 
mask  of  Christian  orthodoxy .^^) 

*^*  According  to  Socrat.  iv.  7,  Eunomius  maintained,  that  wo 
know  quite  as  much  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  Creator  him- 
self. It  does  not  follow,  because  the  mind  of  some  is  im- 
paired with  sin,  that  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  all.  The 
natural  man  indeed  does  not  possess  the  knowledge  in  question  ; 
but  what  lA  the  use  of  a  revelation   which  reveals  nothing  ? 

2a 
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Christ  has  opcMicd  unto  ua  h  way  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
<iod.  Ilo  18  the  door,  viz.  to  this  knowledge.  Eunomiiu  at- 
tachiMi  tl)o  ^roatoflt  importance  to  the  theoretical,  didactical 
part  of  ndigion,  and  supposed  its  verj  essence  to  coosiBtin 
tlio  rixPtSzia  r«v  ^fjkdrbiv.  Comp.  the  refutations  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzuin,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  of  Basil.  Klo»e^  Geschichte 
und  lA^hro  dcH  Kunomius.  KicL  1833,  p.  36,  ss.  UUmami,  Gre- 
gory of  Naz.  p.  318,  ss.  Neander,  Chrysostomus,  i.  p.  353,  and 
Kirchcngesch.  ii.  2,  p.  854.  The  latter  defines  the  characteristie 
feature  of  Eunomius  as  "  supranaturaliHic  dogmatism,  whiA 
is  chsehj  allied  to  rationalism ;"  his  opponents  charged  him  with 
having  changed  theology  into  technwlogy,  Basil  also  reminds 
him  (Ep.  16.)  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  natare  of 
God,  since  ho  cannot  explain  the  nature  even  of  an  ant  I  The 
Arian  Philostorgius,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  praiseworthy, 
that  Eunomius  had  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  God,  which  Arius  himself  defended.  Hist  eccles. 
X.  2.  3. 

^^  Examples  are  given  by  MUnscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p. 
136.  [Athanas.  de  decret.  syn.  Nic.  c.  11.  CyriU^  Catech.  iv. 
5.  Atigust,  Ep.  178.  14,  18,  de  divers,  qusost.  20.]  Comp.  also 
Lact.  Inst.  vii.  21,  where  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  purosacliqui- 
dus,  and  in  aquae  modum  fluidus. 

^^  Athan,  contra  gent  p.  3 :  'E^rixwa  rj;  ov^/a^,  m^uAo^  A\ig. 
de  trin.  v.  2,  vii.  5,  prefers  the  use  of  the  word  essentia  to  sulh 
stantiay  comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xii.  2,  though  he  calls  himself  (Ep. 
177,  4.)  God  substantialiter  ubique  diffusus,  Comp.  BoMius 
de  trin.  c.  4 :  Nam  quum  dicimus  Deus,  substantiam  qoidem 
significare  tndemur,  sed  eam,  quae  sit  vUra  substantiam, 
Augustine's  writings,  however,  contain  many  profound  thoughts 
relative  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  But  every  thing  shows  how 
much  he  felt  the  insufSciency  of  language  to  express  the  nature 
of  God,  de  doctr.  christ.  i.  c.  6  :  I  mo  vero  me  nihil  aliud  qnam 
dicere  voluisse  scntio.  Si  autem  dixi,  non  est  quod  dicere  voloi. 
Hoc  undo  scio,  nisi  quia  Deus  ineffabilis  est :  quod  antem  a  me 
dictum  est,  si  incffabile  essct,  dictum  non  esset.  Ac  per  hocne 
ineflabilis  quidcm  dicendus  est  Deus,  quia  et  hoc  cum  dicitur, 
aliquid  dicitur.  Et  fit  nescio  quad  pugna  yerboram,  quoniam  si 
illud  est  incffabile,  quod  dici  non  potest,  non  est  ineffiibile  quod 
vel  incffabile  dici  potest.  Quse  pugna  verbomm  silentio  cavenda 
potiu8  quam  voce  pacanda  est.     Et  tamen  Deus,  cum  de  iUo  nihil 
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digue  dicL  posnit,  admusit  huinaiidB  voci^  obscquium  et   verbis 
nustrib  in  laude  sua  gaudere  uos  voluit.     Nam  inde  est  quod  et 
dicitur  Deus. — On  this  account  he,  as  well  as  Tertullian  (§  38, 
note  3,)  assigns  to  anthropomorphism  its  proper  position,  de  vera 
rel.  50  :  Habet  enira  omnis  lingua  sua  qussdam  propria  genera 
locutionum,  quae  cum  in  aliam  linguam  transferuntur,  videntur 
absurda,  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  passage ;  de  genesi  c. 
17 :  Omnes,  qui  spiritaliter  intelligunt  scripturas,  non  membra 
corporea   per   ista  nomina,    sed    spiritales   potentias  accipere 
didicerant,  sicut  galeas  et  scutum  et  gladium  et  alia  multa. — 
But  he  prefers  this  anthropomorphism,  which  forms  an  idea  of 
God  from  corporeal  and  spiritual  analogies,  though  it  may  be  er- 
roneous to  the  purely  imaginary  speculations  of  conceited  philo- 
sophers, de  trinit.  Lib.  i.  ab  init.    It  is  not  we,  that  know  God,  but 
God,  who  makes  himself  known  to  us,  de  vera  rel.  c.  48  :  Omnia, 
qu»  de  hac  luce  mentis  a  me  dicta  sunt,  nulla  quam  eadem 
luce  manifesta  sunt.     Per  banc  enim  intelligo  vera  esse  quae 
dicta  sunt  et  h»c  me  intelligere  per  banc  rursus  intelligo. — 
The  same  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  beautiful  passage  from  the 
(spurious)  Soliloq.  animas  c.  31 :  Qualiter  cognovi  te  ?  Cognovi 
to  in  te  ;  cognovi  te  non  sicut  tibi  es,  sed  certe  sicut  mihi  es.  et 
non   sine  te,  sed  in  te,  quia  tu  es  lux,  quad  illuminasti  me. 
Sicut  enim  tibi  es,  soli  tibi  cognitus  es ;  sicut  mihi  es,  secun- 
dum gratiam  tuam  et  mihi  cognitus  es  .  .  .  Cognovi  enim  te, 
quoniam  Deus  meus  es  tu.  (comp.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  below, 
§  127,  note  1.) — According  to  Gregory  tlie  Greats  Mor.  xx.  c.  32, 
our  knowledge  of  God  does  not  correspond  to  his  nature.     But 
it  is  not  on  that  account  false  ;  we  now  see  his  image.     Thus 
none  can  look  steadfastly  in  to  the  sun  when  it  rises  ;  but  from 
the  mountains  it  shines  upon  we  perceive  that  it  is  rising,  comp. 
Lau,  p.  348,  ss. 

(^)  Orat.  xxviii.  7 — 10,  p.  500  sqq.  in  Ullmann^  p.  530.  The 
negative  knowledge  of  God  is  of  no  more  use,  than  to  be  told 
that  twice  five  are  neither  2,  nor  3,  nor  4,  nor  5,  nor  20,  nor 
10,  without  being  told  that  it  is  10. — Gregory  thinks  that  the 
vrords  ^  ^^  and  3si^  are  comparatively  speaking  the  best  ex- 
pressions to  denote  the  Divine  being  :  but  gives  the  preference 
to  the  name  ^  <S)v,  partly  because  God  applied  it  to  himself  (Ex. 
ii.  14.),  partly  because  it  is  more  significant.  For  the  term 
^i^(  is  deriTed  from  another  word,  and  can  be  taken  relatively 
like  the   name  Lord);    but  the  appellation  o  eSy  is  in   every 
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respect  independent,  and  belongs  to  none  but  God.     Orat  xxx. 
17,  and  18,  p.  552,  553.     Ullmann^  p.  324,  note. 

<*>  Comp.  above  §  106,  note  5. 

<^'  Comp.  what  is  said  respecting  Theopaschitism,  §  102,  note  3. 

§  125. 

THE  UNITY  OF  GOD. 

Polytheism  and  Gnosticism  having  been  defeated,  it  ' 
was  of  less  importance  in  the  present  period,  than  in  the 
preceding,  to  defend  the  unity  of  God.  The  dualism  of 
the  Manichaeans  alone  called  for  a  defence  of  Mono- 
theism.(^)  The  definitions  respecting  the  Trinity  more- 
over made  it  necessary,  that  the  church  should  not  feil 
distinctly  to  declare,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
does  not  exclude  that  of  the  unity  of  GodS^)  In  treat- 
ing of  this  subject,  theologians  used  much  the  same 
language  as  those  of  the  former  period.  (^) 

<^>  Athanasius  contra  gent.  p.  6,  combated  the  Dualism  of  the 
Gnostics.  In  opposition  to  the  Manichasans,  Titus  of  Bogtra 
(contra  Manich.  lib.  i.  in  Basnagii  mon.  1. 1.  p.  63,  ss.),  Didynm 
of  Alexandria  (ibid.  p.  204,  205),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (contra 
Manich.  syllogismi  x.  0pp.  iii.  p.  180),  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  (Cat 
vi,  20,  p.  92,  [94],  and  Aiigustine  in  his  polemical  writings,  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  one  Divine  being. 

^^  Comp.  e.  g,  the  Symbolum  Athanasianum,  §  97 :  et  tamen 
non  sunt  tres  Dii,  etc.  On  the  controrersy  with  the  Tritheitea 
and  Tetratheites,  see  §  96. 

<^  E.g.  Lact,  i.  3.  Arnob,  1.  iii.  Ruffin,  expos,  p.  18:  Quod 
autem  dicimus,  Orientis  ecclesias  tradere  unum  Deura,  patrem 
omnipotentem  et  unum  Dominum,  hoc  mode  intelligendum  eat, 
unum  non  numero  dici,  sed  universitate.  Verbi  gratia :  si  quia 
enim  dicit  unum  hominem,  aut  unum  equum,  hie  unum  pro 
numero  posuit.  Potest  enim  et  alius  homo  esse  et  tertius,  vol 
equus.  Ubi  autem  secundus  vel  tertius  non  potest  jungi,  unua 
si  dicatur,  non  numeri,  sed  universitatis  est  nomen.  Ut  si  e.  c. 
dicamus  unum  solem,  hie  unus  ita  dicitur,  ut  alius  vel  tertiua 
addi  non  possit :  unus  est  enim  sol.     Multo  magis  ergo  Deaa 
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cum  uims  dieitur,  unus  non  numeri,  sed  universitatis  vocabulo 
notatur,  i.  e.  quia  propterea  unus  dicatur  quod  alius  non  sit. 

§126. 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

Several  theologians^  e.  g.  Gregory  of  Nazianzumy  Cyrill 
of  Jerxjtsalemy  and  others,  showed  that  what  wc  call  the 
attributes  of  God,  are  only  expressions  by  which  we  de- 
signate his  relation  to  the  world,  and  that  these  expres- 
sions are  either  negative  or  figurative.(^)  But  AiigiLstine 
proved;  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  that  the  attributes 
of  God  cannot  be  separated  from  his  nature  as  contin- 
gent phenomena.(^>  Other  theologians  of  the  present 
period  were  equally  cautious  in  defining  particular  attri- 
butes, e.  g,  those  of  omniscience  and  omnipresence.  ^^) 
Some  endeavoured  to  refine  the  idea  of  the  retributive 
justice  of  God,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  charge  of 
arbitrariness,^^)  while  others  again  sought  to  reconcile  the 
omniscience  of  God,  and  consequently  his  foreknowledge, 
with  human  liberty.(^) 

***  Gregory  says,  Orat.  vi.  12,  p.  187  :  There  can  be  no  anti- 
thesis in  the  Godhead,  because  it  would  destroy  its  very  nature ; 
the  Godhead,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  so  perfect  a  harmony  not 
only  with  itself,  but  also  with  other  beings,  that  some  of  the 
names  of  God  have  a  particular  reference  to  this  agreement. 
Thus  he  is  called  peace  and  love.''  Among  the  attributes  of 
God  he  assigns  (next  to  his  eternity  and  infinity)  the  first  place 
to  love,  see  Ullmannj  p.  333. — Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  maintains 
that  our  ideas  of  God,  and  the  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to 
him,  are  not  adequate  to  his  nature.  Cat.  vi.  2,  p.  87,  (Oxon.  78) : 

AiycfiUf  ya^  w^  lea  dtT  wt^i  Si <lv  (^y^  yd^  aur^  raZra  ^vwp/^ba),  dXX'  o<ra 
iUMii^  A^inta  ^er&tau  duvara/.  Ou  yd^  ro,  W  iort  0fi;,  i^fiyo\jfj*%^a' 
aXX'  iri  rh  dx^tfitg  9n^i  aurtu  oux  o/da^fv,  /itr  iuyvufMCuvrn  6fio>iOyQ\jf£,iV  h 
r6ti  yct§  fn^i  OfoD  fjktya>.ri  yvSt6iSy  rh  ri)v  &yituffia>  o/AoXoyt?^  (comp.   also 

the  subsequent  part  of  the  passage.) 

^^  De  civ.  Dei  xi.  10 :  Propter  hoc  itaque  natura  dicitur  sim- 
plex, cui  non  sit  aUquid  habere,  quod  vol  possit  amittere ;  vol 
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aliiid  nit  habcn»,  aliiid  quod  habet ;  Mcnt  van  aliqnetiri  liqaorcm, 
aut  corpus  colorcm,  aut  aer  loccm  mre  ferTorem,  aut  aDima  n^ 
picntiam.  Nihil  cniin  horum  est  id  quod  habet:  nam  neqne 
▼a8  liquor  est*  nee  corpus  color,  nee  acr  lux  sive  fenror,  neqne 
anima  sapicntia  est.  Hinc  est,  quod  etiam  privari  possunt  rebus 
quas  babent,  et  in  alios  habitus  vcl  qualitates  verti  atqae  matari, 
ut  et  vas  cvacuetur  huniere  quo  plenum  est,  et  corpus  decolo- 
retur,  et  aer  tenebrescat,  et  anima  desipiat,  etc.  (This  reason- 
ing is  identical  with  the  proposition  of  Schleiermacher,  that  in 
that  which  is  absolute  the  subject  and  the  predicate  are  odc 
and  the  same  thing ;  see  his  work :  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
p.  166,)  Comp.  Boi'th.  de  trin.  4 :  Deus  yero  hoc  ipsnm,  qnod 
est,  Deus  est ;  nihil  enim  aliud  est,  nisi  quod  est,  ac  per  hoc 
ipsuin  Deus  est.  Gregory  the  Great  treats  of  the  attributes  of 
God  in  the  same  manner,  comp.  LaUy  p.  350,  ss. 

<^'  God  does  not  know  things,  because  they  are,  but  things 
are,  because  he  knows  them,  Aug.  1.  c. :  Ex  quo  occurrit  ani- 
mo  quiddam  mirum,  sed  tamen  verum,  quod  iste  mundus  nobis 
notus  esse  non  posset,  nisi  esset :  Deo  autem  nisi  notus  esset, 
esse  non  ])0S8et.  Respecting  omnipresence^  compare  what  he 
says,  1.  c.  0.  20 :  Deus  non  alicubi  est ;  quid  enim  alicubi  est, 
continetur  loco,  quid  loco  continetur,  corpus  est.  Non  igitnr 
alicubi  est,  et  tamen  quia  est  et  in  loco  non  est,  in  illo  sunt  po- 
tius  omnia,  quam  ipse  alicubi.  Ho  also  excluded  both  the  idea 
of  space,  and  (in  reference  to  the  eternity  of  God)  that  of  suc- 
cession of  time,  Conf.  ix.  10.  2  :  fuisse  et  fuiurum  ease  non  est 
in  vita  divina,  sed  esse  solum,  quoniam  ffitema  est.  Nam  fuisse 
et  futurum  esse  non  est  tetemum.  Comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xi.  6. — 
He  also  rejected  the  notion  of  Origen  (condemned  by  Justinian) 
that  God  had  created  only  as  many  beings  as  he  could  survey, 
de  civ.  Dei  xii.  18. 

<^>  Lactantius  wrote  a  separate  treatise :  de  ira  Dei  (Inst.  lib. 
V.)  on  this  subject.  His  principal  argument  is  the  following: 
If  God  could  not  hate,  he  could  not  love ;  since  he  loves  good, 
he  must  hate  evil,  and  bestow  good  upon  those  whom  he  loves, 
evil  upon  those  whom  he  hates.  Comp.  Augustine^  de  vera  rel. 
c.  15 :  Justa  vindicta  peccati  plus  tamen  clementiad  Domini  quam 
sevoritatis  ostendit.  Ita  enim  nobis  sic  adetnr  a  corporis  volup- 
tatibns  ad  ff?ternam  essentiam  veritatis  amorem  nostrum  opor- 
torc  convcrti.  Et  est  justitiie  pulchritude  cum  benignitatii 
gratia  concordans,  ut,  quoniam  honorum  inferiorum  dulcedine 
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dccepti  Bumus,  amaritudine  poenarum  erudiamur.     De  civ.  Dei 
i.  9,  and  ekewhere. 

^^'  Chrya.  in  £p.  ad  Eph.  Horn.  i.  (on  ch.  i.  5,)  distinguishes 
in  this  respect  between  an  antecedent  {^i\fifia  T^oriyoufimv)^ 
and  a  atAbsequent  volition  (SsXijauz  dcurs^ov.)  According  to  the 
former  (r6  ^^od^w  SfXfj/ta,  ^iXfi/uM  ludox/a^).  all  are  to  be  tiiaved,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter  sinners  must  be  punished.  [Atu/ust.  de 
civ.  Dei  v.  c.  9,  de  lib.  arbitr.  iii.  c.  4.  Boethius  do  cons.  phil. 
V.  prosa  6.] 

§  127. 

CREATION. 

Since  the  idea  of  generation  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father  was  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  alone^  and  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  diflTerence  between  him  and  the 
other  persons  of  the  Trinity  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween him  and  all  created  beings  on  the  other,  the  idea 
of  creation  was  susceptible  of  a  more  precise  definition. 
The  notion  of  Origen  was  combated  by  Methodiusy^^^ 
and  rejected  by  the  chief  supporters  of  orthodoxy,  viz. 
Aihanasius  and  AugustineS^^  The  figurative  interpre- 
tation of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  fell  into  disrepute  along 
with  the  allegorical  system  of  interpretation.  It  became 
therefore  the  more  necessary  to  abide  by  the  historical 
conception  of  the  Mosaic  account,  inasmuch  as  it  forms 
the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  fall,  which  in  its  turn 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  Augustinian  theology. 
But  Augustine  endeavoured,  even  in  this  case,  to  spirit- 
ualize the  literal  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  blend  it  with 
the  allegorical.  W  The  duaUstic  theory  of  emanation 
held  by  the  Manichseans  and  Priscillianists  was  still  the 
antagonist  of  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. C^) 

^>  In  his  work  flri^/  yiwjrwir.  Extracts  of  it  are  given  by  Pho- 
tius  Bibl.  cod.  235,  p.  301. 

^  A  than,  contra  Arian.  Orat.  ii.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  336.  Augus- 
tine endeavonred  to  remove  the  idea  of  time  from  the  notion  of 
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(}od.  and  at  the  Mune  time  to  retain  the  doctrine,  that  creation 
had  a  beginning,  by  reprei»onting  God  as  the  author  of  time. 
Conf.  zi.  10,  88.  c.  13  :...Qu»  tempera  faissent,  quad  abs  te  con- 
dita  non  cssont  ?     Aut  quomodo  preterirent,  si  nunqiiam  fois- 
sent  ?     Cum  ergo  sis  operator  omnium  temporum,  si  fuit  ali- 
quod  tcmpufs  antequam  feceras  caelum  et  terram,  cur  dicitnr, 
quod  ab  opcre  ce88abii8?    Id  ipsum  enim  tempus  tu  feceras,  nee 
pr»terire  potuorunt  tempera,  antequam  faceres  tempora.    Si 
autem  ante  caelum  ct  terram  nullum  erat  tempuH,  cur  qiueritnr, 
quid  tunc  faciebas  ?    Non  enim  erat  tunc,  ubi  non  erat  tempos. 
Nee  tu  tempore  tempora  pracedis,  alioquin  non  omnia  tempon 
praDcederes.     Sed  pntcetiU  omnia  praterita  celsitudine  semper 
prasentis  ceternitatts,  ct  superas  omnia  futura,  quia  ilia  futura 
bunt,  et  cum  venerint,  prseterita  erunt ;  tu  autem  idem  ipse  es, 
et  anni  tui  non  deficiunt. — Cf.  de  dr.  Dei  vii.  30 :  xi.  4-6 ;  xii. 
15-17. 

^'>  Thu8  ho  8aid  in  reference  to  the  six  days :  Qui  dies  cajas- 
modi  sint,  aut  perdifficile  nobis,  aut  etiam  impossibile  e8t  cogi- 
tare,  quanto  magis  dicere,  de  civ.  Dei  zi.  6.     Concerning  the 
Boventh  day  (ibid.  8.)  his  views  are  very  nearly  those  of  Origen : 
Cum  vero  in  die  septimo  requievit  Deus  ab  omnibus  operibitf 
Buis  et  Banctiiicavit  eum,  nequaquam  est  accipiendum  pueriliter, 
tamquam  Deus  laboraverit  operando,  qui  dixit  et  /acta  sunt, 
verbo  intelligibili  et  sempiterno,  non  sonabili  et  temporalL    Sed 
requies  Dei  requiem  Bignificat  eorum,  qui  requiescunt  in  Deo, 
aicut  Irotitia  domus  laetitiam  significat  eorum,  qui  Iffitantur  in 
dome,  etiamsi  non  eos  domus  ipsa,  sed  alia  res  aliqua  Isetos  &cit 
etc.     On  the  system  of  chronology,  comp.  xii.  10. 

(*^  Baur^  manichaeiBches  Religionssystem,  p.  42,  ss:  "  TAe 
Manichcean  system  acknowledges  no  creation  properly  speaking, 
but  only  a  mixture,  by  means  of  which  the  two  opposite  prinei" 
pies  so  pervade  each  other,  that  their  product  is  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both"  Comp. 
the  statements  of  the  Manicheean  Felix  which  are  there  given. 
— On  the  Priscillianists,  see  Orosii  Commonitor.  ad  August. 
NeandeVf  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1488,  ss.  Baumgarte^ 
Qnt^ius,  Compend.  i.  p.  111.    \_Gieseler,  i.  §  86.] 
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§  128. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CREATION  TO  THE 

V 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

As  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  had  been  more  precisely  defined 
(§  95.),  the  question  arose  among  theologians,  to  which 
of  the  three  persons  the  work  of  creation  was  to  be  as- 
signed ?  In  the  Apostles'  Creed  God  the  Father  (with- 
out any  farther  distinction)  was  declared  the  creator  of 
the  world,  in  the  Nicene  Creed  the  Sou  was  said  to  Iftive 
taken  a  part  in  the  creation,  and  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople asserted  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.^^)  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  maintained,  in  accor- 
dance with  some  other  theologians  of  this  period,  that 
the  work  of  creation  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Son, 
and  completed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.(2) 

<^>  Symb.  Ap. :  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem,  crea- 
torem  cceli  et  terrae.  Comp.  what  Rufinus  says  on  this  passage  : 
he  shows  that  all  things  are  created  thrmigh  the  Son.     The 

Nicene   Creed   calls  the   Father  vavrox^dro^a  led^trm   o^arSjv   n   xai 

do^druv  o-o/^iH^  but  says  in  reference  to  the  Son  :  it'  ou  ra  ^dvra 
iyinro,  ra  «  f»  ry;  ov^a^fp  xai  rd  »  rjf  yjj.  The  symbol  of  Constan- 
tinople calls  the  Holy  Spirit  rh  ^cuoto/oDv. 

^^  Orat.  xxxviii.  9.  p.  668: ^ai  rh  i9¥6fi/ia  t^ov  ^v,  X6y(f)  sv/ui^ 

«'>.9)^u/*ffOv  xai  innyjfjMTi  rtXtiQUfAtwv,     He  calls  the  Son  also  rtx^rrii 

X6^6(.  Comp.  Ullmann,  p.  490.  Other  theologians  followed 
Augustine's  example  in  referring  the  work  of  creation  to  the 
whole  Trinity.     Thus  Fulgentiua  of  Kuspe  de  trin.  c.  8. 

§  129. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE PROVIDENCE. -PRESERVATION 

AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE   WORLD. 

According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  theologians, 
the  world  was  created  not  for  the  sake  of  God/*)   but 
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of  inaii.(-)  In  o|))>osition  to  a  mechanical  view  of  the 
nnivrrso,  the  profound  Augtistine  directed  attention  to 
i\\v  connection  subsisting  between  creation  and  preserva- 
tion ;(•"*)  but  more  special  care  was  bestowed  during  the 
present  period  upon  the  doctrine  of  providence,  on  which 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  in  the  East,  and  Salman  in 
the  West,  composed  separate  treatises.C*)  They  took 
special  pains  to  show,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  the 
most  minute  particulars /^^  Jerome^  however,  did  not 
agree  with  them,  and  thinking  it  derogatory  to  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  exercise  such  special  care  respecting  the 
lower  creation,  maintained  that  God  concerns  himself 
only  about  the  genus,  but  not  about  the  species.f^^  He 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  distinction  made  by  the 
African  bishop  Junilius  (who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century)  between  gubernatio  generalis  and  gu- 
bernatio  specialis,  (^^  which  appeared,  in  one  aspect  at 
least,  to  substitute  an  abstract  mechanism  for  the  con- 
crete idea  of  God. 

^^)  Thus  Augustine  maintained  de  vera  reL  15.  that  the 
angels  in  serving  God  do  not  profit  him,  but  themselves.  Deos 
enim  bono  alter! us  non  indiget,  quoniam  a  se  ipso  est. 

<^'  Nemesiu^s  de   nat.  horn.  i.   p.  30,  ss.   (ed    Oxon.  1671): 

6'j6rafftv  tSjv  A^^^utvuv  xai  ruv  aXXfti?  ^uu9  ytytnifiMvfify  and  in  reference 
to  the  animals  he  says,  p.  34 :  xo/vg  di  mvra  w^^  ^t^omsat  du^rcmir 
ff\fvrt\tT¥  {Tff  uxf,  xai  ra  fJLf^  raTg  aXXoug  y^ticug  Xi^^f^)      In    support  of 

his  views  he  adduces  the  example  of  useful  domestic  animals, 
and  observes  with  regard  to  hurtful  animals,  that  they  had  not 
been  BO  prior  to  the  fall,  and  that  man  possesses  even  now 
means  sufficient  to  subdue  them.  Comp.  Chrys.  horn,  w^g  m; 
xaraXi/'-Nj/arrac  nj"  ixxXjj<r/av,  Opi).  T.  vi.  p.  272.  (Ed.  BauermeUter 

p.  8)  :  'ayjoi  a»frfiXf  iiSt  <riy  xai  fftXrivr)  n)v  »uxra  i^iiriny  %ai  ^ntxik^ 
uffrs^uv  &viXafi'>\/t  XH^^'  '^'^*^^^^*  a^ifioi  did  (Tf,  t^afjk0¥  mrofioh  wififULra 
tPXdtfrriffav  dtd  <»,  xai  futra  uubo^ti,  xai  rr^g  ^vtnug  o  MftA^  rijv  tixtsaf 
irr,^r,ffi  rd^iv,  xai  f)fAha   (fd\>ri   xai   n)^  Ta5^>cS«,    xai   ravra  toh-m  yrytf 
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dtot  tn.  But  Chrysostoro  also  asserted  that  God  had  created  the 
world  ^*  otyaSonjra  a^^vijv,  de  prov.  i.  T.  iv.  p.  142.  Corap.  Aug, 
de  dir.  quBBst.  28.  0pp.  T.  ri.  Gregor,  Nyaa.  Or.  catech.  c  6. 
de  hominis  opificio  c.  2.  Lact.  Inst.  vii.  4. 

^^^  His  general  views  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  from  de 
morib.  eccles.  oath.  c.  6 :  Nullum  enim  arbitror  aliquo  religionis 
nomine  teneri,  qui  non  saltern  animis  nostris  divina  providentia 
consuli  existimet. — He  then  objects  particularly  to  the  popular 
notion  of  a  master-builder  whose  work  continues  to  exist, 
though  he  himself  withdraws.  The  world  would  at  once  cease 
to  exist,  if  God  were  to  deprive  it  of  his  presence,  de  genesi  ad 
litt.  iv.  c.  12.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  27.  He  defends  himself 
against  the  charge  of  Pantheism  de  civ.  Dei  vii.  30  :  Sic  itaque 
administrat  omnia,  quae  creavit,  ut  etiam  ipsa  proprios  exercere 
et  agere  motus  sinat.  Quamvis  enim  nihil  esse  possint,  sine 
ipso,  non  sunt  quod  ipse.  "  The  world  exists  not  apart  from 
God,  everything  is  in  Grod ;  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  under^ 
stood  as  if  God  were  space  itself,  but  in  a  manner  purely  dynamic" 
Schleiermacher,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  p.  168.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  uses  similar  language,  Orat.  xvi.  5,  p.  302,  see 
Ullmann^  p  491. 

<*'  Chrys.  3  books  de  fato  et  providentia. —  Theodoret,  10 
orations  «f'  r?;  ^i/a;  ^^ovoiag — Salvianus  de  gubernatione  Dei  s. 
de  prov.     Comp.  also  Nemesius  de  Natura  hominis  {'frtii  (piitnta^ 

a>5^iWflrou)  C.  42,  8S. 

*^*  This  is  indirectly  proved  by  Amob,  adv.  gent  iv.  10,  p. 
142.  (viz.  in  opposition  to  polytheism) :  Cur  enim  Deus  prsesit 
melli  uni  tantummodo,  non  prsesit  cucurbitis,  rapis,  non  cunilae, 
liasturtio,  non  ficis,  betaceis,  caulibus?  Cur  sola  meruerint 
ossa  tutelam,  non  meruerint  ungues,  pili,  cseteraque  alia, 
quae  locis  posita  in  obscuris  et  verecundioribus  partibus,  et 
sunt  ca^ibus  obnoxia  plurimis,  et  curara  magis  deorum,  dili- 
gentiamque  desidorant  ?  A  direct  proof  is  given  by  Neme- 
sius, 1.  C.  C.  44,  p.  333 :  Tldna  ya^  ^^rijrai  roD  0foD  diX^fCraro;-  xai 
fvrsDSfv  dahirtu  r^v  dia/*oniv  xai  aotrri^iav,  "Ort  dt  xai  j)  rw  dr6/iu¥  xai 
TfTX^tforffrfvMv  wr66raffig  ir^poiag  iari  dixrix^  drjXov  ix  rStf  ^uicat  rwv  d^^aTg 
riai  xai  iytfMfsas  iiosxoufjkifbtv,  &9  vtiiKKa  ubri'  xai  yd^  fiiXifftrai  xai  fiv^ 
ftfixtg  xai  rd  TXi/irra  rw  <ru¥ay(Xa^Ofii¥U¥  Wo  Tiai¥  tiytfi^tn  riraxrai,  oh 

dx^Xoi^t?  wti^ofitfa,    Nemesius,  however,  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween creation  and  providence^  and  gives  a  definition  of  the 

latter,  C.  42,  p.  808  :   Ou  yd^  rauro  iffTt   v^Q¥Oia  xai  xrhii'  xrictu;  fitv 
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yd^  TO  xaXuf  TOifitrai  rd  yit6fjkt¥a'  v^Q*oJag  df  rk  xaAuwf  ivtfu>jfin*<f  nn 
yuo/i,ifU9^  and  C.  43,  p.  315  :  n^'wia  r^'wv  kcrh  fx  t^fotH  f/(  rd  vura 
y/»o,ahfI  f Ti/Af \f/a*  6w'2[oprac  di  xotV  o'Jrwc  aun)r  vj^^fwa  iert  j3ouXi|«f(  6f«D, 
d/*  Sir  nra^ra  rd  o»ra  ni»  rr^po^t  dit^aytiyiit  XnfkPdtti  x.  r.  X.  Gene- 
rally Bpeaking  wo  find  hore  a  complote  syBtom  of  teleology. 

•   Ilier,  Comment,  in  Abacuc  c.  1.  (0pp.   T.  yL  p.  148): 
Sicut  in  hominiI)UB  otiani  per  singuloB  currit  Dei  proTidentia: 
die  in  coteri8  animalibus  gcneraleni  quidem   dispoiutionem  et 
ordinoin  cursumqne  rerum  intelligcre  posBuraus ;  verbi  gratia : 
quoniodo  nascatur  pificinm  multitudo  et  vivit  in  aquift,  quomodo 
reptilia  et  4|u:idrupcdia  oriantur  in  terra  et  quibus  alantur  cibis. 
Ccterum  abt«urdum  OMt  ad  hoc  Dei  deducere  majestatem,  ut 
Bciat  per  momenta  singula,  quot  naacantur  culices,   quotve  mo- 
riantur  [eomp.  on  the  other  hand  Matth.  x.  29,  30],  qose  cimi- 
cum  et  pulicum  et  muscarum  8it  multitudo  in   terra,  quanti 
pieces  in  mari  natent,  et  qui   de  minoribus  majomm  praeds 
cedere  debeant.     Non  simus  tarn  fatui  adulatorcs  Dei,  uU  dum 
potentiam  ejus  etiam  ad  ima  detrahimus,  in  nos  ipgi  injuriosi 
siniiis  (!)«  eandem  rationabilium  quam  irrationabilium  providen- 
tiam  e88e  dicentes. 

<^'  Jtinii,  de  partibus  legis  divinsB,  1.  ii.  c.  3,  88.  Bibl.  max. 
PP.  T,  X.  p.  345.  General  providence  manifests  itself  in  the 
preservation  of  tlie  genus,  and  of  the  condition  of  aU  existence; 
special  providence  is  displayed,  1.  in  the  care  of  God  for  angels 
and  men  ;  2.  in  that  of  the  angels  for  men  ;  and,  3.  in  that  of 
men  for  themselves. 


§  130. 

THEODICY. 

The  controversy  with  the  Manichseans,  whose  notions 
were  to  some  extent  adopted  by  Lactantius,(^^  rendered 
necessary  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of  evil, 
and  such  a  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  evil, 
as  would  represent  the  latter  as  the  true  source  of  the 
former.  Hence  the  evils  existing  in  the  world  were  re- 
garded either  (objectively)  as  the  necessary  consequence 
and  punishment  of  sin,  or   (subjectively)  as  phenomena 
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which,  being  good  in  themselves,  assume  the  appearance 
of  evil  only  in  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge,  or 
the  corrupt  state  of  our  mind,  or  through  a  perverse  use 
of  our  moral  freedom.  But  the  wise  and  pious,  looking 
forward  to  that  better  time  which  is  to  come,  use  those 
evils  as  means  of  advancing  in  knowledge,  and  of  prac- 
tising patience  .(^) 

<^'  Inst.  div.  ii.  c.  8.  In  the  same  place  he  advances  the  un- 
satisfactory notion  which  even  Augustine  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained (Enchir.  ad  Laur.  c.  27,)  that  evil  would  exist  though  it 
were  merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  as  if  good  were  good 
only  by  the  contrast  which  it  forms  with  bad,  and  ceased  to  be 
so  when  there  is  no  contrast. 

<*>  Athan.  contra  gent.  c.  7.  Basil  M,  in  Hexaem.  Horn.  ii.  4. 
Horn,  quod  Deus  non  est  auctor  maloram  (the  passage  should 
be  read  in  its  connection)  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  78,  (al.  i.  p.  361.) 
Klose,  p.  54-59.  Greg.  Nyss.  orat.  catech.  c.  6.  Greg,  Naz, 
orat.  ziv.  30,  31.  xvi.  5,  quoted  by  Ullmann,  p.  493.  Chrys,  in 
2  Tira.  Horn.  viii.  0pp.  xii.  518,  e.  Aug,  de  civ.  Dei  xi.  9  :  Mali 
enim  nulla  natura  est,  sed  amissio  boni  maU  nomen  accepit. 
Comp.  c.  22.  Fire,  frost,  wild  beasts,  poison,  etc.,  may  all  be 
useful  in  their  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with  the  whole ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  such  a  use  of  them  as  accords  with 
their  design.     Thus  poison  causes  the  death  of  some,  but  heals 

others;  meat  and  drink  injure  only  the  immoderate Undo 

nos  admonet  divina  providentia,  non  res  insipienter  vituperare, 
sed  utilitatem  rerum  diligenter  inquirere,  et  ubi  nostrum  inge- 
nium  vel  firmitas  deficit,  ita  credere  occultam,  sicut  erant  quaa- 
dam,  quae  vix  potuimus  invenire  ;  quia  et  ipsa  utilitatis  occul- 
tatio,  aut  humilitatis  exercitatio  est  aut  elationis  attritio ;  cum 
omuino  natura  nulla  sit  malum,  nomenque  hoc  non  sit  nisi  pri- 
vationis  boni.  Sed  a  terrenis  usque  ad  coelestia  et  a  visibilibus 
usque  ad  invisibilia  sunt  aliis  alia  bona  meliora ;  ad  hoc  inae- 
qualia,  ut  essent  omnia  etc.  Comp.  de  vera  rel.  c.  12.  Evils  are 
beneficial  as  punishments,  ibid.  c.  15:...amaritudine  poenanim 
erudiamur.  On  the  question  why  the  righteous  have  to  suffer 
as  well  as  the  unrighteous  ?  see  de  cir.  Dei  i.  8 — 10.  Christians 
rise  above  all  trials  only  by  love  to  God :  toto  mundo  est  omnino 
sublimiar  mens  inhoerens  Deo,  de  morib.  ecdes.  cath.  c.  11. 
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Tliid  BeciH8  to  be  the  turning-point  of  every  theodicy  (Rom. 
viii.  28.) 

§  131. 

ANUIOLOLOGY  AND  ANGELOLATRT. 

•/.  /'.  Ctirpzotiit  vnria  hi«toria  An^licorum  ex  Epiphanio  et  aliomm  ve* 
teruin  inoniimcnti>  eruta.  Helmut.  1772.  4.  AVt/,  Opoacula  aeademici, 
ii.  p.  648,  s?. 

Siiici*  the  ideas  of  generation  and  procession  from  the 
Father  had  been  exclusively  applied  to  the  Son  and  the 
Holy   Ghost;  it  was   distinctly  acknowledged  that  the 
angels  are  creatures^  and  not  emanations  from  the  essence 
of  God.(')     Nevertheless   they  were  still   regarded  as 
highly  gifted  creatures  who  ai*e  far  superior  to  mao- 
kind.C-^)      Adoration  was  rendered  to  them;   but  Amn 
brone  was  the  only  Father  during  this  period— ^nd  he 
did  it  merely  in  a  passing  remark — who  recommended 
the  invocation  of  angels  to  Christians.(^)      But  both  the 
prohibition  of  the  worship  of  angels  (angelolatry)  by  the 
synod  of  Laodicea  (about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury), and  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  prove,  that  such 
a  worship  must  have  been  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  (it  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  earlier  ages.)W 
Theodorety  as  Avell  as  Augustine,  opposed  the  adoration, 
or  at  least  the  invocation  of  angels,  which  was  disapprov- 
ed of  even  by  Gregory  /.,  who  was  desirous  of  confining 
it  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation/^)     But  the  prac- 
tice  of   dedicating   churches   to   angelB,(®)    which  was 
favoured  by  emperors  and   bishops,  would   necessarily 
confirm  the  people  m  their  beUef,  that  angels  heard  and 
answered  prayer,  notwithstanding  all  dogmatic  explana- 
tions.    With  regard  to  the  dogmatic  definition  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  angels,  Gregory  asserted  that  they  were 
created  prior  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  others,  e.  g.  Augus- 
tine, dated  their  existence  from  the  first  day  of  creation.  ^^^ 
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In  the  work  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  (de  liierarchia  coelesti) 
which,  though  composed  durmg  the  present  period, 
did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  next,  the  angels 
were  systematically  divided  into  three  classes  and  nine 
orders/®) 

^^^  Lctct.  Inst.  iv.  c.  8 :  Magna  inter  Dei  filium  et  cateros 
[sic]  angelos  differentia  est.  Illi  enim  ex  Deo  taciti  spiritus 
exierunt Ille  vero  cum  voce  ac  sono  ex  Dei  ore  processit. 

^^'  B(ml,  M.  de  Spin  S.  c.  16,  calls  the  angels  as^iov  T^D/tta,  vv^ 
avXoy  according  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  and  hence  ascribes  to  them  a  cer- 
tain corporeity.     Gregory  of  Nazianzum  says,  Orat.  vi.  12,  p. 

187 : 9^;  **^'  '^ol)  aura/  ri Xi /ou  ^(arhi  a^avydafiara.     According 

to  Orat.  zxviii.  31,  p.  521,  ss.  the  angels  are  servants  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  powerful  by  strength,  partly  original  and  partly  de- 
rived, moving  from  place  to  place,  everywhere  present,  and 
ready  to  afisist  all,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  zeal  to  serve,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  their  bodies ;  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  assigned  to  different  angels,  or  placed  under 
their  dominion  (Orat.  xlii.  9,  p.  755,  and  27,  p.  768),  as  he 
knows  who  has  ordained  and  arranged  all  things.  They  have 
all  oiie  object  in  view  (Orat.  vi.  12,  p.  187),  and  act  all  accord- 
ing to  the  one  will  of  the  creator  of  the  universe.  They  praise 
the  Divine  greatness,  and  ever  behold  the  eternal  glory,  not 
that  God  may  thus  be  glorified,  but  that  unceasing  blessings 
may  flow  even  upon  those  beings  who  stand  nearest  to  God. 
Comp.  UUmanriy  p.  494,  95.  Augustine  calls  the  angels  aancH 
angelic  de  civ.  Dei  xi.  9.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe^  de  trin.  c.  8,  on 
the  authority  of  great  and  learned  men,  asserts,  that  they  are 
composed  of  body  and  spirit ;  they  know  God  by  the  latter,  and 
appear  to  men  by  means  of  the  former. 

*^'  Ambroee  de  viduis,  cap.  ix.  §  55  :  Videtis  enim  quod  magno 
peccato  obnozia  minus  idonea  sit  quae  pro  a  precetur,  certe  qu» 
pro  se  impetret.  Adhibeat  igitur  ad  medicum  alios  precatores. 
iEgri  enim,  nisi  ad  eos  aliorum  precibus  medicus  fuerit  invita- 
tus,  pro  se  rogare  non  possunt.  Infirma  est  caro,  mens  88gra 
est,  et  peccatorum  vinculis  impedita,  ad  medici  illius  sedem  de- 
bite  non  potent  explicare  vestigium.  Ohsecrandi  sunt  angeli, 
qui  nobis  ad  prcesidium  dati  sunt :  martyres  obsecrandi,  quo- 
ram  videmur  nobis  quoddam  corporis  pignore  patrocinium  vindi- 
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laro.  PottHUiit  pro  pcccatiM  rogare  iiostris,  qui  proprio flangnine, 
('tiainMi  quse  habucrunt,  pcccata  luerunt....Non  erabeacamiu 
eoM  intereesifores  uostriB  infirmitatis  adhibcro,  quia  et  ip«  infir- 
mitatem  corponM,  ctiain  cum  vincerent,  cognoverunt.  Never- 
tlu'loHS  ho  soon  after  counsels  men  to  the  direct  invocation  of 
the  Divine  physician  himself. 

<^>  Themloret  ad  Col.  ii.  18,  and  iii.  17,  (quoted  by  Muntdur 
von  Colhi,  i.  8G.)  Cone  Laod.  (about  the  year  363.)  Can.  35. 
MiiHMi,  ii.  p.  570.  See  Fucha,  ii.  p.  330»  as.  Bruns^  BibL 
eccles.  1.  p.  77.     Gieseler,  Kircbengesch.  i.  §  99,  note  32-34,  § 

121,  note  7  r  "Ori  o-l  du  ^iffria^oit^  iyxara\tirti¥  r^>  ixxXq^/a^  rcD  ^w! 
xai   a-Ttiiai    xal  ayyi'KO'j;   6vo/xa^*ii'  xa/   au¥d^ii^  TOtm*  avio  d^yiasurau. 

It  is  wortliy  of  notice  that  Dionysius  translates  awjrulos  instead 
of  tifigelos. 

^^^  Theodoret^  1.  c.  Aug.  de  vera  rol.  c.  55 :  Neqae  enim  et 
nos  videndo  aitf/elos  beati  sumus,  sed  videndo  periiatem,  qua 

ctiani  ipsos  diligimus  angelos,  et  his  congratulamur Quare 

honoramus  oos  caritate,  non  servitute.  Nee  eis  templa  constru- 
imus;  noluntenim,  so  sic  honorari  a  nobis,  quia  noa  ipsos  cum 
boni  sumus,  templa  summi  Dei  esse  noverunt.  Recte  itaqae 
scribitur  (Hev.  xxii.)  hominem  ab  angelo  prohibitum  ne  se  ado- 
raret,  sed  unum  Deum,  sub  quo  ci  esset  et  ille  conserrus.  Comp. 
contra  Faust,  xx.  21.  Conf.  x.  42,  and  other  passages  quoted  by 
Keilj  1.  c.  p.  552.  Gregory  AL  in  Cant.  Cant.  c.  8.  Opp.  T.  ii. 
p.  454.     {ChrysosL  de  precat.  hom.  i.  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  743,  A.) 

(^  Constantino  the  Great  had  dedicated  a  church  at  Constan- 
tinople (M/p^a^Aioi*)  to  St  Michael,  Sozom.  hist.  eccl.  ii.  3.,  and 
Theodoret,  (1.  c.)  wiys  in  reference  to  the  Phrygians  and  Pisi- 

dians  ;  t^^^'  ^^  ^^^  "^^  (^^^^^'<x  fot^  aym  "Miy^arik  4ra^'  ixmoig  xai  rw;  ifU- 

^otc  ixiivuv  Urn  i&sTf.    The  Emperor  Justinian,  and  Avitna,  bishop 
of  Vienne,  also  dedicated  churches  to  Angels. 

<^)  Greg.  Naz,  xxxviii.  9,  p.  668.  All  the  angels  together, 
form,  in  his  opinion,  the  xotr/tto;  i^oiircc,  as  distinct  from  the  xoV/im; 
a/V^firo;,  bhtxh^  xai  o^utfii^og.  Comp.  Ullmann,  p.  497.  Augustine 
expresses  himself  differently  do  civ.  Dei  xL  9.  In  his  opinion, 
they  are  the  light  which  was  created  in  the  beginning  before  all 
other  creatures ;  at  the  same  time,  he  so  explains  the  dies  unos 
(instead  of  primus  iriK  DV)>  that  this  one  day  of  light  included 

the  other  days  of  creation,  and  then  continues :  Cum  enim  dixit 
Deus :  fiat  lux,  et  facta  est  lux,  si  recte  in  hac  luce  creatio  intel- 
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ligitur  angelorum,  profccto  facti  sunt  participcs  lucis  setertisB, 
<|Uod  [qu»J  e»t  ipsa  inconimutabilis  sapientia  Dei,  per  quam 
facta  sunt  omnia,  quern  dicimus  unigenitum  Dei  filium,  ut  ea 
luce  iliuminati,  qua  creati,  fierent  lux,  et  vocarentur  dies  parti- 
cipatione  incommutabilis  lucis  et  diei,  quod  est  verbum  Dei,  per 
quod  et  ipsi  et  omnia  facta  sunt.  Lumen  quippe  verum,  quod 
illuminat  omnem  hominem  in  hunc  mundum  venientem,  hoc 
illuniinat  et  omnem  angelum  mundum,  ut  sit  lux  non  in  so  ipso, 
sed  in  Deo:  a  quo  si  avertitur  angelus,  fit  immundus. 

^  Some  of  the  earlier  theologians,  e,  g,  Basil  the  Greats  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  founded  different  orders  of  angels  on 
the  various  names  given  to  them  in  Scripture.  Bas.  de  Spir.  S. 
c.  16.  Greg.  Orat,  xxviii.  31,  p.  521,  mentions  ayyiXoug  nvai  xal 

roi^a;  bum/iu^,  n  •'^a^  He  does  not,  however,  distinctly  state  by 
what  these  different  classes  are  distinguished,  since  he  thinks 
these  internal  relations  of  the  world  of  spirits  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  apprehension  ;  Ullmann,  p.  494.  Comp.  Augustine 
Enchirid.  ad  Laur.  58 :  Quomodo  autem  se  habeat  beatissima 
ilia  et  superna  societas,  qusB  ibi  sint  differentias  personarum,  ut 

cum  omnes  tamquam  generali  nomine  angeli  nuncupentur 

ego  me  ista  ignorare  confiteor.  Sed  nee  illud  quidem  certum 
habeo,  utrum  ad  eandem  societatem  pertineant  sol  et  luna  et 
cuncta  sidera  etc.  But  Psevdo-DiouysitLS^  who  lived  nearly  a 
century  after  Augustine,  seems  to  have  understood  the  subject 
much  better;  in  his  Hierarchia  ccelestis  (Ed.  Lansselii,  Par. 
1615  fol.)  c.  6,  he  divided  the  whole  number  of  angels  into 
three  classes  (hierarchies),  and  subdivided  each  class  into  three 

orders  {rdyfiMra):  i.  1.  G^offos,  2.  Xs^ouPifi,  «5.  li^ap'/A,  ii.  4.  xu^/crij- 
rfc.    5.  i^ovoiat,  6.  iuvd/its^,  iii.    7«    «^X"'>  ^'  d^dyytXot,  9.  &yys\oi. 

He  nevertheless  observed,  that  the  last  term,  as  well  as  dvmfim 
0u^d9tau,  was  common  to  all  (c.  11.)*  Gregory  the  Great  follow- 
ed  him  (Hom.  in  Ezekiel,  xzxiv.  7.  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  1603,  al.  ii. 
p.  477.),  and  mentioned  the  following  nine  classes:  Angeli, 
Archangeli,   Virtutes,   Potestates,   Principatus,    Dominationes, 


*  Pseudo-Dionjsias,  however,  cap.  1,  and  2,)  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
gross  and  sensaoos  ideas  of  the  body  of  the  angels,  and  designated  the  com- 
mon terminolc^j  as  Airir9ft§9  rSf  myytXsmS*  iu/itttrtit  rsfvu'v  fdaram  angeliorum 
nomioum  apparatnm),  con.p.  his  mystical  interpretation  of  the  images  of  an- 
gels in  cap.  15. 

2b 
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Throni,  Choruhim  atquc  Seraphim,  which  he  brought  into  con- 
noctiori  with  tho  nine  precious  Btonea  spoken  of  in  Esek.  xzfiiL 
13. 

§  132. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Metaphysical  dciiiiitions  of  the  nature  of  Angels  were 
of  loss  importance  in  the  religious-moral^  consequently 
dogmatic  ])oint  of  view,  than  the  question  whether  an- 
gels, like  men,  possessed  a  free  will,  and  were  capable 
of  shming  ?  It  was  generally  admitted  that  this  had 
been  the  case  prior  to  the  fall  of  tlie  evil  angels.  But 
theologians  did  not  agree  in  their  opinions  respecting 
another  point,  viz.  whether  the  good  angels  who  at  first 
resisted  temptation,  will  never  yield  to  it,  or  whether 
it  is  possible  that  they  too  should  fall  into  sin?  Gregory 
ofNazianzum,  and  still  more  decidedly  CyriU  ofjerusalemy 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,(*)  Augustine 
adopted  the  former/ 2) 

^'^  Gregory  thought  that  the  angels  were  not  ax^rw,  bnt 
duaKivfirot  to  cviI  (Orat.  xxviii.  31,  p.  521),  and  imagined  that 
this  would  necessarily  follow  from  the  fact  that  Lucifer  once 
fell,  Orat.  xxxviii.  9,  p.  668.  Orat.  xlv.  5,  p.  849.  UUnuum, 
p.  496.  Comp.  also  Basil  the  Great  ile  Spir.  S.  c.  16.)  Bnt 
Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  ii.  10.)  insisted  that  the  predicate 
*'  sinless"  should  be  applied  to  none  but  Christ,  and  maintained 
that  the  angels  too  stood  in  need  of  pardon.  Comp.  lAustanHuM 
Inst.  vii.  20 :  Angeli  Deum  metuuut,  quia  castigari  ab  eo  pos- 
sunt  inonarrabili  quodam  modo. 

(^  Aug,  de  ver.  rel.  i.  13 :  Fatendum  est  enim,  et  angelos  na- 
tura  esse  mutabiles,  si  solus  Deus  est  incommutabilis ;  sed  ea 
Yoluntate,  qua  magis  Deum  quam  so  diligunt,  firmi  et  stMles 
maiient  in  illo  et  fruuntur  majestate  ipsius,  ei  uni  libentissime 
subditi.  According  to  the  Enchiridion,  c.  28.  the  good  angels 
received  after  the  fall  of  the  evil  ones  what  they  had  not  had 
before,  viz.  certam  scientiam,  qua  essent  de  sua  sempitema  et 
nunquam  casura  stabilitate  securi  ;  this  idea  is  evidently  in  ac- 
corda!ic('  with  his  anthropological  views  on  the  donum  perseve- 
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rantisB,  and  is  more  prominently  brought  forward  de  civ.  Dei  xi. 
13 :  Qais  enim  catholicus  christianus  ignorat  nullum  novum 
diabolum  ex  bonis  angelis  ulterius  futurum  :  sicut  nee  istum  in 
societatem  bonorum  angelorum  ulterius  rediturum  ?  Veritas 
quippe  in  Evangelio  Sanctis  fidelibusque  promittit,  quod  erunt 
8Bquales  Angelis  Dei?  quibus  etiam  promittitur,  quod  ibunt 
in  vitam  aeternam.  Porro  autem  si  nos  certi  sumus  nunquam 
nos  ex  ilia  immortali  felicitate  casuros,  ilii  vero  certi  non  sunt : 
jam  potiores,  non  sequales  eis  -erimus :  sed  quia  nequaquam 
Veritas  fallit,  et  aequales  eis  erimus,  profecto  etiam  ipsi  certi 
^unt  BUie  felicitatis  aeternse,  Comp.  Pseudo-Dionjs.  c.  7.  Gregory 
the  Great  also  asserted  that  the  good  angels  have  obtained  the 
confirmatio  in  bono  as  a  Divine  gift,  Ezech.  lib.  i.  horn.  7.  Mor. 
V.  c.  38,  and  xxxvi.  c.  7.  Lau,  p.  362. 

§133. 

DEVIL  AND  DEMONS. 

According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  pride 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  evil  spirits  .<*)  Al- 
most all  the  theologians  of  this  period,  with  the  exception 
of  L(ictantiit8y  whose  notions  resembled  those  of  the 
dualistic  Manichseans/^)  regarded  the  devil  as  a  being 
of  limited  power,(8)  whose  seductions  Christian  believers 
might  at  any  time  resist.^*^  Didymus  of  Alexandria^ 
and  Gregory  ofNysm  ventured — though  with  great  cau- 
tion— ^to  revive  the  notion  of  Origen,  that  there  was  still 
hope  of  the  final  conversion  of  the  devil.C*^)  Cyrill  of 
Jerusalem,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  combated  this  opinion, 
which  was  condemned  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  together  with  the  other  errors  of  Oxi- 
gen/**'^  It  was  moreover  supposed,  that  demonaical 
powers  were  still  brought  into  operation,(7)  but  were 
most  eflFectually  resisted  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross/^) 

<*>  Eus.  demonstr.  evang.  iv.  9.  Aug,  de  vera  rel.  i.  13:  lUe 
autem  angelua  magis  se  ipsum,  quam  Deum  diligendo  subditus 
ei  esse  noloit  et  intumuit  per  superbianit  et  a  iraLxnmsw  ^^ai^wNaai 
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defecit  et  lapsus  est,  et  ob  hoc  minus  est  quam  fuit,  quia  eo 
quod  minus  erat  frui  voluit,  quum  magis  voluit  sua  potentia 
frui}  quam  Dei.  De  catecbiz.  rudibus  §  30 :  superbiendo  dese- 
ruit  obedientiam  Dei  et  Diabolus  factus  est.  De  civ.  D.  xii.  c 
6  :  Cum  vero  causa  miseriad  malorum  angeloram  qua&ritor,  ea 
merito  occurrit,  quod  ab  illo  qui  summe  est  aversi  ad  se  ipsos 
conversi  sunt,  qui  non  summe  sunt :  et  hoc  vitium  quid  aliud 
quam  superbia  nuncupatur?  Initium  quippe  omnis  peccati 
giiperbia,  Comp.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  28.  Envy  was  added 
to  pride,  comp.  Gregory  of  Naziam,  Orat.  xxxvi.  5,  p.  637,  and 
vi.  13,  p.  187.  Ullmann^  p.  499.  Gregory  o/Nysaa,  Orat.  ca- 
tech.  c.  6 :  Tavra  dt  [viz.  the  excellence  of  the  first  manj  rf>  dm- 

xii/iev(f>  roD  xara  rhv  p'^ofov  'jra^ouQ  l^iKKau/jLara  ijy.      Gusion^   CoUat. 

yiii.  6,  makes  mention  of  both  superbia  and  inyidia. — The  idea 
of  lasciviousness  was  put  rfiore  and  more  into  the  background. 
Chrysostam,  Theodorety  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  Augustine,  and 
Casaian,  gave  also  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  Gen.  vi.  2,  which  was  misunderstood  by  earlier  theologians ; 
we  may,  however  observe,  that  Eusebius  (praep.  ev.  v. 4),  Ambrose 
de  Noe  et  area,  c.  4),  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  (Hist,  sacra,  i.  3,) 
explained  it  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  which  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  it  (§  52,  note  3.)  Comp.  Chrys.  hom.  in  Gen.  xxii. 
0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  216.     Theodoret  in  Gen.  quaest.  47.  0pp.  T.  i.  p. 

58  :  *E,aS^^yr>3ro/  ovrg;  xa/  ayay  r}Xi%oif  ayyiXovg.  rourou^  do-fXa/Sov,  and 
fab.  haer.  cp.  v.  7.  0pp.  iv.  p.  402  :  Ua^a'^Xri^iai  ya^  e^drnjs  rh 
roTg  dyyeXoig  nr^oad^ai  rriv  ruv  dv^^utwuv  dxo}^a(fiav,      Cyrill  AL   COntra 

Aiithropomorphitas,  c.  17,  (0pp.  T.  vi.  p.  384,)  contra  Julian 
lib.  ix.  p.  296.  97.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  xv.  23,  quaBst.  3,  in  Gen. 
Cassian  Coll.  viii.  c.  20,  21.  [Comp.  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von 
Colin,  i.  p.  90-92.]  Hilary  (in  Ps.  cxxxii.  p.  403,)  mentions  the 
earlier  interpretation,  but  without  approval.  PhilastrittSi  on 
the  contrary,  numbers  it  among  the  heresies,  haer.  107,  (de  gi- 
gantibus  tempore  Noe.) 

<*^  Inst.  ii.  8.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  God 
created  a  spirit  like  unto  himself  (the  Logos),  who  possessed 
the  attributes  of  the  Father;  but  after  that  he  created  another 
spirit,  in  whom  the  Divine  seed  did  not  remain  (in  quo  indoles 
divinae  stirpis  non  permansit.)  Moved  by  ent/y  he  apostatized, 
and  changed  his  name  (contrarium  sibi  nomen  ascivit.)  The 
Greek  writers  call  him  dfd^oXoi,  the  Latin  criminator,  quod  cri- 
mina,  in  quae  ipse  illicit^  ad  Deum  deferat  (hence  the  appellation 
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obtrectator.)  He  envies  especially  his  predecessor  (the  first- 
bom),  because  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  God. — Lac- 
tantius  thus  agrees  with  the  other  theologians  in  supposing  that 
envy  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fall.  But  his  peculiar  manner 
of  representing  Satan,  as  it  were,  as  the  second  Son  of  God,  and 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  first-born,  certainly 
reminds  us  of  Gnostico-ManichaDan  notions.  In  another  passage 
(which,  though  now  wanting  in  many  MSS.,  was  probably  at  an 
early  period  omitted  to  save  the  reputation  of  Lactantius)  he 
calls  the  Logos  the  right,  and  Satan  the  left  hand  of  God.  If 
the  passage  in  question  were  genuine,  it  would  go  to  prove  very 
clearly,  that  the  views  of  Lactantius  on  this  subject  were  essen- 
tially Manichsean,  though  the  unity  of  the  Father  would  be 
still  preserved  above  the  contrast  of  Logo^  and  Satan ;  but  the 
notion  last  mentioned  would  justlj^  expose  its  author  to  the 
charge  of  Arianism.  This  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  those  ci  i- 
tics  who  omitted  the  above  passage.  Comp.  the  note  of  Cellar- 
rixis  in  the  edition  of  Bunemanuy  i.  p.  218.  Comp.  Cap.  ix. 
where  the  term  Antitheus  occurs,  (Arnob.  contra  gent.  iv.  12, 
and  Orelli  on  that  passage.)  Augtiatine  opposed  the  Manichaean 
notion,  c.  Faust.  21.  1.  and  2.. 

<^>  Gregory  the  Great  calls  him  a  stupid  animal ;  for  he  enter- 
tains hopes  respecting  heaven  without  being  able  to  obtain  it, 
and  is  caught  in  his  own  net,  Mor.  xxxiii.  c.  15.     Lau,  p.  364. 

^^  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  Orat  xl.  10,  p.  697,  makes  special 
mention  of  the  water  ofbaptisniy  and  the  Spirit  as  the  means, 
by  which  to  quench  the  arrows  of  the  wicked.  Satan  had  no 
power  over  Christ ;  deceived  by  his  human  appearance,  he  took 
him  for  a  mere  man.  But  the  Christian  who  is  united  to  Christ 
by   faith,  can   likewise   resist   him,    Orat.   xxiv.   10,   p.   443: 

X&0  on  fAokiora  gofi^riKbg  f  xai  iroixiXo^  nii*  ivi^ti^fitriv.     The  assertion 

of  Hilary  in  Ps.  cxlL  p.  541 :  quidquid  inquinatum  homines 
gerunt,  a  Diabolo  suggeritur,  met  with  opposition  on  the  part 
of  GennadiuB  de  eccles.  dogm.  c.  48  :  Non  omnes  malse  cogita- 
tiones  nostra  semper  Diaboli  instinctu  excitantur,  sed  aliquo- 
ties  ex  nostri  arbitrii  motu  emergunt.     Comp.  also   Ckrys.  de 


*  The  sense  of  the  very  appropriate  passage  quoted  by  Baumgarten-Cru* 
jtiM,  p.  987 :  Diabolns  oon  simpliciter  Deus  est,  sed  illis  Deus  ezistit,  qui 
ilium  Chrialo  aatepouunt  (according  to  2  Cor.  iv.  4,)  is  the  same^  but  ao\  vVi^ 
words. 
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prov.  c.  5.  Opp.  IT.  150.  yluff,  do  adyers.  leg.  ii.  12,  and  elae- 
whore. 

^^^  Didym,  Knarr.  Kpp.  cathol.  e  yere.  lat.  Bibl.  PP.  max.  T. 
iv.  p.  323,  in  coinmnicnting  on  1  Pot.  in.  22,  merely  said,  that 
Christ  had  accunipli8hed  the  work  of  redemption  for  all  rational 
beings  (cuncta  rationalia).  Gregory  of  Ly$8a  expressed  him- 
self more  explicitly,  orat.  catech.  c.  2(i,  (see  in  Munscher  yon 
Colin,  i.  p.  97),  but  Germanus  contested  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Photius  Cod.  233.  Even  Oronus  complained  in 
a  letter  to  AugUHtine  (Opp.  Aug.  T.  viii.),  that  some  menreyiyed 
the  erronooud  views  of  Origen  on  this  point. 

^*'  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  iv.  p.  51,  ascribed  to  the  devil  an 
obstinate  heart  and  incorrigible  temper;  comp.  Augustine  ad 
Orosium  contra  Priseillian.  et  Orig.  c.  5,  ss.  Opp.  T.  viii.  p.  453, 
ss.  dc  civ.  I),  xxi.  *17  :..•.. .Qua  in  re  misericordior  profecto 
iuit  Origenos,  qui  et  ipsuui  Diabolum  atque  angelos  ejus  po8t 
graviora  pro  mcritis  et  diuturniora  supplicia  ex  illis  cruciatibus 
eruendos  att^ue  sociandos  Sanctis  angelis  credidit.  Sed  ilium  et 
propter  hoc  et  propter  alia  nonnulla...non  immerito  reprobavit 
ecclesia.  He  uhows,  that  the  final  deliverance  of  the  devil  ne- 
cessarily follows  from  the  doctrine  of  the  remission  of  the  punish- 
ments of  hell ;  but  the  more  this  notion  is  incorrect  (in  reference 
to  the  word  of  God),  the  more  agreeable  and  charitable  it  ap- 
pears to  men.  {Jerome^  ep.  84,  ad  Pammach.  et  Ocean,  p.  528. 
£p.  124.  ad  Avitum,  p.  920.]  Concerning  the  final  condemna- 
tion of  Origeu's  opinion,  see  Mansi^  T.  ix.  p.  399.  518.  Accord- 
ing to  Gregory  the  Greats  the  devil  still  enjoys  a  potentia  sub- 
limitatis,  Alor.  xxiv.  20  ;  xxxii.  c.  12,  15.  He  rejoices  in  sow- 
ing evil,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  power,  which,  how- 
ever, is  broken  by  Christ.  Final  punishment  will  be  inflicted 
upon  him  after  the  general  judgment,  comp.  Lau^  p.  365,  ss. 

'''^  Eus,  pr88p.  ev.  iii.  c.  14-16.  Aug.  de  dv.  D.  ii.  c.  24 ;  x. 
21 :  Moderatis  autem  pradfinitisque  temporibus,  etiam  potestas 
permissa   dsemonibus,   ut  hominibus   quos  possident  exdtatis 

inimicitias  adversus  Dei  civitatem  tyrannice  ezerceant. Post- 

doniuSy  a  physician,  combated  (according  to  Philostorgius  hist, 
eccl.  viii.  c.  10),  the  current  opinion,  that  madness  proceeds 
from  demoniacal  influences,  asserting  that  Ou;^/  doufUntf  iwAini 

ff^a/,   fiTids  ya^  thai  vaod'jrav  to^uv  daijuLovuVf  a^^^draw  puAp  i9^gHitMaf, 

The  popular  view  nevertheless  continued  to  be  defended  in 
most  theological  systems. 
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^^  AthancB.  de  incarn.  vorbi  dei  c.  48.  0  pp.  T.  i.  p.  89.  Cyrill 

Hier.  Cat.  xiii  36:  [[o  ^au^^^j  trrifjkiTop  vt^rZv  xal  ^^jSo;  daifi6vu¥ 

orav  yd^  sdu^s  rht  tfrau^^y,  UTOfiifivrjffxovrai  rou  Urau^UfLSvow  ^olSouvrat  rh¥ 
tfurr^Z-sl/oira  r&g  xifaXd;  roD  i^axoiro;.  Cossian  Coll.  viii.  19,  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  power  of  faith  which  defeats  the  demons, 
from  the  supernatural  power,  which  even  the  ungodly  may  ex- 
ert upon  evil  spirits,  since  these  obey  them  as  servants  (fami- 
liares).  The  poem  of  Severus  Sanctus  Endelechius  de  mortibus 
bonum  contains  a  lively  description  of  the  supernatural  efficacy 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  against  demoniacal  influences,  even  in 
reference  to  the  animal  kingdom.  (Comp.  the  edition  of  Piper, 
Gott.  1835.  8;  a  number  of  other  passages  referring  to  the 
point  in  question  are  quoted  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers  in 
the  introduction  to  the  said  edit.) 

V.  106,  ss. :  Signum,  quod  perhibeht  esse  crucis  Dei, 

Magnis  qui  colitur  solus  in  urbibus, 
ChristuSy  perpetui  gloria  numinis, 
Cujus  filius  unicus : 

Hoc  signum  mediis  frontibus  additum 
Cunctarum  pecudum  certa  salus  fuit. 
Sic  vero  Deus  hoc  nomine  prsspotens 
Salvator  vocitatus  est. 

Fugit  continue  ssBva  lues  greges, 
Morbis  nil  licuit.     Si  tamen  hunc  Deum 
Exorare  velis,  credere  sufficit  : 
Votum  sola  fides  juvat. 

3.  Soteriology. 
§  134. 
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Doderieht,  de  redemtione  a  potestate  Diaboli,  insig^i  Christi  beneficio 
(diss,  inangnr.  1774.  75.)  io  bis  Opuscala  academica  Jena  1789.  Baur, 
die  obristliohe  Lebre  tod  der  Veradbnung,  p.  67-118. 

The  doctrine  of  Satanic  agency  occupied  during  this 
period  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption^  in- 
asmuch as  Gregory  ofNyssa  and  other  theologians^  some 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  western  church,  revived  the 
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former  notion^  that  God,  in  order  to  save  men,  had  de- 
frauded the  devil  by  a  dishonest  exchange/*)      This  idea, 
however,  nu»t  with  decided  opposition   on  the  part  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  tliough  he  too  admitted  that  the 
devil   was   deceived   hy   God/'^)     But  the  notion  of  a 
debt   paid   to    God,   which   was    first    propounded  by 
AthanasiusS^)  gained  increasingly  ground.     It  was  still 
fartlujr  carried  out  by  some  rhetorical  theologians,  who 
asserted,  that  Christ  had  more  tlian  paid  the   debt.(*^ 
The  idea  in  question,  however,  was  not  as  yet  received  in 
a  doctrinal  form.     Others  looked  at  the  death  of  Christ 
from  wliat  we  might  call  the  subjective  point  of  view,  i.  e. 
they  (»ither  hiterpreted  it  in  a  my sti co-symbolical  way,^*^ 
or    they   showed   its    importance   in    its   bearing   upon 
morals.  (^^     In  connection  with  such  views  it  was  more- 
over supposed,  that  the  redemption  of  the  world  was 
effected  not  only  by  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  but  by  the 
entire  manifestation  and  life  of  the  Son  of  God/^>     Free 
scope  was  as  yet  left  to  investigations  respecting  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  redemption.(®> 

^*)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Orat.  cat.  c.  22-26.  The  train  of  his 
argument  is  as  follown  :  Men  have  come  under  the  dominion  of 
the  devil  by  sin.  Jesus  offered  himself  to  the  devil  as  the  ransom 
for  which  he  should  release  all  others.  Tho  crafty  devil  assent- 
ed, because  he  cared  more  for  tho  one  Jesus  who  was  so  much 
superior  to  him,  than  for  all  the  rest  But  notwithstanding  his 
craft  he  was  deceived,  since  he  could  not  retain  Jesus  in  his 
power.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  deception  on  the  part  of  God* 
(dcarjj  r/f  ion  r^Svov  rim,)  that  Jesus  veiled  his  divine  nature, 
which  the  devil  would  have  feared,  by  means  of  his  humanity, 
and  thus  deceived  the  devil  by  the  appearance  of  flesh.  But 
Gregory  allows  such  a  deception  according  to  the  jos  talionis ; 
the  devil  had  first  deceived  men,  for  the  purpose  of  seducing 
them ;  the  design  of  God  in  deceiving  the  devil  was  to  redeem 


*'  The  clove  afiinit v  between  this  assertion  and  Dciceti&m,  which  e^er  and  anon 
endeavoured  to  make  its  appearance,  is  very  plain.     See  l^aarr,  1.  o.  p.  62,  S.). 
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mankind.  (Gregory's  argument  looks  very  much  like  tho  well- 
known  maxim  "  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means." — This  some- 
what dramatic  representation  of  the  present  subject  includes 
that  other  more  profound  idea  carried  out  with  much  ingenuity 
in  many  of  the  odd  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  devil, 
notwithstanding  his  subtility,  is  at  last  outwitted  by  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  appears  in  comparison  with  it  as  a  stupid  devil.) 
Comp.  Ambrose  in  Ev.  Luc.  0pp.  iii.  Col.  10.  i. :  Oportuit  hanc 
Jraudem  Diabolo  fieri,  ut  susciperet  corpus  Dominus  Jesus,  et 
corpus  hoc  corruptibile,  corpus  infirmum,  ut  crucifigeretur  ex 
infirmitate.  Rufinua,  expos,  p.  21 :  Nam  sacramentum  illud 
susceptse  camis  hanc  habetcausam,  ut  divinafilii  Dei  virtus  velut 

hamus    quidam  habitu  humanse  carnis   obtectus principem 

mundi  invitare  possit  ad  agonem  :  cui  ipse  carnem  suam  velut 
escam  tradidit,  ut  hamo  eum  divinitatis  intrinsecus  teneret  in- 
sertum  et  e£fusione  immaculati  sanguinis,  qui  peccati  maculam 
nescit,  omnium  peccata  deleret,  eorum  duntaxat,  qui  cruore  ejus 
postes  fidei  susb  significassent.  Sicuti  ergo  hamum  esca  consep- 
tum  si  piscis  rapiat,  non  solum  escam  cum  hamo  non  removet, 
sed  ipse  de  profundo  esca  aliis  futurus  educitur  :  ita  et  is,  qui 
habebat  mortis  imperium,  rapuit  quidem  in  mortem  corpus  Jesu, 
non  sentiens  in  eo  hamum  divinitatis  inclusum  ;  sed  ubi  devora- 
vit,  hsesit  ipse  continue,  et  disruptis  inferni  claustris,  velut  de 
profundo  t3xtractus  traditur,  ut  esca  ceteris  fiat  (in  allusion  to 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  especially  to  Job :  Adduces 
draconem  in  hamo  et  pones  capistrum  circa  nares  ejus,)  Leo  M, 
sermo  xxii.  3.  Greg.  M.  in  Evv.  L.  ii.  Hom.  25.  8.  quoted  by 
Miinscher  von  Colin,  i.  p.  431,  (comp.  Lau,  1.  c.  p.  445,  ss.)  and 
Isidore  Hispal,  Sent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  19,  (illusus  est  Diabolus  morte 
Domini  quasi  avis)  quoted  by  Baur,  p.  79. 

The  theologians  of  this  period  differed  in  so  far  in  their  opi- 
nions, as  some  adopted  only  the  more  general  notion  of  the  power 
which  the  devil  possessed  over  men,  while  others  (especially 
Augustine)  conceded  to  the  devil  a  real  right ;  comp.  Baur, 
VersiShnungslehre,  p.  68,  ss. 

'*^  Orat.  xlii.  p.  691,  C  :  **  We  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  wicked  one,  inasmuch  as  we  were  sold  unto  sin,  and  ex- 
changed pleasures  for  vileness.  If  it  now  be  true  that  a  ransom 
is  always  paid  to  him  who  is  in  the  possession  of  the  thing  for 
which  it  is  due,  I  would  ask,  to  whom  was  it  paid  in  this  case  ? 
and  for  what  reason  ?     Perhaps  to  Satan  himself?     But  it  would 
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bo  a  bhaino  to  tliiiik  ko  (f»i>  r$;  l/.3^fu;.)  For  in  that  case  the 
rol)her  had  not  only  roceivod  from  God,  bat  God  himself  (in 
('hrJKt)  as  a  ransom  and  an  exceedingly  great  recompeDse  of  his 

tyranny Or  is  it  paid  to  the  Father  himself?     Bat  in  the  first 

]ilaco,  it  niiglit  l)C  asked,  how  could  that  bo,  since  God  did  DOt 
hold  us  in  bondage  ?  And  again,  how  could  we  satisfactorily 
explain  that  the  Father  dtlUjhted  in  the  blood  of  the  only  be- 
yotten  Son  *  since  he  did  not  even  accept  the  offer  of  Isaac,  but 
substituted  the  s:icrifice  uf  a  ram  in  the  place  of  a  rational  being  ? 
Or  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  Father  received  the  ransom,  not 
because  he  dt*nianded  or  needed  it,  but  on  account  of  the  Di- 
vine economy  \oioi.  rr^^  •UoiOfLtoLv)^  and  because  man  is  to  be  sanctifi- 
ed by  the  incarnation  of  God ;  that  having  subdued  the  tyrant, 
he  might  deliver  and  reconcile  us  to  himself  by  the  intercession 
of  his  Son  ?'*  See  Uilinann,  p.  456,  57.  Gregory  was  neverthe- 
less disposed  to  admit  some  artifice  on  the  part  of  Christ  in  the 
contest  in  which  he  conquered  Satan.  «  This  consisted  in  this, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  form  of  man,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  devil  thought,  that  he  had  only  to  do  with  a  being  like  our- 
selves, while  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  him." 
Orat.  xxxix.  13,  p.  085.     Ullmann,  1.  c. 

^^^  De  incarnat.  c.  7,  ss.  God  had  threatened  to  punish  trans- 
gressors with  death,  and  thus  could  not  but  fulfil  his  threaten- 
ing :   OOx  dXijSr,^  ya^  ^r  6  bii;,  i/,  tMvrttQ  auroD  dw^MjffXfiv  i^/bm;,  /uiidn- 

^n,6iLiv  i  a^!)^w7o;.  x.  r.  X.  But,  on  the  Other  hand,  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  God  that  rational  beings,  to 
whom  he  had  imparted  his  own  spirit  (Logos),  should  fall  from 
their  first  state  in  consequence  of  an  imposition  practised  upon 
them  by  the  devil.     This  was  quite  as  contrary  to  the  goodness 

of  God  (oux  0L^i(t\i  ydo  riv  rfj;  dya^orriroi  roS  ^ipu,)  as  it  WOUld  have 

been  contrary  to  his  justice  and  veracity » not  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. When  the  Logos  perceived  that  nothing  but  death 
could  save  man  from  ruin,  he  assumed  a  human  body,  because 
the  Logos  himself,  t.  «.  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  could  not  die. 
He  offered  his  human  nature  as  a  sacrifice  for  all,  and  fulfilled  the 
law  by  his  death.  By  it  he  also  destroyed  the  power  of  the  devil 

(i!pa»i^i  T0¥  ^dmrw  rf^  v^off^o^f  roD  xaraXX^>^u,  c.  p,  p.  54)|  etO.   Comp. 

Mdhlers^  Athanasius,  i.  p.  157.  Baur^  p.  94,  ss.  Concerning  the 
similar,  though  more  general  notions  of  Basil  the  Great  (Hom.de 
gratiar.  actione — Horn,  in  Ps.  xlviii.  and  xxviii. — de  Spir.  Sancto 
15,)  comp.  Kiosey  p.  65.     Ci/rill  also  says,  Cat.  ziii.  38  :  'Bx^^' 
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pu»  fi*  ix  rut  dvo  ytvi^atf  ti  dXin^ti/^vra  ^ih¥  'xravra^  avtXtn  ri  ^/^avS^eu^^uo- 
fM90v  va^Xuffat  r^9  acr6pafft¥,  'AXXd  ^Kiirt  ^iou  ffoptav  ir^grifftv  xai  rfi  cl'Tq^ 
pdoit  ri)y  dXijSf/av,  xai  rjj  pt\av^^uvl(f  rjjr  Wt^uavy  x.  r.  X.     Eus,  dem. 

ey.  X.  1.  Cyr,  Alex,  de  recta  fide  ad  Regin.  0pp.  T.  v.  P. 
ii.  p.  132,  in  ev.  Joh.  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  114.  [Comp.  Hilary  in  Ps. 
liii.  12 :  Passio  suscepta  voluntarie  est,  officio  ipsa  satisfactura 
poenali :  Ambrose  de  fuga  Ssec.  e.  7 :  (Christus)  suscepit  mor- 
tem ut  impleretur  sententia,  satisfieret  indicato  per  maledictum 
camis  peccatricis  usque  ad  mortem.] 

^*^  Cyr,  Hier,  I.  C. :    Oh  roffoDrov  fjfid^rofisv,  Sffov  j^ixaioT^ayijtffv  o  rriv 

^ux^^  ^'^  ^AtS"  f «S«'x«^.     Chrys,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  horn.  x.  17 : 

'XltfTf^  f7  rii  ojSoXou;  dixa  hpisKofrd  r/ra  8/(  dtfffAcari^sov  ifi,(3d\fji,  oux  avrov  di 
fUvufy  dXkd  xai  /uya^ktt  xai  ira/^'o,  xai  oixsrai  di*  aurov*  i/^ut  ds  fVe^o;  /av^ 
Toug  dfxa  o^oXo'jQ  xara^dXct  fidvov,  dWd  fiv^ta  ^^^^^^  rdXatra  xP^oicano^ 

xai  tiQ  fiaffiXtxdi  dffaydyot  rh¥  dtff/Atarriv ovrca  xai  ip*  riu,U¥  yiyovt' 

woW(fi  yd^  ^Xisota  iv  IptiXo/Mtt  xari^aKiy  a  X^/trr^;,  xai  roaovrtfj  ^Xfi'ovor, 

off(ft  w^hg  ^afida  /Aix^dv  ^-iXayo;  dmi^ov.  On  similar  ideas  of  Leo  the 
Great  J  as  well  as  concerning  his  entire  theory  of  redemption, 
see  Grieebachj  Opuscula,  p.  98,  ss. 

^^  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  says,  Orat.  xxiy.  4,  p.  439 : 
He  has  ascended  the  cross,  and  taken  me  with  him,  to  nail  my 
sin  on  it»  to  triumph  over  the  serpent,  to  sanctify  the  tree,  to 
overcome  lust,  to  lead  Adam  to  salvation,  and  to  restore  the  fall- 
en image  of  God." Orat.  xlv.  28,  p.  867.     '*  God  became 

man,  and  died,  that  wo  might  live  :  we  have  died  with  him,  to 
be  purified ;  we  are  raised  from  the  dead  with  him,  since  we 
have  died  with  him ;  we  are  glorified  with  him,  because  we  have 
risen  with  him  from  the  grave."  Ullmann,  p.  450.  Comp.  Orat. 
xxxvi.  p.  580,  quoted  by  Miinacher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  435, 
and  the  passages  cited  there  from  Hilary^  de  Triu.  ii.  24,  and 
Augustine  de  Trinitate  iv.  12,  \^Athan,  de  Jncarn.  c.  44.  Greg. 
Nyss,  Orat.  cat.  c.  16,  32.] 

^^>  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  especially  Augustine  on  prac- 
tical grounds,  brought  this  ethical  import  of  the  death  of  Christ 
very  prominently  forward  (to  counterbalance,  as  it  were,  the 
theory  of  salvation  which  is  so  easily  misunderstood :)  Tota 
itaque  vita  ejus  disciplina  morum  fuit  (de  vera  rel.  c.  1 6. )  Christ 
died,  in  order  that  no  one  might  be  afraid  of  death,  nor  even 
of  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting  persons  to  death,  de  fide  ct 
symb.  c.  6.  de  divers,  qusest.  qu.  25.  (0pp.  T.  vi.  p.  7.)     The 
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love  of  Christ  displayed  in  hig  death  shall  constrain  us  to  love 
him  in  return,  do  catcch.  rud.  c.  4 :  Christus  pro  nobis  mortuos 
est.  Hoc  autem  idco,  quia  finis  pra^cepti  et  plenitudo  legis  cba- 
ritcis  o»t,  ut  ot  nus  invict^m  diligamus,  ct  quemadmodum  ille  pro 
nobis  animam  suam  poiiuit,  sic  ot  nos  pro  fratribus  animam  po- 

namus Nulla  est  eiiim  major  ad  araorem  invitatio,  quam 

pro^vcniro  amando,  et  nimis  durus  est  animus,  qui  dilectionem  d 
nolebat  impendere,  nolit  rependere.  Comp.  /..act.  Inst.  div.  iv. 
23,  Bs.     Bas,  M,  do  Spir.  S.  c.  15. 

''^^  Comp.  the  pass;ige  quoted  from  Athanasius  in  note  3. 
Greffoty  of  Ni/saa  also  says,  (Orat.  catech.  c.  27),  that  not  only 
the  death  of  Christ  had  effected  the  redemption  of  man,  but 
also  the  circumstance  tiiat  he  preserved  a  pure  disposition  in  all 

the  moments  of  his  life:...MoXui'5f/tfij;  rf  auMorl^  r^c  a^^^^^rrivM 
tgl^fiit  ('^i'  X^/tfri»)  fy  d^/vi  rf  xai  rtXtuffi  xai  Tbt^  6id  (M6w  men  ihu  hia. 
'xdrrM¥  yuic^as  r^v  ffXcr>.u»outfar  duvafLtv^  xai  fifl  rf  /i,t¥  ri  Sf^^rcDtfo/  rw  xa- 

^oLici^,  tI  h%  'Sfi^uhih  d^i^dmurov,    Augusttne  de  vera  rel.  c.  26,  re- 
presents Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  and  contrasts  him  as  the 
homo  justitio;  with  the  homo  pcccati ;  as  sin  and  ruin  are  the 
effects  of  our  connection  with  Adam,  so  redemption  is  the  effect 
of  a  living  union  with  Christ.     Comp.  de  libero  arbitrio  iii.  10, 
do  consensu  evang.  i.  c.  35,  where  he  places  the  real  nature  of 
redemption  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Godman.     The  design  of 
Christ's  incarnatio.i  is  briefly  but  concisely  stated  by  Gregory 
the  Greats  Mor.  xxi.  6  :  Ad  hoc  Dominus  apparuit  in  came,  ut 
humanum  vitam  admonendo  excitaret,  exemplo  prsebendo  ac- 
cenderet,nioriendo  redimeret,  resurgendo  repararet,  comp.  Lau, 
p.  435.     Ilence  Baur^y»,  1.  c.  p.  109,  10 :  "  The  reconciliation 
of  man  to  God,  tJie  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  union 
of  the  Divine  with  tJie  human,  which  is  realized  by  it,  were  laid 
down  as  the  general  principle,  including  all  particular  definitions, 
which  was  ever  and  anon  adopted  by  the  theologians  of  that  age 
....  7  hu8  a  view  was  formed  of  the  atonement^  which  we  may  term 
the  mystical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  a  general  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject^  rather  than  on  philosopliical  definitions. 
**^  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  Orat.  xxxiii.  p.  536,  numbered 
speculations  on  the  death  ot  Christ  among  those  things,  on  which 
it  is  useful  to  have  correct  ideas,  but  not  dangerous  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  placed  them  on  the  same  level  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  world,   the  nature  of  matter  and  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection,  goneral  judgment,  etc.    Comp.  Baw\ 
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p.  109. — Euaebiua  of  Csesarea  (deiuonstr.  evang.  iv.  12,)  merely 
enumerates  various  reasons  for  the  death  of  Christ,  without 
bringing  them  into  connection.  Christ  died,  1.  In  order  to 
prove,  that  he  is  Lord  both  over  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  2 
To  redeem  from  sin ;  3.  To  atone  for  sin  ;  4.  To  destroy  the 
power  of  Satan  ;  5.  To  give  his  disciples  a  visible  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  the  life  to  come  (by  his  resurrection) ;  and,  6.  To 
abrogate  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Test,  dispensation. 

The  more  anxious  theologians  were  to  adduce  the  reasons  which  induced 
Christ  to  lay  down  his  life,  the  more  natural  was  it,  to  ask  whether  God 
couid  have  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption  in  any  other  way  ?  Au- 
gustine  rejects  such  idle  questions  in  the  manner  of  Irenseus,  de  agone 
Christi,  0   10:  Sunt  autero  stulti,  qui  dicunt :   Non  poterat  aliter  sapi- 
entia  Dei  homines  liherare,  nivi  susciperet  hominem,  et  nasceretur  ex  fe- 
mina,  et  a  peccatoribus  omnia  pateretur.     Quibus  dicimus  :  poterat  om- 
nino,  sed  n  aliter  faceret^  similiter  vestra  stultituB  displiceret.   I  Aug,  de 
trio.  xiii.  10.     Greg,  Naz,  Orat.  ix.  p.  157.     Greg.  NyssOf  Orat.  cat.  c. 
Basil  the  Great  (horn,  in  Ps.  zlviii.  §  3.)  and  Ghreg,  the  Great  (Moral. 
Lib.  xvii.  46.)  maintained  that  the  death  of  the  Godman  was  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  mankind.]     Further  particulalrs  may  be 
found  in  MUnscheTy  Handbuch.  iv.   p.  292,  ss.     Baur,  p.  85.     Rufiaus 
gives  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  various  separate  sufferings  of  Christ, 
expos,  symb.  ap.  p.  22,  ss. 
Concerning  the  extent  of  the  atowtment^  it  may  be  observed,  that  Didymus 
o/ Alexandria  (on  1  Peter,  iii.  22,  in  Gallandii  Bibl.   PP.  T.  iv.  p.  325: 
Pacificavit  enim  Jesos  per  sanguinem  crucis  suae  quae  in  coelis  et  quae  in 
terra  sunt,  orone  bellum  destruens  et  tumultum),  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in 
some  sense  (Orat.  catech.  c.  25,  where  he  speaks  of  «-«#•  »*Utt)  revived 
the  idea  of  Origen,  that  the  effects  of  Christ*s  death  were  not  limited  to  this 
world,  but  extended  over  the  whole  universe  ;  Gregory  also  asserted,  that 
the  work  of  redemption  would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  all  men  had  been 
as  holy  as  Moses,  Paul,  Ezekiel,  Elijah,  and  Isaiah,  (contra  Apollin.  iii. 
p.  263.)     The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  Augustine  who,  in  accordance 
with  his  theory,  thought  that  all  men  stood  in   need  of  redemption,  but 
limited  the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  comp.  the  former  sections  on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  on  predestination,  and  contra  Julian  vi.  e.  24. 
Leo  the  Great^  on  the  contrary,  enlarged  the  extent  of  the  atonement, 
Ep.  134,  c  14 :  Effusiu  sanguinis  Christi  pro  injustis  tarn  fuit  dives  ad 
pretium,  at  si  nniversitas  captivorum  in  redemptorem  suum  crederet, 
nullitm  diaboli  vincula  retinerent. — 
A  dramatic  representation  of  the  descensus  ad  inferos  in  imitation  of  the 
EvaDg.  Nicodemi  is  g^ven  in  the  discourse  :  de  adventu  et  annunciatione 
Joannis  (Bapti8taB)apad  inferos,  commonly  ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Emisa  ; 
comp.  also  Epipbanius  in  sepulcr.  Christi,  Opp.  ii.  p.  270.     AugustCs 
edition  of  Euaeb.  of  Emisa,  p.  1,  ss.     On  the  question  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  ApoUinaris  cansed  the  introduction  of  the  said  doctrine  intA  IVw^ 
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ApositlcK*  Creed  ?  an  well  as  ctincerninfif  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  each  other,  see  Neandtr,  Kirchengesch.  ii.  p.  923. 
LantlT,  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  indifi- 
(lual  Christian  is  connected  with  what  has  been  said  l>efore,  and  with  the 
anthropological  definitions  (§  107 — U4.)  Comp.  AfuwcAer,  Handbuch, 
iv.  p.  295,  319. 

4.    The  Church  and  Her  Means  of  Grace. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Two  causes  contributed  to  determine  the  doctrine  of 
tlic  church :  1 .  The  external  history  of  the  church  itself, 
its  victory  over  paganism^  and  its  rising  power  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  victory  of  Augustinism 
over  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians^)  ManichteanSj^^^ 
and  DonatistsP^  which  in  different  ways  threatened  to 
destroy  ecclesiastical  unity.  The  last  mentioned  resem- 
bled the  followers  of  Novatian  in  the  preceding  period,  by 
maintaining  that  the  church  was  composed  only  of  saints. 
In  opposition  to  them  Optatus  of  Mileve,^^^  as  well  as 
AugustinCy^^)  asserted  that  the  church  consists  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  who  are  baptized,  and,  spiritualizing  that  which 
existed  in  reality,  they  advanced  the  idea  of  a  universal 
Christian  church.  The  bishops  of  Rome  applied  this 
idea  to  the  papal  system,(^)  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ciges.  But  however  dif- 
ferent the  opinions  of  the  men  of  those  times  were  re- 
specting the  place  and  nature  of  the  true  church,  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  former  theologians  :  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  was  firmly  adhered  to, 
and  carried  out  in  all  its  consequences.^") 

<^)  The  Pelagians  were  in  so  far  opposed  to  the  church,  as 
they  considered  only  the  individual  Christian  as  such,  and 
overlooked  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  individual 
and  the  totality.  Their  strict  notions  of  morality  led  necessarily 
to  Puritanism  ;  hence  the  synod  of  Diospolis  (a.  d.  415)  blamed 
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them  for  having  said  :  ecclesiam  hie  esse  sine  macula  et  ruga, 
Aug.  de  gestis  Pelagii,  c.  12.  Before  this  time  some  Christians 
in  Sicily  who,  generally  speaking,  agreed  with  the  Pelagians, 
had  asserted  :  Ecclesiam  hanc  esse,  quae  nunc  frequentatur  po- 
pulis  et  sine  peccato  esse  posse,  August.  Ep.  clvi. 

('^  The  Manichseans,  by  separating  the  Electi  from  the  rest 
(Auditores),  gave  countenance  to  the  principle  of  an  ecclesiola 
in  ecclesia ;  besides  the  great  body  of  the  ManichaBan  church 
itself  formed,  as  the  one  elect  world  of  light,  a  contrast  with 
the  vast  mass  of  darkness.  "  The  Manichcean  church  is  in  reta- 
tion  to  the  world  what  the  limited  circle  of  the  Electi  is  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  larger  assembly/  of  the  Auditores ;  that  which  is  yet 
variously  divided  and  separated  in  the  latter^  has  its  central- 
point  of  union  in  the  /ormer"  Baur,  Manich.  Religionssystem 
p.  282. 

<^^  On  the  external  history  of  the  Donatists  comp.  the  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history.  Sources :  Optatus  Milevitanus  (about 
the  year  368)  de  schismate  Donatistarnm,  together  with  Monu- 
menta  vett.  ad  Donatist.  hist,  pertinentia  ed.  L.  E.  du  Pin, 
Par.  1700,  ss.  (0pp.  Aug.  T.  ix.)  Valesius,  de  schism.  Donat. 
in  an  Appendix  to  Eusebius.  Norisius  (edited  by  Ballerini 
brothers)  Ven.  1729,  iv.  fol.  Walch  Ketzergeschichte,  vol.  iv. 
Concerning  the  derivation  of  the  name  (whether  from  Donatus 
a  casis  nigris,  or  from  Donat.  M.  ?)  see  Ntander^  Kirchengesch. 
ii.  1,  p.  407.  The  question  at  issue,  viz.  whether  CaBcilian  could 
be  invested  with  the  episcopal  office,  having  been  ordained  by  a 
Traditor,  and  the  election  of  another  bishop  in  the  person  of 
M ajorinuB,  led  to  further  dogmatic  discussions  on  the  purity  of 
the  church.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Donatists,  the  church  ought 
to  be  pure  (sine  macula  et  ruga.)  It  must,  therefore,  exercise 
no  forbearance  towards  any  unworthy  members  (1  Cor.  v.  and 
especially  many  passages  from  the  Old  Test.)  When  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
the  wheat  (Matth.  xiii.)  the  latter  applied  it  (according  to  our 
Saviour's  own  interpretation)  to  the  world,  and  not  to  the  church, 
Augustine,  however,  asserted,  mundum  ipsum  appellatum  esse 
pro  ecclesise  nomine. 

^>  Concerning  the  opinions  of  Optatus  (which  are  stated  in 
the  second  book  of  his  treatise :  de  schismate  Donatistarum) 
see  Rothe,  Anfange  der  Christlichen  Kirche,  p.  677,  ss.  He 
developed  the  views  of  Cyprian.     There  is  but  one  church.     It 
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has  five  ornameiita  or  dotes:  1.  Cathedra  (the  unity  of  episco- 
pacy in  tlio  Cathedra  Petri);  2.  Angelu8  (the  bishop  himself); 
3.  SpiritUH  Sunctuis;  4.  Fons  (baptism) ;  5.  Sigillum,  t.  e.  Symbo- 
liim  catholicum  (according  to  Sol.  Song,  iv.  12.)  These  dotes 
arc  distinp;ui8hcd  from  the  sancta  membra  ao  viscera  of  the 
church,  which  appear  to  him  of  greater  importance  than  the 
(l<»ti'8  thomsi'lvoH.  They  con^i^t  in  sacramentis  et  nominibus 
Trinitatin. 

''')  Au'j\i8tmc  composed  a  separate  treatise,  entitled :  de  nni- 
tato  ecclosise,  on  this  subject. — Comp.  contra  Ep.  Parmeniani 
and  de  baptismo.  He  proceeded,  no  less  than  the  Donatists,  on 
tlie  principle  of  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  advocated  a 
ri|)^orou8  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  but  this  should 
nut  load  to  the  depopulation  of  the  church  Some  elements 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  house  of  God  which  do  not 
form  the  structure  of  the  house  itself;  some  members  of  the 
body  may  be  diseased,  without  its  being  thought  necessary  to 
cut  them  off  at  once,  though  the  disease  itself  belongs  no  more 
to  the  body  than  the  chaff  which  is  mixed  up  with  wheat  forms 
a  part  of  it.  Augustine  makes  a  distinction  between  the  corpus 
Domini  verum  and  the  corpus  D.  permixtum  sou  simulatum  (de 
doctr.  Christ,  iii.  32,)  which  stands  in  connection  with  his  nega- 
tive view  concerning  the  nature  of  evil.  The  grammarian 
Tichonius  adopted  an  intermediate  course,  see  Neander^  Kir- 
chengosch.  ii.  p.  445.  The  necessity  of  being  externally  con- 
nected with  the  church  is  set  forth  by  Augustine  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  de  unit,  eccles.  c.  49 : 
llabere  caput  Christum  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  in  ejus  corpore 
fuerit,  quod  est  ecclesia,  Ep.  c.  xli.  §  5  :  Quisquis  ab  hac  catho- 
lica  ecclesia  fuerit  separatus,  quantumlibet  laudabiliter  ae  vivere 
existiniet  hoc  solo  scelere  quod  a  Christi  unitate  disjunctus  est, 
non  habebit  vitam,  sed  Dei  ira  manebit  super  eom. 

^^^Leo  M,  Sermo  i.  in  natale  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli :  Ut 
inenarrabilis  gratis  per  totum  mundum  diffunderetur  effectus, 
J^omannm  regnum  divina  providentia  prseparavit,  etc.  Comp. 
Sermo  ii. :  Transivit  quidem  in  Apostolos  alios  vis  illiug  potes- 
tatis,  sed  non  frustra  uni  commendatur,  quod  omnibos  intime- 
tur.  Petro  enim  singulariter  hoc  creditur,  quia  cnnctis  eccle»» 
rectoribus  proponitur.  Manet  ergo  Petri  privilegium,  obicnn- 
quo  ex  ipsius  fertur  sequitate  judicium  ;  nee  nimia  est  vel  seve- 
ritas  vel  rcmissio,  ubi  nihil  erit  legatum,  nihil  solotura,  nisi  quod 
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PetroB  aut  ligav'erit,  aut  aolverit.     Comp.  Perthel,  1.  c.  p.  237, 
note  4,  and  the  paasages  quoted  by  him. 

^  Comp*  §  71.  Lactantiua  makes  the  same  assertion,  though 
he  does  not  in  all  respects  agree  with  the  catholic  church  : 
Instit.  diT.  iii.  30. — ^iv.  14.  ab.  init. :  Hsbc  est  domus  fidelis,  hoc 
immortale  templam,  in  qao  si  quis  non  sacrificavcrit,  immor- 
talitatis  prsemiam  non  habebit.  Bufintia,  however,  docs  not  yet 
advocate  fides  in  Ecclesiam,  and  thus  most  clearly  distinguishes 
faith  in  the  church  from  faith  in  God  and  Christi  Expos,  fid. 
26,  27.  Heretics  were  thought  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church, 
but  not  beyond  that  of  Christianity.  Augustine  calls  them 
quoquomodo  Christiani.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  18,  c.  51.  Comp. 
Marheinecke  (in  Daub's  Studien,  I.  c.)  p.  186. 

$  136. 

THE  SACRAMENTa 

The  holy  sacraments,  the  idea  of  which  was  more  pre- 
cisely defined  and  circumscribed  in  this  period^  were  re- 
garded as  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  church 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  individual  Christian^  and 
transmits  the  fulness  of  Divine  life,  which  dwells  within 
it,  to  the  members.  Augustine  saw  in  them  the  myste- 
rious union  of  the  (transcendent)  Word  with  the  ex- 
ternal (visible)  element/')  but  expressed  no  definite 
opinion  respecting  the  number  of  sacraments.(2)  Pseudo- 
Dumysius  (who  lived  in  the  fifth  century)  spoke  of  six 
ecclesiastical  mysteries  ;('^)  but  even  during  the  present 
period  the  greatest  importance  was  still  attached  to  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper .^'^^ 

^  Aug,  Senn.  272.  0pp.  T.  v.  770 :  Dicuntur  Sacramento^ 
quia  in  eis  aliud  videtur,  aliud  intelligitur.  Quod  videtur  spe- 
ciem  habet  oorporalem :  quod  intelligitur  fructum  habet  spiri- 
talem;  this  gave  rise  to  the  definition  of  the  Augustinian 
school  (in  Ev.  Job.  Tract.  31.  c.  15,  and  de  cataclysmo) :  Accedit 
verbum  ad  elementum  et  fit  sacramentum, 

(S)  Augustine  reckoned  not  only  matrimony  ("  sacramentum 
naptiamm")  holy  orders,  ('*  sacramentum  dandi  baptisi{v\]Lm"')^V^\x\k 
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occaisioiially  alao  other  ceremonies  among  the  sacramenta  (the 
word  taken  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense),  since  he  onder- 
Btood  by  aacramentum,  omne  mjsticum  sacmmque  signam. 
ThuA  ho  applies  (de  peccat.  orig.  c.  40p)  the  term  sacrament  to 
exorciHm,  the  casting  out,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  devil  at 
baptism,  and  even  the  rites  of  the  Old  Testament :  circumciMO 
carnis,  sabbatuni  temporalc,  neomonisB,  sacrificia  atque  omnes  ha- 
jusniodi  innumerse  observationes,  Expos,  epist.  ad  Galat  c.  iii. 
19.  (0pp.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  G92.)  Comp.  Wig^erSf  Augnstin  undPel. 
vol.  i.  p.  9«  note.  That  he  so  constantly  adopted  the  number 
four  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  the  general  preference 
which  he  gave  to  Aristotelianism  (c.  ep.  Farm.  ii.  c.  13.)  AVan- 
der,  Kirchcngcsch.  ii.  p.  1382,  83.  Leo  the  Great  also  employ- 
ed the  term  sacramcntum  in  reference  to  the  most  heteroge- 
neous things,  comp.  Perthel,  p.  219,  note,  and  Gregory  the  Great 
used  it  sometimes  in  a  more  comprehensive,  sometimes  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  comp.  Laii,  p.  480. 

^^  De  hier.  eccles.  c.  2 — 7.  1.  Baptism,  (/».  ^«r/dji4aroc),  2.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  (/ti.  ffuictgiw;,  i/r  ol*  xo/vwMa;),  3.  Unction  (eonfirma- 
tion  ?  fi-  TtXtrr^^  A^^f  ou),  4.  Holy  Orders,  (/».  rwi*  U^%tixw  nXtmnm), 
5.  Manachism  (/ci.  fAovaxixnQ  rtXtiojgtbfi)  which  afterwards  ceased 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  sacraments,  6.  J%e  rites  per/brmed 
on  tike  dead  (/c*.  *^i  rut  h^u^  xtxoififHAtvw)  (they  were  not  the  same 
with  the  unctio  extrema,  as  the  unction  in  question  was  not  ap- 
plied to  dying  persons,  but  to  the  corpse ;  yet  there  was  some 
analogy  between  the  one  and  the  other.)  Matrimony,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  Augustine  mentioned,  was  wanting  in  this 
list. 

^*^  This  was  done,  e,  g.  by  Augustine,  Sermo  218,  14 :  Quod 
latus,  lancea  percussum,  in  terram  sangninem  et  aquam  mana- 
vit,  procul  dubio  sacramenta  sunt,  quibus  formatur  eodesia  (de 
Symb.  ad  catech.  c.  6.),  and  by  Chrysostom  in  Job.  horn.  85. 
(0pp.  T.  viii.  p.  545,)  who  adopted  the  same  interpretation.  On 
the  relation  in  which  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament 
wore  supposed  to  stand  to  those  of  the  Old,  see  Augustine  de 
vera  rel.  c.  17. 

§  137. 

BAPTISM. 

The  uotions  formed  in  the  preceding  period  concern- 
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ing  the  high  importance  and  efficacy  of  baptism  were 
more  fully  developed  in  the  present,  especially  by  Basil 
the    Great,     Gregory   of  Nazianzum,    and    Gregory   of 
Nyssa/^^^  and  defined  with  more  dogmatic  precision  by 
AugtistineS^^     Neither  the  baptism  of  blood,  nor  that  of 
tears  lost   its  8ignificance.<3>      The  theologians  of   the 
Greek  church  zealously  defended  infant-baptism/*)  while 
Augustine  brought  it  into  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  (in  opposition  to  the  Pela- 
gians}, and  adduced  it  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  said 
doctrine.(^)     Salvation  was  denied  to  unbaptized  child- 
ren/®)     Concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  Basil  the 
Great,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  followed  the  views  of 
Cyprian  on  this  point,  though  Gregory  did  not  make  the 
validity  of  baptism  depend  on  the  dignity  of  the  person 
that  performs  the  ceremony  of  baptism.(^)     But  by  the 
exertions  of  Augustine,  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Romish 
church  became  with  certain  modifications  the  prevalent 
one.(^)     The  Donatists  continued  to  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-baptizing  heretics/^)     The  baptism  of  the 
Manichseans  consisted  in  a  kind  of  lustration  altogether 
different  from  the  baptism  of  the  Catholic  church/'^) 
Among  the  strict  Arians  the  Eunomians  were  distinguish- 
ed from  the  orthodox  church  by  baptizing  not  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity, but  in  that  of  the  death  of  Christ/'*^ 

^^  All  of  them  composed  separate  discourses  on  baptism. 
Baril,  Jf.,  de  Baptismo  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  117.  Chreg,  Naz.  Or.  40. 
Greg.  Nyss.  de  bapt.  Christi  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  371.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzam  gave  a  number  of  different  names  to  Christian  bap- 
tism, which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  the  baptisms  of 

Moses  and  John  :  ^  peanCfAa  XafAv^rra  itfri  •s|/u;^ft;y,  jS/ou  fitrd^icsg, 
m^fJiTfifia  rijc  f/(  Sf^y  tfVMid^tfiwc  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  rh  ^cariff/uM  jSo^Sf/a  rijg 

\6ymf  xoifwt/oy  wXA^/Aarti  iva^i^^cii^  xaraxkusfihg  aaa^r/a^^  ^carhg  /itroxh- 
tf/o^  ffxirtip  xaraXua/r  ^^  ^drtir/Aa  I'XfifAa  ir^hg  bsiv,  ^vf xdijo/a  X^torov,  s^s/- 
tfjjEMc  v/dTfoi^y  PoD  nXf/wtff^y  xkiT;  pu^amv  fiamXtiai^  ^w^;  a/Mi-^ti,  douXs/a; 
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dyta  ayiu*  xaXtT^ai  rna  ....  wrv  xai  avrh  wavrlg  aXX«»  rw  to^'  iuh 
pwi5fiij\  o»  ay<wrf£ot*  xakih-tu  3f  utfn#  X^ter^^  o  r»urmi  dod)^,  «oX>.07;;  w 
diafi^os;  6U/iatfn^  cursj  di  xai  rh  Mfisoa,  x.  r.  X.      He  also  repeated  the 

appollatioTiH  formorly  used,  such  as  X»;rj6»,  epfayi^  etc.  "  The 
foliowififf  i>  the  princi/Htl  thought,  (m  which  this  abundance  of 
ttames  ?> /bum/et/ ;  all  the  blessings  of  Christianity  appear  con- 
centrated in  ofte  jwint  in  baptism,  and  are  dispensed,  as  it  were, 
all  together  in  one  mofnent ;  but  all  these  names  can  only  in  so  far 
be  applied  to  fpoptism,  as  the  j)erso9i  to  be  baptized  possesses  the 
right  di^fJ}Ositi^m,  without  which  none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven/*  Ullmann,  p.  461,  where  the  other  passages  bear- 
inc:  on  this  subject  are  given.  In  order  to  prove  the  uecessitf 
of  baptiHm,  Gregory  further  speaks  of  a  three-fold  birth  of  roan 
(Or.  40,  2,  ab  init.>,  viz.  natural  birth  (ngv  i*  m/kdron)  thst 
through  baptism,  and  that  through  the  resurrection.  The  firrt 
of  these  is  brought  about  in  the  night,  is  slavish  and  connected 

with  lusts  (»uxrf^i9  ri  ieri  xai  douXq  xai  i/Mn^i),  the  second   il  IS 

clear  iis  day-light  and  free,  delivers  from  lusts,  and  elevates  to 
a  higher,  spiritual  life  (i  St  i/i't^iri  *f^  iXiuSi^  xai  Xurixii  co^m,  m 
rh  aM  ysvtnu^  xd7Mfi,/jM  vf^/ri/ttvoutfa^  xai  w^g  ri)v  eS»«  ^*^'  ivaniywea.) 

On  Basil  the  Great  comp.  Klose,  p.  67,  ss. ;  on  Gregory  ofNysaa 
see  Rupp,  p.  232,  ss.,  comp.  also  CyriU  Hier.  Cat.  xvii  c  37 ;  he 
ascribed  to  baptism  not  only  the  virtue  of  taking  away  sin  (from 
the  negative  point  of  view),  but  also  that  of  elevating  the  poweit 
of  man  to  a  miraculous  height ;  Cat.  iii.  3,  xix.  xx.  Cyr,  Alex. 
Comm.  in  Joh.  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  147.  [^MUnscher^  ed.  by  von  Collo, 
L  p.  462,  63.] 

^^  Aug.  £p.  98,  2 :  Aqua  exhibens  forinsecua  siMeramentum 
gratice  et  spiritus  operans  intrinsecus  beneficium  graiioe  solvens 
vinculum  culpffi,reconcilians  bonum  natur»,regenerant  hominem 
in  uno  Christo,  ex  uno  Adam  generatum.  Concnpiscentia  remains 
even  in  those  who  are  baptized,  though  their  guilt  is  pardoned,  de 
nupt.  et  concup.i.  28,  (c.  25,)  [Enchir.  ad  Laur.  43,  and  64.] — ^He 
who  is  not  baptized  cannot  obtain  salvation.  As  for  the  thief  who 
was  admitted  by  Christ  into  paradise  without  baptism,  Augustine 
supposed  that  he  was  baptized  with  blood,  instead  of  wat^r ;  or 
he  might  have  been  baptized  with  the  water  which  flowed  from 
the  side  of  Jesus  (!),  unless  it  were  assumed  that  he  had  received 
baptism  at  some  former  time;  de  anima  et  ejus  origine  L  11, 
(c.  9.)  ii.  14,  (c.  10.)  16,  c.  12.     According  to  I^eo  the  Great, 
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the  baptismal  water  which  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in 
relation  to  the  regenerate  man,  what  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
filled  with  the  same  Spirit  was  in  relation  to  the  sinless  Redeem- 
er, to  whom  she  gave  birth,  Sermo  24.  3 ;  25.  5,  (in  Griesbach^ 
p.  153.) 

^^  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  adds  a  fourth  baptism  to  the 
three  already  mentioned  (viz.  the  baptisms  of  Moses,  John,  and 
Christ),  that  of  martyrdom  and  of  blood  with  which  Christ  him- 
self was  baptized  ;  this  baptism  surpasses  the  others,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  free  from  sin.  Yea  (he  adds)  I  know  even  a  fifths 
viz.  that  of  tears  {rh  rw  dax^itm)^  but  it  is  still  more  difficult,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  wet  one's  couch  every  night  with  tears, 

Orat.  zxzix.  17,  p.  688.     But "  how  many  tears  have  we  to 

shed,  before  they  equal  the  flood  of  the  baptismal  bath  ?"  Orat. 
be.  9,  p.  696.     UUmann,  p.  459.  465.  480. 

^*  Gregory  of  Ncusiamum  (Orat  be.)  opposed  the  delay  of 
baptism,  which  was  founded  partly  on  deference  paid  to  the 
sacrament,  partly  on  incorrect  views  and  immoral  tendencies, 
partly  on  absurd  prejudices.*  Comp.  Ullmann,  p.  466,  ss.  Con- 
cerning the  baptism  of  infants,  he  declared  {Ulm,  p.  713.) 
**  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  sanctified  without  their 
own  consciousness,  than  that  they  should  depart  being  neither 

sealed,  nor  consecrated,"   (9  aT%>^%h  dc^^dyitra  xai  driXiora.)     In 

support  of  his  view  he  appealed  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  which 
was  performed  on  the  eighth  day  (comp.  the  opinion  of  Fidus 
§  72,  note  6,)  the  striking  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  etc. 
Gregory,  nevertheless,  thought  that  healthy  children  might  wait 
till  the  third  year,  or  somewhere  there  about,  because  they  would 
be  able  then  to  hear  and  to  utter  something  of  the  words  (ae^u- 
artxir  ri)  used  at  the  performance  of  the  rite,  though  they  might 
not  perfectly  understand  them,  but  get  rather  a  general  impres- 
sion of  them.  His  judgment,  however,  was  mild  concerning 
those  children  who  die  before  baptism,  because  he  well  distin- 
guished between  intentional  and  unintentional  delay.  Yet  he 
did  not  think  that  they  would  obtain  perfect  salvation.  Comp. 
UUmann,  1.  c. 

*  Comp.  e.  g.  the  Confession  of  Aagsburg,  1.  c.  11.  Gregory  of  Ny.%$a 
also  opposed  the  delay  in  a  separate  discourse  w^it  cmv  ^^tiinrrmt  tit  r§  fid- 
99Wfm,  Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  215.  ChrysoHom  ubes  similar  language.  Comp.  Ne- 
antUr^  Chrysottomns,  i.  p.  6.  and  74-77.  A,  F,  BiUchiitg,  de  procrastina- 
tiooe  baptiami  apod  Teteres  eju^qae  causis.     Hals  1747>  4. 
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^^*  That  Gregory  did  not,  like  Augustine,  aappone  an  intimate 
connection  between  baptidin  and  original  ain,  is  evident  from 
his  aAHertion  (Orat.  40,  quoted  by  Ullmann^  p.  476,)  thatnnB 
committed  by  children  from  ignorance,  could  not  be  imputed 
to  tliein  on  account  of  their  tender  age.  Comp.  what  Chryaoi^ 
torn  said  on  thin  subject  according  to  the  quotation  of  Julian 
given  by  Neantier,  Kirchengescii.  ii.  3.  p.  138 :  Hac  de  causa 
etiam  infantes  baptizaraus,  cum  non  sint  coinquinati  peceato,  ut 
eis  addatur  sanctitas,  justitia,  adoptio,  hereditaa,  fratemitas 
Christi,  ut  ejus  membra  sint ;  the  opinions  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
snestia  are  also  stated  there/  Augustine  did  not  combat  the 
Peligians  because  they  rejected  baptism,  but  because  they  did 
not  draw  the  same  inferences  from  the  rite  in  question,  which 
he  drew  from  it.  The  Pelagians  admitted  that  the  design  of 
baptism  was  the  reniissio  peccatorum,  but  they  understood  by 
it  tlie  remission  of  future  sins.  Julian  went  bo  far  as  to  anathe^ 
matizo  those  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  infant- 
baptism.  Opus  imp.  contra  Jul.  iii.  149.  '*  Though  the  Pekh 
gians  might  liave  been  easily  induced  by  their  principles  to  as- 
cribe a  merely  symbolical  significance  to  baptism^  as  an  external 
rite,  yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respeets%  they  could 
not  develope  their  system  entirely  independent  of  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  tradition  of  their  age ;  they  endeavoured  therefore  to  fMOn- 
cile  it  in  the  best  possible  manner  with  their  prineipleSf  whid^ 
owed  t/ieir  origin  to  quite  different  causes"  Neander^  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii.  p.  1389. 

^^>  Concerning  infants  that  die  without  being  baptised,  Pdor 
gius  expressed  himself  in  cautious  terms  (quo  non  eant,  scio, 
quo  eant,  nescio.)  Ambrose  de  Abrah.  iL  11,  had  preyiously 
taught :  Nemo  adscendit  in  regnum  ccBlomm,  nisi  per  sacramen- 

tum  baptismatis Sisi  enim  quis  renatus  Juerit  ex  aqua  it 

spiritu  sanctOy  non  potest  introire  in  regnum  DeL  Utique  nullum 
excipit,  non  infantem,  non  aliqua  prssyentum  necessitate. 
Ilabeant  tamen  illam  opertam  poenarum  immunitatem,  nescio 
an  habeant  regni  honorem.  Comp.  Wiggers,  i.  p.  422.  Angus* 
tine's  views  on  this  point  were  at  first  milder,  de  libero  arb. 


^  Neander  traces  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  church  with  regard  to  baptism  to  their  different  mode  of  riewing 
the  ductrine  of  redemption;  the  former  regarded  rather  the  positive,  the 

latter  the  negative  aspect. 
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iii.  c.  23,  but  afterwards  he  was  compelled  by  the  consequences 
of  his  own  system  to  use  harsher  expressions.  His  line  of  argu- 
ment is  as  follows :  Every  man  is  born  in  sin,  and  stands  there- 
fore in  need  of  pardon.  He  obtains  it  by  baptism  ;  it  cleanses 
children  from  original  sin,  and  those  who  are  baptized  in  later 
years,  not  only  from  original  sin,  but  also  from  actual  trans- 
gressions. (Enchir.  ad  Laurent.  43.)  Since  baptism  is  the  only 
and  necessary  condition  of  salvation  (comp.  note  2,)  it  follows 
that  unbaptized  children  are  condemned  (this  fully  accorded 
with  his  views  on  predestination.)  He  was  nevertheless  dispos- 
ed to  look  upon  this  condemnation  as  mitissima  and  tolerabilior 
(Ep.  186.  27.  [c.  8.]  de  pecc.  mer.  i.  28.  [c.  20,])  though  he 
opposed  the  doctrine  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Carthage, 
(a.  d.  419,)  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  unbaptized  infants 
were  said  to  be.  Comp.  Sermo  294 :  Hoc  novum  in  ecclesia, 
prius  inauditum  est,  esse  salutem  seternam  praeter  regnum 
ccelomm,  esse  salutem  stemam  praeter  regnum  Dei.  With 
regard  to  baptized  children,  Augustine,  as  well  as  the  catholic 
church  in  general,  supposed  (the  former  in  accordance  with 
his  idealistic  doctrine  of  the  church)  that  the  church  represents 
(by  means  of  the  godfathers  and  godmothers)  the  faith  of  the 
children.  *^  His  view  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows : 
As  the  child  is  flourished  by  the  natural  powers  of  his  mother 
after  the  fleshy  be/ore  his  bodily,  independent  existence  is /tUly  de- 
veloped, so  is  he  nourished  by  the  higher  powers  of  his  spiritual 
mother,  the  church,  before  he  has  attained  unto  independent  spi- 
ritual  developement  and  self-consciousness.  This  idea  would  be 
true  to  a  certain  extent^  if  the  visible  church  corresponded  to  its 
ideal."    Neander,  Kirchengesch.  p.  1394. 

«^^  Basil  Ep.  can.  1,  declared  the  baptism  of  heretics  void  at 
least  when  its  mode  differed  from  that  of  the  catholic  church, 
or  when  a  different  meaning  was  attached  to  it ;  thus  he  re- 
jected the  baptism  of  the  Montanists,  because  they  understood 
Montanns  to  be  the  paraclete.  But  he  was  disposed  to  admit 
dissenters  without  baptism,  and  as  a  general  rule  advised  to 
comply  with  the  custom  of  each  separate  church. — Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  rejected  the  baptism  of  notorious  heretics  (jw 
w^^nK^  xctrwymtfMfw,)  Generally  speaking  he  did  not  make  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  depend  on  the  external  merit  of  the  church 
or  the  inherent  moral  desert  {aliv^mict)  of  the  person  to  be 
baptized. — He  illustrated  this  by  the  case  of  two  rings,  the  one 
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niado  of  golil,  the  other  of  braw,  both  of  which  bear  the  aame 
Btainp.  Oral.  40,  in  Ullmann,  p.  473 — 75. 

''^  Dc  baptismo  contra  Donatistaa  lib.  Tii.  (in  Opp.  Ben.  Tom. 
ix.)  it  18  intcrenting  to  see  how  Augustine  seeks  to  justify 
Cyprian,  from  whom  ho  differs;  the  passages  are  given  in 
Alumtcher  edit,  bj  von  Colin,  p.  477.— The  limitation  spoken  of 
was,  tliat  the  rite  of  baptism,  if  performed  out  of  the  catholic 
church,  might  be  considered  valid,  but  that  so  far  from  proving 
a  hletwing  to  tiie  baptized,  it  would  increase  their  guilt,  if  they 
did  not  afterwards  join  tiie  catholic  church.  Thus  ^  the  ex- 
cliisivtncss  of  the  catholic  church,  which  wemed  to  be  objected  to 
on  the  one  hand,  was  carried  to  an  extreme  length  on  the  other.*' 
Rothe^  Anfdnge  der  christlichen  Kirche,  p.  685. — The  ceremony 
of  laying  up  of  hands  was  also  performed  on  the  converts.  Leo 
the  Great  insisted  upon  this  point,  Ep.  159,  7.  166,  2. 167,  18. 
(GrieaboA^h,  p.  155.) 

»•*  They  were  condemned  by  the  Cone.  AreL  314.  can.  8.  Opt, 
Mil,  de  schism.  Donat.  v.  c.  3.... Quid  vobis  (Donatistis)  visum 
est,  non  post  nos,  sed  post  Trinitatem  baptisma  geminare? 
Cujus  de  Sacramento  non  leve  certamen  innatum  est,  et 
dubitatur  an  post  Trinitatem  in  eadem  Trinitate  hoc  iterum 
liceat  facerc.  Vos  dicitis  :  licet ;  nos  dicimus :  non  licet 
Inter  licet  vestrum  ot  non  licet  nostrum  natant  et  remigant 
animsB  populorum. 

^^^>  Conceniing  the  baptism  of  the  Manichseans,  on  which  we 
have  but  "  scanty  information^*'  comp.  Baur,  manich.  Religions- 
system,  p.  273. 

^"^  Socrat,  V.  24,  blamed  the  Eunoraians,  because r^ 

ffd'STtfffjLa  Ta^i^dfia^ar  ou  ydg  ug  r^idia,  aXX'  tig  rh  roO   X^9rt^  jSs- 

Tr/^oi/iT/  ^dvarov.  They  probably  avoided  the  use  of  the  common 
formula,  which  Eunomius  elsewhere  adduces  as  a  proof  that 
the  Spirit  is  the  third  person,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unlearned 
from  forming  any  incorrect  views  concerning  the  Trinity. 
Comp.  Klo8ey  Eunomius,  p.  32.  Rudelbaeh^  iiber  die  Sacra- 
mentsworte,  p.  25.  According  to  Sozom.  vi.  26,  the  Eunomians 
are  said  to  have  rebaptized  all  who  joined  their  party. 
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§  138. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 
MarheinBcke  (comp.  §  73.)  p.  32—65.  K,  Meyer ^  p.  18—38. 

The  mysterious  connection  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  a 
mystical  connection  subsisting  between  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  bread  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  his  blood  and  the  wine  on  the 
other .(^)  This  idea,  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  was  now  farther  carried  out  by  means  of 
the  more  fully  developed  terminology  of  the  church,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  liturgical  formulae,  which  substi- 
tuted mystical  ceremonies  for  the  simple  apostolical 
rite.(^^  The  doctrine  .of  the  conmbstantiality  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  with  the  visible  elements,  was  generally 
held  during  this  period  both  by  the  Greek  ( Cyrill  and 
Chrysostoniy)  and  Latin  churches,  (Hilary  vm^,  Ambrose,) 
though  some  writers  spoke  of  a  real  change  from  the  one 
into  the  other .(^)  Theodoret  brought  most  prominently 
forward  the  symbolical  import  of  this  ordinance — a  view 
which  some  other  Fathers  adopted  along  with  the  realistic 
mode  of  interpretation,^^)  while  Augustine  sought  to 
unite  its  more  profound  mystical  significance  with  the 
symbolical.^  He  also  offered  a  firm  opposition(^)  to  the 
superstitious  reverence  which  many  writers  of  the  present 
age  seemed  disposed  to  pay  to  the  sacrament  in  ques- 
tion,^7)  Gekuius,  bishop  of  Rome,  spoke  very  decidedly 
against  the  idea  of  a  real  change.^®)  The  notion  of  a 
daily  repeated  sacrifice  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.^^^ 

<''  The  controverBj  respecting  the  natures  of  Christ  may  be 
said  to  be  repeated  in  the  different  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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hut  the  human  nature  in  the  former  is  represented  by  the  Tisible 
element  (the  bread)  in  the  hitter,  and  the  Di?ine  nature  in  the 
former  by  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  latter,  which,  properly 
speaking,  formed  a  part  of  his  humanity. — The  doctrine  of 
tranBubstantiation  properly  speaking,  (as  it  was  afterwards  held 
by  the  Rominh  church),  is  eiwentially  Docetic,  inasmuch  as  the 
elements  are  nothing  but  a  mere  deception  of  the  senses. 
That  view  of  the  ordinance  in  question  which  considers  it  as  a 
purely  external  and  symbolical  rite  (the  notion  of  the  Socinians 
in  later  times),  savours  of  £bionitism.  The  speculative  dis- 
tinction between  the  sign  and  the  thing  which  it  is  meant  to 
teach  (the  view  taken  by  the  Reformed  church),  is  allied  to 
Ne^torianisni  (e8|>ecially  the  mode  in  which  it  was  represented 
by  Zuingliu8).  The  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  present  period,  and  was  afterwards  in  substance 
adopted  by  Luther,  would  remind  us  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
as  propounded  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  if  it 
might  not  with  more  propriety  be  compared  with  Eutychianum 
and  Afonophysiti^n,  which  were  in  their  time  but  the  extremes 
of  orthodox  christology.  In  the  said  controversy,  as  well  as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  attempts  at  harmonising  the 
various  modes  of  interpretation  might  easily  lead  to  heretical 
notions  (thus  the  Calvinistic  view.) 

^  On  such  names  as  >^ar^tia  dvcu/iaxro^  Suff/a  roD  /XatfjEAoD  {CjfriU 
My  St.  v.),  /i^ou^y/a,  fitrd\r,>\^ii  ru¥  ayiafffidnit^  ay/a  r^avf^a,  i^6divf{in 

reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
sick),  as  well  as  on  the  formulae  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  rite  of  consecration,  comp.  Suicer,  Thesaurus  sab 
vocib. ;  Touttee  in  Diss,  ad  Cyr.  Hier.  3,  p.  ccxxxiiL  n. 
jMarheineckey  1.  c.  p.  33,  ss.  Auguatiy  Archseologie,  vol.  viii.  p. 
32,  8S. 

<^'  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  so  connected  (Cat.  xxii.  §  6.)  the 
miracle  performed  at  the  marriageatCana  with  theiuuro^oXif  of  the 
elements  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  sup- 
pose that  he  believed  in  a  real  and  total  change,  the  more  so  as 

ho  added  :  C'  yo.^  xa/  ^  aU^n<iii  aoi  roDro  vvofioKkii^  dXXfll  11  «y0rf(  «i 
j8i/3a#ourw  fifi  dvh  r?;  yiVffiUQ  x^htie  rh  vfiyflM^  aXX*  dwh  r^g  «/tfnM( 
w\ri^o^o»ou  d}fS*doidffTUi^  outjUMTo^  xai  a^/taro;  X^f<rrou  xara^iM^tf^;    and 

yet  ho  said  §  3  :  J*  ^ut^  a^rou  bihorai  cot  rh  oT/ta,  etc.  But  as  he 
spoke  (Cat.  xxi.  3.)  of  a  similar  change  effected  in  the  oil  which 
was  used  at  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  consecration,  with- 
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out  intimating  his  belief  in  a  real  metaphysical  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  oil  into  the  substance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
may  suppose,  that  his  highly  rhetorical  language  meant  to 
teach  nothing,  but  that  the  inferior  is  changed  into  the  superior. 
Comp.  Neander,  Eirchengesch.  ii.  p.  1396.  But  Cyrill  un- 
doubtedly supposed  a   real  union  of  the  communicants  with 

Christ  (^ffffufjkoi  xai  ffwaifioi  X^i6ro\J  ^t<rTo^6^oi  y/vo/^sSa),  and  thought 

that  we  participate  in  the  nature  of  Christ  by  the  assimilation 
of  his  body  and  blood  to  our  members,  etc.  Cat.  zziii. — Gregory 
of  Nyssa  draws  a  parallel  between  the  physical  preservation  of 
man  by  physical  food,  and  his  spiritual  subsistence  by  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  the  most  effectual  antidote  of  the  consequence  of  sin,  viz. 
mortality.  The  passages  bearing  on  this  point  (from  Cat.  37.) 
are  given  by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  499,  500.  Rupp 
p.  238,  ss.  Gregory  used  the  terms  fi*tra'roti7<^au^  furari^io^ai^ 
fitra^^iXiiov^ai  r^g  piftfiug  rStf  ^amfLhotv  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of 
Cyrill.  comp.  Rupp,  p.  240,  note,  and  NeandeVy  1.  c.  p.  1397.  98. 
— Chrysostom  regards  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
proof  of  the  highest  love  of  the  Redeemer  to  mankind,  inasmuch 
as  he  not  only  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  but 
also  enabled  them  to  touch  him,  and  to  partake  of  his  body, 
hom.  45,  in  Joh.  (0pp.  T.  viii.  p.  292.)  He  too  teaches  a  real 
union  of  the  communicants  with  Christ:    ^Avapvou  iaurhv  f^fih^  %ai 

cO  rfi  viarv  /i6¥C¥j  aXX'  aur^  r^  ir^dyfi,aTi  coj/Aa  f)fiai  avrou  xaracxiudPti^ 

Hom.  83,  in  Matth.  (0pp.  T.  vii.  p.  869),  comp.  hom.  24,  in  £p. 
ad  Cor.  (0pp.  T.  ix.  p.  257,)  and  other  passages  quoted  by 
Afarheinecke,  1.  c.  p.  44.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  Chrysostom 
speaks  of  the  relation  in  which  the  spiritual  (vofiro*)  stands  to 
the  sensuous  (a/tfdi}rd»),  and  the  comparison  which  he  draws  be- 
tween the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
the  notion  of  a  real  change.  **  If  we  were  incorporeal,  Christ 
would  nourish  us  with  incorporeal  things  (dtru/jMra) ;  but  since 
the  soul  is  tied  to  the  body,  God  gives  us  h  ah^firoTc  rd  votird.** 
Comp.  the  passage  on  Matth.  before  cited  in  Munscher  ed.  by 
von  CoUn,  p.  602.  Ebrard,  p.  284,  ss.  Hilary,  de  Trin.  viii. 
13,  says  in  reference  to  Christ :  Naturam  carnis  suae  ad  naturam 
seternitatis  sub  sacramento  nobis  communicandae  carnis  admiscuit, 
that  which  Irenaeus  calls  hoKngv^^g  dip^a^dav,  Ambrose^  de  initi- 
andis  mysteriis,  c.  8,  and  9.)  regards  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  (John  vi.  51.),  and  is 
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iioi)(>  Other  but  CliriHt  himself.     If  blessings  pronoaoced  hj  men 

(viz.  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tost.),  possessed  the  power  of 

changing  tlie  natural  elements,  how  much  more  must  the  same 

be  true  in  reference  to  the  sacrament?     Quod  si  tantum  Taluit 

Sernio  Klia?  ut  ignem  de  ccolo  promeret,  non  valebit  Christisermo 

ut  species  mutet  elementorum  ?     All  things  are  created  by  the 

Word  (Christ) :  to  effect  a  simple  change  (mutatio)  cannot  be  too 

difficult  to  him,  who  is  the  author  of  creation.     The  body  which 

was  in  a  miraculous  way  brought  forth  by  the  Virgin,  is  at  the 

same  time  the  body  of  the  sacrament.     Nevertheless,  he  says, 

(iu  contradiction  to  the  assumption  of  a  real  change)  :     Ante 

bencdictionem  verborum  coelestium    species    nominatur,   post 

consecrationem  corpus  Christi  siffnificcUur,  and  in  reference  to 

the  wine  :  ante  consecrationem  aliud  dicitur,  post  consecrationem 

sanguis  nuncupatur.     (But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 

critical  doubts  have  been  raised  respecting  the  genuineness  of 

this  book.)     His  views  are  most  nearly  allied  to  those  of  CyriO, 

comp.  Ebrard,  p.  306,  ss. 

^^  The  above  past-n^cs  sufficiently  show  that  the  symbolical 
interpretation  accompanied  the  realistic,  or  rather  that  they 
passed  over  into  each  other,  without  the  sign  and  the  thing 
represented  by  it  being  always  distinctly  separated.  Etuebiut 
of  CcBsarea^  however,  was  led  by  his  Origenistic  principles  to 
distinguish  between  the  figurative  and  the  real,  Demonstr. 
evangel,  i.  10,  and  Theol.  eccles.  iii.  12.  Neander,  Kirchengesch. 
p.  1403.  Atlianasius  too  attempted  a  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  eating  of  the  body  and  the  drinking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  ep.  iv.  ad  Scrap,  (in  Neander,  1.  c.  p.  1399) ;  and  Grsr 
(fory  of  Nazianzum  called  the  bread  and  wine  symbols  and 
types  (a^r/Vura)*  of  the  great  mysteries,  Orat.  ivii.  12,  p.  325. 
Ullmann,  p.  484.  Neavder,  quotes  p.  1397,  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Chryaostom  to  Cesarius^  a  monk,  the 
authenticity  of  which  he  questions.  If  it  were  genuine,  it  would 
prove  that  Chrysostoni,  as  well  as  his  disciple  Niltis,  made  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  represented 
by  it.  The  latter  compared,  Lib.  i.  ep.  44.  (see  Neander,  1.  c.) 
the  bread  which  has  been  consecrated,  to  a  document  which 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  is  called  Sacra.  The 
distinction  made  by  Theodoret  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 


*'  Comp.  SuiceTj  Thes.  T.  i.  p.  383,  88.,  and  Ullmann,  1.  c.  who  oppose  the 
interpretation  of  Klias  CretenaiM. 
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signified,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  similar  distinction 
which  he  drew  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  natures  of 
Christ,  (comp.  note  1.)     Dial.  ii.  0pp.  iv.  p.  126  :  Oidi  yAf  Aura 

rh¥  ayiaff/A^¥  rd  fAUffrixd  cdfL^oKa  r^(  o/xs/a^  i^/Vrara/  pv6iUi.  "Mtvu  yd^ 
M  rrig  ^^ari^a^  outf/a^,  xai  rov  ^rj/v^aro^  xat  rou  i7doug,  xai  i^ard  Icrt  xai 
aTTc^  oTa  xai  T^on^ov  i)i».  'Sourat  ds  d^f^  lygviro,  xat  vttrrsvtTai  xai 
nr^gxvnTratj  otfs  ixtTva  ovra  dvt^  vicnvgrai,  Ua^d^tg  rohuv  rtf  d^ytrxj^t^ 
f^»  f/xoi'tt  xai  o>{/f/  r^v  ofUQiirrira,     X^i)  yd^  hixivai  rf   dXt/^iia  rht   ru<rof. 

He  also  distinguised  between  the  At«raj3oXij  rfi  ;^agir<  and  the 
AMra/3i;.ii  Tfis  ^utffwtf,  Dial.  i.  p.  26. 

*'*  Augustine  in  interpreting  the  words  pronounced  by  our 
Saviour  at  the  institution  of  this  ordinance,  reminds  us  of  their 
figurative  import,  contra  Adimant.  c.  12.  3.  According  to  him 
the  language  of  John  vi.  is  highly  figurative,  contra  advers.  leg. 
et  prophetar.  ii.  c.  9.  (The  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Manichffians  led  him  to  defend  the  figurative  style  of 
the  Old  Test,  by  adducing  similar  examples  from  the  New.) 
He  even  supposed  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  sacra- 
ments consists  in  this,  that  they  are  symbolical  rites,  Ep.  98,  9  : 
Si  sacramenta  quandam  similitudinem  earum  rerum  quarum  sa- 
cramenta  sunt,  non  haberent,  omnino  sacramenta  non  essent. 
Ex  hac  autem  aimilitudine  plerumque  etiam  ipsarum  rerum  no- 
mina  accipiunt.  The  sacrament  in  question  is  the  body  of  Christ 
secundum  quondam  modum,  but  not  absolutely,  and  its  par- 
ticipation is  a  communicatio  corporis  et  sanguinis  ipsius  (Ep. 
54,  I,)  comp.  de  doctr.  chr.  iii.  10.  16.  In  the  passage  last 
mentioned,  he  calls  the  partaking  of  Christ's  body,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  (John  vi.  33,)  facinus  vel  flagitium,  and  con- 
tinues as  follows :  Figura  est  ergo,  prsecipiens  passioni  Domini- 
cm  communicandum  et  suaviter  atque  utiliter  recondendum  in 
memoria,  quod  pro  nobis  caro  ejus  crucifixa  et  vulnerata  sit, 
comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xxi.  c  25.  Respecting  the  body  of  Christ  he 
says,  ep.  146  :  Ego  Domini  corpus  ita  in  coelo  esse  credo,  ut  erit 
in  terra,  quando  ascendit  in  ccolum,  comp.  Marheinecke,  p.  56, 
88.  Neander,  1.  c.  p.  1400. — On  the  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween the  views  of  Augustine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  those  respecting  baptism,  comp.  Wiggers,  ii.  p.  146  ;  on 
the  connection  subsisting  between  the  former  opinions  and  his 
views  on  the  sacraments  in  general,  comp.  §  137}  note  2. 

^  Aug.  de  trin.  iii.  10 :  possunt  habere  honorem  tamquam 
religiosa,  sed  non  stuporem  tamquam  mira. 
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(7^  Thus  Gregory  of  Naziamum  bimself  belieyed  in  the  sa- 
pernatural  cifcctB  of  tho  Lord*8  Supper,  Orat.  viii.  17,  18,  p. 
228,  229,  and  Ep.  240.  Ullmann,  p.  483,  84.— On  the  com- 
munion of  children,  which  was  common  in  the  Liatin  church, 
com  p.  the  workn  on  antiquities. 

^^  Gelas.  dc  duiib.  natur.  in  Christo,  Bibl.  max.  PP.  T.  viii.  p. 
703,  quoted  by  Meyer,  p.  34.  Munscher  edit,  by  von  Colin,  p. 
504 :  Corto  sacramenta,  qua)  sumimus,  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christ],  divina  res  oKt,  propter  quod  et  per  eadem  divinse  effid- 
mur  participet»  naturse  et  tamen  esse  tion  desinit  substantia  vel 
natxira  pauis  et  vini,  Et  certc  imago  et  similitudo  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Christi  in  actione  mysteriorum  celebrantur.  Satii 
ergo  nobis  evidentrr  ostenditur,  hoc  nobis  in  ipso  Christo  Do- 
mino sentiendum,  quod  in  ejus  imagine  profitemur,  celobramos 
et  sumimus,  ut  sicut  in  banc,  scilicet  in  divinam  transeant, 
Sancto  Spiritu  perficiente,  substantiam,  permanente  tamen  m 
SHce  proprietate  natura,  sic  illud  ipsum  mysterium  prindpale, 
cujus  nobis  efficientiam  virtutemque  veraciter  reprsesentant. 

^^^  After  the  example  of  Cyprian,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  most  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period.  Thos 
by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Orat.  ii.  95,  p.  56.  Ulltnann,  p.  483, 
and  Basil  the  Great,  Ep.  93,  (though  without  any  more  precise 
definition,  Klose,  p.  72.)  But  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  more 
distinctly.  Moral.  Lib.  zxii.  26,  of  a  quotidianum  immolatumii 
sacrijicium,  com  p.  Lau,  p.  484,  ss. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

§139. 

MILLENNARIANISM THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST. 

The  contest  which  Origen  had  fought  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  MilleDDarianism,  was  soon  after  his  death  de- 
cided in  his  favour.  His  disciple,  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria^  succeeded  more  by  persuasion,  than  by  forc5e,  in 
imposing  silence  on  the  followers  of  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  who,  adhering  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  were 
opposed  to  all  allegorical  interpretation,  and  had  the 
presbyter   Coracion  for  their  leader  after  the  death  of 
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Nepos.O)  Millennarianism  was  from  that  time  support- 
ed by  but  a  few  of  the  eastern  theologians/^^  In  the 
West  the  millennarian  notions  were  advocated  by  Lac- 
taniiti8,(^)  but  combated  by  Augustine,  who  had  once  him- 
self entertained  similar  views  .^*)  It  was  very  natural 
that  Christianity  should  confidently  expect  a  longer  ex- 
istence on  earthy  after  it  had  become  connected  with  the 
state^  and  been  permanently  established.  Thus  the  pe- 
riod of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  world,  was  deferred  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was 
only  extraordinary  events  that  caused  men  for  a  season 
to  look  forward  to  these  events  as  nigh  at  hand. — The 
notion  of  MarceUus,  that  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom  itself 
will  at  some  future  period  come  to  an  end  (founded  on 
1  Cor.  XV.  26),  forms  a  remarkable  parallel  to  Millenna- 
rianism.(*) 

^>  On  the  treatise  of  Nepos  (a.  d.  355.)  entitled  :  f>^f'/x^^  ^^* 
iXXny^itrw^  and  that  of  Dionysius  ^t^l  Ivayytkiu^^  as  well  as  on 
the  entire  controversy  comp.  Euseb.  vii.  24.  Gennad.  de  dogm. 
eccles.  c.  55.  Mosh,  comment,  p.  720-28.  Neandevy  Kirchen- 
gesch.  L  3.  p.  1109.  Coracion  retracted  his  former  views  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disputation  brought  about  by  Dion jsius. 

^^  Methodius,  who  was  in  part  an  opponent  of  Origen,  pro- 
pounded millennarian  notions  in  his  treatise :  the  feast  of  the 
ten  virgins  (a  dialogue  on  chastity),  which  was  composed  in  imi- 
tation of  Plato's  Symposium.  Orat.  ix.  §  5.  (in  Comhefisii 
Auctuar.  noviss.  Bibl.  PP.  Grsec.  pars.  i.  p.  109.)  Neander, 
Kirchengeach.  i.  3.  p.  1233.  According  to  Epiph.  haer.  72.  p. 
1013.  (comp.  Hier.  in  Jes.  Lib.  zviii.)  ApoUinaris  too  held 
millennarian  notions,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  2  books  against 
Dionysius,  which  met  with  great  success  at  the  time:  Quemnon 
solum  (says  Jerome  1.  c.)  suse  sectse  homines,  sed  nostrorum  in 
hac  parte  dantazat  plurimum  sequitur  multitude.  Concerning 
the  miUennarian  views  of  Bar  Sudaili,  abbot  of  Edessa  in  Me- 
sopotamia towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  comp.  Neander 
L  c.  ii.  3.  p.  1181. 

^'  Inst.  vii.  14 — 26.  c.  14 :  Sicut  Deus  sex  dies  in  tantis  rebus 
fabricandiB  laboravit,  ita  et  roligio  ejus  et  Veritas  in  his  sex  mil- 
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Iibu8  annorum  laborct  nocesso  est,  malitia  pr»Talente  ac  domi- 
nantc.  Et  nirsus,  quoniam  perfoctia  operibua  reqaievit  die  sep- 
timo  eumquc  bcncdizit,  nocesdo  est,  ut  in  fine  aexti  miUeaim 
aiini  malitia  omnia  abolcatur  c  terra  et  regnet  per  annoa  mille 
juHtitia,  Kit({ue  tranquillitas  ct  rcquics  a  laboribua,  quoa  mundas 
jamdiu  pcHert.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter  he  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  state  of  the  political,  the  physical,  and 
the  religious  world  antecedent  to  the  millennial  kingdom,  and 
appeals  both  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  and  to  the  work  of  Hystas- 
pes.     Comp.  Corrodi,  ii.  p.  410.  423.  441.  453. 

'*•  Sermo  159.  (0pp.  T.  v.  p.  1060.)  which  may  be  compared 

with  do  civ.  Dei  xx.  7 Quaa  opinio  esset  utcunque  tolerabilis, 

si  aliquie  delicio)  spiritales  in  illo  sabbato  adfutursB  Sanctis  per 
Domini  preesentiam  crcdorentur.  Nam  etiam  nos  hoe  opinati 
/uimvs  aliquando.  Sed  cum  eos  qui  tunc  resurrexerint,  dicant 
immoderatissimis  carnalibus  epulis  yacaturos  in  quibns  cibus  sit 
tantus  ac  potus,  ut  non  solum  nullam  modestiam  teneant,  sed 
modum  quoque  ipsius  incredulitatis  excedant :  nollo  mode  ista 
possunt,  nisi  a  carnalibus  credi.  Ili  autem,  qui  spiritales  sunt, 
istos  ista  credentes  x'^^^^^  appellant  grseco  vocabulo,  quosTer- 
bum  c  Terbo  exprimentes,  nos  possumus  Milliarios  nuncupare. 
The  passages  in  the  book  of  Revelation  bearing  on  this  subject 
arc  expounded  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

^^  Comp.  the  works  on  Marcellus  quoted  §  92. 6.  Khse,  p.  42, 
SB.  and  the  passages  cited  by  him.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  Cat  xv. 
27.  (14.  Milles)  combating  this  opinion,  appeals  to  the  words  of 
the  angel  (Luke  i.  33),  and  of  the  prophets  (Dan.  yii.  13,  14, 
etc.);  in  reference  to  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  he  asserts  that  the  term 
&X£i  includes  the  terminus  ad  quem. — Klose^  p.  82,  questions 
whether  Photinus  adopted  the  views  of  Marcellus. 

§  140. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  notion  of  a  two-fold  resurrection  founded  on  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  was  still  held  by 
Lactantius,^^^  but  afterwards  shared  the  fate  of  Millen- 
narianism.^^)  Though  Methodius  had  combated  Origen's 
idealistic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection/*)  yet  seyeral  of  the 
eastern  theologians  adopted  it.^^)  till  the  zealous  follow- 
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ers  of  the  Anti-Origenist  party  succeeded  in  the  ensuing 
controversies  in  establishing  their  doctrine,  that  the  body 
raised  from  the  tomb  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  that 
which  formed  in  this  life  the  organ  of  the  soul.  Jerome 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  this  assertion  in  reference 
to  the  very  hairs  and  teeth.(^)  Augustine's  views  on  this 
point  were,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Platonico-  Alexandrian  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  but  afterwards  he  gave  the  preference  to  more  sen- 
suous notions,  though  he  was  at  much  pains  to  clear  the 
doctrine  in  question  as  far  as  possible  from  all  gross  and 
carnal  additions.(^)  Latter  definitions  have  reference 
rather  to  unessential  points.(^) 

^^  Inst.  yii.  20 :  Nee  tamen  universi  tunc  (i.  e.  at  the  coin- 
meneement  of  the  millennial  reign)  a  Deo  judicabuntur,  sed  ii 
tantam,  qui  sunt  in  Dei  religione  versati.  Comp.  c.  26  .-...Eodem 
tempore  (i.  e.  at  the  end  of  the  world  after  the  millennial  reign) 
fiet  seennda  ilia  et  publica  omnium  resurrectio,  in  qua  excita- 
buntur  injasti  ad  cruciatus  sempiternos. 

^  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  xx.  7 :    De  his  duabus  resurrectionibus 

Joannes eo  mode  locutus  est,  ut  earum  prima  a  quibusdam 

nostria  non  intellecta,  insuper  etiam  in  quasdam  ridiculas  fabu- 
las  Terteretur.  Comp.  Epiphan.  Ancor.  §  97,  p.  99.  Gennad.  lib. 
i.  c.  6«  et  25. 

<9  Ilf^/  &ia^dM»Q  \&yoQ.  Phil.  Bibl.  cod.  234.  Bossier,  i.  p.  297. 
Comp.  Epiph.  h»r.  64,  12—62. 

<^  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  partly  aUo 
B<uil  the  Great  adopted  the  views  of  Origen.  Thus  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  (Orat.  ii.  17»  p.  20.  and  in  other  places)  rested  be- 
lief in  immortality  principally  on  this,  that  man,  considered  as  a 
spiritual  being,  possesses  a  Divine,  and  consequently  an  immor- 
tal nature.  The  mortal  body  is  that  which  perishes,  but  the 
Boul  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  deliverance  from  the 
fetters  of  the  body  is  the  most  essential  point  of  future  happi- 
ness, see  UUmann,  p.  501.  2.  Similar  expressions  were  used  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  de  anima  et  resurrectione,  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  181. 
(247.)  see  Rupp^  p.  187,  ss.  and  Munscher,  Handbuch.  iv.  p.  439 
Both  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  compared 

2  o 
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e,  n,  tho  body  of  man  to  the  coats  of  skins  with  which  onr  firnt 
])arontH  were  clothed  after  the  fall.  Contteming  the  more  in- 
definite views  of  Bdsil  (Horn.  yiii.  in  Hezaemeron,  p.  78,  and  in 
faniem  p.  72.)  sec  Klose  p.  77.  Titu$  of  Bostra  (fragm.  in  Joh. 
Damasceni  parallolis  sacris  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  763.)  propounded  a 
more  refined  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Okrysostom^  thoogh 
asserting  the  identity  of  the  body,  hom.  x.  in  2.  Ep.  ad  Cor. 
(0()|).  T.  ix.  p.  r>03),  kept  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  and  maintain- 
ed in  particular  tho  difference  between  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture body  :  S;)  hi  /jiai  gximt,  vStg  6td  rw>  h^fttdrm  itiX9V€i  (o  'At.)  r%f 
^^'^'/Ci"  *'i»' M'^^*^"'"*"'  ';^tf  ^«  va^Cfra'  ti90j9  yd^  iviynov  (2    Cor.  V.  1.) 

airi^ijxi  rrit>  cutaway  x.  r.  X.  Si/neHus,  a  Christian  philosopher  of 
Cyrene,  frankly  acknowledged  that  ho  could  not  adopt  the  po- 
pular notions  on  this  point,  (which  some  interpreted  as  a  com- 
plete denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.)  Comp.  Bvagr. 
hist.  cccl.  i.  15.  and  Ep.  105,  ad  Euoptinm  fratrem  in  the  note 
of  I  a/€«.  on  that  passage. 

<^'  EpiphaniuSy  Theophilua  of  Alexandria^  and  Jerome  may 
be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  this  zealous  party.  The 
last  two  had  themsolyes  formerly  entertained  more  Ubenl  views, 
nor  did  Theopliilus  even  afterwards  hesitate  to  ordain  Synmm 
to  the  office  of  bishop ;  see  Mutischer,  Handbuch.  iv.  p.  442. 
But  they  opposed,  with  especial  vehemence,  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  Rufimts.  Jerome  was  by  no  means  satisfied  (Apol.  contra 
Iluf.  lib.  4.  Op.  T.  ii.  p.  145),  with  the  language  of  Rufinus,  who 
asserted  the  resurrection  hujus  camis,  and  still  less  with  the  cau- 
tion of  John,  who  distinguished  (rightly  in  the  exegetical  point 
of  view)  between  flesh  and  body.  Ho  therefore  makes  the 
following  definite  assertions  (adv.  errores  Joann.  Hier.  ad  Pam- 
mach.  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  118,  ss),  which  he  founds  especially  on  Job 
zix.  2G  :  Caro  est  proprie,  quad  sanguine,  venis,  ossibus  nervisqae 

constringitur Certe  ubi  pellis  et  caro,  ubi  ossa  et  nerviet 

sanguis  et  venae,  ibi  camis  structura,  ibi  sexus  proprietas 

Videbo  autem  in  ista  came,  quse  mo  nunc  cruciat>  qu»  nunc 
pra)  dolorc  distillat.  Idcirco  Deum  in  carne  conspidam,  quia 
omnos  infirmitatcs  meas  sanavit. — And  thus  he  says  in  reference 
to  the  resurrection-bodies :  Habent  dentes,  ventrem,  genitalia  et 
tauien  nee  cibis  nee  uxoribus  indigent.  From  the  stridor  den- 
tium  of  tho  condemned  he  infers  that  we  shall  have  teeth ;  the 
passiige :  Capilli  capitis  vestri  numerati  sunt,  proves,  in  his 
opinion,  that  not  even  our  hairs  will  be  wanting.     But  his  prin- 
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cipal  argument  is  founded  on  the  identity  of  tlie  body  of  be- 
lievers with  that  of  Christ.  In  reference  to  1  Cor.  zv.  50,  he 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  term  possidere  regnum 
Dei,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  resurrectio.  Comp.  Pru- 
dentitM  (apotheos.  1063,  ss. :) 

Nosco  meum  in  Christo  corpus  resurgere.     Quid  me 
Desperare  jubes  ?    Veniam,  quibus  ille  revenit 
CalcatA  de  morte  viis.     Quod  credimus,  hoc  est  : 
£t  totus  veniam,  nee  enim  minor  aut  alius  quam 
Nunc  sum  restituar.     Vultus,  vigor  et  color  idem, 
Qui  modo  yivit,  erit.     Nee  me  vel  dente  vel  ungue 
FraadcUum  revomet  patefacti  fossa  sepulcri. 

^*'  Auffustine  propounded  the  more  liberal  view :  de  fide  et 
symb.  c.  10  :  Tempore  immutationis  angelicaa  non  jam  caro  erit 
et  sanguis,  sed  tantum  corpus — in  coelestibus  nullo  caro,  sed 
corpora  simplicia  et  lucida,  qu»  appellat  Ap.  spiritalia,  nonnuUi 
aotem  vocant  sBtheria;  the  opposite  view  is  set  forth  in  his 
Retractiones,  p.  17.  The  whole  doctrine  is  fully  developed  in 
Enchirid.  ad  Laur.  84-92,  and  de  civ.  Dei  xxii.  c.  11-21 ; 
Erit  ergo  spiritui  subdita  caro  spiritalis,  sed  tamen  caro,  non 
spiritns,  sicut  carni  subditus  fuit  spiritus  ipse  carnalis,  sed  tamen 
spiritus,  non  caro.  In  reference  to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  he  says,  ad  Laur.  c.  88,  ss. :  Non  perit  Deo  terrena  ma- 
teries,  de  qua  mortalium  creatur  caro,  sed  in  quemlibet  pulve- 
rem  cineremve  solvator,  in  quoslibet  halitus  aurasque  diffugiat, 
in  quamcunque  aliorum  corporum  substantiam  vel  in  ipsa  ele- 
menta  vertatur,  in  quorumcunque  animalium  etiam  hominum 
cedat  camemque  mutetur,  illi  animas  humanse  puncto  temporis 
redit,  qa»  illam  primitus,  ut  homo  fieret,  cresceret,  viveret,  ani- 
mavit ;  but  this  admits  of  some  limitation :  Ipsa  itaque  terrena 
materies^  qu»  discedente  anima  fit  cadaver,  non  ita  resurrec- 
tione  reparabitur,  ut  ea,  quie  dilabuntur  et  in  alias  atque  alias 
aliarum  rerum  species  formasque  vertuntur  (quamvis  ad  corpus 
redeant,  undo  lapsa  sunt)  ad  easdem  quoque  corporis  partes, 
nbi  fuemnt,  redire  necesse  sit,  (this  would  be  impossible  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  hairs  and  nails.)  Sed  quemadmodum  si 
statua  cujuslibet  solubilis  metalli  aut  igne  liquesceret,  aut  con- 
tereretur  in  pulverem,  aut  confunderetur  in  massam,  et  eam 
vellet  artifez  ex  illius  materisB  quantitate  reparare,  nihil  inter- 
easet  ad  ejus  integritatem,  quae  particula  materiae  cui  memlro 
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Status  redderetur,  duni  tamcn  totum,  ez  quo  constituto  faent 
roHtituta  roHumerot.  Ita  Deua  mirabiliter  atque  ineffabiliter 
artii'ox  do  toto,  quo  caro  nostra  oonstiterat,  earn  mirabili  et  in- 
oflkbili  ccloritato  rcstituct.  Nee  aliquid  attinebit  ad  ejus  rein- 
togrationcm,  utrum  capilli  ad  capilloB  redeant  et  angaes  ad 
unguoR :  an  quicquid  eoram  perierat  matetur  in  cameo)  et  in 
partoA  alius  corporis  rcTocetur,  curante  artificia  providentia,  ne 
quid  indcc(>n8  fiat.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  sappose,  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  size  and  stature  will  continue  in  the  life  to  come,  bat 
every  thing  will  be  restored  in  accordance  with  the  Dirino  image, 
cap.  90.  Kesurgent  igitar  Sanctorum  corpora  sine  uUo  ritio, 
sine  ulla  deformitate,  sicut  sine  ulla  comiptione,  onere,  difficul- 
tatc,  etc.  All  will  have  the  stature  of  the  full-grown  man,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  will  be  thirty  years  old  (the  age  of  Christ), 
de  ciy.  De  lib.  i.  c.  12.  He  gives  particular  roles  respecting 
children,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  i.  c.  14 ;  the  difference  of  sex,  c  17 ; 
concerning  children  bom  prematurely  and  losos  natnr»,  ib.  c. 
13,  and  ad  Laur.  85,  87.  Nevertheless  he  says  :  Si  quia  in  eo 
cor])oria  mode,  in  quo  defunctus  est,  resurrectumm  unumquem- 
que  contendit,  non  est  cum  illo  laboriosa  contradictione  pug- 
nandum,  do  civ.  Dei  L  i.  c.  16.  On  the  similar  views  of  Gregory 
the  Greats  see  Lau,  p.  510,  ss. 

^'  The  opinion  of  Origen  having  been  condemned  by  the 
decisions  of  synods  {Mansi  ix.  p.  399  and  516),  orthodoxy  ad- 
mitted but  of  slight  modifications.  We  may  mention,  e.  g. 
the  controversy  which  arose  between  Eutychius^  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  maintained  that  the  resurrection  body  was 
impalpabilis,  and  Gregory  the  Greats  bishop  of  Rome,  who  de- 
nied it  (Greg.  M.  Moral,  in  Jobum  lib.  xiv.  c.  29.  Munscher, 
Handbuch  p.  449) ;  and  the  controversy  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Monophysitic  Philoponites  and  the  Cononites  respect- 
ing the  question,  whether  the  resurrection  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  new  creation  of  matter,  or  as  a  mere  transformation  of  the 
form?  Comp.  Timoth.  de  recept.  hseret.  in  Cotderii  monum. 
eccles.  grsecae,  T.  iii.  p.  413,  ss.  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketaereien, 
vol.  viii.  p.  762,  ss.     Miinacher^  Ilandbuch  iv.  p.  450,  61. 
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PURGATORY. 

Hopfner^  de  origine  dogmatis  de  purgatorio.     Hal.  1792. 

The  notions  concerning  the  general  judgment  were 
still  substantially  founded  on  the  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  more  fully  developed  and  variously  adorned 
by  the  theologians  of  the  present  period.(^)  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Fathers  of  the  preceding  age  be- 
lieved in  a  general  conflagration  which  was  to  accompany 
the  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  world, 
and  that  they  ascribed  to  it  a  purifying  power .^'-^)  But, 
according  to  Augustiney  this  purifying  fire  (ignis  purga- 
torius)  had  its  seat  in  Hades,  t.  e.  the  place  in  which  the 
souls  of  the  departed  were  supposed  to  remain  until  the 
general  resurrection/^)  This  idea,  as  well  as  further 
additions  on  the  part  of  other  theologians,  especially 
Cesarius  of  Arles,^^^  and  Gregory  the  Great,^^)  prepared 
the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  doctrine 
being  brought  afterwards  into  connection  with  the  notion 
of  the  mass,  was  made  subservient  to  the  selfish  purposes 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  contributed  to  obscure  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  salvation. 

**^  The  end  of  the  world  will  be  preceded  by  signs  in  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  the  san  will  be  changed  into 
blood,  the  moon  will  not  give  her  light,  etc.  Comp.  Basil  the 
Great,  Horn.  6.  in  Hexaem.  p.  54,  (al.  63.)  Lact.  rii.  19,  ss,  c. 
25,  (he  has  regard  to  the  Sibylline  oracles.)  Short  descriptions 
of  the  general  judgment  are  given  by  Greg,  of  Naziam,  Orat. 
xvi.  9,  p.  305, 88.,  and  six.  15,  p.  873.  According  to  Basil,  Moral. 
Regula.  68,  2,  the  coming  of  oar  Lord  will  be  sudden,  the  stars 
will  fall  from  heaven,  etc.,  but  we  ought  not  to  think  of  his  se- 
cond manifestation  as  roArix^  i)  (ra^xixfi,  but  h  do^fj  roD  ^ar^hQ  xara 

^d6fii  r^g  o/xou^f»f}(  dd^^w^,  see  Klose,  p.   74.     Comp.    Horn,  in 
Pd.  xxxiii.  p.  184,  (al.  193,  94.)  Ep.  46.     According  to  Cyrill  cf 
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Jvrvs  dtiii,  t])0  second  coming  of  our  Lord  will  be  announced 
h\  the  .-ippoaranco  of  a  cross  in  the  air.  Cat.  xv.  22 ;  comp.  the 
wliolo  dcBcription,  10 — '6S, — Aw/ustine  endcavoared  dogmati- 
cally to  define  the  facta  which  are  represented  in  figurative  hn- 
gua<^o/  instead  of  giving  rhetorical  descriptions,  as  the  Greek 
theologians  used  to  do :  he  therefore  sought  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  rotribution  with  his  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  nee 
do  civ.  Dei  xx.  1  :  Quod  ergo  in  confessiono  ac  profeasione  tenet 
omnis  Kcclosia  Dei  veri,  Christum  de  coelo  €«He  venturum  id 
vivoH  ac  nw>rtuos  judicandos,  hunc  divini  judicii  ultimum  diem 
dicimus,  i.  e,  noviiwimuni  torn  pus.  Nam  per  quot  dies  hoc  ju* 
dicium  tondatur,  inccrtum  est:  sed  scripturanim  more  sancta- 
rum  diem  poni  solore  pro  tempore,  nemo  qui  illas  litteras  quam- 
lihot  nogligenter  legerit,  nescit  Ideo  autem  cum  diem  judicii 
dicimus,  addimus  ultimum  vel  novissimum,  quia  et  nunc  judical 
et  ab  huntani  goreris  initio  judicavit,  dimittens  de  paradiso,  ct 
a  ligno  vita^  kroparans  primes  homines  peccati  magni  perpetra- 
tores;  imo  etiam  quando  angelis  poccantibus  nou  pepercit, 
quorum  princeps  homines  a  se  ipso  subversus  invidendo  subver- 
tit,  procul  dubio  judicavit.  Nee  sine  illius  alto  jus  toque  judicio 
et  in  hoc  acrio  c(rlo  ct  in  tcrris,  et  da^monum  et  hominum  mi- 
scrrima  vita  est  erroribus  a3rumnisque  plenissima.  Verum  etsi 
nemo  peccasset,  non  sine  bono  rectoque  judicio  universam  ra- 
tionalcm  creaturam  porseverantissime  sibi  Domino  suo  hseren- 
tem  in  o^'torna  beatitudine  retineret.  Judicat  etiam  non  solum 
universaliter  de  genere  dsemonum  atque  hominum,  ut  miseri 
sint  propter  primorum  meritum  peccatorum :  sed  etiam  de  sin- 
gulorum  operibus  propiiis,  que  gerunt  arbitrio  voluntatis,  etc. 
— Concerning  what  he  says  on  the  transaction  of  the  general 
judgment  itself,  see  ibid.  c.  14. 

^)  Comp.  §  77,  note  6.  This  idea  of  a  purifying  fire  is  very  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Orat.  xxxix.  19,  p. 
690.  ( Ullmann  p.  504.)  Ilis  language  is  less  definite  in  Orat. 
xl.  36.  p.  730.  {Ullmann  jf,  505.)  Roman-Catholic  commen- 
tators have  inferred  too  much  in  support  of  their  theory  from 
the  general  expression  ^§i  xoSo/^o^x^ij  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
makes  use  of  in  his  treatise  de  iis,  qui  prsematore  abripiuntur 
(0pp.  iii.  p.  322.) ;  see  Schrockh,  Kirchengescbichte  xiv.  p.  135. 

*  He  pointBout  (de  getttis  Pel.  c.  4,  §  D.)  the  variety  of  figurative  expres- 
sions used  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  this  suHject,  which  can  hardlj  be  to 
united  m  to  give  one  idea. 
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DiMtl  the  Great  supposes  (Horn.  3.  in  Ilexaemeron,  p.  27),  that 
the  fire  which  is  to  destroy  the  world  has  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  creation,  but  that  its  effects  are  neutralized  by  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water,  until  the  consumption  of  the  latter ; 
see  Klose  p.  73. 

^^^   Augustine  agrees  with  other  theologians  in  his  general 
views  concerning  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  de  civ.  Dei  xx. 
18;  in  the  same  place  he  endeavours  to  give  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply to  the  question  where  the  righteous  will  be  during  the 
general  conflagration  ?     Possumus  respondere,  futufos  eos  esse 
in  superioribus  partibus,  quo  ita  non  adscendet  flamma  illius  in- 
cendii,  quemadmodum  nee  unda  diluvii.     Talia  quippe  illis  in- 
erunt  corpora^  ut  illic  sint,  ubi  esse  voluerint.     Sed  nee  ignem 
conflagrationis  illius  pertimescent  immortales  atque  incorrupti- 
biles  facti :  sicut  virorum  trium  corruptibilia  corpora  atque  mor- 
talia  in  camino  ardenti  vivere  illsesa  potuerunt.     Like  the  earlier 
theologians  Augustine  brings  the  idea  of  a  purification  wrought 
by  the  fire  in  question,  into  connection  with  1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15  ; 
see  Enchirid.  ad  Laur.  §  68.     In  the  next  section  he  continues 
as  follows  (in  reference  to  the  disposition  manifested  by  so  many 
to  cling  too  much  to  earthly  goods) :  Tale  aliquid  etiam  post 
hanc  vitam  fieri  incredibile  non  est,  et  utrum  ita  sit,  quaeri  po- 
test.    Et  aut  inveniri  aut  latere  nonnullos  fideles  per  igneni  pur- 
gatoriumy   quanto   magis  minusve    bona  pereuntia   dilexerunt, 
tanto  tardius  citiusve  salvari :  non  tamen  tales  de  quibus  dictum 
est,  quod  regnum  Dei  non  possidebunt,  nisi  convenionter  poDni- 
tentibuB  eadem  crimina  remittantur.     Comp.  de  civ.  Dei  J.  i.  c. 
24.  26.  qusest  ad  Dulc.  §  13.     On  the  question,  whether  Pela- 
gius  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  purifying  fire  ?  comp.  the  acts 
of  the  synod  ofDiospolis  quoted  by  Wiggers,  i.   p.   195.     Ne- 
ander,  Kirchensgesch.  ii.  3,  p.  1199,  1225  and  1404. — Concern- 
ing the  views  of  Prudentius  see  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  vii.  p. 
126. 

(^^  Sermo  viii.  4.  in  August.  0pp.  T.  y.  Append. ;  the  pas- 
sage is  quoted  by  Munsclier  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  62.  He 
makes  a  distinction  between  capitalia  crimina  and  minuta  pec- 
cata.  None  but  the  latter  can  be  expiated  either  in  this  life  by 
painful  sufferings,  alms,  or  placability  manifested  towards  ene- 
mies, or  in  the  life  to  come  by  the  purifying  fire  (longo  tempore 
cruciandi.) 
«5)  Gregory  the  Great  may  rightly  be  called  the  "  inventor  of 
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thr  ditctrinr  of  purtjatort/y  if  wc  may  call  it  an  invoniion.    On 
tlio  Olio  lian<i,  he  lays  down  (dial.  if.  39.)  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory a8  an  article  of  faith  by  saying :  De  quibiiadain  lenboi 
culpig  0880  ante  judicium  purgatorius  ignia  credendiis  est,  tnd 
rc8t8  his  opinion  on  ^futrh.  xii.  31.     (He  thinks  that  some  sins 
are  not  pardoned  till  after  death,  but  to  that  class  belong  only    ' 
what  are  called  minor  sina,  such  as  talkativeness,  levity,  and  a 
dissolute  life.  )*    On  the  other  band,  he  was  the  first  writer  who 
clearly  ]>ropounded  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from  purgatory  bj 
intercessor  prayer,   by  masses  for  the  dead  (sacra  oblatio  hos- 
tiao  salutaris)  etc.,  and  adduced  instances  in  support  of  his  view, 
te  which  he  himself  attached  credit.     Comp.  SchrUcMj  Kir- 
chengesch.  xvii.  p.  255,  ss.  Neander^  Kircheng.  iii.  p.  271,  ss.  If 
we  compare  Gre;;ory's  doctrine  with  the  fonner  (rather  ideal- 
istic) notions  concerning  the  eilicacy  of  the  purifying  fire,  we 
may  adopt  the  language  of  Schmidt  (Kirchenges.  iii.  p.  280.): 
**  The  btliefin  a  lasting  desire  after  a  higher  degree  ofperfec" 
tion,  which  death  itself  cannot  quendi,  degenbrated  into  a  be- 
lief IN    PURGATORY." 

§142. 

THE  STATE  OF. THE  BLESSED  AND  THE  DAMNED. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  some  other  theologians 
supposed  tluat  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  at  once  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  God  (without  going  to  Ha- 
des and  prior  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  wliile  the 
majority  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  tliis  period  ima- 
gined that  men  do  not  receive  their  full  reward  till  after 
the  general  judgment  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.(0 
According  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  qfNyssa, 
and  other  theologians  who  adopted  the  views  of  Origen, 
the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  consists  in 
more  fully  developed  knowledge,  in  intercourse  with  all 


*  According  to  Gregory,  the  passage  before  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  iii.  maj  be 
referred  to  the  tribulations  in  hac  vita,  but  he  prefers  himself  the  usual  inter- 
pretation, and  understands  by  the  wood,  hav,  and  stubble,  mentioned  in  iii. 
12.  unimportant  and  llight  sins  ! 
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the  saints  and  righteous^  and  partly  in  the  deliverance 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body ;  Augustine  added  that  the 
soul  would  obtain  its  true  liberty.  But  all  writers  ad- 
mitted the  diflBculty  of  forming  just  views  on  this  sub- 
ject.^^)  The  sufferings  of  the  damned  were  thought  to 
be  the  opposite  of  the  pleasures  of  the  blessed^  and  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  punishments  of  hell  prominence 
was  commonly  given  to  sensuous  representations.  Many 
were  disposed  to  regard  the  fire  in  question  as  a  mate- 
rial fire ;  thus  Lactantius  depicted  it  in  very  lively  co- 
lours, and  others  indulged  in  still  more  terrible  descrip- 
tions.(•'*)  There  were  yet  some  theologians  who  favour- 
ed the  idea  of  degrees  both  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  ^*) 
Concerning  the  duration  of  the  punishments  of  hell  the 
prevailing  opinion  was,  that  they  are  eternal,(^)  though 
some  of  the  advocates  of  Origenism  still  hesitated  to  de- 
prive the  damned  of  every  glimpse  of  hope.  Jerome  at 
least  admitted,  that  those  among  the  damned  who  have 
been  orthodox,  ^^}^Y  ^  kind  of  privilege.(^)  And,  lastly, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  however  admits  of  a  satis- 
factory solution,  that  Augustine  entertained  milder  views 
on  this  point  than  Pelagiusy^^)  who,  as  well  as  Chrysos- 
tom,W  maintained  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punish- 
ments of  hell,  in  accordance  with  his  strict  doctrine  of 
moral  retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  restitution  of 
all  things  shared  the  fate  of  Origenism,(^)  and  made  its 
appearance  in  after  ages  only  in  connection  with  other 
heretical  notions,  and  especially  with  Millennarianism. 

^*>  Orat.  X.  p.  173,  174.  Comp.  Gennad.  de.  dogm.  eccles.  c, 
46.  Greg.  M.  Moral.  1.  iv.  c.  37.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  and 
the  theologians  of  the  western  church  in  particular,  adopted  the 
notion  of  intermediate  states,  which  is  allied  to  that  concerning 
Hades.  Thus  Ambrose  says  de  bono  mortis  c.  10 ;  de  Cain  et 
Abel  1-  ii.  e.  2  :  Solvitur  corpore  anima  et  post  finem  vitsB  hujus 
adhuc  tamen  futuri  judicii  ambiguo  su^penditur.  Ita  finis  nul- 
lus,  ubi  finis  putatur.     Hilary  Tract,  in  Ps.  cxx.  p.  383.     Auq^ 
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KiK'liirid  ail  L:iur.  §  lOD. :  Tcmpuis  quod  inter  hominis  mortem 
ct  iiltiinain  roHurrectionem  intcrpoaitum  est,  animaa  abditis  rc- 
ccptaculiH  continori,  eicut  unaquaHiuo  digna  cat  vel  requie  vel 
leruiuna,  pro  eo  quod  Hortita  est  in  came  cum  viveret.  Even 
Koiiie  of  tlio  (irook  theologians  taught,  that  no  man  receives  his 
full  reward  before  the  ^c^neral  judgment.  Chrys.  in  Ep.  ad 
Ilebr.  honi.  xxviii.  (()|)p.  T.  xii.  p.  924)  et  in  1.  Ep.  ad  Corinth, 
horn,  xxxix.  (Opp.  xi.  p.  43(3.)  He  there  defends  the  belief  in 
the  Cliiibtian  doctrine  of  the  resurrecium  as  distinct  from  a  mere 
hope  ill  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  Cyrill 
of  Aliw,  contra  Aiithropom.  c.  /).  c.  ?»  ss. 

I*'  According  to  Gregory  of  Syssa  orat.  catech.  c.  40.  the 
blessed ness  of  iieaven  cannot  be  described  by  words.  Greyory 
of  Lazhinzvm  Orat.  xvi.  9,  p.  306,  supposes  it  to  consist  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  Go<l,  and  especially  of  the  Trinity  (Siw^/a 
r^/ctdo;) ;  such  a  view  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  intellectual, 
and  contemplative  tendency  predominant  in  the  eastern  church 
at  that  time.  Uregorv  however  does  not  restrict  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  happiness  to  the  intuitive  vision  and  knowledge  of 
God ;  but  inasmuch  as  tliis  knowledge  itself  is  brought  about 
by  a  closer  tniion  u  ith  God^  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  will  also  consist  in  this  very  inward  union  with  God,  in 
the  perfect  peace  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  heavenly  habita- 
tions, in  the  intercourse  with  blet^sed  spirits,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  Orat-  viii.  23,  p.  232. 
Other  rhetorical  descriptions  will  be  found  Orat.  vii.  17,  p. 
209.  vii.  21,  p.  213.  UUmann,  p.  602.  £asilthe  Great  depicts 
this  blessedness  for  the  most  part  in  a  negative  way  ;  Homil.  in 
Ps.  cxiv.  p.  204,  quotiHl  by  Klose,  p.  76.  Augustine  also  says 
de  civ.  Dei  xxii.  29,  30  :  Kt  ilia  quidem  actio,  vel  potius  qm'es 
ntque  otium  quale  futurura  sit,  si  verum  velim  dicere  nesdo; 
non  enini  hoc  unquam  per  sensus  corporis  vidi.  Si  autem  mente, 
i.  c.  intelligentia  vidisse  me  dicam,  quantum  est  aut  quid  est  nos- 
tra intelligcntia  ad  illam  excellentiam  ? — According  to  Augustine 
the  happiness  of  the  blessed  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  hea- 
venly peace  which  passes  knowli;dge,  and  of  the  intuitive  vi- 
sion of  God,  which  cannot  be  compared  with  bodily  vision.  But 
while  Gregory  of  Nazianznm  assigned  the  first  place  to  ttieolo- 
gical  knowledge,  Augustine  founded  his  theory  upon  antliropo- 
lojy.  The  blessed  olitain  true  liberty,  by  which  he  understood 
that  they  can  no  h»ng(»r  jsin  ;  nam  primum  liberum  arbitrium, 
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qnod  homini  datum  est,  quando  primum  creatus  est  rectus,  po- 
tait  non  peccare,  sed  potuit  et  peccare ;  hoc  autem  novissimum 
eo  potentiuB  erit,  quo  peccare  non  potent.     Verum  hoc  quoque 
Dei  munere,  non  suie  possibilitate  naturad.    Aliud  est  enim,  esse 
Deum,  aliud  participem  Dei.     Deus  natura  peccare  non  potest ; 
particeps  vero  Dei  ab  illo  accipit,  ut  peccare  non  po88it....Sicut 
enim  prima  immortalitas  fuit,  quani  peccando  Adam  perdidit, 
posse   non   mori,   novissima  erit,  non  possi  mori.     Augustine 
moreover  thought,  that  the  blessed  retain  the  full  recollection 
of  the  past,  even  of  the  sufferings  which  befell  them  while  on 
earth  ;  but  they  do  not  feel  what  was  painful  in  them.     They 
also  know  the  torments  of  the  damned  without  being  disturbed 
in  their  own  happiness  (similar  views  were  expressed  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  hom.  x.  in  2  Ep.  ad  Corinth.  Opp.  T.  xi.  p.  605.)     God  is 
the  essential  substance  of  the  blessedness  in  question,  no  less 
than  the  end  and  object  of  every  desire :  Ipse  erit  finis  desi- 
deriorum  nostrorum,  qui  sine  fine  videbitur,  sine  fastidio  amabi* 
tur,  sine  fatigatione  laudabitur. — Cassiodarus  de  anima  c.  12. 
Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  604,  605,  gives  a  summary  of  what  earlier  theo- 
logians had   taught  concerniilg   the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
blessed. 

'^^  LactanL  vii.  21. ...Quia  peccata  in  corporibus  contraxerunt 
(damnati),  rursus  carne  induentur,  ut  in  corporibus  piaculum 
solvant ;  et  tamen  non  erit  caro  ilia,  quam  Deus  homini  super- 
jecerit,  huic  tcrrensB  similis,  sed  insolubilis  ac  permanens  in 
aetemum,  ut  eufficere  possit  cruciatibus,  et  igni  sempitemo,  cu- 
jus  natura  diversa  est  ab  hoc  nostro,  quo  ad  vitad  necessaria  uti- 
mur,  qui,  nisi  alicujus  materise  fomite  alatur,  extinguitur.  At 
ille  divinus  per  se  ipsum  semper  vivit  ac  viget  sine  ullis  alimen- 
tis,  nee  admixtum  habet  fumum,  sed  est  purus  ac  liquidus  et  in 
aquae  modum  fluidus.  Non  enim  vi  aliqua  sursum  versun  urge- 
tur,  sicut  noster,  quem  labes  terreni  corporis,  quo  tenetur,  et 
fumus  intermixtus  exsilire  cogit  et  ad  coelestem  naturam  cum 
trepidatione  mobili  subvolare.  Idem  igitur  divinus  ignis  una 
eademque  vi  atque  potentia  et  cremabit  impios  et  recreabit,  et 
quantum  e  corporibus  absumet,  tantum  reponet,  ac  sibi  ipsi 
sternum  pabulum  subministrabit.  Quod  poeta9  in  vulturem 
Tityi  transtulerunt,  ita  sine  uUo  revirescentium  corporum  detri- 
mento  aduret  tantum,  ac  sensu  doloris  aflSciet.— Gregory  ofNa- 
zianzum  supposed  the  punishment  of  the  damned  to  consist  es- 
sentially in  their  separation  from  God,  and  the  consciousness  of 
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tliuir  own  vilonoM  (Orat.  xvi.  9.  p.  30G.) :  Tft%  dk  fAtra  rm  aXhn 

aiayrytfi  <rf^a;  olx  cp^^utfa.  Bojtil  the  Greats  on  the  Contrary,  gives 
a  more  vivid  doscn|ition  of  that  pimiahment»  homil.  in  Pa.  xxiiL 
0pp.  T.  i.  p.  151,  and  eUewhere.  Comp.  KIobb^  p.  75,  76. 
Mi'inttchtr,  Ilandbuch  iv.  p.  458.  Chrysostam  eloquently  re- 
prertcnttt  the  torments  of  the  damned  in  a  variety  of  horrid  pio- 
turea,  in  Theod.  lapsum  i.  c.  6.  (0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  560,  561.) 
Nevertheless  in  other  places,  e.  g.  in  his  ep.  ad  Rom.  honL  uliL 
(Opp.  X.  p.  39(1.)  he  justly  observes,  that  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  know  how  to  escape  hell,  than  to  know  where  it  is,  and 
what  is  its  nature.  Gregory  of  Nyasa  (orat.  catech.  40.)  en- 
deavours to  divest  the  idea  of  hell  of  all  that  is  sensuous  (the 
fire  of  hell  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  material  fire,  nor  is  the 
worm  which  never  dies  an  iviymt  di}f/ov.)  AugusHne  too  inu- 
gines,  that  separation  from  God  is  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
regarded  as  the  death  and  punishment  of  the  damned  (de  mo- 
rib,  eccles.  cath.  c.  11.)  But  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  choose 
between  the  more  seiibuous,  or  the  more  spiritual  mode  of  per- 
ception ;  it  is  at  all  events  better  to  think  of  both;  de  civit  Dei 
xxi.  9,  10,  conip.  Greg.  M.  Moral,  xv.  c.  17. 

'^^  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  rests  his  idea  of  different  degrees 
of  bles8edneH8  on  John  xiv.  2,  comp.  Orat.  xxviL  8,  p.  493,  xiv. 
5,  p.  260,  xix.  7,  p.  367,  xxxii.  33,  p.  601.  UUmann,  p.  503. 
Basil  the  Great  sets  forth  similar  views  in  Eun.  lib.  3,  p.  273. 
Kloae,  p.  77.  Augustine  too  supposed  the  existence  of  such  de- 
grees, de  civ.  Dei  xxii.  30.  2.  He  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  in  uhat  they  consist,  quod  tamen  futuri  sint,  non  est  ambi- 
genduni.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  envy  whatever, 
no  one's  hap{>ine8s  will  be  the  less  because  he  does  not  enjoy  so 
high  a  position  as  others.  Sic  itaque  habebit  donum  alius  alio 
minus,  ut  hoc  quoque  donum  habeat,  ne  velit  amplius. — Jerome 
even  charged  Jovinian  with  heresy,  because  he  denied  the  de- 
grees in  question,  adv.  Jov.  lib.  ii.  Opp.  T.  iLp.  58,  ss. — Accord- 
ing to  Augustine  there  are  also  degrees  of  condemnation,  de 
civ.  Dei  xxi.  16 :  Nequaquam  tamen  negandum  est,  etiam  ipsum 
eeternum  ignem  pro  diversitate  meritorum  quamvis  malorum 
aliis  levioreni,  aliis  fnturum  esse  graviorem,  sive  ipsiuavis  atque 
ardor  pro  poena  digna  cuju^que  varietur  (he  thus  admitted  that, 
relatively  speaking,  the  punishment  is  not  eternal)  sive  ipse 
a'qualiter  ardcat,  s<*d   non    sequali  molestia  sentiatur.     Comp. 
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Enchir.  ad  Laur.  §  113.  Greg.  M.  Moral,  ix.  c.  39,  lib.  xvi.  c. 
28.  The  opinions  of  the  Fathers  were  most  indefinite  respecting 
children  that  die  without  being  baptized.     (Comp.  §  137.  5.) 

(^^  This  opinion  was  principally  founded  on  the  use  of  the 
word  aiwioQ  in  Matth.  xxv.  41,  46 :  it  must  have  the  same  mean- 
ing in  reference  to  both  life  and  punishment.  Thus  Augustine 
says,  de  civ.  Dei  xxi.  23 :  Si  utrumque  setemum,  profecto  aut 
utrumquecum  fine  diutumum,  aut  utrumque  sinefine  perpetuum 
debet  intelligi.  Paria  enim  relata  sunt,  hinc  supplicium  sBter- 
num,  inde  vita  setema.  Dicere  autem  in  hoc  uno  eodemque 
sensu,  vita  setema  sine  fine  erit,  supplicium  SBtemum  finem 
habebit,  multum  absurdum  est.  Unde,  quia  vita  sterna  Sanc- 
torum sine  fine  erit,  supplicium  quoque  sternum  quibus  erit, 
finem  procul  dubio  non  habebit.  Comp.  Enchirid.  §  112.  It  is 
superfluous  to  quote  passages  from  other  Fathers,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  more  or  less  agree. 

<^  Some  faint  intimations  of  a  belief  in  the  final  remission  of 
punishments  in  the  world  to  come,  are  to  be  found  in  those 
writings  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,   which    are    yet  extant, 
especially  in  his  treatise  de  trinitate,  edited  by  Mirigarelli^  a.  d. 
1769 ;  comp.  Neandevy  Kirchengesch.  ii.  3,  p.  1407.     Gregory 
of  Nyssa  speaks  more  distinctly  on  this  point,  orat.  cat.  c.  8, 
and  35,  in  his  ^og  «s^/  '^x^^  ^^'  oMagrdamQ^  and  in  his  treatise 
de  infantibus,  qui  mature  abripiuntur ;  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  226-29 
and  322,  ss.     He  points  out  the  corrective  design  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  wicked.  Comp.  Neander^  1.  c.  MUnacher^ 
Handbuch  iv.  p.  465.     (Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  ninth  century,  endeavoured  to  suppress  these  passages, 
see  MunecheTj  I.  c.)    Bupp,  p.  261.     Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
entertained  (Orat.  xl.  p.  665,  VUmann,  p.  505,)  but  faint  hopes 
of  a  final  remission  of  the  punishments  of  hell  (as  ^iXai>^^uw6rt^cf 
xal  r%\i  xoXa^oiTo;  Jora^/a;;.)     He  makes  an  occasional  aUusion  to 
the  notion  of  Origen  concerning  an  dv^xardtrra^Hy  Orat.  xxx.  6, 
p.  544. — DiodortM  of  Tarsus B,ud  Theodore  ofMcpsuestia  adopted 
these  milder  notions.     (The  passages  may  be  found  in  Assema- 
ni  bibl.  orient.  T.  iii.  p.  1,  p.  223-24.     Phot.  bibl.  cod.  Ixxxi.  p. 
200.  Mar.  Mercator  0pp.  p.  346,  ed.  Balluzii.)    Comp.  Neander, 
1.  c.  p.  1409.     Augustine  (Enchirid.  §  112,)  and  Jerome  (ad  Avit. 
0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  103,  ad  Pammach.  p.   112,)  refer  to  these  milder 
views  which  to  some  extent  prevailed  in  the  West.     The  Ian- 
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^uap'  of  Jerome  Bhows  that  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  KyKtom  to  which  he*formerly  adhered,  though  it  is  in  every 
roflj)cct  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Origen,  when   he  says  (Com- 
mont.  in  Jos.  c.  Ixvi.) :  et  sicut  diaboli  et  omnium  negatorum  et 
impiorum,  qui  dixorunt  in  corde  sue:  non  est  Deus,  credimus 
H?torna   tormenta,   sic   peccatorum  et  impiorum  et  tamen  [!] 
ChriAtianorum,  quorum  opera  in  igne  probanda  sunt  atque  pur- 
ganda,  moderatam  arbitramur  et  mixtam  dementiae  sententiam. 
*'  This  impious  opinion^  according  to  which  all  who  were  not 
Christians,  were  condemned  to  everlasting  torments,  but  all  sloth- 
ful and  immoral  Christians  lulled  asleep  in  carnal  security, 
could  not  fail  to  gain  many  friends  "     Munscher^  Handbuch  iv. 
p.  473. 

^'  Awfustine  indeed  firmly  maintained  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ments ;  but  as  Pelagius  had  asserted  at  the  synod  of  Diospo- 
lis :  in  die  judicii  iniquis  et  peccatoribus  non  esse  parcendum 
sed  seterniB  eos  ignibus  esse  exurendos,  et  si  quis  alitor  credit, 
OrigeniHta  est  (comp.  §  141,  not«  3,)  he  urged  milder  principles 
in  opposition  to  him  (de  gestis  Pelagii,  c.  3,  §  9-11)  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  highest  principle :  judicium  sine  misericordia 
fiet  illi,  qui  non  fecit  misericordiam.  (Comp.  also  what  is  said 
note  4.) 

^^  We  might  have  expected  that  the  milder  disposition  oi 
Chrysostom  would  have  induced  him  to  adopt  opinions  more  in 
accordance  with  those  of  his  master  Diodorus  of  Tarsus;  in 
Horn.  39,  in  cp.  1.  ad  Cor.  0pp.  x.  p.  372,  he  alludes  indeed  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  endeavour  to  prove  that  1  Cor.  xv.  28, 
implies  an  aval^ieig  r^(  xax/ag,  without  refuting  it.  But  his  po- 
sition in  the  church,  and  the  general  corruption  of  morals,  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt  more  rigid  views.  Comp.  in  Theodor. 
lapsum  1.  c— in  epist.  1.  ad  Thessal.  Hom.  8 :  Msj  rp  /mXX^«c/ 

rra^afi'j^ufif^a  sauroug*  orav  ydg  xdvrui  dip  ytti^ai^  oitSkv  i  fiiXKfisig 
u^iAfT'  'Toaoi  6  r^ofjLOi ;  vStfoi  6  ^ojSog  rin  ;  x.  r.  X.  in  ep.  2.  hom.  3,  and 
other  passages. — (On  the  notions  of  Origen  conoeming  this 
point,  see  §  78,  note  6.) 

^^   Comp.  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  544.) 
Can.  xii.  quoted  by  3Iansi,  T.  ix.  p.  399. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 


FROM  JOHN  DAMASCENUS  TO  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
REFORMATION— FROM  THE  YEAR  730—1517. 


THE  AGE  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

(SCHOLASTICISM  IN  THE  WIDEST    SENSE    OF   THE 

WORD.) 


A.  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

§  143. 

CHARACTER  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

EngdhardU  Dogmeageschichte,  vol.  ii.     Munscher,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmen- 

gescb.  heraosgegeben  by  von  Colin,  vol.  ii. 

A  NEW  period  in  the  history  of  doctrines  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  pubUcation  of  the  work  of 
John  DamascenusP^^  a  Greek  monk^  inasmuch  as  from 
that  time  a  greater  desire  was  manifested,  to  arrange 
systematically,  and  to  prove  dialectically  that  which  had 
been  obtained  by  a  series  of  conflicts/*^)  The  structure 
of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  was  completed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  parts,  e.  g,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
But  its  main  pillars,  viz.  Theology  and  Christology,  were 
firmly  established  by  means  of  the  decisions  of  councils 
held  during  the  preceding  period,  and  Augustinism  had 
given  (at   least    in  the  West)    a  definite  character  to 
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Antliropology,  to  tlu»  doctrine  of  salvation  connected 
M'itli  it,  and,  lastly,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The 
niorit  of  those  theologians  who  still  made  the  doctrine  of 
the  clnirch  the  object  of  their  study,  consisted  partly  in 
the  (*oIl('ction  and  completion  of  existing  materials^  partly 
in  the  endeavour  to  sift  them,  and  partly  in  the  effort 
made  to  prove  dialectically  particular  points.  Neverthe- 
less they  M-ere  not  devoid  of  originality  and  a  spirit  of 
investigation. 

<'»  The  title  of  this  work  is:  "ExJof/;  [cxSi^/;]  aM^n;  r?; 
ofSodc^o'j  ^iffrtu;  (it  forms»  properly  speaking,  the  third  part  of  a 
groator  work,  entitled  "rriyi  yvdotoa.)  An  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Mich.  LeQuien.  Par.  1712,  ii.  fol. ;  see  also  his  Dis- 
sertt.  vii.  Damascenics.  Comp.  Schroekh,  Rirchengeschichte, 
vol.  XX.  p.  222,  BS.  Rlmler,  Bibliothek  dcr  Kirchenvater,  viii.  p. 
246—532. 

'^'  Wo  found  traces  of  a  systematic  treatment  during  the 
former  two  periods  in  the  writings  of  Origen  (<ri^i  a^Sf),  and  of 
Augustine  (Enchiridion  and  de  doctrina  Christiana),  but  they 
were  only  traces.  ''  John  Damascenus  is  undoubtedly  the  last 
of  the  theologians  of  the  eastern  church,  and  remains  in  later 
times  the  higliest  authority  in  the  theological  literature  of  the 
Greeks,     He  may  himself  be  considered  as  the  startino- 

POINT  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH,  WHICH 

IS  YET  TOO  LITTLE  KNOWN."  Domer^  Entwickelungsgeschichte, 
der  Christologie,  p.  113.  ( Tafel,  Supplementa  histor.  eccles. 
Grsecor.  sec.  xi.  xii.  1832,  p.  3,  ss.  9,  ss.)  On  the  importance  of 
John  Damascenus  in  relation  to  the  West,  see  Domer^  1.  c. 

§  144. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SYSTEMATICAL  TENDENCY  TO  THE 

APOLOGETICAL. 

The  labours  of  apologists,  which  had  been  of  less  im- 
portance even  in  the  preceding  period,  were  naturally 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  circle  during  the  present,  since 
Christianity  had  become  almost  exclusively  the  religion 
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of  the  civilized  world.  It  only  remained  to  combat 
Mohammedanism  and  Judaism/ ^  German  and  Sla- 
vonic paganism  appeared  in  comparison  with  Christian 
civilization  as  a  sort  of  barbarism^  which  was  opposed 
not  so  much  with  the  weapons  of  scientific  discussion^  as 
by  the  practical  efforts  of  missionaries^  and  sometimes  by 
physical  force.(^)  But  as  Christian  philosophers,  espe- 
cially towards  the  close  of  the  present  period,  raised 
doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  revelation  in  a  more  or 
less  open  way,  apologists  were  again  compelled  to  enter 
the  li8ts-(3) 

***  The  Jews  were   combated  in  the  ninth  century  among 
others  by  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  works :  de  in- 
Bolentia  JudaK^rom— de   judaicis  superstirionibus.      Compare 
Schrockh,  Rirchengesch.  xxi.  p.  300,  ss.     Amulo  (Amularlus), 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  treatise :  contra  JudsBOS ;  Schrockh, 
L  c.  p.  310.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  they  were 
opposed  by  Crislebert  of   Wentminster ;  he  wrote:  Disputatio 
Judaei  cum  Cfaristiano  de  fide  Christiana,  in  Anselmi  Cantuar. 
0pp.  p.  612-623.     Par.  1721,  fol.  Schrockk,  xxv.  p.  358;   by 
Abelard  in  his  work :  dialogus  inter  Philos.  Judseum  et  Chris- 
tianum  (Rheinwald^  Anecdota  ad  hist,  eccles.  pertinent.  Berol. 
1836.  T.  1) ;  by  Rupert,  Abbot  of  Duytz :  Annulus  seu  Dialo- 
gus Christiani  et  Judsei  de  fidei  sacramentis,  Schrockh,  1.  c.  p. 
363,  SB  ;  and  by  Richard  of  St  Victor,  who  wrote  do  Emmanuole 
libros  duos,  Schrockh^  1.  c.  p.  366,  ss.    In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  met  with  an  opponent  in  the  person  of  Raimund  Martini^ 
who  composed  the  treatises:   pugio  fidei,   capistrum  Judseo- 
rum,  SchrockK  L  c.  p.  369,  ss.  etc.     The  Mohammedans  were 
combated  by  Euthymius  Ziyabentu  (in  the  24th  chapter  of  his 
work  entitled:  vawrX/o,  which  was  edited  by  Bearer  in  Frid. 
Sylburgii  Saracenicis,  Ueidelb.  1595.  8)  ;   Raimund  Martini  in 
his  treatise :  pugio  fidei,  Schrockh,  xxv.  p.  27,  ss. ;  Peter  the  ve- 
nerable of  Cltiffny,  in  his  work  :  advers.  nefandam  sectam  Sara- 
senorum   {Martens,  Collect,   ampl.   monum.   T.   ix.  p.  1121). 
Schrockh,  L  c,    p.  34,  and  xxvii.   p.  245:  and  still  later  by 
^neas  Syltnm  (Pope  Pius  11.)  who  wrote:  Ep.  410,  ad  Miw 

hom.  IL  Sehrockhf  xxxii.  p.  291,  ss. 

2e 
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<*>  C'onccrning  this  point  compare  the  works  on  eccU'siasticil 
history  (tho  chapters  on  the  spread  of  Christianity.)  The  same 
method  was  partly  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Jews  and 
Mohammodans. 

<^»  Siwonarola,  Triumphus  Crucis,  de  fidei  veritate,  4  boob*, 
conip.  liiufelhftrfi,  lIuTonym.  Savonarola,  Ilamb.  1835,  p.  3*5, 
S8.  MantiliuA  Ficinus,  de  n^l.  Chrlnt.  <  t  fidei  pictate,  opuscul. 
Si»o  .sWinVAVi,  Kirchengesch.  xxxi?.  p.  343,  ss. 


145. 


TMi:  POLEMICS  OF  THIS  PKRIOI).— CONTROVERSIES  WITH 

HERETICS. 

Ehgtlhardt^  I)(»gInenj^^chichte,  toI.  ii.  ch.  9.  p.  51,  ks. 

Tlir  hiTt'sios  which  made  tlioir  appearance  during  the 
|)ros(Mit  period  differed  froni  former  heretical  tendencies 
ill  being  oi)])Oj?(?d  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  rather 
than  to  any  particular  doctrines.     With  regard  to  their 
tloctriiial  tciiots  they  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  here- 
tical notions  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  but  some- 
times professed  to  return  to  the  simple  and  unadulterated 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.^*  >      There  wero  some  few  here- 
sies of  a  dotrtrinal  character,  e,  g,  the  Adoptian  heresy, 
or  tho  theories  of  Gottschalk  and  of  Berengar,  as  well  as 
some  bold  assertions  on  the  part  of  scholastic  theologians 
(such  iis  RosccHnus  and  Abelard),  which  gavo  rise  to 
controversies  within  the  church,  and  called  fortli  deci- 
sions of  synods.<^)     It  was  not  until  the  close  of  tho  pre- 
sent period,  that  struggles  against  the  existing  order  of 
things  prepared  the  way  for  a  change  in  the  religious 
views  of  the  ago,  and  thus  introduced  the  period  of  the 
Refer  mat  ion. (^) 

<^'  To  the  heretical  sect^  belong  in  the  East  the  Paulicians 
com  p.  §  85,  note  4,)  and  the  Bogomiles  (concerning  their  doc- 
trinal tenets,  compare  Mich,  PselluSy  ^'f'  m^f/a^  doLifiitotf  iiuK 
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ed.  UaseDinuller.  Kil.  1688. — Euthym.  Zigahenus,  Panoplia  P. 
ii.  tit.  23.  Wolf,  J.  Ch,,  hist.  Bogorailorum  Dss.  Hi.  vit.  1712, 4. 
^Engelhardtj  kirchenh.  Abhaudlungen,  Erl.  1832,  No.  2.) ;  in 
the  West  the  Cathari  (Leoniat»),  ManichcBans  (Paterini,  Pub- 
licani,  Bugri,  boni  homineis)  the  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruis, 
and  Henry  of  Lausanne  (Petrobrusiani,  Henriciani) ;  and  in 
later  times,  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  the  Turlupines^  the 
Beghards^  Beguinea,  Fraticelli^  Spirituales,  etc.  Compare  the 
works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Fiisslin,  Kirchen  und 
Retzerhistorie  der  mittlern  Zeiten,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig 
1770,  ss.  iii.  (The  history  of  doctrines  can  consider  these  sects 
only  in  general.)  Moshetm^  de  Beghardis  et  Bcguinabus.  Lips. 
1 790.  8. 

^*^Comp  the  sections.on  Trinity,  Christology,  Predestination, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper^  in  the  special  history  of  doctrines. 

<''  See  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Flathey  Oo- 
schichte  der  Vorlaufer  der  Reformation.  Leipz.  1835,  ii.  (comp. 
§  155.) 

§  146. 

THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

*  UUma$m^  Nicolaus  von  Methone,  Euthyroius  Zigabeniis  und  Nicetas 
ChoDiates  ocer  die  Hogmatische  Entwickelung  der  griechischen  Kirche 
im  12ten  Jahrhundert,  (Stodien  und  Kritiken  1833,  part  3,  p.  617,  ds.) 
Wm  Oa$s%  GennadiuA  und  Pletho,  Ari.stotelismufl  und  Platonismus  in  der 
griechischen  Kirche,  uebst  einer  Abhandlung  ilber  die  Bestreitung  de8 
Ul&m  im  Mittelaiter,  Bresl.  1844. 

After  the  appearance  of  Augustine  in  the  preceding 
period^  the  Greek  church  had  ceased  to  be  more  un- 
portant  than  the  western  in  the  dogmatic  point  of 
view ;  in  the  present  it  made  no  further  advance  after 
the  death  of  John  Damascenus.  The  theologians  who 
followed  John  Damascenus^  such  as  Euthymius  Ziga-- 
benus,i^^  Nicholas,  bishop  o/Methonep)  and  Nicetas  Cho- 
niatesj^^^  were  but  the  shadows  of  former  grandeur,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  West. 
The  principal  doctrinal  writers  among  the  Chaldean 
Christians  (the  followers  of  Nestorius),  vrevQEbedJem^^^^ 
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among  the  Jacobites  (Moiiophysites}^  Jacob,  bishop  9f 
Tayritum,^^^  aiid  AbulfaradshS^> 

'^^  IIo  18  altM)  called  Zigadenua,  and  died  about  the  year  1118, 
a  monk  at  Constantinople.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Alexis  Comnenus,  he  wrote  his  principal  work:  IIa»*T>Ja  hv/i^^ 

TiXi;  rr,^  h^MhC^vj  visrttag  {roi  ocXedijxi)  i^yfjkartt*^  0ee   Schrockh,  Kir- 

chengescli.  xxix.  p.  332,  as.  373,  and  UUtnann^  1.  c.  p.  19,  ss. 
The  original  work  was  only  once  printed  at  Tergovisto,  in  Wal- 
lachia,  in  the  year  1711.  Corap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  gr.  vol.  vii.  p. 
4G1.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Pet.  Franc.  Zino, 
Venet.  1555.  fol.,  which  was  reprinted  in  Maxima  Bibl.  PP. 
Lii^d.  T.  xix.  p.  i.  BS. — He  also  composed  exegetical  treatises. 

^^  Methone  was  a  town  in  Messenia.  Concerning  his  life 
little  i»  known.  Some  maintain  that  he  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  others  ansert  with  more  probability  that  he  lived  in 
the  twelfth  ;  conip.  Ullmanu^  1.  c.  p.  57.  Ui8  principal  work  is 
the  refutation  of  I'roclva,   a   Platonic    philosopher,   entitled: 

'Avacrru^i(  rj;c  ^MCkt/ytxr^i  ar^tyktutsi^i  n^oxXou  nXarwMXou ;  it  was  edited 

by  Director  Wemtl^  Frankf.  on  the  Maine,  1825, 8.  To  this  must 
bij  added  :  Nicol.  Meth.  Anecdoti,  P.  i.  et  ii  1825,  26.  «*  7^^ 
vork  of  Nicolas  of  Methone  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  writ' 
iiii/s  of  that  time.**  Ullmann,  1.  c.  With  regard  to  the  history 
of  doctrines,  his  discussions  on  the  atonement  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  (§  179.) 

^^'  His  family  name  w*as  Acominatus,  He  was  called  Cho- 
niates  after  his  native  town  Chono^  (formerly  Coloti«e)  in  Phrygia; 
he  died  after  the  year  1206. — Of  his  &n^au^'oi  d^Sodog/as  in  27 
books,  only  the  firnt  five  (and  probably  the  most  important)  are 
known  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Morelli,  published  Par.  1569. 
8;  and  reprinted  in  Max.  Bibl.  PP.  T.  xxv.  p.  54,  sa.  This 
work  was  intended  to  complete  the  Panoplia  of  Euthymius. 
Comp.  iSchrockh,  xxix.  p.  338,  ss.     Ullmaim,  p.  30,  sa. 

^♦>  He  was  bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  died  a.  d.  1318.  Concern- 
ing his  treatise :  Margarita  sive  de  vera  fide,  comp.  Assemanit 
Bibl.  orient.  T.  iii.  P.  i.  (An  extract  of  it  is  given  by  Pfei/er, 
vol.  ii.  p.  407.) 

**^  He  died  a.  d.  1231.  On  his  work :  Liber  Thesaoromra  see 
Assemani,  1.  c.  T.  ii.  p.  237.     {Pfeifery  voL  i.  p.  250.) 

(^)  He   occupied  the  metropolitan  see  of  Edesaa,  was  also 
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called  BarhcbraeuB,  and  died  a.  d.  1286.     On  his  work :  Can- 
delabrum  Sanctorum  de  fundamentis,  see  Assemcmi,  1.  c.  p.  284. 


§  147. 

THE  WESTERN  CHURCH. 

Possuet^  Einleitung  in  die  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Welt  bis  auf  Kaiser 
Kiirl  deu  GrosAen,  Ubersetzt  und  niit  einem  Anhange  historisch-kritis- 
cher  Abhaodlungen  vermehrt  von  J.  A,  Cramer,  7  vols,  Lipz.  1757-1786. 

During  the  former  two  periods  the  western  church 
was  principally  represented  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  Gaul  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  the  theologians  of  the 
African  school.  When  the  renown  of  the  latter  writers, 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires 
had  passed  away,  a  new  system  of  Christian  theology 
developed  itself  among  the  Germanic  nations.  We  have 
here  to  distinguish  three  leading  periods :  I.  The  age  of 
the  CarhvingianSy  inclusive  of  the  periods  before  and 
after,  until  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  period. 
II.  The  age  of  Scholasticism  proper  (from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth.)  III.  The  pe- 
riod of  transition  to  the  Reformation  (the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  the  second  half  of  it.) 

It  IB  of  coarse  impossible  to  draw  distinct  lines  of  separation. 
Thus  Bcholasticism  is  represented  in  the  period  mentioned  as 
the  first  by  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  the  second  period  merges  so 
gradually  into  the  third,  that  for  some  time  both  tendencies 
(the  scholastic,  which  was  fast  disappearing,  and  that  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers)  .accompanied 
each  other. 


■i-'-i  TilK  AUK  OP  8CHULASTICISSI. 

§148. 

TIIK  A(fK  OF  THE  CARLOVI?7G[AXS. 

*t  StautUntnau'rf  Johunn  Scotas  Engeoa  und  die  WiMen^haft  iwniier  Zeit. 
First  Tart,  Frankfort  on  Main,  1831.  ^iiii/««ui«ii,  Hrahanut  M«gnen- 
ciu8  Mauruii,  Mainz.  1811.     J^itirr^  Gescbichte  der  Philosnphie,  vol.  lii. 

Tlie  collection  of  sentences  composed  by  Indare  of 
Seville,  and  others  of  similar  import,^*)  presented 
tlie  ron^h  material^  while  the  schools  and  colleges  found- 
ed by  Charlemagne  contributed  to  call  forth  spiritual  ac- 
tivity. The  venerable  Bede^^  and  AlcuM^)  were  dis- 
tiiiguLshod  for  the  clearness  of  their  views  among  the 
iiuuiIkt  of  those  who  exerted  more  or  less  influence  upon 
the  age  of  the  Carlovingians,  though  they  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  set  forth  any  connected  system  of  theology. 
Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  (^)  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,(^)  also  exerted  a  greater  influence  by  arousing 
the  minds  of  the  people^  and  promoting  practical  reforms, 
than  by  investigations  of  a  strictly  doctrinal  character. 
It  was  only  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  age 
which  called  forth  a  more  distinct  display  of  theological 
ingenuity.^^^  John  Scotus  Erigena,  however,  shone  as  a 
bright  star  in  the  theological  firmament.  Being  possess- 
ed of  high  spiritual  originality,  he  endeavom'ed,  after  the 
manner  of  Origen,  to  demonstrate  theology  in  a  philoso- 
phical manner,  but  his  speculative  tendency  led  him  at 
the  same  time  into  dangerous  errors.t^) 

<^)  Comp.  §  82,  note  30.  In  addition  to  Isidore,  we  may  men- 
tion as  compilers  of  the  seventh  centurv :  Tajo  of  Saragossa, 
who  lived  about  the  year  650,  and  Ildefonsius  of  Toledo,  who 
lived  between  a.  d.  059,  and  669.  Cbmp.  Miinseher  ed.  by  von 
Colin,  ii.  p.  5. 

^  ITo  was  born  about  the  year  672,  and  died  a.  d.  735,  in 
England.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  historian,  and  by  his  efforts 
for  the  jiroiuotiun   of  education  among  the   clergy.     His  com- 
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mentarieft,  sermona,  and  epistles,  contain  much  that  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  doctrines.  Schrockh,  Kirchengcsch.  xx. 
p.  126.  SB.  AUgemeine  Encyclop»die,  viii.  p.  308 — 12.  His 
works  were  published  Paris  1544.  1554.  Bas.  1563.  Colon.  1612, 
1688,  viii.  fol. 

<^  He  is  also  known  by  the  names  Flaccns  Albinus,  and 
Alschwinus ;  he  was  bom  in  the  county  of  York,  became  tutor 
of  Charlemagne,  and  died  a.  d.  804.  His  work  entitled :  de 
fide  sanctse  et  individuee  Trinitatis  in  3  books,  contains  a  com- 
plete system  of  theology.  Com  p.  Boasuet,  transl.  by  Cramer, 
vol.  V.  sect.  2,  p.  562 — 59.  Conceniing  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  Adoptian  controversy,  etc.,  see  the  special  history  of  doc- 
trines. Comp.  Alcuins  Lebon  von  F.  Lorenz,  Halle  1829,  8. 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xix.  p.  77,  ss.  419,  ss.  xx.  p.  113,  ss. 
217,  ss.  348,  585,  ss.  Neander^  Kirchengesch.  iii.  p.  154,  and 
elsewhere.  His  works  were  published  by  J.  Frobenitis,  Ratisb. 
1777,  ii.  fol. 

<«>  He  was  a  native  of  Spain  (perhaps  a  disciple  of  Felix  of 
Urgella),  adopted  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Augustine,  was  a 
teacher  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  died  a.  d.  840. 
His  commentaries  contain  much  dogmatical  matter.  Comp. 
Schrockh  1.  c.  xxiii.  p.  281.     Neander^  1.  c.  iv.  p.  325,  ss. 

^^^  He  was  bom  a.  d.  779,  and  died  a.  d.  840.  He  opposed, 
like  Claude,  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  Concerning 
his  polemical  writings  against  the  Jews,  see  §  144 ;  on  his  re- 
futation of  Felix  of  Urgella,  comp.  the  special  history  of  doc- 
trines. Comp.  also  Schrockh,  1.  c.  xxiii.  p.  249.  Neander,  1.  c. 
iv.  p.  322 — 24.     His  works  were  published  Par.  1605,  8. 

^^'  This  was  the  case  with  Rabanus  Maurusy  Ptxschasius  Bad- 
bertj  RatramnuSi  Servatus  Lvpua^  Ilinkmar  of  Rheims,  Flortis 
Maffister,  Fredegis  of  Tours^  and  others  in  the  controversies 
concerning  predestination,  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  On  their 
writings  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Miinscher 
edit,  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  6  and  7. 

<^'  He  was  also  called  Scotigena,  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  died  after  the  year  877.  Comp.  Hjort,  Scotus 
Erigena  oder  von  dem  Ursprung  einer  christlichen  Philosophie 
Kopenh.  1823,  8.  Schrockh,  1.  c.  xxi.  p.  208,  ss.  xxiii.  481—84. 
Neander^  iv.  p.  388,  ss.  Staudenmaier ^  1.  c.  and  his  essay ; 
Lehre  des  Joh.  Scot.  Erig.  iiber  das  menschl.  Erkennen,  mit 
Kiicksicht  auf  einschlagige  Theorien  friiherer  und  spaterer  Zeit, 
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in  tho  Freibur^cr  Zoitochr.  fiir  Theol.  iii.  2»  ^FrommMlUr,  die 
I^'hri*  dcB  ^\A\.  Scot.  Erigena  vom  Steven  des  Bosen.  Tilb. 
Zeitschr.  fiir  Th<*ol.  1830.  part  i.  p.  49,  ss.  part  3,  p.  74,  88. 
Ilin  principul  writings  arc :  Dialogus  de  divisione  nature  lib. 
V.  ed.  •77*.  Gnle,  Oxon.  1681. — de  prs^lestinatione  Dei. — Of 
hJH  odition  of  rsi-udo-l)ioiiysiu8 :  Opera  S.  Dionyaii  latine  versa, 
only  tlio  Inorarchia  ccrleatis  is  extant  in  the  first  Tolttme  of  the 
workHof  Hugo  of  St  Victor.  *'  His  profouiid  viewi  eoneendu^ 
the  Divine  omnipresence  and  universal  revelation^  and  his  api" 
fit  n9  on  philosophy  awl  religion,  which  he  regarded  only  as  diffe- 
rait  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit,  are  uneqwMed,  and  assign 
to  him  so  hiffh  a  place  above  tfie  times  in  which  he  livedo  that  he 
was  not  condemned  by  the  church  until  the  thirteenth  century" 
(Hose.) 

§  149. 

SCHOLASTICISM  IN  GENERAL. 

*Pulcri  hisioria  Univer>itati8  PariHientiiK,  Par.  1666 — 73.  vi.  fol.  Sender^ 
Einleitiin^:  in  Hie  do8:matifiche  Gotte9gelehrsniii»kpit  (vor  Baamf^artens 
evangelischcr  GlaubeoMlehre,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  m.)  Brmcker^  historia  Philo' 
8()phia>  Tom.  iii.  ^Temiemann^  Geschichte  der  Philoaophie,  voL  viii.  and 
ix.  *Iltgcl,  Geschiclite  der  PhiloKophie,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  Cramer^  I.  c. 
vol.  5.  Engelhardt^  Dogmengeschichle.  p.  14,  ss.  Baur,  Lebre  von  der 
VersohiiunjB:,  p.  142,  ss.  [Hampden,  R,  Z>.,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy 
considered  in  its  n-Iation  to  Christian  Theology,  in  a  coarse  of  Lectunis 
delivered  at  the  Bamptim  Lecture.     London  1837.] 

The  exceedingly  bold  attempts  of  Seotus  Erigena  to 
effect  a  union  betM'een  philosophy  and  theology,  remain- 
ed for  some  time  without  imitators,  till  the  efforts  of  later 
theologians  in  the  same  direction,  though  in  a  less  free 
spirit,  led  to  what  is  commonly  called  Scholasticisms^^ 
The  scholastic  divines  had  not,  like  the  theologians  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrian  school,  to  trace  the  philosophical 
ideas  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  that  new  and  vigorous  form 
of  reUgion  (Christianity),  for  the  systematical  develope- 
mcnt  of  which  little  had  been  done.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  their  task  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  mo- 
dern   Christian    philosophy    on    a   system    of   doctrines 
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which  had  been  handed  down  from  antiquity  in  a  partial- 
ly corrupt  form.  C^)  But  in  the  absence  of  an  independ- 
ent philosophical  system  they  had  again  recourse  to  an- 
cient philosophy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Aristote- 
lianism,  quite  as  unnatural  as  that,  which  former  theolo- 
gians had  formed  with  Platonism.(^)  Their  philosophical 
inquiries  had  more  regard  to  form,  than  to  matter,  and 
were  of  a  dialectic  rather  than  of  a  speculative  kind. 
Hence  they  were  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
letting  loose  their  imagination,  and  entering  upon  vague 
and  indefinite  discussion  (like  the  Gnostics),(*)  as  to 
the  adoption  of  narrow  views,  and  to  the  danger  of  wast- 
ing their  energies  upon  trifles  and  minutiae.  Thus  a  re- 
fined and  subtile  philosophy  gradually  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  scholasticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  endeavours  of  theologians  to  arrive  at 
precise  theological  definitions,  their  scientific  treatment 
of  the  doctrines,  and  the  noble  confidence  which  they 
displayed  in  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity  (notwith- 
standing existing  prejudices),  constituted  the  favourable 
aspect  and  the  iiuTit  of  scholasticism .<^)  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain,  that  this  grand  attempt  led  to  the  very  op- 
posite of  that  which  was  intended,  that  the  freedom  of 
thought  was  followed  by  the  bondage  of  the  letter  the 
confidence  of  faith  by  shameful  scepticism.^^) 

^^  Od  the  appellations  Scholasticism  etc.  see  du  Fresne^  p. 
739.  The  derivation  of  the  term  in  question  however  is  not 
etymological,  but  historical.  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  p.  466,  as.         , 

^^  During  the  preceding  period  Cassiodorus  had  given  a  sum- 
mary of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  and  Boethius  had  translated 
a  part  of  his  work  entitled  Organon.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
present  period  that  theologians  became  more  generally  acquaint- 
ed with  Aristotelianism,  see  §  151.  Platonism,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms  as  it  were  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  middle-ages ;  the  one  is  represented  by  Scotus  Erigona, 
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the  Other  by  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  others;  even  during  the  fint 
period  of  scholasticism  several  of  its  adherents  were  under  the 
influence  of  Platonism  ;  it  was  not  till  the  IStli  century  that  it 
was  supplanted  by  Aristotelianism. 

^^  ^*  Scholasticism  is  the  progress  of  the  church  towards  a 
school,  or  as  Hegel  expresses  it,  though  in  other  words :  the  Fa- 
thers have  made  the  diurcli^  because  the  mind  once  developed  re- 
quired  a  developed  doctrine ;  in  after  ages  there  tvere  no  more 
patres  eccle»iaiy  but  doctores.  The  theologians  of  the  primitive 
church  had  to  create  the  material,  or  to  expound  that  which  was 
expressed  in  its  simplest  and  most  direct  form  in  the  Christian 
dogma  ;  they  had  further  to  set  forth  this  material  in  distinct 
doctrines  andformuloi,  to  present  it  to  the  religious  world,  and 
to  itrocnre  its  general  adoption:  Scholasticism,  on  the  contrary, 
jtresujfjwsed  all  this.  The  material  and  the  contents  were  given; 
it  became  now  the  task  of  theologians  to  effect  a  reunion  between 
that  which,  liaving  acquired  the  nature  of  an  otjeet  {in  relatiw 
to  t/ie  mind),  had  been  subsequently  separated  from  it^  and  the 
mind  itself — a  union  such  as  would  constitute  a  sulr/ective 
unity/'  Banr  Versohnungslehre,  p.  147,  48.  Comp.  Bourn- 
garten-Crusius,  Lehrbuch,  i.  p.  445.  Hegelj  Geschichte  der 
Philosophic,  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 

(4)  «<  Those  wfio  compare  the  system*  of  Christian  theologians 
with  tliose  of  the  Gnostics^  for  the  most  part  forget  that  tfte  sys- 
tems of  the  latter  have  not  the  connection  of  philosophical  reason- 
ing, but  only  that  of  imagination.  Staudenmaiery  Erigena,  p. 
370. 

^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Semler  complaints  were  made  of 
the  unjust  treatment  which  the  scholastic  divines  had  to  ^uflfer; 
Semler  himself  says  :  ''  Tlie  poor  scholastici  have  been  too  much 
despised,  and  that  frequently  by  people,  who  would  not  have  been 
gooil  enough  to  be  their  transcribers."  And  Luther  himself 
wrote  to  Staupitz,  though  he  contributed  much  to  the  downfall 
of  scholasticism  :   Ego  Scholasticos  cuih  judicio,   non   clausis 

oculis  lego Non  rejicio  omnia  eorum,  sed  nee  omnia  probo, 

»cG  ile  Wette,  i.  p.  102.  Comp.  also  Mohlers  Schriften  und 
Aufsatze,  vol.  i  p  129,  ss.  Ullmann  (Joh.  Wessel.  p.  12)  calls 
the  scholastic  theology  :  *'  in  its  commencement  a  truly  scientific 
advance  upon  the  past,  in  its  entire  C'lurss  a  great  dialectic  pre- 
paratory school  of  Christianity  in  the  West,  in  its  completion  a 
grand,  and  highly  finishtd  production  of  the  human  mind," 
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(^)  See  Baur,  Lehrbuch   der   Dogmengeschichte,  P.    11.  p. 

154,  88. 

§  160. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEMS. 

a.  I.  Period  of  Scholasticism  to  the  time  of  Peter 

Lombard. 

Scholasticism   took    its  rise  in  the  monastic  schools 
founded  by    Charlemagne  and  his  successors.     It   was 
principally   cultivated  in  the  monastery  called  Bee  in 
Normandy,  where  Lanfranc  was  a  teacher.(0    His  dis- 
ciple, Anselm  of  Cmnterbury,  setting  out  from  belief  in 
the  positive  creed  of  the  church,  sought  to  attain  the 
elevation  of  philosophical  knowledge,  as  is  manifest  from 
his  theory  of  satisfaction,  no  less  than  from  his  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God.(^)      His  views  on  those  points,  as 
well  as  on  the  reality  of  general  ideas,  were  opposed  by 
Roscelinus,^^^  and  Peter  Abelard,^^^  the  former  of  whom 
rested  faith  (in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Anselm)  on 
the  evidence  of  perception,  while  the  latter  defended 
nominalism  in  opposition  to  reaUsm.     Hildebert  a  Lavar^ 
dino  (first  bishop  of  Mans,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  TourB,)W  adhered,  like  Anselm,  with  whom  he  was 
contemporary,  to  the  positive  creed  of  the  church.     GiU 
bert  of  Poitiers,  on  the  contrary,  was  (like  RosceUnus 
and  Abelard)  charged  with  heterodoxy  .(^)  — A  pecuUar 
tendency  which  connected  mysticism  with  scholasticism, 
manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of  William  of  Cham- 
peauxp)   the  tutor  of  Abelard,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Hugo  of  St.  VietoTy^^)  m&  Richard  of  St.  Victor  P)   After 
Robert  PuUeyn  and  other  theologians  beside  those  already 
named  had  endeavoured  to   prove  philosophically   the 
doctrine  of  the  church,(^^)  Peter  Lombard  (who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century)  collected  the  existing  materials 
in  his  '*  Sentences,"  and  by  his  pecuUar  mode  of  treat- 
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meiit  gave  rise  to  that  stiff  and  heavy  method  which  was 
for  a  considerable  time  adopted  by  theologians  in  gene- 
ral.(>>) 

<*>  He  died  a.  d.  1089.  Ho  came  into  notice  principally  by 
his  controversy  with  Berengar^  as  will  be  more  fally  shown  in 
the  special  history  of  doctrines.  His  works  were  published  by 
d'Achery,  Paris,  1648,  fol.  Comp.  -AfoAfer,  gesammelte  Schriften 
und  Aufsiitze.  Hegensburg,  1839,  i.  p.  39. — On  the  foundation 
of  the  monastory  Bee,  comp.  Mohlcr,  1.  c. 

^^  Ho  was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  about  the  year  1034, 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury  from  the  year  1093  (whence  he 
is  called  Cantuariensis),  and  died  a.  d.  1109.  Of  his  philoso- 
phical writings  the  most  important  is  the  work  entitled :  Mono- 
logiuni  et  Prologium  (it  contains  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.)  Extracts  from  it  are  given  by 
Cramer,  v.  2,  p.  341-372.  Among  his  theological  works  we 
may  mention  :  de  casu  Diaboli,  but  especially  the  treatise :  Gur 
Deus  homo?  lib.  ii.  (which  contains  a  theory  of  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man.)  In  addition  to  these 
works  he  wrote  :  de  conceptu  virginali  et  originali  peccato,  de 
libero  arbitrio,  de  concordia  praBscientise  et  prasdestinationis  nee 
non  gratia)  Dei  cum  libero  arbitrio,  etc. — 0pp.  ed.  ^Gabr.  Ger- 
beron.  Par.  1675,  f.  1721,  ii.  f.  (Ven.  1744.)  A  manual  edition  of 
the  treatise  :  Cur  Deus  homo,  was  published  by  Header,  Eri. 
1834.  8.  Concerning  his  life  and  works,  comp.  ^\Mohlerj  ge- 
sammelte  Schriften  und  Aufsatze.  Regensb.  1839,  i.  p.  32,  ss ; 
on  his  doctrines,  comp.  Mbhler,  1.  c.  p.  129,  ss. — Bilrothy  L  G,  F» 
de  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  Proslogio  et  Monologio.  Lips.  1832. 
8.  Franks  Anselm  von  Canterbury,  Tiib.  1842,  and  •/.  A.  Hasse^ 
Anselm  von  Canterbury,  I.  part.  Lps.  1843. 

^^  Ho  is  also  called  Rucelinus  or  Ruzelin ;  he  was  bom  in 
Lower  Brittany,  and  was  canon  atCompiegne  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Ho  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  nomina- 
lists ;  see  Chladenii  Diss.  hist,  eccles.  de  vita  et  hasresi  Roscelini* 
Erl.  1756.  4.  On  the  contrast  between  nominalism  and  realism, 
which  is  more  fully  discussed  in  works  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, see  Baumgarten-Crusiua  J  de  vero  Scholasticorum  Realium 
et  Nominalium  discrimine  et  sententia  theologica.  Jen.  1821.  4. 
Engelhardt,  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  16,  17,  and  the  essay^  men- 
tioned note  4,  p.  73,  ss.     This  contrast  was  not  without  some 
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importance  for  theology,  as  will  be  more  particularly  seen  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  part  which  theologians  took  in 
the  work  of  reformation  (e,  g.  in  the  times  of  Huss),  depended, 
generally  speaking,  more  or  less  on  the  views  which  they  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  either  of  the  said  systems. 

<*'  He  was  born  a.  d.  1079  at  Palais  near  Nantes.    Concerning 
the    history    of   his  eventful    life,    see    Dayle^    Dictionnaire, 
Gejrvaise,    Berington^    Schlosser,    and    others;    Neaiider,    der 
heilige  Bernhard,  p.  112,  ss.     His  works  were  published  :  0pp. 
AbsDlardi  et  Helois»,  od.  Andr,  Quercetanus  (Duchesne)  Par. 
1616,  4,  they  coutain  :  de  fide  S.  Trinitatis  s.  Introductio  ad 
Theologiam    in    3    libros    divisa. — His    Libri    V.    Theologiae 
ChriHtiansB  were  first  edited  by  Edm.  Martene,  Thesaur.  Anecd. 
T.  V.     Concerning  his  Dialogus,  see  §  144,  note  1.     The  un- 
published works  of  Abelard  were  edited  by  Cotmn  in  the  Col- 
lection de  documents  in^dits  sur  Thistoire  de  France,  publics 
par  ordre  du  Roi  et  par  les  soins  du  ministre  de  Tinstruction 
publique.     Deuxi^me  serie:   Ouvrages  inedits  d'Ab^ard,  pour 
servir  i,  Thistoire  de  la  philosophic  scolastique  en  France.    Paris 
1836,  4.     [  Victor  Cousin,  iiber  die  erste  Periode  der  Scholastik  ; 
dem  wesentliche  historischen  Inhalte  nach  mitgetheilt  von  I.  6. 
V.  Engelhardt,     Zeitschrift  fiir  die  historische  theologie.  Jahrg. 
1846,  i.  p.  56-133.]     Com  p.  also  :  Lewald  E.  A. :  Commentatio 
de  oi>eribu8  Petri  Abcelardi,  quse  e  codicibus  man uscriptis  Victor 
Cousin  edidit.  (Heidelb.  1839,  4.)      The  judgment  of  Cousin 
concerning  Abelard  is  as  follows :  "  As   St  Bernard  represents 
the  amservative  spirit  and  Christian  orthodoxy  no  less  by  his  faults 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  viewsy  than  by  his  admirable  good  sense^ 
his  depth  without  subtility^  and  his  pathetic  eloquence,  so  Abelard 
and  his  school  represent  in  some  sense  the  liberal  and  innovating  spirit 
of  the  time^  with  its  frequently  deceitful  promises,  and  the  unavoidable 
mixture  of  good  and  evil^  of  sobriety  and  extravagance," — Comp. 
also  Franck,  ein  Beitrag  zut  Wiirdigung  Abalards,  in  the  Tub- 
inger  Zeitschrift  1840,  4,  p.  4.     According  to  Baur  (Trinitats 
lehre,  II.  p.  457),  Abelard  is  more  of  a  dialectic  than  of  a  specu- 
lative thinker.     Concerning  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
Rationalism,  comp.  the  same  work,  p.  500, 501.  Bitter  (Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  vii.  p.  161,)  considers  him  **  less  freeth inking  than 
imprudent,** 

<^  He  was  bom  either  a.  d.  1055  or  57,  and  died  a.  d.  1134. 
Though  a  disdple  of  Berengar,  he  did  not  adopt  all  hiti  vl^^«k« 
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lie  wan  biHho|>  of  Mann  from  the  year  1097*  and  rai«e<l  to  the 
archicpiscopnl  dignity  a.  d.  1125.  For  aome  time  he  wu 
thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tractatoa  tbeoL,  which  modern 
n*ik>nrclieM  liavo  a^Aigned  to  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (aeo  note  8.) 
Coiii|).  Lirl/net\  in  the  thcolog.  Studicn  und  Kritiken  1831,  part 
2,  p.  254,  8H  — llin  opinions  on  the  Lord's  Sapper  are  also  of  im- 
portance, as  will  be  tM^on  in  the  special  history  of  doctrines. 

^^'  He  wa4  alKO  called  Porretanus  or  Porseta,  and  died  a.  d. 
1154.  Concerning  hiH  life  and  works  comp.  Otto  Frtsing^  de 
gestis  Friderici,  Lib.  i.  c.  4G,  50-57.  Cramer^  tI.  p.  530-^2. 
lliM  principal  opponent  was  St  Bernard^  €M)ot  of  Clairval 
(Clairvaux),  who  had  also  combated  Roscelinus  and  Abelard. 
See  Ntander^  der  heilige  Benihard,  p.  217,  ss. 

^^  Guilolmus  de  Campellis ;  he  died  a.  d.  1121.  He  was  the 
founder  of  tlie  school  of  St.  Victor^  in  one  of  the  saburbs  of 
Paris  (a.  d.  1109),  from  which,  generally  speaking,  the  mystical 
scholastics  came,  liespecting  his  person  and  dialectics  see 
5oA/o^^«6r,  Abhandlung  i'lLer  den  Gang  der  Studien  in  Frankreich, 
vorzliglich  von  der  Scliule  zu  St.  Victor,  in  his  Vinoenz  von 
Beauvais.  Frankfurt,  a.  m.  1819,  vol.  2,  p.  35,  and  the  edition  of 
Abclard's  workH  by  Cousin  ;  comp.  also  Engelhardt  in  the  work 
mentioned,  note  9,  p.  i-i08,  ss. 

^®>  According  to  Pagi  he  died  a.  d.  1140,  according  to  others 
A.  D.  1141.  lie  was  Count  of  Blankenburg,  canon  of  St.  Victor 
(alter  Augustinus,  lingua  Augustini,  Didascalos),  and  a  friend  of 
St.  Bernard.  Comp.  *Leibner,  A.f  Hugo  von  St.  Victor  ond  die 
theologischen  Kichtungen  seiner  Zeit  Leipz.  1832.  8.  0pp.  ex 
rec.  Canonicorum  Kegularium  S.  Victoria  Paris.  Rotomagi, 
1648,  iii.  f.  His  most  important  work  is  :  de  sacramentis  chris- 
tiansB  fidei  libri  duo,  T.  iii.  p  487-712.  Extracts  from  it  are 
given  by  Cramer^  vi.  p.  791-848. 

^  Magnus  Contemplator !  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
died  A.  D.  1173.  Comp.  *£n(/eUiardt,  Richard  von  S.  Victor  und 
Johannes  Ruysbroek,  zur  Geschichte  der  myst.  TheoL  ErI.  1838. 
0pp.  studio  Canonicorum  S.  Victoria.  Rotomagi  1650,88. 

<^^^  He  was  cardinal,  and  died  between  the  years  1144  and 
1150.  He  wrote:  Sententiar.  libr.  viii.,  published  by  Mathoud, 
Par.,  1655,  fol.     Comp.  Cramer^  1.  c.  vi.  p.  442-529. 

^^^  Magii^ter  Scntcutiarum.  He  was  born  at  Novara,  raised  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Paris  in  the  year  1159,  and  died  a.  d.  1164* 
His  work :  Senteniiarum  libri  iv.  from  p.  431,  edited  hyJ,Ateau»ke 
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1477.  Venet.  LfOuvain,  1546.    **  It  was  not  so  much  on  of  count  of 
the  ingenuity  and  depth  displayed  in  the  work  in  question,  as  in 
conseqtunce  qf  the  position   which    its   author    occupied    in    the 
church,  of  his  success   in   removing  contrasts^  and  of  its  general 
perspicuity,    that  it  became   the   manual  of  the  twelfth   century^ 
and  the  model  of  the  subsequent  one"    Hose.    A  specimen  of  his 
method  is  given  by  Sender  in  his  introduction  to  Baumgarten*s 
Glaubenslehre,  vol.   ii.   p.   81,   ss.     Ueinrich^   Geschichte  dor 
dogmatischen  Lehrarten,  p.  145,  ss.     The  first  book  treats :  de 
mjsterio  Trinitatis,  s.  de  Deo  uno  et  trino ;  the  second :  de 
rerum   corporaliam   et  spiritualium   creatione    et    formatione 
aliisque  pluribus  eo  pertinentibus ;  the  third  :  de  incarnatione 
verbi  aliisque  ad  hoc  spectantibus ;  and  the  fourth :  de  sacra- 
mentis  et  signis  sacramentalibus.     Comp.  Engelhardt,  Dograen- 
geschichte,  p.  22. — "  The  period  of  systematizing  scholasticism, 
and  of  endless  commenting  on  the  sentences  of  the  masters  com- 
mences with  Peter  Lombard.     This  period  is,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  one  in  which  tliere  was  no  end  of  questioning  and  answering, 
of  laying  down  theses  and  antitheses^  arguments  and  counter- 
arguments,  of  dividing  and  splitting  up  the  matter  of  the  doctrines 
ad  infinitum."     Baur,  1.  c.  p.  214.     "  It  was  owing  to  him  that 
the  scholastic  treatment  of  the  doctrines  assumed  that  more  steady, 
well  regulated  form  of  developement  in  which  it  could  be  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences  without  being  disturbed  by  op- 
ponents."   Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  159. 


§  161. 

b.  II.  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  dogmatical  works  of  Robert  of  MelunW  (^Folioth^ 
and  Alanus  of  Ryssd^^)  (ab  Insulis)  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  while  Peter  of  Poitiers,^^^  sl  disciple  of  Peter 
Lombard,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  master.  But  their 
opinions  also  met  with  opposition^  especially  on  the  part 
of  Walter  qf  St  Victor, (^)  and  John  of  Salisbury.  (*> 
Nevertheless  scholasticism  gained  ground,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  external  contingencies.  In  the  frst  place, 
the  orders  of  the  mendicant  friars  acquired  a  greater  in- 
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Huciico  over  the  philosophical  and  theological  studies 
))urs>uiHl  in  the  universities.  And,  secondly,  by  means  of 
that  more  extensive  intercourse  with  the  East,  which 
followe<l  the  crusades,  the  western  theologians,  from  the 
thu'teenth  century  onwards,  became  acquainted  with  a 
more  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which 
hiu\  been  transhitcd  and  commented  on  by  the  Arabs,  and 
exerted  from  that  time  a  still  more  decided  influence  upon 
their  systems.^^^  The  works  called  "  Sums,"  the  first  of 
which  was  composed  by  Alexander  Hales,^^^  now  oc- 
cupied the  jjlace  of  the  "  Sentences."  Albertus  Magnus 
M-rote  the  first  complete  commentary  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.^^)  But  when  scholasticism  had  reached  its 
height  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
division  broke  out  between  the  difierent  schools,  which 
continued  to  exist  as  long  as  the  system  itself.  The 
leadi?r  of  the  one  of  these  schools  was  Thomas  Aquinas,  P) 
a  Dominican  monk,  the  leader  of  the  other  was  his  op- 
ponent, John  Duns  Scotus,^^^)  2i  Franciscan  monk.  The 
scholiistic  disputes  were  connected  with  the  jealousies  of 
the  religious  orders  ;^^^)  but  even  in  the  present,  period 
the  mystical  tendency  was  sometimes  united  with  the 
scholastic,  as  in  the  case  of  John  o/  Fidanzai^^^  (Bouor 
Ventura),  a  Franciscan  monk. 

<**  lie  was  bisLop  of  Hereford  frOm  the  year  1164,  and  died 
A.  D.  1195.  llo  composed  a  Suinroa  Thcolugie  (hitherto  anpob- 
lished) ;  comp.  BuIcpus,  1.  c.  T.  ii.  264.  585,  ss.  772.  73.  Cramer, 
1.  c.  vi.  p.  553-586. 

^*^  lie  was  called  Doctor  universalis,  and  died  a.  d.  1203. 
Ho  belonged  to  the  speculative  school  of  Anselm,  and  com- 
posed  the  following  works :  Summa  quadripartita  de  fide  catho- 
lica  (a  controversial  writing,  in  which  be  opposed  the  Albigen- 
ses,  Waldenses,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.) — Libri  V.  de  arte  s. 
articulis  catholicae  fldei,  edited  by  Pez,  Thesaur.  anecd.  noviss. 
T.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  475-504,  (an  abridgment  of  it  is  given  by  Crainer, 
V.  2.  p.  445-459.)  and  RcgulaB  theologicse. — Comp.  Sehleier- 
macherj  Kirchengosehichte,  p.  527,  ss. 
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^*  He  died  a.  d.  1205.  His  Libri  V.  Sententiarum  were 
edited  by  Mathoud.  Paris,  1655,  fol.  together  with  the  sentences 
of  Pullejn  (see  §  150,  note  10.)    Comp.  Cramer^  vi.  p.  764-790. 

^'**He  lived  about  the  year  1180,  and  wrote  :  Libri  IV.  contra 
manifestas  et  damnatas  etiam  in  Conciliis  haBreses,  quas  Sophistsd 
AbsDlardus,  Liombardus,  Petrus  Pictavinus  et  Gilbertus  Porre- 
tanus,  quatuor  Labyrinthi  Gallise,  uno  spiritu  Aristotelico  elflati, 
libns  sententiarum  suarum  acuunt,  limant,  roborant.  Extracts 
from  this  work  (hitherto  unpublished)  are  given  by  Bulceus.  1.  c. 
Tit.  ii.p.  629—660. 

^  Sarisberiensis ;  he  was  bishop  of  Chartres  from  the  year 
1176,  and  died  a.  d.  1182.  About  the  year  1156  he  addressed 
to  Thomas  Becket :  Policraticus,  sive  de  nugis  curialiuni  et  ves- 
tigiis  philosophorum,  libri  viii.  This  work  was  followed  by 
Melalogici  libri  iv.  published  Lugd.  Bat.  1639,  8.  Ainst.  1664, 
8. — Epistolse  eccii.  (which  were  written  from  1155 — 1180,)  ed. 
Papirius  Masson,  Par.  1611,  4.  Corap.  Bibl.  Patr.  max-  Lugd. 
T.  xxiii.  Schleiermcuiher,  1.  c.  p.  527.  Hermann  Reuters  Johan 
von  Salisbury,  zur  geschichte  der  christlichen  Wissenschaft  im 
1 2.  Jahrhundert,  Berl.  1842. 

^^  Notwithstanding  ecclesiastical  prohibitions,  the  study  of 
Aristotle  gradually  gained  ground.  On  the  historical  develope- 
ment  of  these  studies  see  Amcul.  Jourdain,  Recherches  critiques 
sur  Tage  et  Torigine  des  traductions  latinos  d'Aristote,  et  sur 
les  commentaires  grecs  ou  arabes,  employes  par  Ics  docteurs 
scholastiques.  Par.  1819,  8,  and  the  works  on  the  history  of 
Philosophy.     Tennemann  viii.  p.  353. 

(7)  Alexander  Alesius;  he  was  called  Doctor  irrefragabilis, 
and  died  a.  d.  1245.  He  was  the  first  theologian  who  made  a 
general  use  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  His  work  entitled : 
Summa  universse  Theologiae  (divided  into  qusestiones,  membra, 
and  articuli),  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Guilelmus  de  MelU 
tona  about  the  year  1252,  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Other 
editions  are  those  of  Venice  1576,  and  of  Colon.  1622,  iv.  fol. 
Extracts  from  it  are  given  by  Semler,  1.  c.  p.  120,  ss.  Cramer 
vii.  p.  161,  88.  Heinrich  p.  208,  ss.  Comp.  SchUierma^cfier^  p. 
531-32. 

^  He  was  the  most  learned  of  all  the  scholastics,  a  native 
of  Suabia,  taught  at  Paris  and  Cologne,  was  bishop  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  died  at  Cologne  1280.  Opp.  od.  Petrua  Jammy, 
Ord.  Fred.  Lugd.  1651.  xxi.  T.  Fol.     Among  \\\%  Tk\ixri«tw». 

7.^ 
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works  we  mention  his  Commentaries  on  Arintotle  and  Peter 
I^ombard,  as  well  as  his  Summa  Theol.  (ex  edit.  Basil.  1^507,  ii.) 

<^  IIo  is  known  by  the  name  Doctor  angelicua ;  he  was  bom 
A.  D.  1224,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  taught  at  Paris,  Rome, 
Bologna,  and  Pisa,  and  died  a.  d.  1274,  on  his  joomey  to  the 
council  of  Lyons.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope  John  XXII.  a.  d. 
1323.  His  principal  works  are :  Commentarii  in  libros  iv.  Sen- 
tentiar.  Petri  Lombardi  c.  notis  •/.  Nieolai^  Par.  1659,  W.  fol.^ 
Summa  totius  thoologisB  in  3  partes  distribata.  Extracts  from 
these  works  are  given  by  Semler,  1.  c.  p.  58,  bb.  Cramer^  yii.  p. 
161,  SB.  Heinri^hj  p.  219,  ss.  Schriickh,  xxix.  p.  71 — 196.  0pp. 
omnia.  Romae  1572,  xvii.  fol.  Antverp.  1575.  Venet.  1745,  xx.  fol. 
For  further  particulars  see  Miiiischer  edit,  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  19. 
Comp.  Ch,  F.  KHiuj,  descriptioSummsB  theologicaD  Thorose  Aqui- 
natis  Kuccincta,  Bonn.  1846>4. 

<*^>  Duns  Scotus,  surnamed  Doctor  subtilis,  was  bom  at  Dons- 
ton  in  Northumberland,  lectured  on  theology  at  Oxford  from 
tlic  year  1*301,  at  Paris  from  the  year  1304,  and  died  at  Cologne 
A.  D.  1308.  He  introduced  a  number  of  barbarous  technical 
terms,  such  as  quidditates,  hsecceitates,  incircumscriptibilitates, 
etc.,  and  was  thus  the  originator  of  all  the  Bcholastic  subtilities. 
His  complete  works  were  edited  by  Luc.  Wadding,  Lagd.  1639. 
xii.  fol.  His  principal  work  is  :  Quodlibeta  et  Commentaria  in 
libros  iv.  sententiarum.  To  this  may  be  added :  QusBBtioneB 
quodlibeticse.  Comp.  Semler,  1.  c.  p.  68-73.  Cramer,  vii.  p. 
295-308.     HeinricK  p.  226,  ss.     Sehrockh,  xxix.  p.  237,  ss. 

f^'^  In  the  formal  point  of  view  the  systems  of  Thomas  and 
of  Scotus  differ  in  this,  that  the  former  has  regard  rather 
to  the  scientific,  the  latter  to  the  practical  aspect  of  religion, 
Bitter,  viii.  p.  365,  66.  The  speculative  tendency  of  the  The- 
mists  accounts  for  their  desire  to  ascribe  reality  to  ideas ;  while 
the  Scotists,  resting  on  the  foundation  of  experience,  manifest 
a  stronger  leaning  towards  nominalism.  The  former  take  more 
profound  views  of  the  relation  between  Divine  grace  and  human 
liberty  (Augustinism) ;  the  latter  laying  (in  the  manner  of  Pe- 
lagius)  greater  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  advanced 
notions  which  commended  themselves  better  to  common  sense 
and  the  interests  of  morality.  And,  lastly,  the  same  difference 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  which  caused  a  bitter  enmity  between  the  two  orden, 
also  existed  between  the  two  schools. 
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^^  John  of  Fidanza,  surnamed  Doctor  seraphicus,  and  called 
Eatychius,  or  Eustacbius  by  the  Greeks,  was  Doctor  Theol. 
Parisiensis  and  PrsBpositus  generalis  of  the  order  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, died  A.  D.  1274  as  cardinal,  and  was  canonized  a.  d. 
1482  by  Pope  SixtuslV.— 0pp.  Romse  1688-96.  viii.  f.  Mogunt 
1609.. .His  principal  works  are  :  Commentarius  in  librosiv.  Sen- 
tentiamm,  Breviloquium,  Centiloquium.  He  is  also  said  to  be 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  :  Compendiam  theologicaB  yeri- 
tmtis  (de  natura  Dei.)  He  wrote  several  mystical  tracts :  Spe- 
calam  animie,  Itinerarium  mentis  in  X)eum— de  reductione  ar- 
tiom  ad  Theologiam.  Comp.  Semler,  1.  c.  p.  52-58.  Heinrieh, 
p.  214,  as. 

§  162. 

c.  III.  PERIOD. — The  Decline  of  Scholasticism  in  the  Four- 

teenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

During  the  last  period  of  scholasticism,  which  was  now 
on  the  decline,  we  meet  with  but  few  independent  think- 
ers, among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Durand 
oft  St.  Pourfain,W  Raimund  oft  Sahundep')  and  William 
Ockam,^^^  a  nominalistic  sceptic.  Gabriel  Siel,<^)  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  last  mentioned,  but  possessed  of  less  origina- 
lity than  his  master,  was  the  last  of  the  scolastic  divines, 
though  the  corrupt  tendency  of  scholasticism  itself  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  called  forth  a  stronger  desire  for  an 
entire  reformation  in  theology  .^^) 

<^Dorandas  de  Sancto  Pprtiano  (a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Clermont,)  surnamed  Doctor  resolutissimus,  was  from  the  year 
1312  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Annecy  and  of  Meaux.  He  wrote :  Opus  super 
sententias  Lombardi  Par.  1508.  Venet.  1571,  fol.  (it  is  now 
scarce.) — Though  a  Dominican  monk,  he  ventured  to  oppose 
Thomas,  on  which  account  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  apostate 
by  the  genuine  followers  of  Thomas ;  see  Cramer^  vol.  vii.  p. 
801,  SB. 

^  He  was  teacher  at  Toulouse  about  the  year  1436,  and 
composed  a  work  on  natural  theology  under  the  title :  Liber 
creataramm,  aeu  TheoL  naturalis.     Argent.  1496,  fol.  Fof.  1635. 
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8.  It  wa8  ropuhliHhcd  in  a  somewhat  altered  form  by  jimos 
Comemus  under  the  title:  Oculusfidei.  Amst.  1661,  8.  Corap. 
JMonfaifjne,  Essais.  L.  ii.  c.  12.  Matske,  die  natiirliche  Theolo- 
gio  do8  lUymunduR  von  Labunde,  Brest.  1846. 

<*'  Ockam  died  a.  d.  1347.  Though  a  Franciscan  monk,  he 
differed  from  Duns  Scotus,  as  Durand  did  from  Thomas:  in  both 
those  cases,  therefore,  the  strict  connection  before  spoken  of  be- 
tween tlie  spirit  of  the  order,  and  the  spirit  of  the  school,  vi 
destroyed.  Ockam  took  an  independent  position  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Popes  (John  XXIL),  by  defending  the  doctrine  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ ;  on  this  point  see  the  works  on  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Respecting  his  merits  as  a  scholastic  divine,  he 
brought  nominalism  again  into  repute.  Of  his  works  the  fol- 
lowing are  dogmatical :  Compendium  errorum  Job.  XXII.,  in 
Goldast.  monarchia.  llan.  1612,  p.  957.  Quodlibeta  vii.  Tract 
de  Sacramento  altaris. — Ccntiloquium  thcologicum  (the  last  of 
which,  in  particular,  contains  a  great  many  subtilties.)  See  (Ea- 
rner vii.  p.  812,  88.  On  his  ironical  scepticism,  which  he  knew 
how  to  conceal  under  the  mask  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  see 
Rettherg  in  the  Studion  und  Kritiken,  1839,  part  1.  His  works 
abound  with  absurd  questions,  (such  as  those  mentioned  in  note 
5.)     Comp.  Rettberg^  p.  80. 

^^  lie  was  born  at  Spire,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  died  a.  d.  1495. — 
He  wrote  : — Collect orium  s.  Epitome  ex  Oulielmo  Occam  in  iv. 
libros  MagiBtri  sententiarum  ed.  Wend.  SteinbcLch,  Tab.  1502,ii.  f. 
Bicl  was  followed  by  Antoninus  Florentinus  and  Paul  Cortesius^ 
see  MiinscJier  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p  30,  Cajetan,  Eck  and  others, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  Luther,  were  also  perfect  scholastics. 

^^ Thus  it  was  asked:  Num  possibilis  propositio,  Pater  Dens 
edit  filium  ?  Num  Deus  potuerit  suppositare  mulierem,  num 
diabolum,  num  asinum,  num  cucurbitam,  nam  silicem?  Turn 
quemadmodum  cucurbita  fuerit  concionatura,  editara  miraculsy 
Agenda  cruci  ?  Et  quid  consecrasset  Petrus,  si  consecraaset  eo 
tempore,  quo  corpus  Christi  pendebat  in  cruce?..."  Sunt  innn- 
merabilcs  XforoXftf^^/ai  his  quoque  multo  subtiliores,  de  instanti- 
bus,  de  notionibus,  de  relationibus,  de  formalitatibas,  de  quid- 
ditatibus,  de  ecceitatibus,  quas  nemo  possit  ocalis  asseqai,  nisi 
tam  Lynceus,  ut  ea  quoque  per  altissimas  tenebras  videat,  qu» 
nusquam  sunt.''  Erasmi  stultitisB  laus  Bas.  1676,  p.  141,  ss.  and 
in  Annotation,  in  1  Tim.  i.  6,  etc.    Com.  Ad.  MiiUer^  Erasmus,  p. 
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155,  and  Gieaeler,  1.  c.  ii.  §  144,  noteg.  Respecting  the  decline 
of  scholasticism,  Lather  wrote  to  John  Lange  at  Erfurt :  Aris- 
toteles  descendit  paulatim,  inclinatus  ad  ruinam  propre  futuram 
sempitei-nani :  mire  fastidiuntur  lectiones  sententiariae,  nee  est 
ut  quis  sibi  auditores  sperare  possit,  nisi  theologiam  hanc,  i.  e. 
.  Bibliam  aut  S.  Augustinum  aliumve  ecclesiasticsd  auctoritatis 
doctorem  velit  profiteri.  The  letter  in  question  is  reprinted  in 
<ie  IVeUe's  CoUection,  I.  No.  34,  p.  57.  Comp.  the  sixtieth  letter 
(addressed  to  Staupitz)  p.  102. 


153. 
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*  Schmidt  H.,  der  Mysticismus  des  Mittelalters  in  seiner  Entstehungspe- 
riude,  Jena,  1824. — Schmidtt  Charles,  Essai  sur  lea  mystiques  du  qua- 
torzieme  si^cle.  Strasburg.  1836.  4.  IHdfferich,  die  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Mystic  io  ihrer  Entwickelung  und  in  ihren  Denkinalen.  2 
▼ols.  Hamb.  1843.]  Tram,  Pfeiferj  deutsohe  Mystiken  des  14.  Jahr- 
honderts.     1  vol.     Lpz.  1845. 

The  influence  of  scholasticism  was  beneficially  coun- 
terbalanced by  Mj/stidsm,  which  in  effusions  of  the  heart, 
rich  indeed,  though  at  times  indistinct,  restored  to  theo- 
logy those  vital  streams  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by 
the  all-absorbing  influence  of  dialectic  philosophy.  (*) 
Theologians,  whose  tendency  was  of  a  positive  kind,  such 
as  Bernard  of  Clairval,  had  before  this  asserted  the  im- 
portance of  a  pious  disposition,  holding  fast  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  of  a  devout  turn  of  mind,  in  opposition  to  a 
speculative  tendency.C^)  Some  of  the  scholastic  divines 
themselves  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  a 
pious  mind  with  the  demands  made  by  the  scientific  de- 
velopement  of  the  age,  on  which  account  they  are  com- 
monly called  either  mystical  scholastics,  or  dialectical 
mystics/^)  But  about  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  mysticism  made  its  appearance  in  a 
much  more  vigorous  and  independent  form,  though  un- 
der very  difTerent  aspects.     As  had  been  the  case  with 
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the  scholastics,  so  some  of  the  mystics  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  while  others,  de- 
parting from  It,  adopted  heretical  notions/*)  Respect- 
ing the  scientific  treatment  of  mysticism  it  may  be  said, 
that  one  class  of  its  advocates  manifested  a  more  philo- , 
sophical  tnrn  of  mind,  and  displayed  more  of  the  results 
of  preparatory  philosophical  studies,  than  was  shown  by 
the  other.  The  doctrines  of  Mtuter  Eckarf^>  had  much 
in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  pantheistic  sects,  and 
were  conse<iuently  condemned  by  the  see  of  Rome. 
Among  those  who  followed  more  closely  (though  with 
various  modifications)  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  we 
mention :  John  Tauler,^^^  Henry  Susop)  John  Ruys- 
broehy^^)  the  (anonymous)  author  of  the  *'  Biichlein  von 
der  deutschen  Theologie,  (i.  e.  the  little  book  on  Ger- 
man theology,)^^)  Thomas  a  Kempis,^^^)  and  John  Char- 
Her  Gerson /^^^)  the  last  mentioned  also  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  scientific  system  of  mysticism. 

<'^  Mysticism  forms  in  itself  a  contrast  to  proper  Sehola$Heismi 
inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  latter  is  a  diabetieal 
process  of  the  understanding  •  .  .  But  Mysticism  could  enter  into  a 
union  with  Scholasticism  by  creating  a  desire  fir  preserving  the 
spring  of  religion  in  the  depth  and  ardour  of  the  human  heart 
(Germ,  (xefiilil),  as  the  true  seat  of  religion^  m  order  to  supply 
that  which  could  not  be  furnished  by  purely  dialeetical  thinking." 
Baury  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  167. 

^^>  He  was  surnamcd  Doctor  mellifluos,  and  died  a.  d.  1153. 
His  works  were  edited  by  Mabillon,  Par.  (1666—1690.)  1719,  il 
fol  Yen.  1726,  iii.  fol.  He  wrote  epistles,  sermons,  and  mysti- 
cal tracts :  dc  consideratione,  ad  Eageniam  iii.  Papam.  Labroe 
V.  do  gratia  et  liboro  arbitrio  etc.  Comp.  ^Necuider^  der  heilige 
Bcrnhard  und  sein  Zeitalter.  Berlin,  1813,  8.  SUendorf  der 
hoiligc  Bern  hard  von  Clairvaux  und  die  Hierarchie  seiner  Zeit. 
Essen.  1837.  H,  Schmid,  1.  c.  p.  187,  ss.  De  Wette,  Sittenlehre, 
ii.  2,  p.  208,  ss. — Practical  activity  was  also  displayed  by  Ber- 
thold,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  lived  between  the  years  1247  and 
1272;  he  bordered  upon  mysticism.     See  his  sermons,  edited 
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by  Kling^  BerL  1824,  and  the  review  of  Jae.   Grimm  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  1825,  p.  194,  bs. 

^  To  these  belong  especially  William  of  Champeaux^  and  the 

theologians  of  the  school  of  St.  Victor,  as  well  as  Bonaventura. 

Comp.  §§  150  and  151.     There  is  also  a  mystical  background  in 

.  the  writings  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 

Thomas  Aquinas. 

*^^    The   ideas  of  the  orthodox  mystics    rest  on  the  positive 

foundation  of  the  creeds  and  all  the  spiritual  transactions  de- 

scribed  by  them  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine 

of  the    Trinity^  the  incarnation  of  Christy  the  influence  of  the 

Spirit  promised  by  Christy  and  the  mystery  of  the  Lord^s  Sup^ 

per.      The  abstract  theory  of  the  heretical  mystics  seeks  to  fa- 

thorn  the  depth  of  the  sotd^  which  in  their  opinion  is  nothing  but 

God  himself;  they  teach  that  sanctification  is  the  work  of  man 

himself  and  regard  the  said  positive  doctrines  as  at  most  the 

symbols  of  those  spiritual  transactions  on  which  the  accomplishment 

of  the  design  of  our  life  depends.     It  I8  of  special  impoktancb 

IN  AN  exposition  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THIS    PERIOD,    DISTINCTLY 
TO  SEPARATE  THESE  TWO  KINDS  OF    ORTHODOX   AND    HETERODOX 

MYSTICS."     Engelhardt,  Richard  von  S.  Victor,  p.  2.     Comp.  p. 
97,  98. 

^'^  jlmalrich  of  Bena  and  David  of  Dinanto  had  previously 
dereloped  the  fanatical  aspect  of  the  mystico-pantheistic  system 
of  John  Scotns  Erigena,  and  given  to  it  that  dangerous  practi- 
cal direction,  which  is  exhibited  to  a  singular  extent  by  some 
later  sects  of  the  middle  ages.  Comp.  H.  Schmidt  1.  c.  p.  387,  ss. 
Engelhardt,  kirchengeschichtliche  Abhandlungen.  Erlang.  1832, 
p.  251.  Mosheimfde  Beghardis  et  Beguinabus,  p.  211,  ss.  p. 
255.— Among  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Master 
Eckart  (Aichard)  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  provincial  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Dominicans  in  Cologne,  bears  most  resemblance  to 
the  aforesaid  theologians,  though  he  surpasses  them  by  a  more 
spiritual  perception  and  a  more  scientific  culture  of  mind. 
**  His  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God^  and  his  ardent  love  are  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  an  abyss  of  lusts  and  blasphemy.'* 
(Hose.)  His  doctrines  were  condemned,  a.  d.  1329,  in  a  bull 
of  Pope  John  XXII.  Comp.  Schmidt^  Charles^  Essai,  p.  51 — 
57,  and  Stadien  und  Kritiken,  1839.  3.  Mosheim^  I.  c.  p.  280. 
Spriiche  deutscher  Mystiker  in  WackemageVs  Leeebuch,  i.  Sp. 
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88Si— U2.     [Meuter  Eckart.     Eine  theologisehe  Studie  Ton  H. 
Murfni>vH.     ilaiiib.  184'>.J 

^^'  He  was  callod  Doctor  sublimia  et  iilaminatus,  lived  as  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne  and  Strasbui^, 
and  died  a.  d.  13(31.  llo  was  a  clever  preacher.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  his  works  was  edited  by  Laur  Surius,  Col.  1548.  He 
wrote,  among  others  :  Nachfolge  des  armen  Lebens  Chriati. — 
Medulla  animic  (a  collection  of  divers  tracts,)  Sermons  iiL  Leipi. 
1820,  etc.  Comp.  IVacktmatjeVa  dentsches  Lesebuch  Sp.  857,  88. 
[^Schmidt^  Carl,  Johannes  Tauler  von  Strasborg.  Beitrag  zor 
Getjichichte  der  Mystik  und  des  religiosen  Lebens  im  14,  Jahr- 
hundert.]  Luther  wrote  concerning  him  to  Spalatin  (14  Dec. 
151().) :  Si  te  delectat  puram,  solidam,  antiqu»  simillimam  theo- 
logiani  legere,  in  germanica  lingua  effusam,  sermones  Johannis 

Tauleri,  pra^dicatorio)   professionis,   tibi   comparare  potes 

Neque  enim  ego  vel  in  latina  vei  in  nostra  lingua  theologiam 
vidi  salubriorem  et  cum  Evangelio  consonantiorem.  The  letter 
is  given  by  de  Wetter  vol.  i.  No.  25,  p.  40.  De  Wette^  on  the 
contrary,  says  (christliehe  Sittenlehro  ii.  2,  p.  220,  ss.) :  "  IIU 
mysticism  h  very  profound  andfirvent^  and  at  the  same  time  very 
speculative  ;  but  it  possesses  no  intrinsic  worthy  inasmuch  as  it  is 
almost  exclusively  of  a  negative  description^  and  consists  ordy  of  a 
renunciation  of  all  that  is  earthly  and  finite.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  true,  the  essential,  the  divine  iSf  as  it  toere^  an  empty  space, 
because  it  is  not  brought  into  any  deflate  relation  to  the  life  and 
heart  of  man**  etc. 

'^'  Henry  Suso  (Germ,  der  Seuse,  sometimes  called  Amandus 
vom  Berg)  was  born  at  Constance,  and  died  a.  d.  1365.     His 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Laur.  Surius  Col.  1532.— 
Comp.  Ileinrich  Suso's  Leben  und  Schriften,  herausgegeben  von 
*^Melch  Diepenbrock  mit  oiner  Einleitung  von  Gorres.  1829,37, 
40,  Geistliche  Bluthen  von  Suso.  1834.      Wackemagel,  deutsches 
Lesebuch  Sp.  871,  ss.     He  is  more  poetical  than  profound  and 
speculative,  his  writings  are  full  of  allegories  and  imagery,  fre- 
quently fantastical,  but  often  full  of  religious  ardour.     A  child- 
like soul !  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the 
work  on  the  nine  rocks  (llulman  Mersurin),  comp.  Ch,  Schmidt, 
in  lllgeuH  Zeitschrift  1839.  2.     An  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  mysticism  is  the  treatise  of  fV.  Wackenayel  iiber  die 
Gottesfreunde  in  Basel  1843. 

(^   lie  was  prior  of  the  regular  canons  in  Gruenthal  in  Bra- 
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bant,  and  died  a.  d.  1381.  He  was  sumamed  Doctor  ecstaticus. 
Hitt  works  (originally  written  in  the  Flemish  language)  were 
translated  into  Latin  by  Laur.  Surius,  Cologne  1552,  1(309,  lf>9-\ 
and  into  German  by  Gott/r.  Arnold^  Offenbach,  1701.  4.  Comp. 
^Engelliardt  in  the  work  mentioned  §  150,  note  9. — Ruysbroek 
holds  the  medium  between  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox 
mystics;  Ch,  Gerson,  who  wrote  against  him,  numbered  him 
among  the  latter ;  bat  comp.  £ngelhardt,  1.  c.  p.  275 :  The  line 
ofdemarcation  between  heterodox  and  orthodox  mysticism^  which 
we  find  distinctly  drawn  in  the  writings  of  Ruysbroek^  was  so  fine, 
and  might  so  easily  be  transgressed^  that  nothing  but  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  that  form  of  belief  which  teas  generally  adopted,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  terminology  of  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  by  the 
authority  of  the  churchy  seemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  errors 
^uch  as  those  just  mentioned" — Comp.  De  fVette,  christliche 
iSittenlehre ;  he  says  p.  247  :  *'  In  the  writings  of  Ruysbroek  las 
well  as  in  those  of  Taulerl^  the  idea  of  something  absolute  and  of 
renouncing  all  that  is  finite^  of  being  absorbed  in  the  one  and  un- 
divided,  is  set  forth  as  that  from  which  all  things  arc  derived- 
Ruysbroek  acknowledged,  even  to  a  farther  extent  than  Tauler, 
the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  in  man— an  admission  of  much  im- 
portante.  In  a  moral  aspect  the  writings  of  Ruysboek  are  of  more 
importance  than  those  of  Tauler  ;  the  former  developes  more  dis- 
tinctly the  nature  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  warns  against  spiritual 
sloth,  but  he  has  fallen  more  frequently  than  Tauler  into  the  er- 
ror of  mystical  sensuality  and  voluptuousness"  etc. 

^^  The  fall  title  of  this  work  is :  Deutsche  Theologies  oder 
ein  edles  Biichlein  vom  rechten  Verstande,  was  Adam  und 
Christua  set,  und  wie  Adam  in  uns  sterben  und  Chris tus  in  uns 
leben  soil.  It  was  first  published  a.  d.  1516,  by  Luther  (with  a 
recommendatory  preface),  afterwards  by  Joh.  Arnd,  1631,  by 
GreU  1817,  by  Detzer,  Erl.  1827,  and  by  f  Troxler,  St.  Gallon 
1837.  Comp.  Lather's  opinion  on  this  work  in  de  Wette's  col- 
lection of  Lather's  letters,  No.  60,  p.  102:  "  This  noble  book, 
though  simple  and  destitute  of  adornment  of  language  and  of  human 
wisdom,  is  much  richer  and  more  precious  in  art,  and  that  wisdom 
which  is  Divine.  And  to  praise  according  to  my  old  fashion,  next 
to  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,  I  do  riot  know  of  any  book  from 
which  I  have  learnt  better,  arid  assert  that  it  could  be  learnt  better 
ithat  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are."  Extract  from  Lu- 
ther's Preface.     De  Wette  (christl.  Sittenlehre,  p.  261^^  coAklVi^ 
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work  in  question  **  a  90und  and  energetic  tMotue^fuU  of  spMtimi 
life^  written  in  a  pure  and  concise  etylcy  and  worthy  of  being  m 
etrongly  recommended  by  Luther,*' 

i^^>  1118  true  name  was  Tkonuu  Hamerken  of  Kempen  :  he  wm 
Bulipriur  of  the  AuguRtinian  monlcH  on  St.  Agriics'  mount  near 
Zwoll,  and  dioil  a.  d.  1471.  ^*  He  was  rather  a  pious^  warm- 
hearteJy  and  edifying  preacher j  than  a  mystic  properly  speaking ; 
at  least  he  possessed  scarcely  anything  of  a  speculative  tendency  " 
de  Wttte,  1.  c.  p.  247.  He  waa  the  author  of  several  piouA 
tractH :  Soliloquin  aniino},  llortulus  rosanim,  V^allia  liliorum,  de 
tribuA  tabernaculits  de  solitudine,  de  silontio,  etc.  Ilia  most 
ct*l(*brated  work  (which  8oinu,  however,  have  ascribed  to  other 
authors,  e.  g.  to  Abbot  Gersen,  or  to  John  Gerson)  is:  de  imi- 
tatione  Christi  libri  iv.  0pp.  Norimb.  1494.  Par.  1520.  fol. 
Aiitw.  1(>07.  Comp.  the  critical  examination  of  its  author- 
ship by  t«^.  P,  Silbertj  (who  pronounces  in  favour  of  Thomas  i 
Kcmpin),  Wien.  1828.  8.  Gieseler,  1.  c  ii.  4,  §  146,  notes  1.  and 
m.     Ch,  Schmidtj  Essai  sur  Jean  Gerson,  p.  121. 

'"'  John  Charlier  Gerson,  surnamed  Doctor  christianissimas, 
was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  died  a.  d.  1429. 
He  wrote  :  Considerationes  de  theologia  mystica,  de  perfectione, 
de  meditatione  cordis,  etc.  An  edition  of  his  complete  works 
was  published  at  Antv.  1706,  fol.  Hagae  comit  1728.  Comp. 
Engelhardt^  de  Gorsonio  Mystico  1822.  Hunde^fhagen^  K.  B. 
iibcr  die  mystische  Theologie  des  Joh.  Charlier  Gorsou.  Leipi. 
1834,  (reprinted  separately  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zeit- 
schrif't  fur  historische  Theologie.)  ^Liebnet^  A.^  liber  Gersens 
mystische  Thcolof^ie  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1835,  part  2. 
p.  277,  ss.  *Schmidtt  Ch.,  Essai  sur  Jean  Gerson,  chancelier  de 
Vuniversitc  et  dc  I'cgliKc  de  Paris.  Strasb.  et  Paris,  1839.  On  the 
different  definitions  of  the  nature  of  mvsticism.  see  Consideratio 
28,  p.  384  {Hundeshagen^  p.  49.)  That  he  op[>osed  Ruysbroek 
was  mentioned  above,  note  (i. — Gerson  perceives, "  m  the  sensuous 
imagination  a  powerfid  enemj  to  pure  and  mys'ical  contemplation^ 
and  takes  care  repeate  fy  and  very  strongly  to  warn  against  Us 
illusions,'     Hundeshagen  |».  tf:\. 
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§164. 

SCIENTIFIC  OPPOSITION  MADE  TO  SCHOLASTICISM. 

Meiners.  Ch,,  Lebensbeschreibungen  beruhmter  Manner  aas  den  Zeiten  der 
Wiederberstellung  der  Wissenschaft.  Ziiricb,  1795.  Heeren,  A.  H,  £., 
Gescbichte  der  klassischen  Literatur  seit  dem  Wiederaufleben  derWiss- 
enschaft.  Oottingen  1797.  1801.  8.  Erhurd,  H,  A,,  Gescbichte  des 
WiederaufblUhens  wissenschaftlicher  Bildung.  Magdeburg*  1827.  30.  ii. 
vol. 

Even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Roger  Bacon 
had  combated  the  one-sided  speculative  tendency  of 
scholasticism,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  method  of 
studying  theology .(^^  But  far  more  was  done  during  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  restoration  of 
classical  studies,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  were  de- 
livered from  that  one-sided  theological  speculation  in 
which  both  the  scholastic  and  the  mystical  divines  so 
freely  indulged.  Attention  was  directed  to  a  more  har- 
monious developement  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  a 
more  simple  and  rational  mode  of  perception,  and  above 
all,  to  a  treatment  of  all  spiritual  subjects  distinguished 
by  a  better  taste/^)  Laurentius  Valla^^  John  Reach-- 
linj^^^  and  Desiderins  JErasmus^^^  may,  generally  speaking, 
be  considered  as  the  restorers  of  classical  (and  to  some 
extent  of  Hebrew)  philology.  Marsilius  Ficinus,^^)  and 
John  Picas  of  MirandolaP"^  were  the  principal  advocates 
of  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  limited  the  excessive  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
the  dominion  of  scholasticism,  and,  on  the  other,  showed 
how  mysticism  might  be  more  intimately  connected  with 
speculation. 

^^)  Roger  BacoD,  sumamed  Doctor  mirabilisy  was  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  ^nd  professor  of  theology  in  the 
nniTem'ty  of  Oxford  from  the  year  1240.  He  wrote  (a.  d. 
1267)  •'  OpoB  majus  de  utilitate  acientiamm  ad  Clementem  IV. 
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^^Tv  cliaracteribtiO  extracts  tVoiu  it  are  given  by  Guiseler,  ii.  § 

74.  iMiii'  X. 
Ii*'  ••  1/  u'c  iinh  what  Joruis  the  most  obvious  eontrastwith  tht 

scholastic  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  with  the  practict 

of  the  scholastic  divines,  we  may  say^   that  it  is  good  common 

sensey   exi>erience   {both  outward  and    inward),    perception  of 

iiatu/'vantl  humanity^     llejcL  Gei$chichto  der  Philodophie  iii. 

J).  2(M). 

^^'  lie  dioii  A.  i>.  1457.  His  works  were  publidhed  at  Baiuo 
1540  43. 

^  John  Ucuchlin,  otherwiHe  called  Capnio,  lived  from  1455 
to  1522.  Comp.  ^Mayerhoff^  lieuchliu  und  aeiue  Zeit.  Berl. 
18o0.  Meiners  1.  c.  i.  p.  44,  tw.  Ho  furthered  especially  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  well  aa  that  of  the  CabbaU, 
and  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Viri  obscuri  of  his  age. 

^^'  Desiderius  Erasmus  (Gcrhard)of  llotterdam,  wasbom  a.  d. 
I486,  and  died  1536.  Adolf  Miiller,  Leben  des  Erasmus  von 
Kotterdani.  llanib.  1828,  0pp.  Bas.  1540.  viiL  and  Ludg.  Bat. 
170 J — 6.  X.  iol.  In  his  Katio  perveniendi  ad  veram  Theolo- 
giani,  in  the  work  entitled :  laus  stultitiaa,  and  elsewhere  he 
severely  criticised  the  extravagancies  of  scholasticism,  and  point- 
ed out  a  more  elegant  treatment  of  theology.  His  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Test.  (edit,  princeps,  published  by  I^'roben^ 
Basic  1516)*  led  to  a  more  correct  study  of  the  Bible  ;  in  his 
letters  and  various  essays  he  endeavoured  to  spread  the  light  of 
human  knowledge.  Uis  relation  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  the 
tlicology  of  the  rcformersy  will  come  before  us  in  the  next 
period. 

<^^  Itespecting  the  controversy  between  the  Aristotelians  and 
riatonists,  sec  jMiinscher,  cd.  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  27.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  transhited  the  works  of  Plato,  and  wrote :  de  relig.  christ. 
et  fidci  pietaie  ad  Laur.  Med.  and  de  immortalitate  animae ;  his 
works  were  published  at  Paris  1641,  fol.     He  died  a.  d.  1499. 

<^^  He  was  bom  a.  d.  1463.  and  died  1494.  He  endeavoured 
to  harmonize  PJato  with  Aristotle.  His  works  were  published 
at  l^.Msie  1601,  fol.;  lie  wrote  among  others:  in  Hexaemerou 
librob  \ii. — Quiestiones  yOO — de  Christi  regno  ct  vanitate  mundi 
— in  Platonis  Convi\ium  libros  iii. — Epistolas  etc.  see  Meiners 
1.  c.  ii.  from  the  commencement. 


•    The  publication  of  the  Pohglott  edition  of  Cardinal  Ximeues,  about  the 
rise  of  the  German  Hefunuaiiou,  i^  no  less  important. 
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155. 

PRACTICAL      OPPOSITION.—  THE     FORERUNNERS      OF      THE 

REFORMATION. 

Flaihe^  Geschichte  der  Vorlaufer  der  Reformation.  Leipz.  1835.  8.  L*^'^^ 
m/iftn,  C,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  vornehrolich  in  Deutsch- 
land  und  den  Niederlanden,  2  vols.  Hamburg  1841.  Comp.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  i.  1844,  p.  425,  ss.] 

The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  manifested  itself  more 
and  more  not  only  in  science,  but  also  directly  in  the 
practical  life  of  Christians.  John  de  Wycliffe,^^^  John 
Hu98^^^  and  Jerome  of  Praguey  as  well  as  their  followers, 
partly  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  mystics,  partly  the 
scholastic  mode  of  thinking,  though  their  tendency  was 
on  the  whole  more  practical.  Some  of  their  followers 
fell  into  the  errors  of  former  fanatical  sects  .(^)  The 
tendency  of  Jerome  Savonarolaf<^)  is  altogether  peculiar 
to  himself;  his  theology  has  much  of  the  mystical,  and 
many  events  of  his  life  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
some  of  his  views  were  enthusiastical,  though  he  was  on 
the  whole  a  truly  evangelical  man.  John  Wessel  of  Gro- 
ningen,  on  the  contrary,  united  in  himself  the  better  form 
of  mysticism,  and  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry, 
which  strove  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  scholasticism ;  he 
thus  became  the  proper  forerunner  of  Luther.(*) 

^>  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  combated  from  the  year  1360  the  order  of  the  mendicant 
friars.  Gregory  XI.  condemned  nineteen  of  his  theses  (a.  d. 
1.377.)  His  controversy  respecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiatioD  will  come  under  consideration  in  the  special  history  of 
doctrines. — His  principal  doctrinal  work  is  :  Dialogorum  libri  y. 
(Trialogus)  Bas.  1525.  ed.  L.  Th.  Wirth.  Francof.  et  Lips.  1753. 
4.  Comp.  Vaughan,  B.,  life  and  opinions  of  J.  de  Wycliffe. 
Lend.  1829.  ii.  2nd  edit.  1831.  Webb,  le  Bas,  life  of  Wiclif. 
Lond.  1832. 

^^  John  Haas  of  Hussinecz,  was^  from  the  year  1402,  pastor  at 
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Prague,  and  suifered  martyrdom  a.  d.  1415  at  Con^taDce.  The 
o|>position  which  ho  offered  to  the  Pope,  partook  more  of  a 
practical  than  dogmatical  natare.  The  views  of  Huas  on  the 
Li>rd*8  Supper  differed  less  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  than 
those  of  his  colleagues  Jerome  of  Prague  and  JacobelUu  of 
Misay  as  will  be  shown  in  the  special  history  of  doctrines.  Comp. 
Neatuler,  kleine  Gelegcnheitsschriften.  3d  edit.  p.  214,  ss. 

<^  Concerning  the  history  of  the  Hussites  (they  were  also 
called  Taborites  and  Callixtines)  see  the  works  on  ecdesiasticil 
history. — Len/ant,  histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hnasitea.  Amft 
1731,  ii.  4. — John  Rokykzana  was  one  of  their  most  eminent 
theologians. — Martin  Lokwitz  (Loquis,)  a  native  of  Moravia,  be- 
longed to  the  fanatical  party  among  the  Hussites ;  see  Schrockhy 
1.  c.  xxxiv.  p.  687. 

^^  He  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  lived  from 
the  year  1489  in  Florence,  and  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  1498. 
— Picus  of  Mirandola  composed  a  treatise  in  his  defence,  which 
is  reprinted  in  Goidaat,  Monarchia,  T.  i.  p.  1635. — He  wrote: 
Compcndio  direvelazione,  1495,  a  Latin  translation  of  which  was 
published  1496. — De  simplicitate  vitae  christian®. — Triumphos 
crucis  s.  de  veritato  fidei,  1497.  and  various  sermons. — Comp. 
^Rudelbach,  Hicronymus  Savonarola  und  seine  Zeit.  Hamburgh. 
1835. — ^Meierj  Karl,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  Berl.  1836.— 
Concerning  his  theological  opinions,  see  :  Ammony  F,  W.  Ph.m 
Winers  und  Engelhardts  neuem  kritischem  Journal,  voL  viii. 
part  3,  p.  257-82. 

('^  His  family  name  was  Gansfort;  he  was  sumamed  lux 
mundi,  magister  contradictionum,  lived  and  taught  theology  at 
Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and  died  a.  d.  1489. 
"  Though  a  scholastic  divine  himself  he  announced  that  sehth 
lasticism  would  soon  cease  to  exist,  asserted  that  Scripture  is  the 
only  foundation  of  faith,  faith  the  sole  ground  of  juatifieatum 
witliout  works,  and  urged  the  spiritual  nature  of  a  religious  life.'* 
(Meier,  Dogmcngeschichte,  p.  238.)  His  works  were  pablidied 
at  Groning.  1614. — Comp.  Aluurling,  de  Wesselii  cum  vita  turn 
meritis  in  praeparanda  sacrorum  emendatione  in  Belgio  septen- 
trionali.  Traj.  ad  Khen.  1831.  Ulmann,  C,  Johann  Weasel,  ein 
Vorganger  Luthers.  Ham.  1834. 

And,  lastly,  John  Goch  of  Mechlin,  who  died  a.  d.  1475,  John 
of  Wesselj  professor  of  theology  at  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  mi« 
nister  at  Worms  (he  died  a.  d.  1482)  and  others,  as  well  as 
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Gerhard  Groot,  and  the  order  of  Regular  Clerks  raust  be 
numbered  among  this  class  of  men.  Corap.  SchoUz,  J.  G.  L,, 
Diss,  exhibens  disquisitionera,  qua  Thomse  a  Kempis  sententia 
de  re  Christiana  exponitur  et  cum  Gerardi  et  Wesselii  Gansfortii 
sententiis  comparatur.  Gron.  1840.  8. 

§166. 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  AND 
THE  HISTORY  BOTH  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD  DURING 
THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

The  present  period  shows  as  much,  if  not  more,  as  any 
other,  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  the  developement  of  doctrine.^^^  Thus  a 
parallel  may  clearly  be  drawn  between  the  history  of 
scholasticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  papacy  and 
the  hierarchy  on  the  other.C^)  Monasticism  and  celi- 
bacy not  only  tended  to  foster  the  spirit  of  subtile  specu- 
lation manifested  by  the  schoolmen,  but  also  awakened 
more  ardent  aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  mystics.(^)  The 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Roman  form  of  wor- 
ship created  a  reacting  influence  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  (especially  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  saints,)  in  proportion  as  the  former  itself  owed 
its  existence  to  the  latter  .(*)  The  dogmatic  mind  of  the 
present  period  was  also  symbolically  displayed  in  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.(^)  The  advantages  which 
the  West  derived  from  the  crusades,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  religious  excitement  of  the 
times,  were  manifold  and  of  various  description  .(^>  It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  great  calamities  of  the 
fourteenth  century  so  impressed  the  minds  of  the  people, 
as  to  be  at  least  the  partial  cause  of  the  reUgious  and  mys- 
tical phenomena  of  those  times.^')  After  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Latin  language  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  had 
led  to  the  neglect  of  a  searching  and  critical  examination 
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nf  the  Bil)lo,  and  tlio  .'uloption  of  a  barbarous  terminology, 
the  sprc'iul  of  (Jrecian  literature  from  the  conquest  of 
(Constantinople  (a.  d.  1453)  exerted  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence Ixitli  upon  tilt*  study  of  the  origiufJ  languages  of  the 
Sacred  Seri|»tnres,  and  the  treatment  of  theological  sub- 
jerts.(*')  Anil  in  tin*  last  place,  though  the  terrible  in- 
stitntion  of  tlie  inquisition  had  for  a  time  succeeded  in 
intimidating  tlu'  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  preventing 
the  free  <»xeh;inge  of  ideas/®^  the  invention  of  printing 
(ahont  th(»  Year  1440,)'  *"^  the  discovery  of  America  (a.  d. 
14JH»,)  and  th(»  entire  revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  nations,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
])(M'io<l,  which  n^ndered  a  n(»w  developement  of  religious 
life  necessary,  as  tlu*  consequence  of  the  great  changes 
wliich  hail  happened  in  modes  of  thought  and  inquiry. 

«'    Compare  the  general  introduction. 

'^^  It  is  a  somewhat  important  fact,  that  scholaaticism  should 
have  commenced  with  the  age  of  Gregory  VII.  Daring  the  dis- 
pute about  the  episcopal  investiture  Awfelm  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  papal  hierarchy,  while  shortly  afterwards  Arnold 
of  Brescia^  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  practically  carried  out  the  more 
liberal  doctrinal  principles  of  his  master.  In  a  similar  manner 
Bernard  of  Clairval  united  dogmatic  orthodoxy  with  a  rigid  ad- 
hiTcnce  to  papacy.  Scholasticism  reached  its  highest  point  of 
perfection  about  the  same  time  that  the  papacy  of  the  middle 

ages  flourished  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  a  parallel  may  be 
clearly  drawn  between  the  disruption  of  the  schools  (Thomists 
and  Scotists,)  and  the  papal  schism  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards.— While  the  see  of  Rome  had  formerly  found  a  support 
in  the  realistic  tendency  of  Anselm,  it  now  met  with  open  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  nominalist  Ockam.     The  history  of 
mysticism  may  be  likewise  so  represented,  as  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  tlie  Roman  see  in  one  aspect,  and  to  oppose  them  in 
another.     Papacy  itself  had  its  origin  (in  an  ideal  point  of  view) 
in  a  mystical  perception  of  the  world,  but  by  its  opposition  to 
that  idea,  t.  e,  by  its  externality  and  worldliness,  it  frequently 
called  forth  opposition  on  the  part  even  of  the  advocates  of  that 
mystical  perception  of  the  world. 
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^  Certain  errors  of  the  scholastics,  as  well  as  the  mystics,  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  but  from  the  monastic  point  of  view. 
In  earlier  times  the  scholastic  divines  were  monks  of  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines,  or  of  that  of  the  regular  canons ;  in  later 
times  the  monks  of  the  order  of  mendicant  friars  occupied  the 
theological  chairs  (notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the 
university  of  Paris),  and  conferred  degrees  and  preferments. 
We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  jealousy  already  al- 
luded to  between  the  different  orders,  which  stands  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  divisions  among  the  scholastics. 

**  Compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  the  special  history  of  doctrines. 

<^'  Is  it  altogether  accidental,  that  the  cities  of  Strasburg  and 
Cologne,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  cathedrals,  were  pre- 
eminently resorted  to  by  mystical  theologians  ?  see  CA.  Schmidt, 
Essai  p.  45  and  52.  There  is  also  an  evident  connection  be- 
tween the  mystical  tendency  and  romantic  poetry,  (comp. 
Liebner,  Hugo  von  St  Victor,  p.  246),  as  well  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  the  old  German  school  of  painting  and  mysticism, 
and  on  the  other,  between  Italian  art  and  the  classical  tendency 
mentioned  §  154. 

^•'  See  Heeren^  Entwickelung  der  Folgen  der  Kreuzziige  fur 
Europa  (historische  Schriften,  Gottingen  1808,  vol.  2.) 

^^  Comp.  Hecker,  der  schwartze    Tod  im   14  Jahrhnndert. 
Berlin  1832,  8. 
^•'  Compare  §  154. 

<^  See  Llorente,  Geschichte  der  Inquisition,  Leipzig  1823. 
.10)  "  Religion  has  undoubtedly  gained  the  powerful,  healthy, 
and  clear  devehpement  of  piety,  and  of  Christian  piety  in 
particular^  by  the  invention  of  typography.  The  sources  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  education  have  been  multiplied  by 
it  ad  infinitum,  and  what  was  formerly  inaccessible  has  been 
olaeed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society,"  etc.  Ull- 
natm.  Rede  am  vierten  Sacularfeste  der  Erfindung  der  Bnch- 
Inickerkunst.  Heidelberg  1840,  p.  20. 
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B.  SPECLVL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

THIRD  PERIOD. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


A rOLOOETICO- DOGMATIC  PROLEGOMENA. 

TRl'TII  OF  CHRISTIANITY.-RELATION  BETWEEN  REASON  AND 

REVELATION. -SOl'RCES  OF  REVELATION SCRIPTURE 

AND  TRADITION. 

§  157. 

TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Tlio   ground   taken   by    apologetical   writers    of  the 
present    period,    in    opposition   to    all   who   were    not 
Christians,  was  considerably  different  from  that  which 
had  been  occupied  during  the  first  period.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  Judaism  of  the  middle  ages  was  not  the  same 
with  that  which  Justin   M.  combated  in   his  dialogue 
with  Tryphon,(')  on  the  other,  the  views  of  the  Apologists 
of  the  middle  ages  on  doctrinal  subjects  differed  in  many 
respects   from   those   of    the   earlier    Fathers.      Other 
weapons  were  also    required   in  the   controversy  with 
Mohammedanism    than    those   which    had  been    used 
against   the   ancient  forms  of  Polytheism.C^)      But  the 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  which  made  their  appearance, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  tlie  present  period^  within 
the  church  itself,  both  in  a  more  open,  and  a  more  con- 
eealed  manner,  rendered  a  philosophical  defence  of  the  • 
Christian  religion  still  more  necessary,  than  those  histori- 
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cal  forms  of  religion  which  existed  along  with  Christ- 
ianity .^3)-  Generally  speaking,  the  Apologists  adopted 
former  methods  of  argumentation.  The  arguments 
derived  from  miracles  and  prophecies  were  retained,  inas- 
much as  tradition  had  sanctioned  them.(^)  though  some 
writers  possessed  suflScient  discernment  to  see,  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  recommends  itself  by  its  internal  ex- 
cellencies, without  external  miracles.^^^ 

^^  Compare  e,  g,  the  manner  in  which  Agobard  upbraided  the 
Jews  of  that  time  in  his  treatise  de  insolentia  JudaBorum,  0pp. 
T.  i.  p  59—66.     See  Schrockh,  xxi.  p.  302. 

^  Compare  the  writings  mentioned  §  144,  which  were  di- 
rected against  Mohammedanism. — The  heathen,  t.  e,  the  heathen 
philosophers  in  particular,  were  combated  by  Tluymaa  Aquinas 
in  his :  Summa  catholicse  fidei  contra  Gentiles,  Lugd.  1587,  fol. 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  larger  work  of  the  same 
name.  Excerpts  from  it  are  given  by  Schrockh^  xxix.  p.  341,  ss. 
Miimcher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  100,  ss. 

(^)  Amelm  himself  held  the  principle :  Fides  nostra  contra 
impios  ratione  defendenda  est,  non  contra  eos,  qui  se  Christ- 
iani  nominis  honore  gandere  fatentur,  Epp.  Lib.  ii.  41.  On 
the  later  apologetical  writings  of  Savonarola  and  Ficinus,  see  § 
164,  165. 

4*^  A  definition  of  miracle  is  given  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  p.  i. 
qusest.  110,  art.  4;  Dicendum  quod  miraculum  proprie  dicitur, 
cumaliquid  fitprseter  ordinem  naturae:  sed  non  sufficit  ad  notionem 
miraculi,  si  aliquid  fiat  praeter  ordinem  naturad  alicujus  particu- 
laris,  quia  sic,  cum  aliquis  projicit  lapidem  sursum,  miraculum 
faceret,  cum  hoc  sit  praeter  ordinem  naturae  lapidis.  Ex  hoc 
ergo  aliquid  dicitur  esse  miraculum,  quod  fit  prceter  ordinem 
totius  naiura  creatce;  hoc  autem  non  potest  facere  nisi  Deus, 
quia  quidquid  facit  angelus  vel  quaecunque  ah'a  creatura  pro- 
pria yirtute,  hoc  fit  secundum  ordinem  naturae,  et  sic  non  est 
miraculum.  Undo  relinquitur,  quod  solus  Deus  miraculum  fa- 
cere  posflit.  From  this  objective  definition  of  miracle,  be  dis- 
tinguishes the  subjective  one :  Sed  quia  non  omnis  virtus  naturae 
creatae  est  nota  nobis,  ideo  cum  aliquid  fit  praeter  ordinem 
naturie  creatae  nobis  DOta^  per  virtutem  creatam  nobis  ignotam, 
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4'Ht  inirnniliim  (|uoa<l  no«.  From  the  name  point  of  view  he 
ilrawH  a  diKtinction  between  niiraculum  and  mirum.  Comp.  Baw, 
'rrinitatslelins  ii.  p.  749,  750.  ^Brischar,  der  Wurderbegriff  des 
heili(;en  ThoinaA  von  Aquino,  in  der  Tilbiuger  qnartalschrift 
1 H4 5,  part  3.  Kven  as  lato  as  this  {period  Ficinus  and  others 
appealed  to  the  Sibylline  oracles.  See  Scftroekh,  zxxiv.  p.  352. 
<*^  Among  their  number  we  may  mention,  e.ff.  jEnecu  Sybius, 
Kee  Platiiia  in  Vita  IMi  II.  (towards  the  end.) 

§  158. 

RKASON  AND  RKVELATION,  FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

Tliougii  all  Christians  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  DiviiK*  origin  of  their  religion  (even  where  they 
knew  it  only  through  the  impure  medium  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church),  yet  speculative  minds  were  desirous  of 
possessing  a  clear  insight  into  the  relation  between  that 
which  has  regard  to  mankind  in  general,  and  that  which 
refers  to  Christianity  alone,  between  revelation  and  rea- 
son,  between  the  Clu^istian  religion  and  philosophy.  John 
Scotus  Erigena  was  the  first  who  manifested  a  leanmg  to- 
wards Christian  Rationalism,  and  a  union  between  it  and 
Supranaturalism,  by  considering  true  religion  and  true 
philosophy  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  by  looking 
for  the  true  soiu'cc  of  religious  knowledge  in  man  him- 
self, i.  e,  in  his  rational  consciousness.  But  he  did  not 
deny  the  necessity  of  a  positive  revelation  which  has 
come  from  without.CO  Abelard  also  thought^that  there 
is  such  a  harmony  between  philosophy  and  Christianity, 
that  the  universally  acknowledged  truths  of  reason,  and 
the  moral  laws  with  which  the  heathen  were  acquainted, 
are  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  higher  authority  of 
Divine  revelatiou.(2>  According  to  An^elm,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  to  receive  by  an  act  of  faith  the  truths  of 
revelation  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  church,  but 
he  admitted  that  reason  miglit  afterwards  examine  the 
grounds  of  what  is  believed,     //i?,  too,  proceeded  on  the 
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supposition  that  reason  and  revelation  cannot  contradict 
each  other.W      Thomas  AquinaSy  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity,  on  the  one  hand,  may 
be  apprehended  by  reason,  but,  on  the  other,  are  above 
reason,(^)  and  Duns  Scotus  pointed  out  the  distinguishing 
features  of  revelation  in  short  propositions/*)     The  mys- 
tics also  admitted  (though  in  a  manner  diflferent  from 
that  of  the  scholastics)  the  existence  of  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness ;  their  theory  was  nearest  allied   to  that  of 
Anslem.     There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that  some 
of  them  (viz.  those  who  adhered  to  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
doxy) maintained,  that   the  internal  revelations  were  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,(^)  while  in 
the  opinion  of  others  (the  fanatical  mystics)  the  new  re- 
velations of  the  Spirit  were  sometimes  openly  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  historically  received,  and  even  to  Scripture 
itself.(') 

^>  De  divina  prsed.  ap.  Mauguin,  T.  i.  c.  1,  §  1,  (quoted  by 
Frommiiller,  1.  c.  p.  50.) ;  Quid  est  de  Philosophia  tractare,  nisi 
verse  religionis,  qua  summa  et  principalis  oinnium  rerum  causa 
et  humiliter  colitur  et  rationabiliter  investigatur,  regulas  ex- 
ponero  ?     Conficitur  inde  veram  esse  Philo»ophiani  veram  re- 
Ugionem  conversimqoe  Teram  religionem  esse  veram  Philoso* 
phiam  (comp.  Augustine,  de  vera  rel.  c.  5.)     He  thinks  that 
self-consciousness  is  the  lant  source  of  religious  knowledge,  div. 
nat.  V.  31,  p.  268 :  Nulla  quippe  alia  via  est  ad  principalis  ex- 
empli purissimam  contemplationem  praeter  proximse  sibi  suae 
imaginis  certissimam   notitiam.     But    he    does    not   on    that 
account    deny    the    necessity    of    an    external   (positive)   re- 
velation.    On  the  contrary,  he  says :  ii.   31,  p.  85  :  Nisi  ipsa 
lux  initium  nobis  revelaverit,  nostrse  ratiocinationis  studium  ad 
earn  revelandam  nihil  proficiet  (comp.  §  159,  ss.)     Thus  Scotus 
Erigena  "  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  the  author  of  Hation- 
alism  ;  but  his  Uafionnliiim  is  very  different  from^  and  forms  the 
strongest  contrast  with   that  perverse  form  of  nationalism   which 
exists  at    the   present    day,''      Staudenmaier,     Freiburger    Zeit- 
Bchrift,  1.  c.  p.  241. 

<•'  De  Theol.  christ.  ii.  p.  1211,  (cd.  Martene):  Hinc  quidem 
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facilins  cvanpolica  pni^dicAtio  a  philosophiB,  quam  a  Judsb 
BUHCopta  est,  cum  sibi  cam  roaximo  invenirent  ad  fiaem,  nee 
fortasBC  in  aliquo  dissonara,  nisi  forte  in  his  qaa  ad  incamationis 
Tcl  sacramcntorum  vcl  resurrcctionis  mysteria  pertinent'  Si 
cnim  diligontcr  moralia  cvangelii  pnecepta  consideremas,  nihil 
oa  aliad,  quam  rcformationcm  logis  natura;  inTeniemns,  quam 
sccutos  088O  philosophoB  constat;  cum  lex  magis  fignralibns, 
quam  moralibus  nitatur  mandatis  ot  exteriori  potius  jnstitia,  quam 
intcriori  abundct ;  cvangelium  vero  virtutes  ac  Titia  diligenter 
examinat«  ot  secundum  animi  intentionem  omnia,  sient  et  philo- 
soplii,  pensat.     Unde,  cum  tAntA,,.euanffelio(S  ac  philMopkicfB 

iloctnno'  Concordia  pateat,  nonnulli  Platonicorum in  tantam 

proruporunt  blasphomiam,  ut  Dominum  Jesum  omnes  suas  sen- 
tentias  a  Platone  accepisse  dicerent,  quasi  philosophus  ipsam 
docui8!M)t  Sophiam. — None  but  he  who  obtains  a  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  bj  means  of  aeti%}e  investigation,  attains  unto  firm 
belief.     After  man  has  done  his  duty,  Divine  love  assists  his  ef- 
fort^«,  and  grants  to  him  that  which  he  could  not  acquire  by  hu 
own  researches,  etc.     **  But  Abelard  wcu  far  from  imagining 
that  his  philosophy  could  give  a  full  knowledge  of  Divine  things 
which  sfiould  leave  no  scope  for  desire  after  more  information," 
Neander,  der  heilige  Bernhard,  p.  117,  ss.     Abelard  madeadis^ 
tinction  between  credere^  intelligere,  and  cognoscere;  on  the  re- 
lation in  which   these  terms  stand  to  each  other,  see  Neafidert 
1.  c.  (Abelard  uses  still  stronger  language  on  this  point  in  his 
Introductio,  than  in  his  more  modified  Theologia  Christiana ;  see 
Neaiuler,  1.  c.  p.  127,  note  4.)     Alanus  ab  InsuUs  considered 
faitli  superior  to  opinio,  but  inferior  to  scientia,  (Art.  17,  quoted 
by  Pez,  i.  p.  482.)     Comp.  the  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, §  34,  note  6.     On  the  view  of  St.  Bernard,  which  was  op- 
posed to  that  of  Abelard  ("  God  is  found  by  prayer,  not  by  dis- 
cussions,") see  Neander^  der  heilige  Bernhard,  p.  147»  ss. 

<^   Prosl.  c.  1 : Desidero  aliquatenus  intelligere  veritatem 

tuam,  quam  credit  et  amat  cor  meum.  Neque  enim  qwBro  inielli- 
gere,  ut  credain^  sed  credo  %U  intelligam.  Nam  et  hoc  credo,  jiiia 
7iisi  credideroy  non  intelligam.  De  incarn.  verbi  c.  2 :  NuUus 
qui[)pc  Chriistianus  debet  di8putare,quod  catholica  Ecclesia  corde 

"  From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abelard  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  articuli  puri  et  mixti.  Comp.  also  what  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  note  4. 
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credit  etore  confitetur,  quomodononsit:  sed  semper  eandemfidem 
indubitanter  tenendo,  amando  et  secundum  illam  vivendo  humili- 
ter,  quantum  potest  quaBrere  rationera,  quomodo  sit.  Si  potest  in- 
telligere,  Deo  gratias  agat :  si  non  potest,  non  immittat  cornua  ad 
▼entilandum,  sed  submittat  caput  ad  venerandum.  Citius  enim  in 
se  potest  confidenshumana  sapientia  impingendo  cornua  sibi  evel- 

Iere»  quam  innitendo  petram  banc  evellere Palam  namque 

est,  quia  illi  non  babent  fidei  firmitatem,  qui,  quoniam  quod  ere- 
dunt,  intelligere  non  possunt,  disputant  contra  ejusdem  fidei  a 
Sanctis  patribus  confirmatam  veritatem,  velut  si  vespertiliones  et 
noctu»,  non  nisi  in  nocte  coelum  videntes,  de  meridianis  solis 
radiis  disceptent  contra  aquilas,  solem  ipsum  irreverberato  visu 

intuentes.     Prius  ergo  fide  mundandum  est  cor prius  ea 

qu8B  camis  sunt  posponentes,  secundum  spiritum  vivamus,  quam 

profunda  fidei  dijudicando  discutiamus Quanto  opulentius 

nutrimur  in  Sacra  Scriptura,  ex  his,  quae  per  obedientiam 
pascunt,  tanto  subtilius  provehimur  ad  ea,  quae  per  intellectum 
satiant... .iVam  qui  nan  crediderit,  non  eocperietur,  et  qui  exper- 
tu8  nonjuerit  non  xntelligeL  Nam  quantum  rei  auditum  supe- 
rat  experientia,  tan  turn  vincit  audientis  cognitionem  experientis 

scientia Nemo  ergo  se  temere  mergat  in  condensa  diffi- 

cillimarum  qusestionum,  nisi  prius  in  soliditate  fidei  conquisita 
morum  et  sapientisd  gravitate,  ne  per  multiplicia  sophismatum 
diverticula  in  tanta  levitate  discurrens,  aliqua  tenaci  illaqueetur 
falsitate.  Comp.  de  sacram.  altaris  ii.  2 :  Christianse  fidei  Veri- 
tas quasi  hoc  speciali  jure  praeminet,  ut  non  ipsa  per  intellectum 
sed  per  earn  intellectus  quaerendus  sit Qui  ergo  nihil  cre- 
dere vult,  nisi  ratione  vel  intellectu  praBcedente,  hie  rem  con- 
fundit  et  scire  omnia  volens,  nihil  credens,  fidem,  quae  in  ipso 
est,  videtur  annullare. — Epp.  Lib.  ii.  41 :  Christiauus  per  fidem 
debet  ad  intellectum  proficere :  non  per  intellectum  ad  fidem 
accedore,  aut  si  intelligere  non  valet,  a  fide  recedere.  Sed  cum 
ad  intellectum  valet  pertingere,  delectatur  :  cum  vero  nequit, 
quod  capere  non  potest,  veneratur. — ^Nevertheless  he  asserts, 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  duty  imperative  upon 
him  who  has  the  power  of  knowing  God.  In  his  treatise  en- 
titled ;  Cur  Deus  homo  i.  c.  2,  he  represents  Boso  as  speaking 
as  foUows  (without  contradicting  him) :  Sicut  rectus  ordo  exigit, 
ut  profunda  christianaB  fidei  credamus,  priusquam  ea  praesuma- 
mus  ratione  discutere,  ita  negligentia  mihi  videtur,  ai  postquam 
confirmaii  sumus  in  fide,  non  studemus  quod  credimus  intelligere. 
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Conip.  ibid.  c.  10.  25.  Nor  dooa  Bo«o  df?claro  him^olf  •»ti»fi''''i 
reM])ccting  tho  doctrino  of  satiiifaction,  antil  he  has  seen  the 
retigonaUi'iifijijt  of  tho  reasons  adduced ;  ii.  19  and  21.  "  Ths 
scho/mttic  lUviiHH  diil  not  think  it  an  extravagant  notion^  that 
all  the  trufh^i  cnntiunefi  in  the  Ohl  and  New  TestatnetUs  might 
be  proved  hj  rntional  ifpeetilation  ;  but  it  was  always  presup- 
jwHvd,  that  whtit  im  matter  of  faith  rests  on  its  attrn  grounds^  and 
nerdti  noprottf:  thu^  whatever  is  added  by  reason^  however  va- 
luabh'  ill  other  ns/H'ctM,  is  nothing  but  an  opus  SH])ererogationis 
in  refertnct  to  ail  matter  of  faith.'*  Baur^  Versohnungslehre, 
J).  1S5,  noto.     (.'onip  Mohlers  Schriften,  i.  p.  137,  38. 

*"*'  Thorn,  A*pi.  Siinim.  cath.  fitl.  contra  gentiles,  1.  i.  c.  3,  (quo- 
ted h\  Miinachrr,  edit,  by  von  Ccilln,  p.  100 :  Est  in  his,  quae  de 
l)oo  cuiifiteniur,  duplex  veritatis  modus.  Quaedam  namque  vera 
sunt  d(i  Deo,  ([use  omneni  facultatom  humanio  rationis  cxcedunt, 
ut  Deutn  esse  triunum  ct  ununi.  Quaedam  vero  sunt  ad  quae 
etiam  ratio  naturalis  portingere  potest :  sicut  est  Deum  esse, 
Doum  osse  unum.  et  alia  hujurtinodi :  qu;e  etiam  philosophi  de- 
monstrative de  Deo  probaverunt,  ducti  naturalis  lumine  rationis. 
— But  even  thoH(»  points  must  be  confirmed  by  revelation,  other- 
wise the  knowledge  of  God  would  be  a  privilege  of  but  a  few 
(viz.  of  those  who  think  and  know :)  others  whom  levity  pre- 
vented during  tlie  earlier  period  of  their  life  from  giving  heed 
to  these  things,  would  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them  until 
it  was  too  late.  Uut  even  in  the  most  favourable  case  there 
would  be  reason  for  apprehending,  lest  error  should  be  mixed 
up  witli  truth.  [Cap.  5,  he  proves  that  ea  quae  ratione  investi- 
gari  non  ])08sunt,  convenienter  fide  tenenda  proponuntur.]  The 
truths  of  revelation,  however,  though  going  beyond  reason,  do 
not  contradict  it,  etc.     Comp.  Sdnikkhy  xxix.  p.  342,  ss. 

^*^  These  features  are  :  Praenuntiatio  prophetica,  Scripturarum 
Concordia,  auctoritas  scribentium,  diligentia  recipientium,  ratio- 
nabilitas  contentorum,  irrationabilitas singulorum  erronim,  eccle- 
sio)  stabilitas  and  miraculorum  claritas,  according  to  Baur,  Lehr- 
buch.  p.  174. 

C*»'  This  was  the  case,  e,  g.  with  Huyo  of  St  Victor,  and  Ri- 
chard of  St  I'ictor,  Comp.  Hugo  de  Sacramentis  fidei  1.  i.  p. 
iii.  c.  30,  (de  cognitione  divinitatis)  quoted  by  Liebner,  p.  173, 
88.  18G :  Alia  eiiiin  sunt  e.i-  ratione,  alia  secundum  rationem,  alia 
supi  a  ratwrtent  ot  pneter  haec  quw  sunt  contra  ratioftem.  Ex 
ratione  bunt  necessjiria,  secundum  rationem  sunt  probabilia,  supra 
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rationem  mirabilia,  contra  rationera  incredibilia.  Et  duo  quidcm 
oxtrema  omnino  fidem  non  capiunt.  Qaae  enim  sant  ox  ratione 
omnino  nota  sunt  et  credi  non  possunt,  quoniam  aciuntur.  Quad 
vero  contra  rationem  sunt,  nulla  similiter  ratione  credi  possunt, 
quoniam  non  suscipiunt  ullam  rationem,  nee  acquiescit  his  ratio 
diqua.  Ergo  quae  secundum  rationem  sunt  et  quae  sunt  supra 
rationem,  tantummodo  suscipiunt  fidem.  Et  in  prime  quidem 
genera  fides  ratione  adjuvatur  et  ratio  fide  perficitur,  quoniam 
secundum  rationem  sunt,  qusB  creduntur.  Quorum  veritatem 
81  ratio  non  comprehendit,  fidei  tamen  illorum  non  contradicit. 
In  iis,  quae  supra  rationem  sunt,  non  adjuvatur  fides  ratione  ulla, 
quoniam  non  capit  ea  ratio,  quae  fides  credit,  et  tamcn  est  ali- 
quid,  quo  ratio  admonetur  venerari  fidom,  quam  non  compre- 
hendit.  Quae  dicta  sunt  ergo  secundum  rationem,  probabilia 
fuerunt  rationi  et  sponte  acquievit  eis.  Quad  vero  supra  rationem 
fuerunt,  ex  divina  revelatione  prodita  sunt,  et  non  operata  est 
in  eis  ratio,  sed  castigata  tamen,  ne  ad  ilia  contonderet. — The 
theory  of  Richard  of  St  Victor  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
But  he  too  believed  ''  that  Divine  Revelation  and  human  reason 
agree  in  hearing  testimony  to  the  one  truth'*  Engelhardt,  Ri. 
chard  von  St.  Victor,  p.  66.  Concerning  the  relation  in  which 
contemplation  stands  to  meditation,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
six  different  kinds  of  the  former,  see  Engelhardt,  1.  c.  p.  60,  ss. 
John  of  Salisbury,  on  the  contrary,  taught  that  the  endeavours 
of  man  after  knowledge  must  be  aided  by  God  himself,  Policrat. 
Lib.  vii.  c.  14.  (Bibl.  max.  T.  xxiii.  p.  352) :  Quisquis  ergo  viam 
philosophandi  ingreditur,  ad  ostium  gratiaB  ejus  humiliter  pul- 
set,  in  cujus  manu  liber  omnium  sciendorum  est,  quem  solus 
aperit  agnus,  qui  occisus  est,  ut  ad  viam  sapientiaB  et  verse  feli- 
citatis  servum  reduceret  aberrantem.  Frustra  quis  sibi  de  ca- 
pacitate ingenii,  de  memoriaB  tenacitate,  de  assiduitate  studii,  de 
linguae  volubilitate  blanditur....E8t  autem  humilitati  conjuncta 
simplicitas,  qua  discentium  intelligentia  plurimum  adjuvatur. 
Savonarola  appeals  to  the  internal  testimony,  Triumph,  crucis 
prooem.  quoted  by  Rudelbacli,  p.  376:  Licet  fides  ex  causis  prin- 
cipiisque  naturalibus  demonstrari  non  possit,  ex  manifestis  ta- 
men effectibus  validissimas  rationes  adducemus,  quas  nemo 
sanaB  mentis  inficiari  poterit. 
(^  Comp.  §  161,  note  5. 
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§159. 

SOIRCKS  OF  KNOWLEDGE— BIBLE  AND  TRADITION. 

Though  tho  Bible  was  still  theoretically  regarded  as 
the*  hiphost  authority  in  all  religious  matters/*^  yet  it 
was  gradually  overshadowed  by  tradition^  which  was 
de(»uied  of  equal  importance  M'ith  Scripture/*^^  Its  doc- 
trines wore  more  and  more  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with 
the  arbitrary  traditions  of  men.  In  addition  to  the  tra- 
dition  of  the  church,  the  book  of  nature  was  held  in  reve- 
rence toirether  with  the  written  Word  of  God.(^)  Some 
of  the  mystical  sects  looked  upon  other  writings  beside 
the  Bible  as  Divine  gifts/^>  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
honour  their  own  imaginations  as  the  oracles  of  God.(*> 

<'^  Job.    Dam.    de  fide   ortb.    i.    I:   ndrra   rohw  rd  <ra^dido/ifra 
fifjJ*  did  Ts  *6/L0ij  xai  Tfofr,TUv  xai  acotfroXMv  xai  tuayyt^iffrw  6t^6/M^a  xeu 

ynMffxojjLii    xai    st^Of/.i)iy    o\ihh  vnpouri^oi   rovrw   ivi^finZtTtg Taura 

TifAtTi  ^ifi^!uat>  xai  h  alru;  /jusnufitVy  fiii  fitraJ^ovrtg  o^ia  a/Abwa,  /ifiSt  vm^ 

^aJvoiTSi  r)j>  ^tiav  rra^dbnffiK  Comp.  IV.  17.  Joh,  Scot,  Erig,  de  div. 
nat.  i.  c.  (jGj  ]).  37  :  Sanctse  siquidem  Scripturse  in  omnibus  se- 
quoiula  est  auctoritas,  quum  in  ea  veluti  qaibusdam  suis  secre- 
tis  sedilms  veritis ;  (he  makes,  however,  the  following  limita- 
tion) :  non  tamen  ita  credenduni  est,  ut  ipsa  semper  propriis 
verborum  scu  nominum  signis  fruatur,  divinam  nobis  naturam 
insinuans  ;  sed  (]uibus(Iani  Rimilitudinibus  variisque  translatorum 
verborum  sou  nominum  modis  utitur,  infirmitati  nostrae  conde- 
seendens  nostroKque  ad  hue  rudes  infantilesque  sensus  simplici 
doctrina  erigens.  Nor  can  Scripture  contradict  reason,  c.  68, 
p.  38 :  Nulla  itaque  auctoritas  to  tcrreat  ab  his,  quie  rectse  con- 
templationis  rationabilis  suasio  edocct.  Vera  enim  auctoritas 
rectae  rationi  non  ob8i^*tit,  nequc  recta  ratio  verie  auctoritati. 
Ambo  siquidem  ex  uno  fonte.  divina  videlicet  sapientia  mancre, 
dubium  non  est.  Comp.  c.  (i^,  p.  39. — John  of  Salisbury,  on 
the  contrary,  used  mucli  more  unqualified  language,  PoUcrat.  1. 
c.  (§  158,  note  5) :  Serviendum  est  ergo  scripturis,  non  dominan- 
duni.  Nisi  forte  quis  so  ipsum  dignum  credat,  ut  angelis  de- 
bcat  dominari. 
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^*>  Joh.  Dam.  de  fide  orth.  [iv.  12  :  Aurof  {^larh)  oJv  fx5«x<>.<^f roi  i^i 

araroXa;  fl-^otfXufoD/Mr  ay^a^oi  d«  i^r/y  ij  ira^ddoffii  aiinj  rSf  ATOtfr^X«»« 
fl-oXXa  7^^  aT^^etOw^  iJixTv  Tflc^f dotfav]  Cap.  16  :  'Ortds  xaiv\sT<fra  ot  &v6ffrO' 
\m  ay^^vQ  va^dt6(axact,  y^dptt  IlaDXo;  6  rStv  s^vwy  dvSuroXo^  (2  Thess. 

ii.  15.  1  Cor.  xi.  2.)     De  imaginibus  Orat.  i.  23.     (0pp.  i.  p. 

318)  :   Ou  fUvov  y^dfAfMtat   n)v    ixx\fi<rta6rixfiv  ^$ff/A<^tc/ay  vot^duxav  (oi 

vari^ff),  dXkd  xa/  dy^d^otg  net  ^ra^doffiffi TL^tv  rh  r^ii  jSa^rr/^f/v ; 

«'^f »  rh  xat^  dvarO^i  txr/jK^^au  ;  v^tv  ri  ruv  /lutfTfi^iuv  va^ddocfii^  x.  r.  X. 

Comp.  Orat.  ii.  16,  p.  338.  John  Scotus  Erigena,  by  drawing  a 
parallel  between  Scripture  and  reason,  seems  to  subordinate 
tradition  to  both  of  them  (and  especially  to  reason)  i.  c.  71,  p. 
39  :  Omnis  autem  auctoritas,  quae  vera  ratione  non  approbatur, 
infirma  videtur  esse.  Vera  autem  ratio,  quum  virtutibus  suis 
rata  atque  immutabilis  munitur,  nullius  auctoritatis  adstipula- 
tione  roborari  indiget.  Nil  enim  aliud  videtur  mihi  esse  vera 
auctoritas,  nisi   rationis   virtute   cooperta   Veritas  et   a  sacris 

patribus  ad   posteritatis    utilitatem    litteris    commendata 

I deoque  ;>rtW  ratione  utendum  est ac  deinde  auctoritate 

ibid.  iv.  9  :  Non  sanctorum  patrum  sententiad,  prsBsertim 

si  plurimis  not»  sunt,  introducendse  sunt,  nisi  ubi  summa  neces- 
sitAS  roborandsB  ratiocinationis  exegerit  propter  eos,  qui  cum 
sint  rationis  inscii,  plus  auctoritati  quam  rationi  succumbunt. — 
Erigena,  however,  was  almost  alone  in  his  views.  Most  writers 
adopted  the  definitions  propounded  by  Augustine  and  Vincen- 
tius  Lerinensis  during  the  preceding  period  (comp.  §  122.) 
Thus  Alcuin  admonished  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  generally 
received,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  new  terms,  etc.  (in  Ep.  ad 
Felic.  Opp-  i.  p.  783,  comp.  p.  791,  ss.) :  Porro  nos  intra  ter- 
minos  apostolicsd  doctrinsB  et  sanctae  romuncd  ecclesiae  firmiter, 
starous  :  illorum  probatissimam  sequentes  auctoritatem,  et  sane- 
tissimis  inhserentes  doctrinis,  nihil  novi  inferentes,  nullaque  rc- 
cipientes,  nisi  qua)  in  illorum  cathohcis  inveniuntur  scriptis. 
Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  work :  Sic  et  non^  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  consequently 
that  of  tradition.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  was  added  in  later 
times  to  that  of  the  church,  till  the  authority  of  Scripture  was 
again  prominently  brought  forward  as  the  highest  and  only  true 
one  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation  (thus 
by  Wycliffe.)    [  Vavghan,  Life  of  Wyclifie,  ii.  312,  13.] 

^  John  Scotns  Erigetta  maintains  that  every  creature  is  a 
theophany  of  God,  de  div.  nat.  iii.  19.     According  to  the  Theol. 
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naturalis  of  Raymund  of  Sabunds^  God  has  granted  to  men  Uvo 
different  books,  viz.  the  book  of  nature,  and  the  book  of  reve- 
lation ;  they  neither  can,  nor  must  contradict  each  other ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  iwt  accessible  to  ally  but  only  to  the  priests. 
All  knowledge  must  commence  with  the  former,  which  is  equally 
within  the  reacli  of  the  laity;  every  creature  is  a  character 
written  by  God  himself.  But  the  highest  knowledge  is  the  love 
of  God  as  the  only  thing  which  man  can  offer  to  the  Deity  of  his 
own.  Com  p.  Hose,  Kirchengeschichte,  §  287.  Tefiinemann, 
yiii.  p.  964,  ss. — In  a  similar  manner  St  Bernard  asserted,  that 
what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, and  what  he  understood  of  Divine  things,  he  had  acquired 
by  contemplation  and  prayer,  especially  in  forests  and  fields, 
and  that  he  had  had  no  other  teacher  than  beeches  and  oaks ; 
see  Neaiuler,  der  heilige  Bernhard,  p.  6.  Comp.  Bruder  Ber- 
thold's  Predigten,  edited  by  Kling,  p,  113.  where  the  same  notion 
of  two  books  (heaven  and  earth)  occurs.* 

<^  Thus  the  Spiritualcs  in  particular  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Evangelium  seternum  (prophecies  of  Joachim^  ab- 
bot of  Flore  in  Calabria,  who  died  a.  d.  1202.)  On  the  said  work 
comp.  Engelhardty  Kirchenhistorische  Abhandlungen^  Erl.  1832, 
No.  1.  Extracts  from  it  are  given  by  d!Argentree%  Coll.  judi- 
ciomm  de  novis  error.     Paris,  1728,  T.  i.  p.  163,  ss. 

'^^  Some  writers  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  most  daring  as- 
sertions ;  thus  David  ofDiaanto  maintained,  that  God  had  made 
communications  by  Ovid  no  less  than  by  Augustine,  Engelhardt, 
1.  c  p.  255.  The  Beguines  taught,  quod  homo  magis  tenetur 
sequi  instinctum  interiorem,  quam  veritatem  evangelii,  quod 
quotidie  prsedicatur ;  see  the  epistle  of  John^  bishop  of  Stra&- 
burg,  in  Musheiin^  1.  c.  p.  258.     Comp.  §  161. 

^  — 

*  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Scripture  is  much  more  firmly  establish- 
ed  than  tradition,  which  undergoes  more  or  less  frequent  changes,  and  is 
sometimes  substituted  by  something  else,  as  in  the  above  case,  by  nature  ;.  John 
Scotus  Erigena  introduced  reatson  in  the  room  of  tradition,  and  the  mystics 
did  the  same  with  regai'd  to  internal  revelation. 
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§  160. 
THE  CANON  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

In  accordance  with  what  had  been  decided  in  the  pre- 
ceding period  respecting  the  Canon  of  the  Bible,  the 
Latin  chnrch  generally  regarded  the  books  commonly 
called  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  part  of 
it.^*)  The  Paulicians  in  the  East  rejected  (like  the 
Gnostics)  the  Old  Test,  and  the  writings  of  Peter .^2) 
But  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Carlovingians  doubts  were 
entertained  even  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church 
itself  respecting  the  genuineness  of  various  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.('^) 

(^^  Comp.  the  Canon  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis  de  eccles.  off.  i. 
c.  12.  quoted  by  Munscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  106,  and  the 
decisions  of  synods  on  this  point.  See  also  Johti  Damasc,  iv. 
17,  [he  adopts  the  Canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  men- 
tions some  apocryphal  books  {n  nava^crot;,  raiiri^n  n  So^/a  ro\J  ZaXa- 

Au5»ro(,  TLal  n  ffopia  row 'lijerou),  respecting  which  he  remarks:  hd^trot 

fM9  xai  firaXa/,  a\X'  oux  d^/^/toDvrai,  oudi  sxitvro  iv  rfj  x/jSwr^.  j.  Con- 
cerning the  apocryphal  writings  some  western  theologians,  such 
as  Odo  of  Clugny^  Hugo  of  St  Vict(fr,  John  of  Salisbury^  Hugo 
of  St  CarOf  and  others,  appealed  to  Jerome,  but  the  Canon  of 
Augustine  was  more  generally  adopted.  See  Munscher,  1.  c.  p. 
107,  and  Liebner,  Hugo  von  St.  Victor,  p.  1 29. 

^*>  According  to  Petrus  Siculus,  quoted  by  Wettstein^  Nor. 
Test.  ii.  p.  681,  de  Wette,  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Test.  p.  281. 

(^  "  The  monks  of  the  nhonastery  of  St.  Gallen  ventured  to  point 
out  what  they  thought  unworthy  of  God  in  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Concerning  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Esther^ 
their  opinion  was:  in  eis  litter  a  non  pro  auctoritate,  tantum 
pro  memoria  tenetur.  They  judged  in  like  manner  of  the 
hook  of  Judithy  and  of  the  Maccabees^  Johannes  von  Mailer^ 
Geschichte  der  Schwr^izerischen  Eidgenosson,  Book.  i.  ch.  12,  p. 
287,  according  to  Notker^  de  intorpretat.  S.S.  ad  Salomonem  in 
Fez,  thes.  anecd.  T.  i. 
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§  161. 

INSPIRATION. 

Gonorally  speaking,  the  notions  hitherto  entertained 
rosp<»ctin<r  inspiration  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
church/*)  The  assertion  of  Agobard,  Archbishop  of 
Lyom,  that  the  sacred  penmen  had  not  always  adhered 
to  the  ruU^s  of  the  grammar,  called  forth  decided  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Fredegis,  abbot  of  Tours^  against  which 
Agobard  defentk^d  himself  with  good  common  sense.  (^) 
Kutlnjmius  Zignbenus  met  with  less  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  churcli,  though  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  his  opinion  respecting  the  discrepancies  respect- 
ing the  different  evangelists.(^)  The  scholastic  divines 
endeavoured  to  define  more  precisely  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion,^"*) while  the  mystics  more  or  less  confounded  the 
idea  of 'the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ  with  that  of  Divine 
inspiration  in  general. ^^)  On  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  theologians  of  the  present  period, 
whose  tendency  was  of  a  poetic  nature,  continued  to  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  Divine  inspiration  (which  they  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Canon  of  the  Bible),  and  were  far 
from  restricting  the  fulness  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  book, 
however  much  importance  might  be  attached  to  its 
Divine  origin.(^> 

(^)  Joh.  Dam.  de  fide  orth.  iv.   c.  l7.  (0pp.  i.  p.  282) :  A/A 

xai  Tot fling  iXdXri<ra¥  xai  diddffxdXAi,     Ha^a  ro/Kuy  y^^fi  ^t^vjuuofg  TorV 
Tu;  xat  ojpiXifd^of  x.  r.  X.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.) 

^*^  Agobard  ad  Fredcgisium  Abbatem,  (0pp.  Par.  p.  157,  as.) 
Abbot  Fredegis  would  have  extended  infallibility  even  to  trans- 
lators and  commentators.  Concerning  the  sacred  penmen 
themselves,  Fredegis  asserted :  Turpe  est  credere  Spir.  Sanctum, 
qui  omnium  gentium  linguas  mentibus  Apostolorum  infudit, 
rusticitcUem  potius  per  eos,  quam    nobilitatem    uniuscuj  usque 
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linguae  locutum  esse ;  hence  he  further  maintained :  Ut  non 
solum  sensam  pr»dicationid  et  modes  vel  argumenta  dictionum 
Spir.  S.  eis  inspiraTerit,  sed  etiam  ipsa  corporalia  verba  extrin- 
secuB  in  era  illorum  ipse  formaverit.  Agobard  replied  as  fol* 
lows:  Quod  si  ita  sentitis,    quanta  absurditas  sequetur,   quis 

dinumerare  poterit  ? Restat  ergo  ut  sicut  ministerio  ange- 

lico  Tox  articulata  formata  est  in  ore  asinae,  ita  dicatis  formari 
in  ore  Prophetarum,  et  tunc  talis  etiam  absurditas  sequetur,  ut 
si  tali  modo  verba  et  voces  verborum  acceperunt,  sensum  igno- 
rarent ;  sed  absit  talia  deliramenta  cogitate.  He  quoted  seve- 
ral instances  from  Scripture  relative  to  differences  of  style,  and 
to  confessions  on  the  part  of  writers  themselves,  e.  g,  Exod.  iv. 
and  1  Cor.  i. — Laus  divinae  sapientiae  (he  continued)  in  sacris 
mysteriis  et  in  doctrina  spiritus  invenitur,  non  in  inventionibus 

verborum Vos  sic  laudatis,  ut  laude  vestra  magis  minore- 

tur,  quam  augeatur  (divina  majestas),  quoniam  in  his,  quae  ex- 
trinsecus  sunt,  dicitis  nobilitatem  linguarum  ministrasse  Apos- 
tolis  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ut  confuse  et  indifferenter  cum  Apostolis 
omnes  interpretes  et  quoscunque  expositores  laudetis  et  defen- 
datis.  ^*  Near  as  Agobard  was  to  drawing  a  precise  distinction 
between  the  Divine  and  that  which  is  peculiarly  human  in  the 
idea  of  inspiration,*'  yet  he  was  far  from  ''fully  developing  it.** 
Neander,  Kirchengeschichte  iv.  p.  388.  (Thus  Agobard  sup- 
posed, p.  164,  that  the  sacred  penmen  could  have  written  better 
if  they  would  have  done  so,  but  that  they  accommodated  them- 
selves to  human  infirmities.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Fredegis  that  he  would  have  reason 
entirely  submit  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  thought  that 
reason  was  confirmed  and  protected  by  the  authority  of  the 
bible.     Comp.  Bitter  vii.  p.  189. 

<^  Comment,  in  Evang.  Matth.  c.  xii.  8,  (T.  i.  p.  465,  ed. 
MatthiaB.)  Comp.  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxviii.  p.  310.  That 
one  evangelist  sometimes  relates  what  is  omitted  by  another, 
etc.,  he  simply  attributes  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  did  not 
very  exactly  recollect  all  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  because 
it  was  not  till  a  considerable  space  of  time  had  elapsed  that  they 
composed  their  narratives. 

<4)  4(  However  much  the  scholastic  divines  have  done  in  the 
deveUtpement  of  all  the  other  ideas  which  determine  the  sphere  of 
revelaiion,  and  however  much  we  owe  to  tliem,  especially  as  re- 
garde  the  fact  that  they  defined  the  objective  idea  of  a  miracle, 
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iheir  drjriiitiouft  ccnctmmff  this  fwini  (the  doctrine  nf  inspiration) 
me  vei'if  scant tf.  This  point  was  assumed  as  an  ag^ii  T^cinj 
which  iii'i'di'd  nnfiirthfv  prinyf,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  Christian 
church  uvnu'd  in  thin  element,**  Rudelback,  dio  Lehre  von  der 
l:is|iirati<)n  licr  hoiligon  Selirift  (comp.  §  32,)  p.  48,  49.  We  find, 
liowcvrr.  more  precise  dofinitions  in  the  writings  of  the  prin- 
cipal HcholaKtic  divines,  Thoman  Aquinas  fiwA  Dvns  Scofyg,*  The 
former  tnMts  ot'  tho  Huhjoet  in  question  in  his  Summa  theolog. 
TarK  i.  qu.  1.  art.  J>,  10.  the  latter  in  his  Prol.  Sententt  qu. 
2.  (pioted  by  Miimirhtr  ed.  !)y  von  Colin,  1.  c.  p.  103 — 6. 

^  On  thi8  puint  too  the  opinions  were  different.  The  more 
considorate  mystics,  Huch  as  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  St 
Victor,  adhered  closely  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  ascribed 
inspiration  to  them  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Conip.  Liebner^  Hugo 
von  St  Victor,  p.  128,  ss.  (little  is  there  said  respecting  the  idea  of 
inspiration  itself,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  every- 
where pre8U])posed.)  Hugo  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
the  sacred  penmen  had  drawn  from  their  own  resources,  e.  g, 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  see  Liebner  p.  160 ;  but  in  other 
places  he  distinguished  between  the  Divine  and  that  which  is 
]>eculiar]y  human.  Thus  he  observed  concerning  Obadiah,  that 
he  combined  profound  ideas  with  a  plain  style,  and  was  sparing 
in  words,  but  rich  in  thoughts,  ibid.  p.  163. — Savonarola,  whose 
opinions  were  allied  to  these  of  the  mystics,  also  believed  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  strictly  speaking  inspired  by  God ; 
but  he  proceeded  on  the  principle  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Chrysostom  had  done  before  him,  comp.  §  32,  note  8,  and 
§  119,  note  4),  that  the  gospels  were  originally  written  not  so 
much  on  tables  of  stone,  or  sheets  of  paper,  as  into  hearts  of 
flesh  by  means  of  the  finger  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
admitted  at  the  same  time  that  limitation  according  to  which 
God  did  not.  use  the  sacred  writera  as  instruments  which  have 
no  will  of  their  own,  but  suffered  women  to  talk  as  women,  and 
shepherds  as  shepherds,  etc.  see  Rudelbach,  Savonarola,  p.  335, 
36.  Savonarola  however  did  not  limit  inspiration  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  ascribed  pro- 


*  Similar  definitions  vfere  set  forth  concerning  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Test. 
by  the  ruhbins  of  the  middle  ages,  Moses  Maimonides  and  others,  see  RudeU 
hack  1.  c.  p.  50,  ss.  And  how  much  attention  some  of  the  schoolmen  mast 
have  given  to  the  subject  in  question,  maj  be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that 
Anxchn  ^|ient  irhnle  nights  in  meditating  on  it,  see  Mohlfr^  1.  c.  p.  52. 
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*tic  gifts  to  hinufel/y  though  without  making  any  boast  of 
ttu.  Concerning  this  prophocic  gift,  as  well  as  that  claimoi 
Joachim  and  Brigittay  see  Rudelbach  1.  c.  p.  297,  ss. ;  tho 
W8  of  Savonarola  himself  on  this  subject  are  given  ibid.  p. 
3.  (they  are  taken  from  the  Compendium  revelationum) — The 
latic  mystics,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
ripture,  that  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  above 
3  law,  see  Mosheim^  de  Beguinis  p.  216,  or  openly  taught  : 
ilta  in  Evangeliis  esse  poetica,  quae  non  sunt  vera,  sicut  est 
ud  ;  Venite,  benedicti  etc.  Item,  quod  magis  homines  debent 
3dere  humanis  conceptibus,  qui  procedunt  ex  corde,  quam 
ctrinae  evangelicse.  Item,  aliquos  ex  eis  posse  meliores  libros 
parare  omnibus  libris  catholicse  fidei  etc.  quoted  by  Mosheim 
c.  p.  258— Com  p.  §  159. 

^•>  Thomas  /Iquinas  s&ys,  P.  L  Qu.  xii.  art  13,  (the  passage  re- 
r8  properly  speaking  to  the  visions  recorded  in  Scripture,  but 
mitM  of  a  more  general  application)  :  Lumen  naturale  intellec- 
s  confortatur  per  iufusionem  luminis  gratuiti  et  interdum 
iam  phantasmata  in  imaginatione  hominis  formantur  divinitus, 
igis  experimentia  resdivinas,  quam  ea,  quaQ  naturaliter  asensi- 
libus  accipimus.  ^*  Such  an  extraordinanj  and  direct  in- 
iration  was  formerly  ascribed  to  Thomas,  Scotus,  and  other 
eoloffians,  when  the  accounts  of  frequent  appearances  and 
sitft  on  the  part  of  Gody  as  well  as  other  blessed  and 
ly    beings  were  generally    believed.''      Semler^   introduction 

Baurogerten  ii.  p.  63. — It  was  the  opinion  of  the  mystics  that 
gher  divine  inspiration  was  still  vouchsafed  to  the  pious. 
erson^  Consid  X. :  Intelligentia  simplex  est  visanimae  cognitiva, 
^iciens  immediate  a  Deo  naturalem  quandam  lucem,  in  qua 

per  quam  principia  prima  cognoscuntur  esse  vera  ef  certissi- 
a  terminis  apprehensis  (quoted  by  Liebner,  Hugo  von  St  Vic- 
r,  p.  340,  where  further  details  are  given  respecting  the  mys- 
»I  doctrine  of  revelation  as  held  by  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St 
ictor.)     The  reader  may  compare  with  this  opinion  the  views 

Tauter  (Predigten  i.  p.  124),  who  made  a  distinction  between 
tive  and  passive  reason.  The  latter  must  act  upon  the  former ; 
It  it  receives  its  own  revelations  from  God.  In  accordance 
tfa  earlier  notions  inspiration  was  extended  even  to  worldly 
bjects,  e.  g.  to  poetry.  Thus  it  is  said  in  tho  biography  of  St 
iiabeth  concerning  the  singers  on  the  Wartburg:  **  they  contend- 
[  againeit  each  other  with  songs,  and  enriched  theic  6ow^%^\lV\. 
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protty  myHt(»ri*»H  which  thoy  had  borrowed  from  Holy  writ,  with- 
out hoinp:  very  learooil  men :  for  God  had  revealed  it  to  them  f* 
see  Kitl^erMein,  iilier  da«  Godicht  Tom  Wartbargkrioge.  Naum- 
biirg  182'S.  4.  Append,  p.  65.  Comp.  also  Konrad  von  Wiire- 
burg*8  Trojanerkriog  in  WackernageU  liosebach  i.  col.  706. 

§162. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE.— EXTENT  OP    THE    PERUSAL 

OF  THE  BIBLE. 

[Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeutic^»  p.  163 — 192.] 

A  sound  interpretation  wliich  rests  on  a  grammatico- 
liistorical  basis^  was  scarcely  known  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  philological  studies,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  this  period,  that  a  new  light  began  to  dawn. 
Scripture  was  interpreted  either  in  close  and  slavish  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  the  church  and  tradition, 
or  in  an  arbitrary  and  allegorical  manner  ;  the  former  was 
the  system  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  subtile  scholas- 
ticism, the  latter  that  of  speculative  mystics/*)  John 
Scotus  Erigena  taught  an  infinite  sense  of  Scripture,  (*' 
others  adopted  Origen's  notions  of  a  threefold,  or  Au- 
gustine's idea  of  a  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  wliile  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  sevenfold  or  eightfold 
sensc/^^  Principles  of  interpretation,  however,  were  not 
altogether  overlooked ;  some  of  them  were  practically 
useful/*)  The  rulers  of  the  church  endeavoured  (from 
fear  of  heresy)  to  restrict  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  on  the 
part  of  the  people,^*)  while  private  individuals  were  anx- 
ious to  recommend  it.^^)  Sound  scriptural  views  and 
biblical  interpretation  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
Wessely  "  the  characteristic  feature  of  whose  theology  is  a 
biblical  tefidency.''^'^^ 

^^  See  Liebner  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  p.  132,  133 :  "  They  Ithe 
commentators  of  the  present  period'^  would  either  rest  satisfiei 
with  collecting  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  aeeording  to  the 
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j^pular  tiotion  of  a  threefold  sense  of  Scripture  ;  or  they  would 
pursue  an  independent  course  ofexegesis^  so  as  to  dispense  with 
all  investigations  of  a  philosophical  and  antiquarian  character ^ 
further  to  develope  the  said  notion  of  a  threefold  sense,  and  to  in- 
dulge freely  in  those  speculations  to  which  a  right  or  wrong  ap- 
prehension of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  would 
accidentally  give  rise.  The  former  method  was  almost  exclv^ 
sively  adapted  till  the  eleventh  century.  But  it  being  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory^  when  from  the  middle  of  that  century  a  new 
spiritual  life  began  to  manifest  itself  and  both  mysticism  and 
schclasticism  were  flourishing,  the  other  method  was  resorted  to. 

This  new  kind  of  mystico-dialectic  exegesis seems  to  have 

been  principally  developed^  though  not  first  introduced^  and 
brought  into  general  uste  by  Rupert  of  Day tz,  {he  died  a.  d.  1135.) 
A  uride  and  fertile  field  was  thus  opened  for  mystical  and  sub- 
tile investigations.  Both  the  mystics  and  scholastics^  though 
each  in  his  own  way,  brought  now  all  their  contemplations  and 
speculations  into  Scripture^  and  carried  this  often  so  far  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  simple  meaning  of  holy  writ.** 

<«'  De  div.  nat.  iii.  24,  p.  132,  [134]  :  Infinitus  conditor 
Sacras  ScriptursB  in  mentibus  prophetarum,  Spiritns  Sanctas, 
infinitos  in  ea  constituit  intellectua,  ideoque  nullius  expositoris 
aensus  aensum  alterius  aufert,  dammodo  sanse  fidei  catholicseque 
profesBioni  conyeniat,  quod  quisque  dicat,  sive  aliunde  accipiens, 
rive  a  06  ipso  illuminatus,  tamen  a  Deo  inveniens.  Comp.  iiL 
26.  iv.  5,  p.  164.  He  compares  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  a  pea- 
cock's feather,  the  smallest  particle  of  which  glitters  in  various 
colours.  Comp.  Bitter,  vii.  p.  213.  How  very  anxious  he  was 
to  penetrate  the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fcfllowing  passage,  v.  37,  p.  307  :  O  Domine  Jesu, 
nallum  aliud  pnemium,  nullum  aliam  beatitudinem,  nullum  aliud 
^ndium  a  te  postulo,  nisi  ut  purum  absque  uUo  errore  fallacis 
theorise  verba  tua,  qu£B  per  tuum  Sanctum  Spiritum  inspirita 
Boni,  intelligam. 

^  Thus  Faschasius  Badbert  taught  a  threefold  sense  of 
Scripture,  viz.  1 .  The  literal  (historical)  sense  ;  2.  The  spiritual 
md  mystical  (that  which  refers  to  the  church) ;  and,  3.  The 
noral  (relative  to  the  soul  of  every  individual  Christian.)  Ba- 
Htmus  MauNTus  spoke  of  a  fourfold  sense:  1.  History;  2.  AUe* 
^oiy;  3.  Tropology;  4.  Anagogy.  [Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  166,  66.] 
lugo  €f  Si»  Victor  (see  Liebner^  1.  c.  p.  133,  «»,^  «^tvd  Sa^jonarola 
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(h€'o  HiuletfHirh^  p.  342,)  did  the  same.     [DavhlsonA'  c.  p.  Vi^\ 
liiftorv  relatoH  what  is  done;  allegory  teacheB  what  ia  to  be 
understood  ;  anagogy  what  is  to  be  sought ;  tropology  what  is 
to  he  done.]     Antjefom,  a  uionk  at  Luxeuil,  held  the  notion  of 
a  Hcvenfold  sense  :  1.  The  historical;  2.  The  allegorical ;  3.  The 
ihtcTniediate  nenne  which  lies  between  the  two  preceding  ones; 
4.  The  tropica]  (that  referring  to  the  Trinity);  6.  The  parabolical ; 
(>.  That  ►enh(^  which  has  regard  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ; 
and.  7.  The  moral:  see  Pes,  thesaurus,  Tom.  i.  and  Sdimid, 
MvsticisniUK  des  Mittelalters,  p.  7(i.     Concerning  the  eightfold 
h(*nso.  BOO  Marrier  on  Odonis  CluniacenKis  moralia  in  lobum 
(Hibl.  Max.  Tatr.  T.  xvii.  p.315) :  1.  Sensus  literalis  Tel historicus ; 
2.  AUogoricus  vol  parabolicus;  3.  Tropologicus  vel  etymologi- 
cus  ;  4.  Anagogicus  vel  analogicus ;  5.  Typicus  vel  exemplaris; 
(i.  Anaphoricus  vol  proportionalis ;  7.  Mysticos  vel  apocalypti- 
cus ;  8.  hoarcadoniicus  vel  primordialis  (t.  e.  quo  ipsa  principia 
rornin  coniparantur  cum  boatitudine  aeterna  et  tota  dispensa- 
ti(uio  salutis,  veluti  loquondo  de  regno  Dei,  quod  omnia  sint  ad 
Doum  ipsum,  undo  manarunt,  reditura.)    The  threefold  sense  of 
Scripture  was  itself  mystically  interpreted,  e.  g.  by  St.  Bernard 
(Sermo  92,  de  diversis.)     The  bridegroom  conducts  the  bride, 
1.  Into  the  garden :  the  historical  sense;  2.  Into  the  different 
collars  for  spices,  fruit,  and  wine :  the  moral  sense ;  3.  Into  the 
cubiculum :  the  mystical  sense.     And  IlUdebert  of  Mans  com- 
pared the  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture  to  the  four  legs  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord  (Sermo  ii.  in  fest.  assumtionis  MarisB.)     See 
Lent::,  Geschichte  der  Ilomiletik,  i.  p.  275. 

<^>  Thus  Hugo  of  St,    Victor  cautioned  against  indulging  in 
allegorical  interpretation,   and  asserted  the  equally  great  im- 
portance of  literal  interpretation,  pr^Bnott.  c.  5,  quoted  by  Lidh 
ner,  p.  142.     [Cum  igitur  mystica  intelligentia  uonnisi  ex  his, 
qua3  prime  loco  litora  propouit,  colligatur :  miror  qua  fronte  qui- 
dam  allogoriarum  se  doctores  jactitent,  qui  ipsam  adhuc  primam 
literse  significationem  ignorant.     Nos,  inquiunt,  scripturam  legi- 
nuis,   sed  non  legimus  literam.     Nou  curamus  de  litera,  sed 
allogoriam   docemus.      Quomodo   ergo  scripturam  legitis,    et 
literam  non  legitis  ?   Si  enim  litera  tollitur^  scriptura  quid  est?* 
— *'  Noli  itaque  de  intelligentia  scripturarum  gloriari,  quamdin 
literam  ignoras." — *'  Noli  igitur  in  verbo  dei  despicere  humili- 
tatom,  quia  per  humilitatem  illuminaris  ad  divinitatem.     Quasi 
lutnm  tibi  videtur  totum  hoc ;  et  ideo  fortasse  pedibns  conculcas. 
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Sed  audi:  luto  isto  coeci  oculi  ad  videndum  illuminantur.'*]    But 
his  own  expositions  are  sometimes  fanciful  and  trifling,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  example  given  by  Liebiier,  p  163.     [0pp.  T.  i.  fol. 
151,  col.  4,  ad  Obadiah,  vers.  18 :  In  the  house  of  Jacob  the  fire 
of  human  repentance  burns,  in  the  house  of  Joseph  the  flame 
of  wisdom  shines,  in  the  house  of  Esau  all  is  full  of  the  stubble 
of  malice.     But  conscience  (by  which  he   means  Jacob)  con- 
sumes the  stubble  of  vice,  destroys  the  hay  of  crime,  burns  to 
ashes  the  wood  of  sin,  and  now  the  wholesome  fire  of  rej)entance 
is  burning  which  expels  the  malice  of  Esau,  and  destroys  the 
pernicious  cares  of  the  world.     After  this  the  flame  of  heavenly 
love  is  kindled  in  the  soul,  the  sun  of  righteousness  shines  into 
it,  it  turns  to  its  bridegroom  in  the  uninterrupted  desire  of  love, 
and  fixes  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  purest  heart  upon  his  beauty  ; 
it  (the  soul)  is  animated  (lit.  kindled)  by  the  increase  of  virtues, 
the  conflict  of  heavenly  affections,  the  longing  after  heavenly 
embraces,  the  hope  of  cominc^  into  contact  with  the  Divine,  the 
sweet  smell  of  kisses,  and  the  thirst  caused  by  transcendent  de- 
sires, and  the  flame  of  Divine  wisdom  (Joseph)  shines  in  it.  But 
this  state  produces  the  fruits  of  innocence,  the  jewels  of  grace, 
and  the  flowers  of  glorious  works  by  which   the    inordinate 
will,  viz.  Esau,  is  consumed,  and  the  temptations  of  vanity  are 
resisted.]     Thomas  Aquinas  laid  down  the  following  principle 
(Summa,  P.  i.  Qu.  102,  art.  1.):  In  omnibus,  quie  S.   Scrip- 
tura  tradit,  pro  fundamento  tenenda  Veritas  historica  et  desuper 
spirituales  expositioaes  fabricaudae. — According  to  Savonarola 
the  first  condition  of  a  productive  system  of  interpretation  is  to 
be  filled  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  sacred  books  are  writ, 
ten,  t.  e.  the  spirit  of  faith,  etc.     See  Rudelbach,  p.  339,  ss. 

^*>  See  the  prohibitions  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (a.  d.  1199), 
of  the  Concil.  Tolosanum  (a.  d.  1229),  Canon  the  14th  :  Prohi- 
bemus  etiam  ne  libros  Vcteris  Test,  aut  Novi  laici  permittantur 
habere :  nisi  forte  Psalterium,  vel  Breviarium  pro  divinis  ofB- 
ciis,  aut  boras  B.  Marite  aliquis  ex  devotione  habere  velit.  Sed 
ne  prsemissos  libros  habeant  in  vulgari  translates,  auctissimo 
inhibemus.  Cone.  Tarragonense  (a.  d.  1234),  Can.  2:  Item 
statuimus  ne  aliquis  libros  Veteris  vel  Novi  Test,  in  Romania 
habcat.  Et  si  aliquis  habeat,  infra  octo  dies  post  publicationem 
hujusroodi  constitutionis  a  tempore  sen  tent  ise  tradat  eos  loci 
Episcopo  comburendos :  quod  nisi  fecerit,  sive  clericus  fuerit» 
sive  laicus,  tanquam  suspectus  de  hsBresi,  quousque  se  ^uv^v9^x\X^ 
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habcatur.  See  also  the  works  of  Ussher,  Wharton,  Hegelmaier, 
and  OnymuB,  which  are  mentioned  by  Munscher  yon  Collo,  ii. 
109. 

^^  Thus  John  Damaacenus  iv.  IT*  recommended  the  perusal 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  though  in  a  rather  fanciful  manner. 

He  called  them  rh*  xaXX/^ov  To^ddunf,  rit  luwdii,  rhv  ^Xuxurarov,  rU 
ig^fltiorarov,   rhv  7a»ro/o/(   rut  9W^Sf9  ^i6p6^m  ipim  JuXadriiAaei  ^n^/ij^ouira 

ifiut  rd  wra  x.  r.  X.  An9elm  also  strongly  recommended  the 
perusal  of  the  Bible  in  his  Tractatns  asceticus,  quoted  by  Mohler, 
1.  c.  p.  G2.  BofMventura  (Principium  in  libros  sacros)  did  the 
same.  Comp.  Letitz^  Geschichte  der  Homiletik  i.  p.  290. 
Concerning  the  Biblia  Pauperum  of  Bonaventura,  see  ibid.  1.  c 
Respecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
upon  the  Waldenses,  see  the  account  given  by  Rainerius  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Lugd.  T.  zxr.,  quoted  by 
Neander,  kleine  Gelcgenheitsschriften,  p.  162 ;  concerning  the 
efforts  of  the  friars  of  common  life  for  the  spread  of  biblical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  see  L'eander,  Lap.  182  note. — 
Gerhard  Zerbolt,  a  priest,  who  was  a  member  of  the  association 
of  pious  Christians  at  Deventer,  composed  a  treatise  :  de  utili- 
tate  Icctionis  sacrarum  littcrarum  in  lingua  vulgari :  see  Jacobi 
Revii  Daventria  illustrata,  p.  41.  Extracts  from  it  are  given  by 
Neander,  1.  c. 

^'  Ullmann,  Johann  Wessel,  p.  190,  ss. 


SECOND  SECTION. 


THEOLOGY 

(INCLUSIVE  OF  COSMOLOGT,  ANGBLOLOGT,  DEMONOLOGY,  Etc.) 

§    163. 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  have  their  proper 
origin  in  the  scholastic  philosophy.  That  which  former- 
ly was  but  the  semblance  of  an  argument^  now  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  demonstration.  Thus  the 
cosmological  proof  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  was  fuUy  de- 
veloped by  John  DamcLscenusP^^  the  ontological  proof  oi 
Augustine  and  Boethius  was  established  with  philosophi- 
cal precision  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury  .^'^)  Gaunilo,  a 
monk,  resting  on  a  kind  of  empirical  and  popular  phi- 
losophy, raised  objections  of  a  somewhat  futile  nature  to 
the  proof  of  Anselm,  which  were  ingeniously  refuted  by 
the  latter .(^>  The  fate  which  the  said  proof  met  with, 
was  various.^*)  While  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God  in  a  different  way,  viz. 
from  contingency,^*)  the  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  general,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  in  particular, 
returned  to  the  argument  of  Anselm,  though  they 
modified  it  in  various  ways.^^^  Raimund  of  Sabunde 
propounded  what  is  called  the  moral  proof,  according  to 
which  the  existence  of  an  eternal  author  of  reward  and 
punishment  is  inferred  from  the  moral  freedom  and 
accountability  of  rational  creatures.^^)      And,  lastly,  we 
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uiay  mention  the  historicul  proof  of  Savonarola,^^^  and 
otliers,  who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  consensus  gentium. — There  were,  however, 
those  who  showed  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  said 
arginneiits,  or  at  least  abstained  from  the  use  of  all  proofe 
of  such  a  nature,  and  simply  appealed  to  the  direct 
manifestations  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  John  Duns 
Scotusi^^  and  William  OckawS^^^  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer, John  Wessely'^^^)  and  most  of  all  the  mystics,  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  of  theologian8.(**> 

<^*  Do  fide  orthod.  i.  3.  John  Damaacenns  proceeds  frora  the 

1>rinciplo  :  *H  y^uffi;  roD  thai  ^f6i>  ^uffixui^  iffih  tyxariava^au — but  this 

coii8ciout<nes8  of  God  was  impaired  by  sin.  God  restored  it  by 
bis  revelation  which  was  accompanied  by  miracles.  The  feeble 
endeavours  of  establishing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  now 
come  in  the  room  of  miracles,  lie  enumerates  the  following 
proofs:  The  proof  ex  rerum  mutabilitate  (the  cosmological) ; 
2.  The  proof  ex  earum  conservatione,  et  gubematione,  and  3.  Ex 
rerum  ordinato  situ  (the  last  two  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  designation  physico-theological   proof.)     As  for  the  first, 

liO  argues  as  follows  :  ria^ra  rd  ovra  fi  XTitrd  igriv^  J  flUr/<froc*  i/  fUf 
o'3v  XTiffrd,  vdvTOJi  xal  r^iwrd*  f  yd^  rh  tJfou  d^h  r^ovn^g  f^^aro,  ravra  rf 
TPOTJi  vroxttfftTai  TdfTug^  fi  ^Ss/^o/uvoe,  rj  xard  T^cai^%<fiv  aXXoio6/u»a*  f#  3< 
axriffray  xard  rhv  TTJg  dxoXou^iai  Xo/ov,  vdvruQ  *oU  dr^vra'  fiSv  yd^  rh 
that  havriof,  ro'jruv  xai  6  roD  fi'w;  thai  Koyog  c»air/o(,  iiywv  a/  tdiinirfi ;  Tig 
oZv  ou  ffv¥^r}ffsrai^  cravra  roc  oira,  otra  VTh  njv  fijj,tri^a9  a70Si}0ir,  d}JXd  firit  xai 

dyy'fXovg  r^tTf&^at  xal  aXXo/oDff^a/  xo/  ToXur^OT»(  xtnTt^aii 

T^svrd  ro/vuv  owa,  crai^rci;;  xai  xricrd'  xrtard  di  o>ra,  TaiTM^  ut^  rnog  idij^tuM;^ 
yri^fitrav,  dtT  dt  rbv  hr^fLnty^hv  axrisrov  that.  £/  yd^  xaxiT^^  fxr/tfSi},  mirrw; 
U70  r/vo(  ixri^r^y  tui  at  t/^u/Atv  t/f  ri  axriffrov.  "Axrttfrog  ouv  cSi*  6  dij^ouo/o^ 
TrdvroJi  xai  ar^fcrr6;  ion,     ToDro  df   ri  av  aXXo  f/i],  ^  ^t6; ;  Comp.  the 

method  adopted  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  §  123,  note  3.  Con- 
cerning the  physico-theological  proof  he  followed  the  earlier 
theologians,  especially  Athanasius,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum. 

^>  Wo  can  give  here  only  the  knots  of  the  argument,  the 
til  read  of  reasoning  must  be  seen  from  the  connection.  Monol. 
i. :  Cum  tarn  innumerabilia  bona  sint,  quorum  tarn  multam 
diversitatem  et  sen^ibus  corporeis  experimur  et  ratione  mentis 
discernimus,  estne  crcJeiidum  esse   unum  aliquid,   per  quod 
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ununi  sunt  bona,  qusecunque  bona  sunt,  aut  sunt  bona  alia  per 

aliud  ? .111.  Denique  uon  solum  omnia  bona  per  idem  ali- 

quid  8unt  bona  et  i>mnia  magna  per  idem  aliquid  8unt  umgna, 

ned  quicquid  esc  per  unum  aliquid  videtur  esse Quuniam 

ergo  cuncta  qusB  8unt,  sunt  per  ipsum  unum  :  procul  dubio  et 
ipsum  unum  est  per  se  ipsum.  QuaBCunque  igitur  alia  sunt, 
sunt  per  aliud,  et  ipsum  solum  per  se  ipsum.  At  quicquid  est 
per  aliud,  minus  est  quam  illud  per  quod  cuncta  sunt  alia  et 
quod  solum  est  per  se :  quare  illud  quod  est  per  se,  maxinio 
omnium  est.  Est  igitur  unum  aliquid,  quod  solum  maxime 
et  8umme  omnium  est ;  quod  autem  maxime  omnium  Obt  et  per 
quod  est  quicquid  est  bonum  vel  magnum,  et  omnino  quicquid 
CHt  aliquid  est,  id  necesse  est  esse  summe  bonum  et  sum  me 
magnum  et  Kummum  omnium  qu^  sunt.  Quare  est  aliquid, 
quod  Bive  essentia,  sive  substantia,  sive  natura  dicatur,  optimum 
et  maximum  est  et  sunimum  omnium  quae  sunt.  Comp.  §  123, 
note  4.  The  mode  of  argument  which  is  found,  Proscl.  c.  ii.  is 
more  original  (he  there  proceeds  from  the  reality  of  an  idea.) 
The  /ool  may  say  in  his  heart :  there  is  no  God  (Ps.  xiv.  1), 
but  he  thereby  shews  himself  a  fool,  because  he  asserts  some- 
thing which  is  contradictory  in  itself.  He  has  the  idea  of  God 
in  him,  but  denies  its  reality.  But  if  God  exists  in  idea,  he 
must  also  exist  in  reality.  Otherwise  the  real  God,  whose  ex- 
istence we  may  comprehend,  would  be  superior  to  the  one  who 
exists  only  in  imagination,  and  consequently  would  be  superior 
to  the  highest  imaginable  object,  which  is  absurd;  hence  it 
follows,  that  that,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  to 
exist,  really  exists  (thus  idea  and  reahty  coincide.)  Convincitur 
ergo  insipiens,  ense  vel  in  intellectu  aliquid,  quo  nihil  majus 
cogitari  potest;  quia  hoc  cum  audit,  intelligit,  et  quicquid 
intelligiiur  in  intellectu  est.  £t  certe  id,  quo  majus  cogitari 
nequit^  turn  potest  esse  in  intellectu  solo.  Si  enim  vel  in  solo 
intellectu  est,  potest  cogitari  esse  et  in  re,  quod  majus  est.  Si 
ergo  id,  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest,  est  in  solo  intellectu : 
id  ipsum^  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest,  est  quo  majus  cogitari 
potest :  sed  certe  hoc  esse  non  potest,  Existit  ergo  procul 
dubio  aliquid y  quo  majus  cogitari  non  valet  et  in  intellectu  et  in 
re.  If  therefore  the  fool  says ;  there  is  no  God,  he  says  it  in- 
deed, and  may  perhaps  even  think  it.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  thought  and  thought.  To  imagine  a  thing  which  is 
like  a  word  without  meaning,  e.  g,  that  fixe  is  water  (a  met^ 
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BoumU  an  absurdity!),  is  very  diiForent  from  concoWing  a 
thought  which  corresponds  to  tho  word  by  which  it  is  expressed. 
It  in  only  according  to  the  former  mode  of  thinking  (which 
destroys  the  thought  itself),  that  the  fool  can  say  :  there  is  no 
God,  but  not  according  to  the  latter. 

'''  Gaunilp  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Marmontier. 
He  wrote  :  Liber  gfo  insipiente  adv.  Anselmi  in  Ptodogio  ra- 
tiocinationem  (in  Anselmi  0pp.  p.  32.  Oerb.  p.  63.)*  The  idea 
of  a  thing  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  reality ;  there  are  many 
false  ideas.     Yea,  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  we  can  at  all 

form  un  idea  of  God,  since  he  is  above  all  idea If  one,  in 

speaking  of  an  island  which  he  asserted  to  be  more  perfect  and 
lovely  than  all  known  islands,  would  infer  its  existence  firom 
this,  that  it  could  not  be  more  perfect,  if  it  did  not  exist,  we 
should  hardly  know  whether  to  think  him  the  greatest  fool  who 
conducted  such  an  argument,  or  hiih  who  gave  his  assent  to  it 
The  opposite  method  is  to  be  adopted ;  we  must  first  prove  the 
existence  of  the  island,  and  may  then  show  that  its  exceUence 
surpasses  that  of  all  others,  etc.  (comp.  MuMcher  von  CoUn  ii. 
p.  33,  34.  *'  It  is  easy  to  perctive  that  Gaumlo  argutd 
against  Ansel  in  Jroni  tlie  empirical  point  of  vitWy  and  ctfikF' 
sequently  took  quite  a  different  ground"  Mohler,  1.  c.  p. 
152.  Anselni  defended  himself  against  Oaunilo  in  his  trea- 
tise :  Liber  apologeticus  contra  Gaunilonem  respondentem  pro 
insipiente  (it  is  also  called  contra  Insipientem,  0pp.  p.  34.  Ger- 
beron,  p.  37.)  lie  returns  to  the  above  distinction  between 
thought  and  thought,  and  rejects  the  illustration  taken  from  the 
island  us  altogether  inappropriate.  He  observes,  that  if  Gaunilo 
could  really  imagine  an  island  more  perfect  than  could  ever  be 
conceived,  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  it.  ^^  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Anselm  tlie  idea  of  the  most  perfuct  being  was  a  ne- 
cessary idea,  between  which,  and  the  arbitrary  and  imaginary 
notion  of  a  most  excellent  island  no  parallel  could  be  drawn.*' 
Mohler,  p.  153.  (Comp.  Hegtl^  Encyclopsedie  der  philosophise 
chcn  Wissenschaften,  2d  edit.  1827.  p.  61,  ss.  p.  181. :  ^*  Anseltn 
was  right  in  declaring  only  that  to  be  perfect  which  exists  not 
only  subjectively,  but  also  objectively.      In  vain  we  affect  to 


*  Anselm  wutt  prol)nhly  iinaC(|uaiiiU'd  uith  the  author  of  the  treatise  in 
question.  It  is  quoted  as  \\w  work  incerii  amlofis  in  thu  earlier  idiiiumof 
Anslem's  works.     Conqj.  GirUron,  T.  i.  p.  ii. 
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despise  this  proof,  commonly  called  the  ontological,  and  this 

definition  of  the  perfect  set  forth  by  Anselm ;  it  is  inherent  in 

the  mind  of  every  unpr&jvdiced  man,  and  re-appears  in  every 

system  of  philosophy,  though  against  the  knowledge  and  even 

the  will  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  in  ths  principle  of  direct 

faith*'     On  the  question,  whether  the  proof  of  Ao^elm  can  be 

properly  called  a  proof,  see  Mohler^  1.  c.  p.  154.     Respecting 

the    entire  controversy  comp.  Zeigler,  W.  C.  L.j  Beitrag  zur 

Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Gott.     Gott.  1792,  8. 

<*'  The  theory  of  Anselm  *' has  gained  a  considerable  histo- 
rical reputation.  It  was  not  only  applied  in  different  ways, 
and  further  developed  by  eminent  writers,  but,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  has  been  either  opposed  or  defended^  according  to 
the  respective  character  of  every  philosophical  school.*'  Mohler, 
p.  150. 

(5)  i<  jji^gQ  did  fiQi  perceive  the  depth  of  Anselm* s  idea,  since  he 
was  deceived  by  the  superficial,  dialectic  reasoning  of  Gaun 
nilo*^    Liebner,  Hugo  Von  St  Victor  p.  369.     The  argument 
from  contingency  which  Peter  of  Poitiers  afterwards  adopted, 
is  given  in  Hugo's  treatise :  de  sacramentis  c.  7 — 9,  de  tribus 
dieb.  c.  17,  quoted  by  Liebner,  p.  369,  370.     It  is  as  follows : 
Reason  which,  as  the  creature  and  image  of  God,  is  able  to 
know  him,  is  distinguished  from  the  body  in  which  it  dwells, 
and  from  all  that  is  sensuous,  as  that  which  is  invisible  and  spi- 
ritual.    But  it  is  aware  that  it  has  not  always  been  either  active 
or  conscious  of  itself,  and  that  therefore  there  was  a  time  when 
it  did  not  exist :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  faculty  of 
perception  without  beginning  and  consciousness.     It  must  there- 
fore have  had  a  commencement.     Possessing  a  spiritual  nature, 
it  cannot  possibly  derive  its  origin  from  the  sensuous,  but  must 
necessarily  have  been  created  out  of  nothing ;  hence  it  foUows 
that  it  owes  its  existence  to  an  external  author.     But  the  author 
himself  cannot  have  been  created,  for  all  that  is  created  cannot 
give  existence  to  another  being.     We  must  therefore  assume 
the  existence  of  an  independent  and  eternal  being  as  the  first 
cause.     (This  proof  occupies,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  cosmological  and  the  ontological.     The  cosmo- 
logical  proof  has  the  world  for  its  foundation,  the  ontological 
the  idea,  and  the  argument  of  Hugo  rests  on  the  basis  of  the 
spirit.)     Hugo  made  also  use  of  the  cosmological  and  physico- 
theological  proofs,  the  latter  of  which  was  at  that  time  the  m<^%t. 
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popular.     Nor  did  Peter  Lombard  use  the  proof  of  Annelm ; 
SrnrcMitt.  i.  dist.  3.  comp.  Muiischer  ed.  by  Ton  Colin,  ii.  p.  34. 

**^   Summae,  P.  i.  Qu.  2.  art.  i.  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p. 

3").  Srhnwkh,  xxix.  p.  77.     His  argument  amounts  to  this,  that 

the  proposition  :  *^  (hnl  exists,^'  may  be  regarded  as  established, 

ir  considered  in  itself  (quantum  in  se  est),  since  predicate  and 

subject  do  not  diiTcr ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to  ourseWes. 

Thomas  connected   the  various  modes  of  argumentation  with 

cacli  other  on  the  principle  which  had  previously  been  adopted 

by  Richard  of  St   Victor,  de  Trin.  i.  c.  6,  ss.  (comp.  Engd- 

hitrdt,  liichard  von  St.  Victor,  p.  99,  ss.  [^Munacher^  1.  c.  p.  35.]) 

He  enumerated  five  different  kinds  of  proof:    1.  that  derived 

from  the  first  moving  principle  (primum  movens),  which  is  not 

itself  moved  by  any  other  principle ;  2.  that  derived  from  the 

first  great  cause  (causa  efficiens);  3.  that  derived  from  what  i^ 

neoess  iry  by  itsolt'  (per  so  necessarium)  (these  first  three  kinds 

form  together  the  cosmological  proof  in  its  dialectic  form) ;  4. 

that  derived  from  the  gradation  of  things  (or  the  argument  from 

the  imperfect  to  the  absolute  perfect;    Augustine  and  Ansehn 

had  propounded  the  ^ame  proof) ;    5.  that  derived  from  the 

adaptation   of  thin^cs   (the  physico- theological,  or  teleological 

proof.)     \_Mun^chvi\  1.  c.  p.  36.] 

^>  Abelard  had  previously  directed  attention  to  this  proof 
(Tiieol.  christ.  Lib.  v.  Marte'ne,  p.  1439),  but  not  so  much  to  a 
strictly  cogent />ro(7/*(magi8hone8tis,  quam  necessariis  rationibus 
nitimur),  as  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  Qnam  honestum  vero 
sit  ac  salubro  omnia  ad  unum  optimum  tam  rectorem  quam  condi- 
torem  spectare  ct  cuncca  potius  ratione  quam  casu  fieri  seu  regi, 
nuUuH  est  cui  proprise  ratio  non  suggerat  conscientisd.  Quss 
eniin  sollicitudo  bonoruni  nobis  operum  inesset,  si,  quern  nee 
amore  nee  timore  verereinur,  Deum  penitus  ignoraremus?  Qua) 
spes  aut  malitiam  refraeiiaret  potentum,  aut  ad  bona  eos  alice- 
ret  opera,  si  omnium  justis^^^imus  ac  potentissimus  frustra  crede^ 
retur?  Ponamus  itaqiie  ut,  dum  bonis  prodesse  ac  placere 
quaerimus,  obstinates  cohere  non  possimus,  cum  ora  eorum  non 
necessariis  obstruatnus  argiimentis.  Ponamus,  inquam,  hoc  si 
volunt ;  Bed  opponamus,  quod  nolunt,  summam  eorum  impuden- 
tiam  arguentes,  si  hoc  calumniantur,  quod  refellere  nullo  mode 
possunt,  et  quod  plurima  tatn  honestate  quam  utilitate  com* 
meudatur.  Inqui ramus  eos,  (jua  ratione  malint  eligere,  Deum 
non  esse,  quam  asso,  et  cum  ad  neutrum  cogi  uecessario  pbssint 
ot  aJterum  multis  commeudelut  t^ilvQwibus,  alterum  nullis :  ini- 
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quisBiniani  eoram  confundamuB  impodentiatn,  qui  id  quod  opti- 
mum esse  noD  dubitent,  omnibusque  est  tam  ratioiiibus,  quam 
auctoritatibus  consentaneum,  sequi  respuant  et  coutrarium  com- 
plectantur. — The  argument  used  by  Raimund  had  more  of  the 
form  of  a  proof,  Theolog.  natural.  Tit.  83,  quoted  by  Munscfier, 
ed.  by  von  Colin,   p.  38.      Tennetnann,  GeHchichte  der  Philos. 
viii.  p.  964,  ss.     Since  man  is  an  accountable  being,  but  can  nei- 
ther reward  nor  punish  himself,  it  follows,  that  there  must  be  a 
being  superior  to  him,  who  bestows  rewards  and  inflicts  punish- 
ments ;  for  if  there  were  no  such  being,  the  life  of  man  would 
be  fruitless,  a  game  of  chance.     As,  moreover,  the  irrational 
creation  is  subject  to  man,  and  exists  for  his  sake,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  it  were  a  thing  to  no  purpose,  if  no  corresponding 
higher  being  were  above  man.     But  now  we  perceive  order  and 
harmony  in  the  whole  external  creation   which  is  subject  to 
man  ;*  how  can  we  suppose  that  less  order  exists  in  the  moral 
world,  than  in  the  natural  ?     As  the  eye  corresponds  to  things 
visible,  the  ear  to  things  audible,  and  reason  to  things  compre- 
hensible, so  the  moral  actions  of  man  must  have  their  corre- 
sponding judgment  and  retribution,  and  consequently  a  judge 
and  retributer.     But  this  judge  must  possess  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  human  actions,  and  an  insight  into  their  moral  na- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  omniscient ;  it  is  also  evident, 
that  he  must  be  just,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  and, 
lastly,  he  must  be  possessed  of  unlimited  power  to  execute  his 
judgments,  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  almighty.     But  such 
a  being  cannot  but  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  beings,  t.  e.  God. 
(The  similarity  between  this  proof  and  that  of  Kant  has  often 
been  pointed  out.) 

^^>  Comp.  Triumph,  cruc.  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  38,  ss.  quoted  by 
Meier^  p.  245. 

^®>  Sententt.  1.  Dist.  2.  Qu.  2.  art.  1.  quoted  by  Miinscher  ed. 
by  von  Colin,  p.  36.  Tiedemann,  Geist  der  Speculativeu  Philoso- 
phie,  iv.  p.  632.  An  objection  was  especially  made  to  the 
proof  derived  from  the  necessarium  per  se,  inasmuch  as  Scotns 

*  Raimand  directs  our  attention  to  the  gradation  of  beings.  Some  of  them 
oolj  exist  (inorganic  beings) ;  others  exist  and  live  (plants) ;  still  others  exist^ 
Uve^  aod  are  susceptible  of  sensations  (animals)  ;  and,  lastly,  some  exist,  live, 
are  suseeptible  of  sensations^  and  think  (man.)  In  man  uU  the  other  stages 
ire  repeated. 
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made  a  distinction  botwoen  the  ideas  of  possibilitj  and  neccA- 

nitv. 

>o'  Contiloq.  theol.  Concl.  1.     Tiedemann,  1.  c.  v.  p.  206.    He 
oppo8(i>d  the  principal  argument  of  Ariwtotle  derived  from  the 

v">  Wesael  reaBoncd  as  follows :  The  general  and  most  direct 
moans  by  which  man  attains  God,  is  the  original  congeiofisnesi 
of  God  which  is  inherent  in  every  rational  spirit.  As  no  place 
is  so  dark  wi  not  to  receive  some  light  or  other  from  a  sun-beam, 
so  no  rational  soul  is  without  some  sort  of  indwelling  notion 

(notitia)  of  God (Ps.  xix.  6.)     This  knowledge,  however,  is 

not  the  same  in  all  men,  but  developed  itself  differently  in 
diifenMit  pornonK  according  to  their  other  talents,  and  their 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  condition ;  in  like  manner,  the  uni- 
versal light  of  the  sun  is  differently  received  by  different  objects 
according  to  their  susceptibility,  position,  and  distance.  Wessel 
designates  the  said  simple  and  universal  knowledge  of  God  as 
tlie  name  of  God,  which  dwells,  as  it  were,  in  every  spirit,  is 
expressed  in  every  soul,  and  may,  therefore,  in  every  soul  be 
brought  to  consciousness ;  do  orat.  Lib.  v.   Ullmann^  p.  200. 

<"'  Tauter,  Predigten,  vol.  i.  p.  58 :  I  possess  a  power  in  my 
soul  which  is  in  every  way  susceptible  of  God  ;  I  am  as  sure  as 
I  live,  that  no  thing  is  so  near  to  me  as  God.  God  is  nearer  to 
me  tluxn  I  am  to  myself,  etc.     Com  p.  the  foUowing  §,  note  3. 


164. 


GOD  AS  A  BEING  THAT  MAT  BE  COMPREHENDED. 

In  proportion  as  men  presume  to  prove  the  eidstence 
of  God,  they  will  pretend  with  more  or  less  boldness  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  nature.  Hence  the  scholastic  divines 
made  the  nature  of  God  the  special  object  of  their  spe- 
culations. Nevertheless  they  expressly  asserted,  that 
God  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  admitted  for  the  most 
part,  that  he  can  be  known  but  partially  by  man.(^) 
(The  views  of  Ockam  on  this  subject  bordered  upon 
scepticism. )C2)  The  mystics,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour- 
ed, in  opposition  both  to  a  cold  dogmatism  and  to  scepti- 
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cism,  to  live  a  hidden  life  in  God,  and  thus  to  obtain  an 
intuitive  vision  of  God  himself  in  his  light,  and  of  all 
things  in  God/^) 

<^)  John  Damascenus  de  fide  orthod.  i.  4,  had  taught,  after  the 
example  of  some  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  that  God  does  aot  come 
under  the  category  of  things  (pWsv  y^^  rm  hrw  icrh)  which 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the  modern  speculative  idea  of 

God,  f.  e.  to  a  nonentity.      He  is  w''**^  yi-wtf/v  A-avrw^  %a)  irrs^  ohcia^y 

and  it  is  only  by  way  of  negation  (d/'  a^a/^ftfsorff),  that  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  his  attributes  (comp.  what  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria said  in  an  earlier  period,  §  37,  note.)  John  Scotus  Eri- 
gena  went  still  farther,  and,  assuming  niore  than  is  lawful  for 
man  to  do,  he  maintained,  de  divis.  nat.  ii.  28,  p.  78 :  that  God 
does  not  know  himself.  Deus  itaque  nescit  se  quid  est,  quia 
non  est  quid  ;  incomprehensibilis  quippe  in  aliquo  et  sibi  ipsi  et 
omni  intellectui. — The  more  modest  Anselm,  on  the  contrary, 
returned  to  more  correct  views,  by  confessing  in  his  Mono- 
log.,  that  God  alone  knows  his  own  nature,  and  that  no  hu- 
man wisdom  can  so  much  as  presume  to  measure,  or  to  com- 
prehend the  Divine  wisdom.  For,  it  is  certain,  that  what  we  as- 
cribe to  God  only  relatively,  does  not  express  his  nature  (si  quid 
de  Bumma  natura  dicitur  relative,  non  est  ejus  significativum 
substantise.)  Compare  the  passages  (from  c.  31,  64,  65,)  quoted 
by  Munscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  44,  and  Mohler,  1.  c.  p.  154, 
55.  Similar  language  occurs  in  Alin.  ab.  Ins.  de  art.  cathol. 
fidei.  16,  17,  quoted  by  Pez,  i.  p.  482.  Albertus  Magnus  distin- 
guishes between  attingere  Deum  intellectu,  and  comprehendere. 
Creatures  can  only  attain  to  the  former.  Comp.  Summa  theol. 
i.  tr.  iv.  qu.  18,  membr.  3.  p.  67.  Resting  on  this  basis,";  Thomas 
Aquinas  (Summse  P.  i.  Qu.  12,  art.  12,)  proved  that  man  has  no 
cognitionera  quidditativam  of  God,  (t.  e.  no  knowledge  of  God 
adequate  to  the  Divine  Being,)  but  only  knows  hahitudinem  ipsius 
ad  creaturasy  while  Scotus  (Sent.  i.  Dist.  3,  Qu.i.  art.  1,)  taught  the 
opposite  doctrine.  The  final  result  of  the  controversy  carried  on 
between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  de  cognitione  Dei  quidditativa 
was,  that  it  was  decided,  that  man  has  a  cognitio  quidditatis  Dei, 
but  not  a  cognitio  quidditativa,  t.e.  that  he  may  know  the  nature  of 
God  (in  opposition  to  a  mere  a^cddental  and  superficial  notion,) 
but  that  he  cannot  know  God  thoroughly,  t.  6.  in  such  a  manner 
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:is  tliat  no  part  ni'  hJM  nature  should  be  concealed  from  man.)  ■ 
('ninj).  the  |>a.s8agu8  quoted  by  Mwischer,  ed  by  vou  CoUii.  p. 
<)'{.  <ll«  and  Kbtrhard^  natilrliehe  Theologie  der  ScolaBtiker,  p. 
52-  ()(>  — Ihirandus  of  St,  Pmircain  informH  us  (in  Magistri 
iSrntent.  i.  Dist.  3.  Qu.  i.)  of  a  threefold  way  which  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  (jod:  I.  J 7a  eminentiiE,  which  ascends  from  the 
r.\ct'll«Muic'8  of  creatures  to  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellency, 
/.  e.  to  the  perfect  God.  2.  Via  causalitatiif,  which  ascends  from 
the  phenomena  of  creation  to  the  first  cause.  3.  Via  remo- 
iioni^,  wliich  begins  with  changeable  and  dependent  cxistencOf 
and  entls  witli  necessary  and  absolute  existence  (esse  de  se.) — 
Afe.ntniier  Hales  used  similar  and  still  simpler  expressions  (Sum- 
ma,  1\  i.  Qu.  2.  Membr.  i.  Art.  2.) :  Dicendum,  quod  est  cog- 
nit  io  de  Deo  per  modum  j)ositionis  et  per  modunn  privationis. 
IVr  inuduin  privationis  cognoscimus  de  Deo  quid  non  est,  per 
modum  positionis  quid  est.  Divina  substantia  in  sua  immensi- 
tate  non  est  cognoscibilis  ab  anima  rationali  cognitione  positiva, 
sed  est  cognoscibilis  cognitione  privativa.  Comp.  MUnseher,  ed. 
by  von  Colin,  1.  c.  On  the  endeavours  of  later  Greek  theolo- 
gians, e.  y.  Nicholas  of  Afethone,  (especially  after  the  example 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite)  to  represent  the  insufficiency  of 
our  knowledge  and  terminology  respecting  Dirine  things,  see 
Ullniann,  1.  c.  p.  72-74 :  The  Divine  is  in  no  wise  to  be  con- 
founded and  compared  with  all  that  exists :  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better  to  express  in  an  exaggerated  and  exceptional 
manner  (uiri^o^^/xwj  xa/  xanj^piroi')  all  that  is  predicated  of  the 
Divine,  etc. 

*'^  In  Quodlibet.  theol.  I.  Qu.  1,  he  establishes  a  position,  and 
a  negative  definition  of  the  nature  of  God.  According  to  the 
first :  '*  Deus  est  aliquid  nobilius  et  aliquid  melius  omni  alio  a 
se  'y'  according  to  the  second,  "  Deus  est  quo  nihil  est  melius, 
prius  vel  perfectius."  The  former  may  be  used  as  an  argument 
for  the  tmity,  but  not  for  the  existence  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  idea  cannot  be  proved  by  demonstration.     The  second 

*  Cajettinui  Suromie  P.  I.  Qa.  12,  de  nrte  et  essentia  c.  6,  Qa.  4  :  Aliad 
est  cognoscere  quidditatein,  s.  coguitio  quidditattM  :  aliud  est  cttgniiio  qwddiia- 
iiva^  8.  cognoscere  quidditative.  Cognoscit  nempe  \eoim  quidditaUm^  qaican- 
qae  novit  aliquid  ejus  prsetlicatum  essentiale.  Cognoscit  autem  quidditative 
non  nisi  ille  qui  omnia  pra^dicata  quidditativa  usque  ad  nltimam  differentiam 
novit.     The  passage  is  quoted  by  MUnseher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  1.  c. 
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may  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  existence^ 
bat  not  of  the  unity  of  God,  since  it  may  be  supposed  that  such 
negative  perfections  belong  to  several  individuals.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  refutes  the  arguments  used  by  the  earlier  scho- 
lastics, especially  Duns  Scotus.  In  the  Centiloq.  concl.  2,  he 
combats  the  argument  derived  from  this  "  first  cause  ;*'  nor  does 
he  give  his  assent  to  the  argument  derived  from  *'  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  world.*'  Thus  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sion :  Conclusio,  quod  non  sunt  plures  Dei,  non  tanquam  demon- 
strata,  sed  tanquam  probabilior suo  opposite  tenenda  est:  eo  quod 
omnes  apparentise  sequaliter  apparent,  et  faciliter  possunt  sal- 
vari  tenendo  unitatem  primsB  causae.] 

<*'Thus  Gerson  said,  (contra  vanam  curiositatem,  lectio  se- 
cunda,  t.  i.  p.  100,  quoted  by  Ch.  Schmidt,  p.  73) :  Fides  saluber- 
rima  ot  omnis  metaphysica  tradit  nobis,  quod  Deus  est  simpli- 
cissimus  in  supremo  simplicitatis  gradu,  supra  quam  imaginari 
sufficirous.  Hoc  date,  quid  opus  est  ipsam  unitissimam  essentiam 
per  formas  metaphysices  vel  quidditates  vel  rationes  ideales  vel 
alias  mille  imaginandi  vias  secernere,  dividere,  constituere,  prse- 
Kcindere  ex  parte  rei,  ut  dicunt,  et  non  ex  intellectus  negotia- 
tione  circa  eam  ?  Deus  sancte,  quot  tibi  prioritates,  quot  in- 
stantia,  quot  signa,  quot  modeit:ites,  quot  rationes  aliqui  ultra 
Scotum  condistiuguunt  I  Jam  millo  codices  talibus  impleti  sunt, 
adeo  ut  longa  astas  hominum  eos  vix  sufficiat  legere,  ne  dicam 
intelligere. — Gerson's  theory  of  the  knowledge  of  God  (viz.  the 
knowledge  of  God  through  love)  was  appropriately  designated, 
both  by  himself  and  by  other  theologians,  as  Theologia  afee- 
Uva  (Tract,  iii.  super  magnificat.  T.  iv.  p.  262.)  Suso  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows  in  his  treatise :  Eine  Ausrichtung, 
wo  und  wie  Gott  ist  (see  Diepenbrock  das  Leben  und  die 
Schriften  von  Heinrich  von  Suso,  1837,  p.  212,  c.  Iv.)  :  Most 
men  assert,  that  the  idea  of  space  cannot  be  applied  to  God, 
but  that  he  is  all  in  all.  But  now  open  the  inner  ears  of  your 
soul,  and  open  them  wide.  The  same  masters  maintain  in  the 
science  called  Logica,  that  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
by  means  of  its  name.  Thus  a  certain  teacher  asserts,  that  the 
name  bein(^  is  the  first  name  of  God.  Consider  being  in  all 
its  simplicity ;  look  at  being  only  as  such,  and  as  it  is  unmixed 
with  nonentity ;  for  all  that  has  no  existence  is  contrary  to  that 
which  has  existence ;  the  case  is  the  same  with  being  as  such, 
for  it  is  contrary  to  all  that  has  no  existence.     Any  thing  which 
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i*ith«*r  lias  alrea<ly  existetl,  or  ha8  yet  to  exist,  does  not  now 
exist  in  e8«ontial  presence.     Bat  now  mixed  existence  or  noo- 
exintence  cannot  bo  known  but  bj  some  mark  of  that  being 
which  is  in  all.     For  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  any  thing,  rea- 
son m<'ets  first  with  existence,  viz.  that  being  which  has  made 
all  things.     This  is  the  compound  existence  of  some  creature  or 
other :  for  all  compound  existence  is  mixed  up  with  something 
else,  viz.  the  possibility  of  receiving  something.     Hence  it  fot 
fows,  that  the  nameless  Divine  being  must  be  in  itself  the  being 
which  is  all  in  all,  and  preserves  all  compound   beings  by  its 
omnipresence.'*     Ibidem,  p.  214:  "  Now  open  your  inner  eyes, 
and  look,  if  possible,  at  the  [Divine]  being  in  all  its  simplicity 
and  purity,  and  you  will  find  ihat  it  owes  its  existence  to  none, 
has  neither  a  '  before'  nor  an  '  after,'  and  undergoes  no  change 
either  from  within,  or  from  without,  because  it  is  a  simple  being. 
You  will  then  be  convinced  that  this  being  is  the  mosf  real, 
omnipresent,  and  most  perfiet  of  all  beings,  in   which  there  is 
neither  defect  nor  change,  becauM  it  is  a  single  unity  in  perfect 
simplicity.     And  this  truth  is  so  manifest  to  the  enlightened 
reason  of  man,  that  it  cannot  conceive  of  any  other.     For  one 
thing  proves  and  causes  the  other.     Since  God  is  a  simple  being, 
he  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of  all  beings,  created  by  none, 
and  existing  from  eternity ;  since  he  is  the  first  of  all  beings, 
eternal  and  simple,  he  must  be  omnipresent.     It  is  a  nocessaiy 
quality  of  highest  perfection  and  simplicity,  that  nothing  can 
either  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  it.     If  you  understand  what 
I  havo  said  of  the  simple  Godhead,  you  will  know  something  of 
the  incomprehensible  light  of  the  hidden  truth  of  God.    TUs 
pure,  simple  being  is  the  first  cause  of  all  actual  existence; 
from   its  peculiar  omnipresence  it  follows  that  it  includes  all 
that  has  come  into  existence  in  time,  as  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  things.     It  is  in  all  things,  and  out  of  all  things,  there- 
fore a  certain  master  says :  *  God  is  a  circular  ring^  the  centre 
of  which  is  everywhere,  cmd  the  periphery  of  which  is  nowhere.* 
Compare  with  these  expressions  the  language  of  TaulsTj,  (§  163. 
note  11),  of  Ruysbroek,  quoted  by  EngeUiardt^  p.    173,  (God  as 
sucli),  and  of  tho  author  of  the  *'  deutsche  Theologie,"  cap.  1. 
where  the  practical  ]>oint  of  view  is  most  prominently  brought 
forward,  viz.  the  necessity  of  leading  a  godly  life,  in  order  to 
know  God. 
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§  166. 
THE  NATURE  OF  GOD  IN  GENERAL. 

(Pantheism  and  Theism.) 

The  ingenious  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who, 
for  scientific  purposes,  endeavoured   philosophically   to 
establish  the  contrast  between  God  and  the  world  (na- 
ture),f *)  was  so  misunderstood  and  misused  by  some  of 
his  close  imitators,  such  as  Amalrich  ofBena,  and  David 
of  DinantOy  as  to  give  rise  to  a  gross  adoration  of  the 
flesh.^^)      It   was   combated   by  Alhertus  Magnus,   and 
Thomas  Aquinas,^^)  and  condemned  by  the  Council   of 
Paris  (a.  d.  1209,)  and  the  fourth  Lateran  council  (a.  d. 
1215.)'^^)      The  mystics  also  exposed  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  Pantheism  by  asserting  that  nothing  except 
God  has  a  real  existence/^)      But  the  more  considerate 
among  them  retained,  in  accordance  with  orthodox  theo- 
logians, the  theistic  principle   of  a   difference  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  though  they  could  not  always 
scientifically  prove  that  to  which   they  practically  ad- 
hered/'') 

(>>  In  bis  Dialogus  de  divisione  nature  Erigena  divided  all  na- 
ture (which  comprehends  all  existence)  into  four  modes  of  exis- 
tence :  1.  Natura  creans,  sed  non  creata,  t.  e.  God ;  2.  Natura 
creans  et  creata,  t.  e,  the  Son  of  God  ;  3.  Natura  crcata  et  noa 
creans,  t.  e.  the  world  ;  and.  4.  Natura  non  creata  et  non  creans, 
t.  «.  God  as  the  final  object  of  all  things.)  Inasmuch  as  Erigena 
regarded  God  as  the  principle  and  cause  of  all  things,  he  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  Divine  being,  the  goodness,  power, 
and  wisdom  of  God,  could  not  be  created  by  another  being,  be- 
cause there  is  no  higher  being  from  which  it  could  derive  its 
existence.  But  since  he  regards,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Divine 
being  as  the  last  object  at  which  all  things  aim,  and  which  is  the 
end  of  their  course,  he  hence  concludes,  that  this  nature  is  neither 
created  nor  creating ;  for  as  every  thing  which  has  gone  out 
from  it  retarns  to  it,  and  as  all  existence  de^end^  otl\\.)  ^^  ^:;ds^- 
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not  say  that  it  creates  any  thing.  What  coald  Qod  be  sapposed 
to  create,  as  he  will  be  all  in  all  things,  and  can  at  the  same 
time  represent  himself  in  no  other  being,  but  in  himself? 
Therefore  he  says,  i.  74,  p.  42:  Cam  audimus,  Dcam  omnia 
facere,  niliil  aliuil  debemus  intelligere,  quam  Deum  in  omnibiu 
eii/fi\  hoc  est  essontiam  omnium  subeistere.  Ipse  enim  solus  per 
se  vere  est  et  omne  quod  vere  in  his,  qu»  sunt,  dicttur  esse, 
ipse  solas  est. — The  following  expressions  are  very  beautiful, 
but  might  easily  be  misunderstood,  i.  76,  p.  43 :  Omne  quod- 
cunque  in  creaturis  vere  bonum  verequo  pulcrum  et  amabile  in* 
telligitur,  i|>so  est.  Sicut  enim  nullum  bonum  essentiale  est, 
ita  nullum  pulcrum  sen  amabile  essentiale  pr»ter  ipsum  solum. 
Comp.  Tennemaniiy  viii.  1,  p.  80,  ss.  Schmidt  ilber  den  Mysti- 
cismus  dcs  Mittelalters,  p.  123,  ss.  FrommulUr  in  the  Tiibin- 
ger  Zeitschrift,  1830,  part  1,  p.  58,  ss.  Staudenmaier,  Frei- 
burger  Zeitschrift,  1840,  iii.  2,  p.  272,  ss.  [MaiwcAar,  von  Colin, 
li.  p.  40,41.] 

^  Comp.  §  153,  note  4.  From  the  proposition  that  be  who 
loves,  is  in  God,  they  inferred  the  following  conclusion :  **  that 
which  is  dotie  in  love  is  no  sin  :  therefore  stealing,  robbing,  com- 
mitting lasciviousness,  etc.  is  not  sinful,  if  it  be  done  in  love.*' 
Comp.  Ditmars  Chronik,  edited  by  Grautoff-Hwrier^  Innocent  III. 
vol.  ii.  p.  238  ss.  Csdsarius  of  Ileisterbach  (a.  d.  1222)  de  mira- 
culis,  lib.  V.  c.  22:  Si  aliquis  est  in  Spiritu  sanoto,ajebant,  et  faciat 
fomicationem,  aut  aliquse  alia  poUutione  poUuatur :  non  est  ei 
peccatum,  quia  ille  Spintus,  qui  est  Deus  omnino  separatus  a 
carne,  non  potest  peccare  quamdiu  ille  Spiritus,  qui  est  Deus, 
est  in  eo,  ille  operatur  omnia  in  omnibus.  Engelhardt,  Kirchen- 
historische  Abhandlungen,  p.  255,  ss.  Compare  also  §  184. 
(Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  ii.  §  74,  note  g.) 

<^>  \^Albert  M.  Summae  theol.  P.  i.  Tract,  iv.  Qu.  20.  Thorn.  Aq. 
Sentcnt.  lib.  ii.  Dist.  17.  Qu.  1.  art.  1 :  Quomodam  antiquorum 
philosophorum  error  fuit,  quod  Deus  esset  de  essentia  omnium 
rcrum.  Ponebant  enim,  omnia  esse  unum  simpliciter,  et  non 
diffcrre,  nisi  forte  secundum  sensum  vel  sestimationem,  ut 
Parmenides  dicit ;  et  illos  etiam  antiques  philosophos  secuti  sunt 
quidam  moderni,  ut  David  de  Dinando.  Divisit  enim  res  in 
partes  tres,  in  corpore,  animas,  et  substantias  seternas  separatas. 
Et  primum  indivisibile,  ex  quo  constituuntur  corpora,  dixit  uXn, 
b.  e.  matcriam.  Primum  autem  indivisibile,  ex  quo  constituun- 
tur anima;,  dixit  v6u;  h.  e.  mentem.     Primum  autem  indivisibile 
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in  subetantioB  saternis  dixit  Deuin :  et  haec  tria  esse  unura  et 
idem.  Ex  quo  iterum  consequitur,  esse  omnia,  per  essentiam* 
vocem.] 

^*  [Comp.  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  42.] 
^^  Master  Eckart  approached  pantheism   nearer  than   any 
other  mystic.     He  said :  **  God  is  nothing,  and  God  is  some- 
thing.    That  which  is  something  is  also  nothing ;  what  God  is 
once,  he  is  at  all  times." — (Sermon  on  the  feast  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  fol.  243,  b.  (quoted  by  Schmidt  in  the  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken  1839.  part  3,  p.  692)—**  He  (God)   has  the 
nature  of  all  creatures  in  him^  he  is  a  being  which  has  all  beings 
in  him." — **  All  that  is  in  the  Godhead  is  a  Mn%,  and  we  must 
not  speak  of  it.     God  acts,  but  not  the  Godhead ;  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  latter  should  work,  since  there  is  no  work  in 
it.     There  is  the  same  difference  between  God  and  the  God- 
head, with  that  which  exists  between  working  and  not  work- 
ing."    (Sermon  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, fol.  302,  a.  quoted  by  Schmidt,  1.  c.  693.)— In  Eckart's 
opinion  God  becomes  God  only  through  the  work  of  creation. 
•*  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  God  was  not  God,  but  he 
was  what  he  was ;  nor  was  God  in  himself  God,  after  creatures 
had  been  brought  into  existence,  but  he  was  only  God  in  them." 
(Second  sermon  on  All  Saint's  Day,  fol.  307,  a.  Schmidt^  1.  c. 
p.  694.)— "Pan^Aewm  is  a  great  and  noble  phenomenon  deceiv- 
ing U8  by  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  case  of  those  wfio  bum  tvith 
love,  and  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  unth  a  sense  of  God,  and 
the  contemplation  of  Divine  things.     But  where  it  is  only  the 
rtsuU  of  subtile   conclusions  and   doctrinal   definitions,  or   the 
proud    but    confused    speculation    of  an   indefinite    religious 
feeling,  it  loses  its  grand  relations,  its  mysterious  poetry,  and 
those  faults  which  we  once  felt  disposed  to  overlook^  now  be- 
come manifest,  together  with  all  the  contradictions  in  which 
they  involve  us."     Schmidt,  1.  c. 

^^  Suao  showed  in  highly  characteristic  language  that  a 
pantheistic  disposition  was  nothing  but  a  transitory  excitement 
of  the  mind,  which  must  first  of  all  subside  (in  a  quotation 
given  by  Diepenbrock,  p.  189  ) — **  I  call  that  state  of  our  mind 
flourishing,  in  which  the  inner  man  is  cleaused  from  sinful  carnality, 
and  delivered  from  remaining  impei*fections ;  in  which  he  cheer- 
fully rifies  above  time  and  place,  while  he  was  formerly  bound, 
and  could  not  make  free  use  of  his  natural  nobility.    Wheu  Ilq  ^X 
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that  time  opens  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  when  be  tastes  other  and 
bt'tter  pleasures  which  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  truth,  in 
tho  enjoyment  of  Divine  happiness,  in  insight  into  the  present 
moment  of  eternity,  etc.,  and  when  the  created  mind  begins  to 
comprehend  a  part  of  the  i-ternal,  uncreated  mind  both  in  itself 
and  in  all  things  around  it,  then  he  is  moved  by  strange  feel- 
ings.    Examining  himselt  and  reflecting  on  what  he  once  was^ 
and  what  he  now  is,  he  recollects  that  ho  was  a  poor,  ungodly, 
and  wretched  man,  that  he  was  blind,  and  lived  far  from  God; 
but  now  he  thinks  *'  that  he  isjilled  with  the  Diviiie  essence^  that 
there  is  nothiuy  which  is  not  God,  that  God  and  all  things  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.     He  then  goes  too  hastily  to  work, 
he  becomes  excited  in  his  mind  like  wine  which  is  in  a  state 
of  fermentation^  and  has  not  as  yet  formed  a  sediment^''  etc 
Such  men  are  like  bees  which  make  honey ;  when  they  are  full 
grown,  and  come  for  the  fir^t  time  out  of  their  hives,  they  fly 
about  in  an  irregular  manner,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  ;  some 
take  the  wrong  direction,  and  Ioro  themsclveB,  but  others  come 
back  to  the  right  place.     Thus  it  is  with  the  men  before  spoken 
of,  when  they  ])erceive  God  to  be  all  in  all,  without  their  reason 
being  regulated,"  &c.     Gerson  acutely  defended  the  distinction 
between  God  and  the  creature  (however  highly  it  may  be  fa- 
voured) in  opposition  to  Ruysbroek  and  Eckart,  though  he  was 
not  always  consistent  with  himself.    Comp.  Hundeshagen,  p.  62, 
B8.     Tauter  maintained  (Predigten,  vol.  i.  p.  61),  that  nothing 
prevented  the  soul  so  much  from  knowing  God  as  time  and 
space ;  time  and  space  are  in  his  opinion  parts,  but  God  is  a 
unity;  therefore  if  the  soul  will  know  God,  it  must  know  him 
by  going  beyond  time  and  beyond  space ;  for  God  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  as  those  manifold  things  are,  but  he  is  a 
unity.     The  assertion  of  Wessel  that  ''  God  alone  exists,  and 
that  all  other  things  are  what  they  are,  through  Attn"  (de  orat. 
iii.  12,  p.  76),  and  some  other  of  his  propositions  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  too  was  a  pantheist,  but  compare  on  the  other 
hand  the  appropriate  observation  of  UUmann^  p.  230,  note. 
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§166. 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

a.    The  Relation  of  God  to  Time,  Space,  and  Number, 
(  The  Omnipresence,  Eternity,  and  Unity  of  God.) 

The  writings  of  John  Damascenus,^^"^  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Greek  church/'-^)  contain  less  ample  definitions 
and  classifications  on  this  point,  than  the  more  copious 
works  of  the  schoolmen.  Anselm  and  others  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  Augustine,  that  the  attributes  of  God  not  only 
form  one  whole,  but  are  also  identical  with  the  Divine 
Being  itself,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing foreign  and  manifold,  which  is  merely  attached  to 
God/^)  But  the  speculative  and  systematizing  ten- 
dency of  the  scholastics  frequently  induced  them  to  lose 
sight  of  this  simple  truth.  Concerning  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  some,  e.  g.  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St,  Victor,  de- 
fended the  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  substance  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  a  mere 
Divine  influence,  while  others  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
two.^*^  A  difference  was  also  made  between  the  eternity 
of  God,  and  a  mere  sempiternitas,  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  possessed  even  by  creatures  (c.  g,  angels  and  the 
souls  of  men.)  <^)  And,  lastly,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
unity  of  God,  which  many  of  the  schoolmen  numbered 
among  his  attributes,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
mathematical  quality.  The  theologians  of  the  Greek 
church  signified  this  by  extending  the  idea  of  a  numerical 
unity  to  the  unity  which  is  above  all  other  things.(^) 

'**  Joh.  Dam.  de  fide  Orth.  i.  4  : "  Atu^ov  ouv  r^^srov  xai  (ixaraX>jTroi»* 
xas  rouro  Abovov  abrou  xaraXi}Trov,  ri  afiioia  xai  axaraX9}>]//a*  otfa  df  Xf^o- 
/ufi  M  dcoD  xara^ar/xw;,  ou  n)v  (^xkum^  aXXc  rd  nti^l  r^v  <p\i6if  driXcT'  xat 
aya!^h*y  xa*  dtxato*,  xav  ffophv^xay  o  rt  a*  iKko  utjiq,  ou  putsiv  XiytiQ  3soD,  aWa 
rd  7f^/  Tfip  fb6tr  %i6l  di   xai  ri»a   xarafar/xw;  Xf^d^asra   fir/   3foO^   duva^tct 
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d>X  OTi  oux  ftfr/  f  M(,  aXX'  u^^  ri  ^w;*  xa/  f w(,  fri  oux  ftfri  tfxoro;.  Comp. 
cap.  9 :  To  ^tTcv  a^XoDv  ftff/  xa/  affuiSfrov*  ri  df  f x  o'oXXfiSp  xai  dfaf^> 
^7Xf/af»«v,  tfuvSfr^v  f^/v.  EJ  •if  rh  axriffnv  xai  Smc^ov  jlcu  aa»fLarot  xa/ 
a^airarov  xa/  aimtot  xai  dyadbv  xa/  di}/buou^ix&ii  xai  rd  r»4aDra  ou0yw&'( 
htap^ciQ  i7vofiti>  iv)  ^foD,  fx  rotfourfluv  cuyxtifAtfov^  cu^  avXoDv  fdra/,  aXXd 

/(tf ifiav,  ou  r/  xar*  oltalav  iffri  tf)},aa/%f/v  o/ftfda/,  aX>«'  %  r/  oux  ftfri  ^Xou»,  ^  tf^^^^yv 
rii^ot  <r^^;  ri  rwi^  avr/d/atfrf XXo/(4f >mv,  j[  ri  rut  Ta^tvo/ttUoiv  rjj  f\t6u  fi  fvc^s/ai. 

Comp.  cap.  19,  and  what  was  said  §  164,  note  1. 

^'^  Comp.  Ullinann,  Nicolaus  von  Methone,  etc.  p.  69,  ss.,  and 
§  164,  note  1. 

<'*  Monol.  c.  14,  8S.  God  is  not  only  just,  but  he  is  justice 
itself,  etc.  cap.  16 :  Quid  ergo,  si  ilia  sumroa  natura  tot  bona 
est,  eritne  composita  tot  pluribus  bonis,  an  potius  non  sunt  plara 
bona,  scd  unum  bonum  tam  pluribus  nominibus  significatum  ? 
C.  17  :  Cum  igitur  ilia  natura  nullo  mode  composita  sit  et  tamen 
omni  mode  tot  ilia  bona  sit  [sint],  necesse  est,  ut  ilia  omnia  non 
plura,  sed  unum  sint.  Idem  igitur  est  quodlibet  unum  illorum 
quod  omnia  [sunt]  sive  simul,  sive  singula,  at  cum  dicitur  vel 
justitia  vel  essentia,  idem  significet  quod  alia,  vel  omnia  simul, 
vcl  singula.  Ilvffo  of  St  Victor  adopted  similar  views,  see 
Liebuer,  p.  371.  Comp.  also  Abelard,  theolog.  christ.  iii.  p. 
1264:  Non  itaque  sapientia  in  Deo  vel  substantialis  ei  forma 
vel  accidentalis,  inio  sapientia  ejus  ipse  Deus  est.  Idem  de  po- 
tentia  ejus  sontiendum  est  et  de  ceteris  quae  ex  nominum  affi- 
nitate  formte  esse  videnturin  Deo  quoque  sicutin  creaturis,  etc. 
Alanus  also  said,  1.  c.  art.  20,  (quoted  by  Pez,  i.  p.  484) :  Nomi- 
na enim  ista  :  potentia  potens,  sapientia  sapiens  neque  formam, 
nequo  proprietatem,  neque  quicquid  talium  Deo  attribuere  pos- 
Buut,  cum  simplicissimus  Deus  in  sua  natura  nihil  sit  talium  ca- 
pax.  Cum  ergo  ratiocinandi  de  Deo  causa  nomina  nominibus 
copulamus,  nihil  quod  non  sit  ejus  essentia  praddicamos,  et  si 
transsumtis  nominibus  de  Deo  quid  credimus,  improprie  balbu- 
timuB. 

**  Hugo  of  St  Victor  de  sacram.  Lib.  i.  P.  ii.  c.  17 :  Deus 
substantialitei'  sive  essentialiter  et  proprie  et  vere  est  in  omni 
crcatura  sive  natura  sine  sui  definitione  et  in  omni  loco  sine  cir- 
cumscriptione  et  omni  tempore  sine  vicissitudine  vel  mutatione. 
Est  ergo,  ubi  est,  totum,  qui  continet  totum  et  penetrat  totum ; 
see  Liebner,  p.  372.     From  the  proposition  that  God  is  potenti- 
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aliter  in  all  things,  Richard  of  St  Victor  drew  the  inference  that 
he  also  exints  essentifiliter  in  thena,  de  Trin.  ii.  24,  see  Engel- 
hardt,  p.  174.  He  is  above  all  the  heavens,  and  yet  he  is  at  the 
same  time  in  them,  he  is  in  all  that  is  corporeal  and  spiritual,  in 
all  that  he  has  created,  and  governs  according  to  his  will.  This 
notion  of  an  essential  presence  of  God  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  though  he  acknowledged  that 
it  was  above  human  comprehension,  Sent.  i.  Dist.  27,  g.  Ac- 
cording to  Alexander  Hales  God  is  in  all  things,  but  he  is 
not  tnciuded  in  the  same ;  he  is  without  all  things,  but  he  is  not 
excluded  from  them.  God  exists  in  things  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner :  essentialiter,  prsesentialiter,  potentialiter ;  these  three 
modes,  however,  do  not  differ  in  themselves,  but  only  in  our  idea 
of  them.  God  does  not  exist  in  all  things  in  the  same  manner, 
e.  g,y  in  those  whose  sins  are  pardoned,  in  the  sacraments,  etc. 
The  question  was  also  started :  Can  the  indwelling  grace  of  God 
be  in  the  body  of  a  man  prior  to  its  union  with  his  soul  ?  etc., 
see  Cramer  y\\*  p.  296,  7.  The  definitions  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
are  based  on  the  system  of  Alexander,  Summed  1.  Qu.  8. 
art.  1.  (quoted  by  Munscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  49) ;  Deus 
est  in  omnibus  rebus,  non  quidem  sicut  pars  essentiaB,  vol 
sicut  accidens,  sed  sicut  agens  adest  ei  in  quod  agit,  Opor- 
tet  enim  onine   agens   conjungi   ei   in   quod   immediate  agit, 

et  sua  virtute  illud    contingere Art.  2:     Deus   omnem 

locum  replet,  non  sicut  corpus immo  per  hoc  replet  omnia 

loca,  quod  dat  esse  omnibus  locatis,  quae  replent  omnia  loca. 
Art.  3:  Substantia  sua  adest  omnibus  ut  causa  essendi^  etc. 
The  dynamic  (virtualiti)  scheme  of  the  Thomists  was  opposed 
by  the  ideal  view  of  the  Scotists.  See  Munscher  ed.  by  von 
Colin,  ii.  p.  60. — Bonaventura^  Com  p.  Theol.  (Edit.  Mogunt. 
1609,  p.  696,)  said  :  Ubique  Deus  est,  tamen  nusquam  est,  quia 
nee  abest  ulli  loco,  nee  ullo  capitur  loco.  (August.)  Deus  est 
in  mundo  non  inclusus,  extra  mundum  non  exclusus,  supra  mun- 
dum  non  elatus,  infra  mundum  non  depressus.  Ex  his  patet 
quod  Deus  est  intra  omnia,  et  hoc  quia  omnia  replet  et  ubique 
praesens  est.  ^  Ita  extra  omnia  est,  quia  omnia  continet,  nee  us- 
quam  valet  coarctari.  Sed  nota,  quod  hsec  propositio,  extra, 
dicit  ibi  non  a^tualemprcesentiam  ad  locum,  sed potentialem,  quas 
est  Dei  immensitas,  quad  infinitos  mundos  potest  replere,  si 
essent.  Idem  ipse  est  supra  omnia,  quia  omnibus  prsestat  nee 
aliquid  ei  acquatur.     Item  infra  omnia  est,  quia  omnia  sustinet 
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et  ttiiio  ipso  nihil  '8ul>HiMtoref.     Diciinns  ctiam  qaod  abique  est, 
iit>ii  ut  indigeat  rebu8,  quod  ex  eis  sit,  se4  potius  res  Bui  iadi- 
geaiit,  ut  per  eum  subsintant...... Sciendum  est  ergo,  ut  aliqoid 

e8t  in  loco  circumscriptive  et  dijfinitivej  ut  corpus;  aliquid  difi- 
nitive^  uon  circumscriptive,  ut  angelus;  aliqoid  nee  sic,  nee 
sic,  ut  Deus,  et  hoc  ideo,  quia  non  individuatur  per  materiam, 
ut  corpus,  ncquo  per  Huppositum,  uc  Angelus.  Aliquid  est 
etiam  in  loco,  partim  circuinscriptive,  partita  diffinitive,  ut  cor- 
pus Christi  in  sacramento Corpus  autem  Christ].. ....in  plu- 

ribuei  tamcn  locis  est 8ed  non  ubique .Nota  quod  Deus 

est  multipliciter  in  rebu^,  scilicet  per  naturam,  et  sic  est  ubique 
potentialitor,  prsescntialiter,  essentialiter.     Item    per  gratiam, 

sic  est  in  bonis Item  per  gloriam,  sic  est  in  rationali  virtute 

animse,  ut  Veritas,  in  concupiscibili,  ut  bonitas,  in  irascibili,  ut 
potcstas.  Item  per  unionem,  sic  fuit  in  utero  virginis  unitus 
humanas  naturae  et  in  sopulcro  unitus  carni  et  in  inferno  unitus 
anim»  Christi,  etc.  lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask,  whether  and 
in  what  manner  God  was  in  the  devil  ?  and  to  reply  in  the  affir- 
mative, inasmuch  as  the  devil  is  composed  of  nature  and  spirit. 
St  Bernard  said  in  his  meditations  (cap.  I.  quoted  by  Bonaven- 
tura,  1.  c.) :  Deus  in  creaturis  mirabilis,  in  hominibus  amabilis. 
in  angelis  desiderabilis,  in  so  ipso  incomprehensibilis,  in  repro- 
bis  intolerabilis,  item  in  damnatis  ut  terror  et  horror.  Tauler 
also  made  a  distinction  between  the  presence  of  God  in  things, 
and  that  in  men  :  God  is  no  less  present  in  a  piece  of  wood  and 
a  stone,  than  in  men,  but  the  former  are  not  conscious  of  it.  If 
the  piece  of  wood  knew  God,  and  felt  his  nearness,  even  as  the 
highest  angels  know  him,  the  one  would  be  quite  as  happy  as 
the  other.  Man  is  happier  than  a  piece  of  wood,  because  he 
recognizes  God,  etc.  (Predigten,  vol.  i.  p.  68,  59.)  [Comp.  also 
Anselm  Monol.  c  22.  Albertua  Magnus  SummsB,  P.  i.  Qu.  70. 
Membr.  1.] 

^^'  This  was  done,  e,  g.  by  Alexander  Hales,  see  Cramer,  1.  c. 
p.  209,  ss.  Comp.  Bonaventura  Comp.  i.  18.  He  defined  a^ter- 
nitas  (after  the  example  of  Boethius)  as  interminabilis  yit»  tota 
siniul  et  perfecta  possessio  (interminabilitas.) 

<^  John  Damasceiius  do  fide  orth.  i.  5.  Nich.  of  Methone, 
Refut.  p.  26,  (quoted  by  UUmann,  1.  c.  p.  72,)  said :  *•  When  we 
call  the  unity  [God]  bogimiing,  we  do  not  moan  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  it  and  that  wliich  is  posterior  to  the  beginning  ; 
for  the  same  reason  we  do  not  merely  use  the  term  '*  begin- 
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ning,"  withoat  further  qualifying  it,  but  we  ftay  over-commewc- 
iug  beginning  ;  nor  do  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  terra  **  unity'* 
as  Buchy  bat  we  call  it  the  over-all-one  ;  and  instead  of  the  first 
and  first  of  all,  we  say  the  over-first,  instead  of  the  great  or  the 
greatest,  we  make  use  of  the  term  over-great."  He  called  God 
the  Ws^fv,  and  even  used  the  expression  uTi^Sfo;  /ctova;  xa/  r^ids. 
(Uefut.  26  )  Com  p.  Hugo  of  St.  Victory  quoted  by  Leibner,  p. 
371 ;  he  understood  by  unity  not  the  numerical  unity,  but  also 
simplicity  (vera  unitas),  and  immutability  (summa  unitas.) 
[Abelard,  Introd.  in  Theol.  L.  iii.  2  :  Nulla  tanta  fieri  concordia, 
vel  regi  possunt,  quanta  ilia  qusB  unus  tantum  vel  condit,  vel 
regit.     Richard  of  St,  Vicior  deTrin.  Lib.  i.  14.] 


i  167. 

b.  THE  RELATION  OF  GOD  TO  EXISTENCE— OMNIPOTENCE 

AND  OMNISCIENCE. 

The  application  of  the  Divine  knowledge  and  power 
to  things  out  of  God  gave  easily  rise  to  anthropomorphi- 
tic  notions  and  absurd  questions/*)  which  were  best  re- 
moved by  regarding  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  not  as  separate  attributes,  but  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  Divine  Being.  AnselrrA'^)  and  Abelard^^) 
agreed  in  asserting  that  God  can  do  everything  which 
may  be  done  without  interfering  with  his  infinite  perfec- 
tion; Peter  Lombard^  Hugo  oj  St  Victory  Richard  of 
St  Victor ^  and  some  others  adopted  the  same  view/^) 
The  knowledge  of  God  was  farther  looked  upon  as  being 
inunediate  and  omnipresent,  and  a  distinction  was  made 
between  that  aspect  of  this  knowledge  which  refers 
to  things  (as  habitus),  and  that  which  has  regard  to 
God  himself  (as  actus.)^^^  Respecting  the  Divine 
omnipotence  some,  e.  g.  Abelard,  maintained  that  God 
could  make  nothing  else  and  nothing  better,  than  what 
he  really  makes  ;(^)  others,  e.  g.  Hugo  qf  St  Victor, 
thought  this  assertion  blasphemous,  because  the  infinite 
power  of  God  is  restricted  by  it  within  certain  limits. (^) 
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^'  E.  y.  whether  (jo<1  could  mako  undone  that  which  is  done? 
whetlier  he  could  change  a  harlot  into  a  pure  virgin?  and  si- 
milar absurd  questions ;  see  the  passages  quoted  §  152,  note  5, 
from  the  work  of  Erasmus. 

<*)  Thus  Anselm  asserted,  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether 
God  could  lie,  if  he  would?     (Cur  Deus  homo,  i.  12) :  Non  se- 
quitur,  si  Deus  vult  mentiri,  justum  esse  mentiri,  sed  potius 
Deum  ilium  non  esse,     !Nam  nequaquam  potest   vcUe  mentiri 
voluntas,  ni»i  in  qua  corrupta  est  Veritas,  immo  qusd  deserendo 
veritatem  corrupta  est.     Cum  ergo  dicitur :  si  Deus  volt  men- 
tiri, non  est  aliud,  quam :  si  Deus  talis  est  natura,  qnse  velit 
mentiri,  etc.     Comp.  ii.  5  :  Denique  Deus  nihil  facit  necessitate, 
quia  nullo  modo  cogitur  aut  prohibetur  aliquid  facere.     Et  cum 
dieimu8  Deum  aliquid  facere,  quasi  necessitate  vitandi  inhon- 
estatem,  quam  utique  non  timet,  potius  intelligendum  est,  quia 
hoc  facit  necessitate  servandse  honestatis,  quae  scilicet  necessitas 
non  est  aliud,  quam  immutabilitas  honestatis  ejus*  quam  a  se 
ipso  et  non  ab  alio  habet ;  et  iilcirco  improprie  dicitur  necessi- 
tas.    Ibid.  18 :  Quoties  namque  dicitur  Deus  non  posse,  nulla 
negatur  in  eo  potestas,  sed  insuperabilis  significatnr  potentia  et 
fortitude.     Xon  enim  aliud  intelligitnr,  nisi  quia  nulla  res  potest 
efficere,  ut  agat  ille,  quod  negatur  posse.     Nam  multum  usitata 
est  hujusmodi  locutio,  ut  dicatur  res  aliqua  posse,  non  quia  in 
ilia,  sed  quoniam  in  alia  re  est  potestas ;  et  non  posse,  non  quo- 
niam  in  ilia,  sed  quia  in  alia  re  est  impotentia.  Dicimus  namque  : 
iste  homo  potest  vinci,  pro:  aliquis  potest  eum  viucere,  et;  ille 
non  potest  vinci,  pro :  nullus  eum  vincere  potest.     Non  enim 
potestas  est,  posse  vinci,  sed  impotentia,  nee  vinci  non  posse 
impotentia  est,  sed  potestas.     Nee  dicimus  Deum  necessitate 
facere  aliquid  eo,  quod  in  illo  sit  uUa  necessitas,  sed  quoniam 
est  in  alio,  sicut  dixi  de  impotentia,  quando  dicitur  non  posse. 
Omnis  quippe  necessitas  est  aut  coactio,  aut  prohibitio,  qu» 
duae  necessitates  convertuntur  invicem  contrarie,  sicut  necesse 
est  impossibile.     Quidquid  namque  cogitur  esse,  prohibetur  non 
esse,  et  quod  cogitur  non  estse,  prohibetur  esse;  quemadmodum 
quod  necesse  est  esse,  impossibile  est  non  esse,  et  quod  ne- 
cesse est  non  esse,  impossibile  est  esse,  et  conversim.     Cum 
autom  dicimus  aliquid  necesse  esse  aut  non  esse  in  Deo,  non  in- 
telligitur,  quod  sit  in  illo  necesnitas  aut  cogens,  aut  prohibens, 
sed  significatur,  quod  in  omnibus  aliis  rebus  est  necessitas  pro- 
hibens eas  facere,  et  cogens  non  facere ;  contra  hoc,  quod  de 
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Deo  dicitur.  Nam  cum  dicimusy  quod  ne cease  est  Deum  semper 
verum  dicere,  et  necesse  est  eum  nunquam  mentiri,  non  dicitur 
aliud,  nisi  quia  tanta  est  in  illo  constantia  servandi  veritatem  ut 
necesse  sit,  nullum  rem  facere  posse,  ut  verum  nou  dicat,  aut 

ut  mentiatur. — Comp.  Proslog.  7  : Inde  verius  est  omnipo- 

tens,  quia  potest  nihil  per  impotentiam  et  nihil  potest  contra  se. 
-de  concord.  praBSc.  et  prsed.  P.  i.  c.  2,  ss.  (where  the  question 
is  discussed,  how  far  the  term  necessitas  can  be  applied  to  God.) 
Respecting  the  knovdedge  of  God,  Anselm  (after  the  example 
of  Augustine)  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  God  does  not  know 
the  things  because  they  are,  but  that  they  are,  because  he  knows 
them,  ibid.  c.  7. 

^^>  However  different  the  theories  of  Abelard  and  Anselm 
were,  yet  in  this  one  point  they  agreed.  AheL  Theol.  christ. 
lib.  V.  p.  1350,  (edit.  Martene) :  Quaerendum  ita  prime  vide- 
tur,  quomodo  vere  dicatur  omnipotens,  si  non  possit  omnia 
efficere,  aut  quomodo  omnia  possit,  si  qusedam  nos  possumus, 
quae  ipse  non  possit.  Possumus  autem  qusedam,  ut  ainbulare, 
loqui,  sentire,  quae  a  natura  divinitatis  penitus  aliena  sunt,  cum 
necessaria  istorum  instrumenta  nullatenus  habere  incorporea 
queat  substantia.  Quibus  quidem  objectis  id  prsedicendum  ar- 
bitror,  quod  juxta  ipsos  quoque  philosophos,  et  communis  ser- 
monis  usum,  nunquam  potentia  cujusque  rei  accipitur,  nisi  in  his 
quae  ad  commodum  vel  dignitatem  ipsius  rei  pertinent.  Nemo 
enim  hoc  potentiae  hominis  deputat,  quod  ille  superari  facile 
potest,  immo  im potentiae  et  debilitati  ejus  quod  minime  sue  re- 
sistere  potest  incommode,  et  quicquid  ad  vitium  hominis  vergit, 
magisque  personam   improbat,  quam  commcndat,   impotentiae 

potius  quam  potentiae  adscribendum  est Nemo  itaqueDeum 

impotentem  in  aliquo  dicere  praesumat,  si  non  possit  peccare  si- 
cut  nos  possumus,  quia  nee  in  nobis  ipais  hoc  potentiae  tribuen- 

dum  est,  sed  infirmitati p.  1351: Sicut  etiam  quaedam, 

quae  in  aliis  rebus  potentiaB  deputauda  sunt,  in  aliis  vero  minime 

Inde  potentem  hominem  comparatione  aliorum  hominum 

diceremns,  sed  non  ita  leonem  vel  elephantem.  Sic  in  homine 
quod  ambulare  valet  potentiae  est  adscribendum,  quoniam  ejus 
necessitudini  congruit,  nee  in  aliquo  ejus  minnit  dignitatem.  In 
Deo  vero,  qui  sola  voluntate  omnia  complet,  hoc  oranino  super- 
fluum  esset,  quod  in  nobis  necessarium  est,  atque  ideo  non  po- 
tentiae, sed  vitio  penitus  tribuendum  esset  in  eo,  praesertim  cum 
hoc  in  moltis  excellentiae  ipsius  derogaret,  ut  amb^jiax^  \\4^^^v 
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pos8ct Nou  absurde  tamen  et  do  his  omnibus  qu89  et&cere 

|>o8sumu8  Dcum  potontem  prasdicabimus,  et  omnia  qum  agimns 
ejus  potentias  tribucmus,  in  quo  vivimun,  movemur  et  sumus. 
Kt  qui  omnia  operatur  in  omnibus  (utitur  enim  nobis  ad  effici- 
ondum  qua>  vulr,  qua8i  instrumontis)  et  id  qaoque  facere  did- 
tur,  quie  nos  f  icore  facit,  sicut  dives  aliquis  turrem  componere 
per  opificett  quos  adhibct,  et  posse  omnia  efficere  dicitnr,  qui 
sive  per  6g  sive  per  8ubjectam  creaturara  omnia  quie  Tultetquo- 
modo  vult,  operatur,  et  ut  ita  fiant,  ipse  etiam  facit.     Nam  etsi 

lion  potent  ambularo,  tamen  potest  facere,  ut  ambuletur 

Posse  itofiue  Deus  omnia  dicitnr^  iion  qiuxi  omnes  suacipere  pos- 
sit  dctiones,  sed  qttod  in  omnibus  quJB  fieri  velit,  nihil  efus  vo- 
luntati  resistere  queat,^ 

**^  Hugo  of  !St.  Victor^  de  sacram.  Lib.  i.  C.  22 :  Deua  omnia 
potest,  et  tamen  so  ipsum  destruerc  non  potest,     iloc  enim  posse, 
po88e  non  csset,  tn^d  non  posse.     Itaque  omnia  potest  Deus,  qu» 
])08de  potentia  est.     Kt  ideo  vere  omnipotens  est,  quia  impotens 
esse  non  potent.     Comp.  Liebner  p.  367.     Peter  Lombard,  Sen- 
tent,  i.  Dist.  42.  E. :  Deus  omnino  nihil  potest  pati,  et  omnia 
facere   potest,  prseter  ea  sola  quibus  dignitas  ejus  Iffideretur 
ej usque  excellentisB  derogaretur.     In  quo  tamen  non  est  minus 
omnipotens:    hoc   enim  posse  non  est  posse,   sed   non   posse. 
Comp.  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii.   p.  47,  48,  where  other 
piissages  are  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Richard  of  St  Victor, 
de  Trin.  L.  I.  c.  21 ;    Alexander  Hales,  SummsB,   I.  qu    21. 
Membr.   1.  art.    2;    Albertus  Magnus  Summae  P.  I.    qu.  77. 
Membr.  1 ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  SummaB,  P.  I.  qu.  25.  art.  3. 
^^*  Uwjo  of  St.  Victor  (cap.  9.  14 — 18,  quoted  by  Liebner,  p. 
363,  364.)  expressed  himself  as  follows :    "  All  things  which 
were  created  by  God  in  time,   existed  uncreated  in  him  from 
eternity,  and  were  known  to  him  for  this  very  reason,  because 
they  existed  in  him,  and  were  known  to  him  in  the  very  manner 
in  which  they  existed  in  him.     God  knew  nothing  out  of  him- 
self, because  he  comprehended  all  things  in  himself.     They  were 
not  in  him,  because  they  should   at  some  future  period  come 
into  existence  ;  the  fact  of  their  being  designed  to  exist  in  time 
to  come  was  not  the  cause  of  their  existence  in  God,  nor  were 


*  With  regard  to  the  Trinity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Abelard  ascribed 
omnipotence  principally  to  the  Father,  without  denying  it  either  to  the  Son^  or 
to  the  Spirit. 
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they  created  in  time  because  they  existed  in  God,  as  if  the  eter- 
nal could  not  have  existed  without  the  temporal.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  former  would  have  existed  without  the  latter  :  but  it 
would  not  have  stood  in  any  relation  to  the  latter,  if  this  had 
not  existed  as  something  which  was  to  be  in  future.     There 
would  always  have  been  the  knowledge  of  an  existence,  viz.  of 
an  existence  in  God,  though  not  of  a  future  existence ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  creator  would  not  therefore  have  been  less 
comprehensive,  because  it  could   only  be   said  that  he  had  no 
foreknowledge  of  that  which  was  not  future." — In  the  opinion 
of  Alexander  Hales  God  knows  all  things  through  himself  and 
in  himself ;  for  if  God  knew  them  by  means  of  something  else, 
then  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  would  be  something  perfect 
existing  out  of  him,  and  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect  being 

which  owes  nothing  to  any  other  being God  knows  all  things 

at  once  ;  for  he  sees  all  things  in  himself,  and  since  he  knows 

himself  at  once  and  completely,  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  all 

things  in  himself  at  once  and  perfectly.     The  things  themselves 

may  be  multiplied  or  lessened,  but  not  the  knowledge  of  God ; 

the  latter  is  immutable ;  see  Cramer,  vii.  p.  240. — Bonaventiira, 

Comp.  i.  29 :  Scit  Deus  omnia  praesentialiter  et  simul,  perfecte 

quoque  et  immutabiliter.     PrsBsentialiter  dice,  hoc  est,  ita  lim- 

pide,  ac  si  cuncta  essent  prsesentialiter  existentia.     Simul  etiam 

scit  omnia,  quia  videndo  se,  qui  sibi  prsesens  est,  omnia  videt. 

Perfecte  quoque,  quia  cognitio  ejus  nee  potest  augeri,  nee  mi- 

nni.     Scit  et  immutabiliter,  quia  noscit  omnia  per  naturam  sni 

intellectus,   qui  est  immutabilis.     Dicendum  ergo,  quod  Deus 

cognoBcit  temporalia  seternaliter,  mutabilia  immutabiliter,  con- 

tingentia  infallibiliter,  creata  increate,  alia  vero  a  se,  in  se  et 

per  se.     Comp.  Brev.  i.  8. —  Thomas  Aquinas  quaest.  xiv.  art.  4  • 

In  Deo  intellectus  et  id,  quod  intelligitur,  et  species  intel- 

ligibilis  et  ipsum  intelligere  sunt  omnino  unum  et  idem.  Undo 
patet  per  hoc,  quod  Deus  dicitur  intelligcns,  nulla  mnltiplicitas 
ponitur  in  ejus  substantia.  Comp.  art.  13  :  Deus  autem  cognos- 
cit  omnia  contingentia,  non  solum  prout  sunt  in  suis  causis,  sed 
etiam  prout  unum  quodque  eorum  est  actu  in  se  ipso.  Et  licet 
contingentia  fiant  in  actu  successive,  non  tamen  Deus  successive 
cognoscit  contingentia,  prout  sunt  in  suo  esse,  sicut  nos,  sed 
Bimul :  quia  sua  cognitio  mensuratur  aeternitate,  sicut  etiam 
mom  esse.  iEternitas  autem  tota  simul  existens  audit  totum 
tempus Undo  onmia,  quse  sunt  in  tempore,  sunt  Deo  ab 
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sBterno  prsoaentia,  non  solum  ea  ratione  qua  habot  ratiotics  rerutn 

apud  se  prsdseutes,  ut  quidam  dicunt,  scd  quia  ejus  intuitu^  fer- 

tU8  ab  SBterno  super  omnia,  prout  in  sua  praBsentialitate.     Unde 

raanifestum  est,  quod  contingentia  et  infallibiliter  a  Deo  cognos- 

cuntur,  in  quantum  subdunturdivino  conspectui  secundum  suam 

prsesentialitatem,  et  tamen  sunt  futura  contingentia  suis  causis 

comparata Ea,  qusB  tcmporaliter  in  actum  reducenter,  a  nobis 

successive  cognoscuntur  in  tempore,  sed  a  Deo  in  a^ternitati, 

qu8B  est  supra  tempus.     Sicut  ille,  qui  vadit  per  viam,   non  vi- 

det  illos,  qui  post  eum  veuiant,  sed  ille,  qui  ab  aliqua  altituJino 

totam  vitam  iiituetur,  simul  videt   omnes  traiiseuiues  per  viam. 

On  the  relation    between  knowledji^e  and  foreknowledge,  see 

John  of  Salisbury,  Policrat.  ii.  21.  (Bibl.  max.   xxiii.    p.   268) 

An  instance  of  subtile  reasoning  is  given  by  Liebner,  1.  c.  p.  365, 

note. 
<^  Abelard,  Theol.  christ.  v.  p.  1354: Facit  itaque  omnia 

quae  potest  Deus,  et  tan  turn  bene  quantum  potest Xccesse 

est,  ut  omnia  quad  vult..  ipse  velit;  sed  nee  inefficax  ejus  volun- 
tas esse  potest :  necesse  est  ergo  ut  quaocunque  vult  ipse  per- 
ficiat,  cum  earn  videlicet  sumamus  voluntatem,  qu^e  ad  ipsius 
pertinet  ordinationem.  Istis  ergo  rationibus  astruendum  vide- 
tur,  quod  plura  Deus  nullatenus  facere  possit  quam  faciat,  aut 
melius  facere,  aut  ab  his  cessare,  sed  omnia  ita  ut  facit  necessa- 
rio  facere.  Sed  rursus  singulis  istis  difficillimae  occurrunt  oh- 
jectiones,  ut  utroque  coruu  graviter  fidem  nostram  oppugnet 
complexio.  Quis  enim  negmre  audeat,  quod  non  possit  Deus 
eum  qui  damnandus  est  solvere  aut  meliorem  ilium  qui  salvandus 
est  facere,  quam  ipse  futurus  sit  collatione  suorum  donorum,  aut 
omnino  dimisisse  ne  eum  unquam  crearet?  Quippe  si  non 
potest  Deus  hunc  salvare,  utique  nee  ipse  salvari  a  Deo  potest. 
Necessaria  quippe  est  hsec  reciprocationis  consecutio,  quod  si 
ipse  salvatur  a  Deo,  Deus  hunc  sal  vat.  Unde  si  possibile  est 
hunc  salviui  a  Deo,  possibile  est  Deum  hunc  salvare.  Non 
enim  possibile  est  antecedens,  nisi  possibile  sit  et  consequens : 
alioquin  ex  possibili  impossibile  sequeretur,  quod  omnino  falsum 
est.  ...  Comp.  the  subsequent  pare  of  the  chapter.  Neverthe- 
less lie  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  :  quicquid  itaque  facit 
(Deus)  sicut  necessario  vdt,  ita  et  necessario  facit. 

v'^^  On  the  opposition  of  Hugo  of  St  Victor  against  the  opti- 
mism of  Abelard  (who  found  himself  compelled  to  suppose  a 
higher  degree  of  the  Divine  power,  than  of  the  Divine  will) 
^jsomo.  Liebner  p.  367,  368. 
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C.  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES. 


The  moral  attributes  of  God,  viz.  his  wisdom,  justice, 
aad  benevolence,  were,  in  connection  with  other  doctrines, 
sometimes  treated  of  in  such  a  manner  as  tb  make  men 
believe,  that  they  were  contradictory  to  each  other.  (0 
As  the  knowledge  of  God  is  one  with  his  being,  so  like- 
wise his  volition,  whose  final  object  is  nothing  but  the 
absolutely  good,  that  is  God.^^)  xhe  mystics  preferred 
descending  into  the  depth  of  Divine  love,  and  endea- 
voured to  explain  it  in  their  own  way,(^)  while  the 
scholastics  advanced  absurd  questions  even  respecting 
this  attribute  of  God,  which  admits  least  of  all  of  being 
dialectically  discussed.(^) 

**>  This  was  the  case  with  the  justice,  omnipotence,  and  love 
of  God  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  satisfaction.  Comp.  An- 
mlm^  Cur  Deus  homo  i.  c.  6 — 12.  and  the  preceding  §,  note  1. 

^  Thomas  Aquinas,  summa  P.  1.  Qu.  19.  art.  13 :  Voluntas 
divina  accessariam  habitudinem  habet  ad  bonitatem  suam,  quae 
est  propriam  ejus  objectum.  The  question  was  raised,  whether 
God  has  a  liberura  arbitrium,  whereas  everything  is  necessary 
in  hina.  Thomas  decided  that  God  is  free  respecting  that  which 
IB  not  an  essential  attribute  of  his  nature,  that  is,  respecting  the 
accidental,  finite.  But  respecting  himself  he  is  determined  by 
his  own  necessity,  comp.  art.  10,  and  Baur,  Trinitiitslehre,  ii.  p. 
641. — Duns  Scotiis,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  the  absolute  liberty 

of  God. 

<*>  The  language  of  the  author  of  the  "  Deutsche  Theologie'* 
II  worthy  of  notice  (c.  50) :  "  God  does  not  love  himself  as  such, 
Irat.afl  the  most  pei'fect  being.  For  if  God  knew  anything 
better  than  God,  ho  would  love  it,  and  not  himself.  Self-love 
and  self-will  are  entirely  foreign  to  God ;  only  so  much  belongs 
to  God,  as  is  necessary  to  constitute  his  personality,  or  the  dis- 
tiottion  between  the  different  persons  of  the  Trinity." 

^  Thus  Alexander  Hales  asked  (the  passage  is  quoted  by 

2  & 
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Cramer^  vii.  p.  2GI),  wliotlior  the  lovo  wherewith  God  loves 
his  creatures  is  the  same  with  that  which  ho  manifests  towards 
himself,  and  the  Divine  persons  manifest  towards  each  other  ? 
He  replies  in  the  affirmative  in  reference  to  the  principal  idea, 
(principale  signatum),  but  in  the  negative  respecting  the  second- 
ary idea  (connatum),  t.  e.  that  love  is  the  same  on  the  part  of 
him  who  loves,  but  not  the  same  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
loved.  It  is  ^so  on  that  account  that  God  does  not  manifest 
the  same  degree  of  love  towards  all  his  creatures,  but  more  of 
it  towards  the  better  portion  of  them,  less  towards  the  less 
good.  He  loves  all  creatures  from  eternity  (in  the  idea),  but 
he  does  not  love  them  in  reality,  until  they  come  into  existence. 
Another  question  was :  whom  does  God  love  most,  the  angels 
or  men?  The  answer  is:  the  former,  inasmuch  as  Christ  did 
not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  latter ;  but  the  love  wherewith 
God  loves  Christ,  and  conseqaently  the  human  race  in  Christ, 
even  surpasses  the  love  which  he  manifests  towards  the  angels. 
We  have  here  a  profound  Christian  truth  expressed  in  a  scho- 
lastic form. 

§169. 

PBOCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Walch^  J,  G.,  bistoria  coutroversisB,  etc.  Pfoff^  historiA  suocincta  (cornp. 

§W.) 

Before  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  be  more  phi- 
losophically developed  and  fully  established,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  respecting  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  After  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek  church  had 
been  received  in  the  East  as  the  orthodox  doctrine,  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  John  Damascenusy  (*) 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  summoned  a  synod  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle  in  the  year  809,  which  being  influenced  es- 
pecially by  the  Gallican  theologians  Alcutn  and  Theo- 
dulph  ofOrleanSy  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  western 
church,  according  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  not 
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only  froin  tlie  Father,  but  also  from  the  Son/^)      Pope 
Leo  III.  approved  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  disapproved 
of  the  uncritical  introduction  of  the  clause  "  filioque"  into 
the    creed   adopted   by  the  council  of   Constantinople. 
He   numbered   the   doctrine  in   question   among  those 
mysteries  which  pass  knowledge,  and  are  of  greater  im- 
portance in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  than  in  a  practi- 
cal aspect.(^)    But  when  in  later  times  the  controversy 
between  PhotiuSy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Nicho- 
las I.  led  to  a  disruption  between  the  two  churches,  their 
difference  on  the  said  doctrine  was  again  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.     Photius  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone, 
and  rejected  the  additional  clause  "  filioque,"  which  the 
theologians  of  the  western  church,  such  as  ^neas,  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  RatramnuSy  a  monk  of  Corvey,  were  desirous 
to  retain.(^)      Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  likewise 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  church  at  the  synod 
of  Bari  (in  Apulia)  in  the  year  1098,  and  treated  of  it 
more  fully  in  a  separate  treatise.(^)    The  attempt  made  at 
the  synod  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties,  did  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.     The  con- 
troversy was  resumed  in  the  year   1277 ;  nor  did  the 
formula  proposed  at  the  synod  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1439,) 
settle  the  point  in  question.^^)    Hence  it  happened  that 
from  that  time  the  two  churches  ever  differed  in  this, 
that  according  to  the  Greek  church  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  alone,  but  according  to  the  Latin 
church  from  both  the  Fatter  and  the  Son.     There  were, 
however,  some  theologians  in  the  latter  who  adopted  the 
view  taken  by  the  Greek  divines.  ^^^ 

i^'Defideorth.i.  C.7.  Hecalled  the  Holy  Ghost  (in  distinction  from 
a  mere  breath,  or  a  mere  Divine  power)  duvafitv  oufftutdrit  aur^vi*xur?g 

ir  idtaf^ouffri  {jvoardffsi  ^iu^ou/iivtiVj  xai  rov  irarohi  flrgoi^;^o/t8>jj>,  but 
added:  xaihrf  \6y(f)  ava^irauofiipfiv  xai  ahroZ  ouffav  fx^a^rixi^v, 
•urf  yofp/tfd^yai  rou  SsoD  iv  f  sffri  xai  rou  Xo^ou,  f  9\t/LiTn^fi,a^r{ty  duvaf4Cin*> 
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oyrg  T^hi  rh  ottdTafixrov  Avay^tofxhri^^  dXXa  xoS*  6/(M/orf}ra  roC  Xoyou  Xflt3' 

SfXouifav,  xa/  T^d;  ^ctifai'  ^r^o^ftfif  evtd^o/JiAv  t^ouaav  rfj  jSouX^tfi/  rijv  dinafiif, 
/DMjrf   afp^iji'  f^ou6avy  fiifrt  riXo^'  ou  ya^  f»fXfi>}/f  ^ron  rf  ^ar^i  Xiyoc,  ourf 

^^  Alcuintu,  de  procossione  Spin  S.  libellus.  0pp.  T.  i.  ed. 
FrobeUf  p.  743. — In  support  of  his  views  he  appealed  to  Luke 
vi.  19.  (Omnis  turba  quaerebat  eum  tangere,  quia  virtus  de  illo 
ozibat  et  sanabat  orones)  ;  to  John  xx,  21,  22 ;  1  John  iii.  23,  24, 
and  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  TKeodulphi  de  Spiritu  S. 
liber,  in  Theodulphi  0pp.  ed.  Sirmond.  Par.  1646.  8,  and  in 
Sirmondii  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  1695,  cf.  Libr.  Carolin.  Lib.  iii.  c.  3 : 
Ex  patre  ot  filio — omnis  univorsaliter  confitetur  ecclesia  eum 
procedere.  Concerning  the  historical  part,  see  other  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history.     [Gieseler,  ii.  §  12,  §  93,  §  156.] 

<'  On  the  occasion  of  a  controversy  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Monks  at  Jerusalem  prior  to  the  Synod  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
the  Pope  had  given  it  as  his  opinion :  Spiritum  Sanctum  a  Pa- 
tre et  Filio  sequaliter  procedentem. — Respecting  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  synod  itself,  see  CoUatio  cum  Papa  Ro- 
mse  a  legatis  habita  et  Epist.  Caroli  Imperat.  ad  Leonem  P.  iii. 
utraque  a  Smaragdo  Abb.  edita  in  Marm,  T.  xiv.  p.  17,  ss. 

^  See  Photii  Epist.  encyclica  issued  a.  d.  867,  (given  by 
Montacuciui,  Ep.  2,  p.  47) ;  the  following,  among  other  charges, 
is  there  brought  forward  against  the  Roman  church  :  T^  'xytufiM 

ri  dytov  oux  ix  rou  ^ar^hg  fiAvcf^  aXX«z  yt  ix  rou  u/oD  (x^o^f uf <r^a/  xatvoXoyri' 

mvrsg.  The  writings  of  his  opponents  Ratramus  and  j^neas 
are  no  longer  extant  in  a  complete  form,  comp.  d'AcIiery, 
Spicil.  Ed.  i.  T.  i.  p.  63,  ss.  Roasler,  Bibliothek  der  Kirchen- 
vater,  vol.  x.  p.  663,  ss.  [They  rested  their  view  upon  Gal. 
iv.  6  ;  Phil.  i.  19 ;  Acts  ii.  33  ;  xvi.  7.  John  viii.  42  ;  xx.  22.] 

^^  Concerning  the  synod,  see  Eadmer,  Vita  Anselmi,  p.  21, 
quoted  by  Walch  1.  c.  p.  61.  T^e  work  of  Anaelm  is  entitled  : 
de  processione  Spiritus  S.  contra  Graecos,  0pp.  p.  49,  (Edit. 
Lugd.  p.  115.)  In  chapters  1 — 3  he  shows  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  churches 
(in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  general  aspects),  as  well  as  the  points  of  dif- 
ference. Respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  western  church  itself, 
Anselm  argued  from  the  proposition  :  Deus  est  de  Deo,  as  fol- 
lows (c.  4) :  Cum  est  de  patre  Spir.  S.,  non  potest  non  esse  de 
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filio.  si  non  est  filius  de  Spiritu  Sancto ;  nulla  enim  alia  ratioiie 

potest  negari  Spiritus  S.  esse  de  filio Quod  auteni  filius  non 

sit  de  Spir.  S.  palam  est  ex  catholica  fide ;  non  enim  est  Deus 
de  Deo,  nisi  aut  nascendo  ut  filius,  aut  procendo  ut  Spir.  S. 
Filius  aute.n  non  nascitur  de  Spiritu  S.  Si  enim  nascitur  de 
illo,  est  filius  Spir.  Sancti,  et  Spiritus  S.  pater  ejus,  sed  alter 
alterius  neo  pater  nee  filius.  Non  ergo  nascitur  de  Spiritu  S. 
filius,  nee  minus  aportum  est,  quia  non  procedit  de  illo.  Esset 
enim  Spir.  ejusdem  Spiritus  Sancti,  quod  aperte  negatur,  cum 
Spiritus  S.  dicitur  et  creditur  Spiritus  Filii.  Non  enim  potest 
esse  Spiritus  sui  Spiritus.  Qaare  non  procedit  filius  de  Spir. 
Sancto.  Nullo  ergo  mode  est  de  Spir.  Sancto  filius.  Sequitur 
itaque  inexpugnabili  ratione,  Spir.  Sanctum  esse  de  filio,  sicut 
est  de  patre. — C.  7  :  Nulla  relatio  est  patris  sine  relatione  filii, 
sicut  nihil  est  filii  relatio,  sine  patris  relatione.  Si  ergo  alia 
nihil  est  sine  altera,  non  potest  aliquid  de  relatione  patris  esse 
sine  relatione  filii.  Quare  sequitur,  Spiritum  S.  esse  de  utraque, 
ai  est  de  una.     Itaque  si  est  de  patre  secundum  relationem,  erit 

simul  et  de  filio  secundum  eundem  sensum Nonautem  magis 

est  pater  Deus  quam  filius,  sed  unus  solus  verus  Deus,  Pater  et 
Filius.  Quapropter  si  Spiritus  S.  est  de  Patre,  quia  est  de  Deo 
qui  pater  est,  negari  nequit  esse  quoque  de  Filio,  cum  sit  de 
Deo,  qui  est  Filius — (C.  8-12,  he  gives  the  scriptural  argument.) 
In  the  thirteenth  chapter  he  meets  the  objection,  that  the  doc- 
trine in  question  would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Spirit Qui 

dicimus  Spiritum  S.  de  filio  esse  sive  procedere,  nee  minorem, 
Dec  posteriorem  eum  filio  fatemur,  namque  quamvis  splendor  et 
calor  de  sole  procedant,  nee  possint  esse  nisi  sit  ille,  de  quo  sunt, 
nihil  tamen  prius  aut  posterius  in  tribus,  in  sole  et  splendoro  et 
calore  intelligimus,  multo  itaque  minus,  cum  hsec  in  rebus  tem- 
poralibus  ita  sint,  in  setemitate,  quae  tempore  non  clauditur, 
prsedictse  tres  personsB  in  existendo  susceptibiles  intervalli  pos- 
sunt  intelligi. — The  concession  made  by  the  Greek  theologians, 
▼iz.  Spiritum  Sanct.  de  patre  esse  per  filium,  did  not  appear 
satisfactory  to  Anselm.  As  a  lake  is  formed  not  only  by  the 
spring,  but  also  by  the  river  which  flows  from  the  spring,  so 
the  Spirit  proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.*     (C.  15 

*  A  similar  illustration  is  adduced  by  Abelardy  theol.  cbr.  iv.  p.  1335 ; 
S{nr.  Sanct.  ex  patre  proprie  procfdere  dicitur,  quasi  a  summa  orig^ne,  qu«e 
•eilicet  aliunde  non  sit,  et  ab  ipso  in  iilium  quasi  in  rivum  ....  et  per  filium 
ad  DOS  tanden)  quasi  in  btagnam  bujus  secuU. 
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and  16.)  We  must  not,  however,  asgiime  the  existence  of  (wo 
principles  from  which  tlie  Spirit  might  bo  supposed  to  proceed 
but  only  one  Divine  principle,  including  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (c  17)  In  chapters  18-20,  he  considers  tho6*e  scrip- 
tures which  apparently  teach  the  ]>roce8sion  of  the  Spirit  from 
the  Father  alone;  c.  21,  he  defends  the  introduction  of  the 
clause  **  filioque*'  as  a  necessary  measure  to  prevent  any  misun- 
derstanding. In  chapters  22-27,  he  repeats  and  confirms  all 
he  has  said  before.  Anselm  commenced  his  treatise  by  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  ho  concluded  it  by  say- 
ing: Si  autem  aliquid  protuli  quod  aliquatenus  corrigendum 
ait,  mihi  imputetur,  non  sensui  Latinitatis. — Concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy,  comp.  Munscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii. 
p.  112,  113. 

*^*  At  the  synod  of  Lyons  the  Greeks  agreed  with  the  council 
in  adopting  as  Can.  I. :  Quod  Spir.  S.  seternabiliter  ex  Patre  et 
Filio,  non  tanquam  ex  duobus  principiis,  sed  tanquam  ex  uno 
principio,  non  duabas  spirationibus,  sed  unica  spiratione  proce- 
dit — But  new  differences  arose,  respecting  which  see  the  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  compare  MUnacher  ed.  by  von 
Colin,  1.  c.  p.  114.  In  the  formula  of  union  framed  by  the  synod 
of  Florence,  a.  d.  1439,  July  6th,  (given  by  Mansi,  T.  xxi.  p. 
1027,  ss.  and  CrieseUr,  ii.  4,  §  156,  Munscher  von  Colin,  p.  1 15,) 
use  was  made  of  the  expression,  quod  Spirit.  S.  ex  Patre  et 
Filio  setemaliter  est ;  the  phrase :  procedere  ex  Patre  per 
filium,  was  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  the  clause  filioque  was  retained.  But  the 
peace  thus  established  did  not  last  long,  and  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  issued  (a.  d.  1443)  a 
letter  against  the  union.  Comp.  Leo  Allatius  de  ecclesise  oc- 
cidentalis  et  orientalis  perpetua  consensione,  p.  939,  ss.  For 
the  other  works  see  Munscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  and  Gieseler, 
I.  c. 

^^  Thus  John  Wessel,  comp   Ullmann,  die  Reformatoren,  etc. 
i.  p.  388,  94. 

§  170. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  developed 
in  the  preceding  period,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  received 
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its  final  shape  by  John  Damascenus/^)  presented  an  in- 
ducement to  the  speculative  tendency  and  ingenuity  of 
the  scholastics^  as  well  as  to  the  imagination  of  the  mys- 
tics, to  fathom  the  unsearchable  depth  of  that  mystery. 
But  all  dialectic  attempts  were  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mer danger  of  falling  into  heretical  errors  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other  direction.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  scholasticism  in  its  earlier  stage.  The  notion  of 
John  Scotvs  JErigena,  that  the  terms  Father  and  Son  are 
mere  names,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  objective 
distinction  of  essence  in  the  Godhead,  strongly  savours 
of  Pantheism.C*-^)  The  daring  assertions  of  Roscdlirms 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism,^^)  while  those  of 
Abelard  exposed  him  to  that  of  Sabellianism.^*)  The  dis- 
tinction which  Gilbert  of  Poitiers  drew  between  the  quo 
est  and  the  quod  est  gave  to  his  doctrine  the  semblance  of 
Tetratheism.(^)  AnselmJ<^^  and  Peter  Lombardp^  adopted 
the  views  held  by  Augustine  on  this  point ;  the  termino- 
logy, however,  used  by  the  latter  gave  rise  to  misunder- 
standings. The  treatment  applied  by  the  scholastics  of  the 
second  period  to  the  subject  in  question  was  more  strictly 
systematical  and  speculative^^)  But  this  very  tendency, 
which  more  and  more  lost  sight  of  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  doctrine,  led  to  those  subtile  distinctions  and  absurd 
questions  which  for  a  long  time  seriously  injured  the  re- 
putation of  scholasticism.^^)  Among  the  Greeks,  iVi- 
ceiMs  Choniates  contented  himself  with  representing  the 
mystery  in  question  in  figurative  language,^  ^^)  while 
Nicholas  of  Methone  manifested  a  stronger  leaning  to  the 
dialectic  tendency  of  the  western  theologians.^)  The 
mystics  followed  for  the  most  part  Dionysivs  Areopagita, 
and  were  at  much  pains  either  to  represent  the  incom- 
prehensible in  their  writings  as  incomprehensible,^'^)  or 
to  bring  it  more  within  the  reach  of  our  apprehension 
(in  doing  which  they  did  not  always  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  pantheism.)^ '^) — The  disciples  of  the  school  of 
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St  Victor,  held,  as  it  were,  the  medium  between  sterile 
scholasticism  and  fantastic  mysticism/**>  Savonarolay^^ 
and  Wesael^^^^'*)  instead  of  indulging  in  philosophical  rea- 
sonings, based  upon  the  nature  of  God,  returned  to  na- 
tural and  human  analogies,  which  served  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  said  mystery,  but  were  not 
meant  to  explain  it. 

<*'  John  Damascenus  brings  forward  nothing  new.  He  re- 
peats the  earlier  doctrines  by  making  use  of  the  coromon  illus- 
trations derived  from  wS;  and  ?^^7t;,  and  the  comparison  with 
the  human  word  and  spirit  employed  by  former  theologians. 
God  cannot  be  aXo/o;,  but  the  Logos  must  have  a  'rytOfia,  lie 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  unity  in  the  Trinity,  so  that  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  though  being  persons,  have  yet  their  unity  in  the 
Father;  what  they  are,  they  are  by  him.  He  has  therefore 
been  charged  with  a  want  of  decision  between  Unitarianism  and 
Tritheism.  Comp.  Baur,  Trinitatslehre,  ii.  p.  17(',  ss.  Meier, 
p.  199,  8s. 

^'  De  div.  nat.  i.  18 :  Num  quid  veris  ratiocinationibus  ob- 
sistit,  si  dicamus,  Patrem  et  Filium  ipsius  habitudinis,  quae  dicitur 
ad  aliquid,  nomina  esse  et  plus  quam  habitudinis?  Non  enim 
credendum  est,  eandem  esse  habitudinem  in  exceUentissimis 
divinse  essentiae  substantiis,  et  in  his,  quae  post  earn  ab  ea  con- 
dita  sunt.  Quemadmodum  superat  omnem  essentiam,  sapien- 
tiam,  virtutem,  ita  ctiam  habitudinem  omnino  ineffabiliter  super- 
greditur.  According  to  i.  14,  Scotus  (appealing  to  earlier  Theo- 
logians, and  Inquisitores  veritatis)  calls  the  Father  the  essentia, 
the  Son  the  sapientia,  and  the  Spirit  the  vita  Dei.  On  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  relation  between  the  four  categories  of  na- 
ture, creans,  etc.  (see  §  265,)  and  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  comp.  Baur,  Trinitatslehre,  ii.  p.  275.  se.  Meier,  p. 
230,  ss. 

^^  In  accordance  with  his  nominalistic  notions  Roscdlinus  re- 
garded the  appellation  God,  which  is  common  to  the  three  per- 
sons, as  a  mere  name,  t.  e.  as  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus,  under 
which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  comprehended  (as 
three  individuals,  as  it  were.)  This  was  at  least  the  meaning 
which  his  opponents  attached  to  his  language  ;  see  Ep.  Joannis 
Monaehi  ad  Anselmum  (given  by  Baluze^  Miscell.  L,  iv.  p.  478) : 
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Hanc  de  tribus  Deitatis  personis  qusestionem  Roscelinus  movet : 
Si  tres  personas  sunt  una  tantum  res,  et  non  sunt  tres  res  per  se, 
sicut  tres  angeli  aut  tres  anirase,  ita  tamen  ut  voluntate  et  po- 
tentia  omnino  sint  idem :  ergo  Pater  et  Spir.  S.  cum  filio  incar- 
natOB  est. — This  opinion  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Sois- 
sons  (a.  d.  1093),  and  combated  by  Atiselm  in  his  treatise  :  de 
fide  trinitatis  et  de  incarnatione  verbi  contra  blasphemias  Ruce- 
lini. — But  Anselm  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made 
by  his  opponents,  c.  3  :  Sed  forsitan  ipse  non  dicit :  "  sicut  sunt 
tres  animse  aut  tres  angoli  \**  he  thought  it  more  probable  that 
Roscelinus  had  expressed  himself  in  more  general  terms :  Tres 
personas  esse  tres,  sine  additamento  alicujus  similitudinis,  and 
that  the  above  illustration  was  added  by  his  opponents.  Never- 
theless he  was  disposed  to  attach  credit  to  the  most  absurd 
statements  of  his  opponents  !  comp.  c.  2.*  Comp.  Baur,  Trini- 
tatslehre,  ii.  p.  400,  ss. 

»'**  Concerning  the  history  of  Abelard*s  condemnation  at  the 
synod  of  Soissons  (Concilium  Suessionense,  a.  d.  1121,)  comp. 
the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Neander,  der  heilige 
Bernhard,p.  121,  ss.  His  views  are  principally  contained  in  his 
Introduction  ad  Theologiam  and  in  Theologia  Christiana.  lie  pro- 
ceeds from  the  absolute  perfection  of  God.  If  God  is  the  al>- 
solutely  perfect  being,  he  must  also  be  absolutely  powerful, 
wise,  and  good.  Power,  wisdom,  and  love  are  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  difference  is 
merely  nominal.  Theol.  Christiana  I.  1.  p.  1156,  ss. :  Summi 
boni  perfectionem,  quod  Deus  est,  ipsa  Dei  sapientia  incarnata. 
Christus  Dominus  dcscribendo  tribus  noniinihua  diligenter  dis- 
tinxit,  cum  unicam  et  singularum  individuam  pcnitusac  simplicem 
substantiam  divinam,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spirit.  S.  tribus  de 
causis  appellavit :  Patrem  quidem  secundum  ilium  unicam  ma- 
jestatis  suae  potentiam,  quae  est  omnipotentia,  quia  scilicet  efficere 
potest,  quidquid  vult,  cum  nihil  ei  resistere  queat ;  Filium  au- 


•  At  a  later  period  Jerome  of  Prague  was  charged  with  Tetratheism^ 
and  even  with  more  than  that.  He  is  said  to  have  taught :  In  Deo  sive  in 
divina  essentia  non  solum  est  Trinitas  personarum,  sed  etiam  quaternilas 
remm  et  quinternitasy  etc.  Istse  res  in  divinis  sunt  sic  distinctae,  quod  una 
non  est  alia,  et  tamen  quaelibet  earum  est  Deus.  Istarum  rerum  una  est  aliis 
perfectior.  See  Hermann  von  der  Hardt,  Acta  et  decretalia,  T.  iv.  p.  viii. 
F8.  p.  645. 
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tcni  oandom  Divinani  suhHtantiam  dixit  secundum  propi^'ae 
sapientia?  discretionom,  qua  videlicet  cuncta  dijudirare  ac  dis- 
cernore  potest,  ut  nihil  earn  latere  possit,  quo  decipiatur ; 
Spiritum  S.  etiam  vocavit  ipsam,  secundum  illam  benignitatis 
suse  gratiam,  qua  omnia,  quae  summa  condidit  sapientia,  summa 
ordinat  bonitate  et  ad  optimum  quaeque  finem  accommodat,  malo 
quoque  bene  semper  utens  et  mirabiliter  quantamlibet  perverse 
facta  optime  disponens,  quasi  qui  utraque  manu  pro  dextra  utatur 
et  ncsciat  nisi  dextram.... Tale  est  ergo  tres  porsonas  hoc  est 
Patrem  et  Piliam  et  Spirit.  S.  in  divinitate  confiteri,  ac  si  com- 
memorarcmus  divinam  potentiamgenerantem,  divinum  sapicntiam 
genitam,  divinam  benignitatem  procedentem.  Ut  his  videlicet 
tribus  commemoratis  sum  mi  boni  perfectio  praedicetur,  cum 
videlicet  ipse  Deus  et  summse  potens,  i.  e.  omnipotens,  et  sum- 
me  sapiens  et  summe  benignus  ostenditur.  Com  p.  Introd.  ad 
Theol.  I.  10.  p..991,  and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Muiischer 
ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  53,  54. — The  relation  in  which  the  Father 
stands  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  Abelard  compares  to  that  in  which 
matter  stands  to  form  (materia  et  materiatum.)  As  a  wax  figure 
is  composed  of  wax,  but,  being  a  distinctly  shaped  figure,  differs 
from  the  unshapen  mass,  so  the  Son  being  materia  materiata, 
differs  from  the  Father.  The  latter,  however,  remains  the  materia 
ipsa,  nor  could  it  be  said  with  the  same  propriety,  that  the  wax 
owes  its  origin  to  the  figure,  as  it  can  be  said,  that  the  figure 
owes  its  origin  to  the  wax.  He  also  compares  the  Trinity  to 
a  brass  seal^  and  draws  a  distinction  between  the  substance  of 
what  the  seal  (ses)  is  composed,  the  figure  carved  in  the  brass 
(sigillabile),  and  the  seal  itself  (sigillans),  inasmuch  as  it  mani- 
fests its  existence  by  the  act  of  sealing. — The  comparison  which 
Abelard  drew  (Introd.  ii.  12.)  between  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  three  persons  in  grammar  (prima  quad 
loquitur,  secunda,  ad  quam  loquitur,  tertia,  de  qua  loquuntur) 
was  particularly  offensive,  and  might  easily  be  represented  as 
countenancing  Tri theism. 

<^^  The  heterodox  opinions  of  Gilbert  also  were  connected 
with  the  controversy  between  Nominalism  and  Realism ;  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Realism,  but  at  la^t  arrived  at  the  same  results  to 
which  Roscellinus  had  been  led  by  Nominalism.  According  to 
the  statements  made  by  him  in  Paris  1147,  and  in  Rheims  1148, 
in  the  presence  of  Eugcnius  III.,  he  asserted  :  divinam  essentiam 
non  esse  Deum.     The  former  is  the  form  by  which  God  is  God, 
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but  it  w  not  God  himself,  as  Imraanity  is  the  form  of  man,  but 
not  man  himself.  The  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Spirit  are  one; 
but  not  in  reference  to  the  quod  est,  but  only  in  reference  to 
the  quo  est,  i.  c.  (the  substantial  form.)  We  can  therefore  say  : 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one ;  but  not :  God  is  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Gilbert  considered  the  error  of  Sabellius 
to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  he  confounded  the  quo  est  with 
the  quod  est.  He  himself  was  charged  with  making  distinctions 
in  the  manner  of  Arius.  There  was  indeed  the  semblance  of 
Tritheism  in  his  proposition  :  that  which  makes  the  three  persons 
to  be  three,  are  tria  singularia  qusedam,  tres  res  numerabiles. 
The  distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  quod  est,  the  divine 
essence  as  such,  and  the  three  persons,  brought  upon  him  the 
further  charge  of  believing  in  a  quaternitas.  Gilbert  was  not 
formally  condemned,  but  Eugenius  III.  declared,  that  in  theo- 
logy, God  and  the  Godhead  could  not  be  separated  from  one 
another.  Comp.  especially  Gaufredi,  Abbatis  ClaraDvallensis, 
epistola  ad  Albinum  Card,  et  episc.  Albanens.  {Mansi  T.  xxi. 
p.  728,  H«  )  and  his  Libellus  contra  capitula  Gilberti  Pictav.  epis- 
cop.  in  Mabillon*8  edition  of  Bernard's  works.  T.  11.  p.  1336,  ss. 
<6)  ihe  view  which  Anselm  took  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  was  on  the  whole  not  much  sounder  than  that  of 
Abolard.  He  almost  seems  to  lose  sight  not  only  of  the  real, 
but  also  of  the  nominal  distinction  between  the  divine  persons, 
though  he  asserts  it.  His  opinion  does  not  much  differ  from 
that  of  Augustine.  He  too  looked  upon  the  Son  as  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  upon  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  love  of  God.  Comp. 
Monol.  c  27,  ss.  C.  30,  he  says  of  the  Son  (the  Word) :  Si  mens 
humana  nuUam  ejus  aut  sui  habere  memoriam  aut  intelligentiarn 
posset,  nequaquam  se  ab  irrationabilibus  creaturis,  et  illam  ab 
omni  creatura,  secum  sola  tacite  disputando  sicut  nunc  mens 
mea  facit,  discerneret.  Ergo  summus  iUe  spiritus,  sicut  est 
seternus,  it»  86terno  sui  memor  est,  et  intelligit  so  ad  similitudi- 
nem  mentis  rationalis :  immo  non  ad  ullius  similitudinem,  sed 
ille  principaliter,  et  mens  rationalis  ad  ejus  similitudinem.  At 
si  ssteme  se  intelligit,  asterne  se  dicit.  Si  SBterne  se  dicit,  seterne 
est  verbum  ejus  apud  ipsum.  Sive  igitur  ille  cogitetur  nulla 
alia  existente  essentia,  sive  aliis  existentibus,  necesse  est,  verbum 

illius  cose  tern  um  illi  esse  cum  ipso C.  36:  Sicut  igitur  ille 

creator  est  rerum  et  principium,  sic  et  verbum  ejus;  nee  tamen 
sunt  duo,  sed  unus  creator  et  uuum  principium... C.  37 :  Quamvis 
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enim  nccoHsitan  cogat,  ut  siiit  duo  :  nullo  tamcn  modo  oxprimi 

potCHt,  quid   duo  sint C.  38 :   Btcniin   proprium  unius  est, 

esse  ox  altero  et  proprium  est  alterius,  altorum  esse  ex  illo.  C. 

39: lUius  est  verissiinum   proprium  esse  parentem,  istius 

vero  veracis^iinam   esse  prolem.   C.  42: Sic  sunt  (pater  et 

filius)  cqypositi  relationibus,  ut  altor  nunquam  suscipiat  proprium 
alterius:  sicut  sunt  Concordes  natura,  ut  alter  semper  teneat 
essentiam  alterius.  C.  43 :  .  .  .  .  Est  autem  perfecte  summa 
essentia  pater  et  perfecte  summa  essentia  filius,  pariter  ergo 
perfectus  pater  per  se  est,  et  pariter  perfect  us  filius  per  se 
est,  sicut  utorque  sapit  per  se.  Non  enim  idcirco  minus  per- 
fecta  est  essentia  vcl  sapientia  filius,  quia  est  essentia  nata  de 
patris  essentia,  et  sapientia  de  sapientia:  sed  tunc  minus 
perfecta  essentia  vol  sapientia  esset,  si  non  esset  per  se,  aut 
non  saperet  per  se.  Nequaquam  enim  repugnat,  ut  filius  per 
se  subsistat,  et  do  patre  habeat  esse. — Nevertheless  be  speaks 
of  a  priority  of  tbe  Father,  c.  44 :  Valde  tamen  magis  congruit 
filium  dici  essentiam  patris,  quam  patrem  essentiam  filii ; 
quoniam  namque  pater  a  nullo  habet  essentiam  nisi  a  se 
ipso,  non  satis  apte  dicitur  habere  essentiam  alicujus  nisi  suam  : 
quia  vero  filius  essentiam  suam  habet  a  patre,  et  eandem  habet 
pater,  aptissime  dici  potest,  habere  essentiam  patris. — C.  45: 
Veritas  quoque  patris  aptissime  dici  potest  filius,  non  solum  eo 
sensu,  quia  est  eadem  filii  Veritas  qu89  est  et  patris,  sicut  jam 
perspectum  est,  sed  etiam  hoc  sensu,  ut  in  eo  intelligatur  non 
imperfecta  qusDdam  imitatio,  sed  Integra  Veritas  paternae  sub- 
stantiae,  quia  non  est  aliud,  quam  quod  est  pater.  At  si  ipsa 
substantia  patris  est  intelligentia  et  scientia  et  sapientia  et 
Veritas,  consequenter  coUigitur :  quia  sicut  filius  est  intelligen- 
tia et  scientia  et  sapientia  et  Veritas  paternse  substantise,  ita  est 
intelligentia  intelligentiad,  scientia  scientise,  sapientia  sapientiaa 

et  Veritas  veritatis C.  47 :  Est  igitur  filius  memoria  patris 

et  memoria  memoriae,  i,  e.  memoria  memor  patris,  qui  est 
memoria,  sicut  est  sapientia  patris  et  sapientia  sapientise,  t.  e. 
sapientia  sapiens  patrem  sapientiam,  et  filius  quidem  memoria 
nata  de  memoria,  sicut  sapientia  nata  de  sapientia,  pater  vero 
de  nullo  nata  memoria  vel  sapientia. — C.  48.  Concerning  the 
Spirit  he  expresses  himself  as  follows :  Palam  certe  est  rationem 
habenti,  eum  idcirco  sui  memorem  esse,  aut  se  intelligere,  quia 
se  amat,  sed  ideo  se  ainare,  quia  sui  meminit  et  se  intelligit : 
nee  eum  se  posse  amare,  si  sui  non  sit  memor  aut  se  non  in- 
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telligit.  Nulla  enim  res  amatur,  sine  ejus  memoria  et  intel- 
ligentia,  et  multa  tenentur  memoria  et  intelliguntur,  qusB  non 
amantur.  Patet  igitur  amorem  summi  spiritus  ex  eo  procedere, 
quia  sui  memor  est  et  se  intelligit.  Quod  si  in  memoria  summi 
spiritus  intelligitur  pater,  in  intelligentia  filius,  manifestum  est : 
quia  a  patre  pariter  et  a  filio  summi  spiritus  amor  procedit.  C. 
49 :  Sed  si  se  amat  summus  spiritus,  procul  dubio  se  amat 
pater,  amat  se  filius  et  alter  alterum :  quia  singulus  pater  sum- 
mus est  spiritus,  et  singulus  filius  summus  spiritus,  et  ambo 
simul  unus  spiritus.  Et  quia  uterque  pariter  sui  et  alterius 
meminity  et  se  et  alterum  intelligit,  et  quoniam  omnino  id 
ipsum  est  quod  amat  vel  amatur  in  patre  et  quod  in  filio, 
neoesse  est  ut  pari  amore  uterque  diligat  se  et  alterum. ^ — C.  55. 
Respecting  the  relation  in  which  tlie  three  persons  stand  to  each 
other,  he  says  :  Patrem  itaque  nullus  facit  sive  creat  aut  gignit, 
filium  vero  pater  solus  gignit,  sed  non  facit ;  pater  autem 
pariter  et  filius  non  faciunt  neque  gignunt,  sed  quodammodo  si 
sic  dici  potest,  spirant  suum  amorem:  quamvis  enim  non 
nostro  more  spiret  summa  incommutabilis  essentia,  tamen 
ipsum  amorem  a  se  ineffabiliter  procedentem,  non  discedendo  ab 
ilia,  sed  existendo  ex  ilia,  forsitan  non  alio  mode  videtur  posse 
dici  aptius  ex  se  emittere  quam  spirando.  C.  57 :  Jocundum 
est  intueri  in  patre  et  filio  et  utriusque  spiritu,  quomodo  sint  in 

se  invicem  tanta  sequa  sequalitate,  ut  nullus  alium  excedat 

Totam  quippe  suam  memoriam  summus  intelligit  spiritus*  et 
amat  et  totius  intelligentias  meminit  et  totam  amat  et  totius 
amoris  meminit  et  totum  intelligit.  Intelligitur  autem  in  memoria 
pater,  in  intelligentia  filius,  in  amore  utriusque  spiritus.  Tanta 
igitur  pater  et  filius  et  utriusque  spiritus  aequalitate  sese  com- 
plectuntur  et  sunt  in  se  invicem,  ut  eorum  nullus  alium 
exceddre,  aut  sine  eo  esse  probetur.  .  .  .  .  C.  60 ;  .  .  .  Est  enim 
unusquisque  non  minus  in  aliis  quam  in  se  ipso.  ...  (It  should 
be  observed  that  Anselm  admitted  that  this  relation  can  neither 
be  comprehended,  nor  expressed  in  suitable  words,  c.  62.) 

^  Sentent.  Lib.  i.  Dist.  5,  (quoted  by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von 
Colin  ii.  p.  56,  57,)  and  dist.  25.  R:  Alius  est  in  persona  vel 
personaliter  pater,  t.  e.  proprietate  sua  pater  alius  est  quam  fili- 
us,  et  filius  proprietate  sua  alius,  quam  pater.     Paternali  enim 


•   The  word  spiritus  is  also  used  through  the  whole  treatise  in  reference  to 
the  Godhead  generally  speaking. 
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proprietate  distinguitur  hypostasis  patris  ab  hypostasi  filii,  et 
liypostasis  filii  filial!  proprietate  discernitar  a  patre,  et  Spir.  8. 
ab  utroquo  processibili  proprietate  distinguitur.  Comp.  Baur^ 
IVinitatslehre  ii.  p.  550.  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flore,  opposed  Peter 
Lombard,  and  charged  hiin  with  having  taught :  Patrem  et  Fi- 
liuni  et  Spiritum  Sanct.  quandam  summam  esse  rem,  qu89  neque 
sit  gcuerans,  neqae  genita,  neqae  procedens.  But  Peter  Lom- 
bard had  only  urged  the  importance  of  the  distinction  often  ne- 
glected between  God  (as  such)  and  God  the  Father  (as  one  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,)  and  had  therefore  asserted  :  Non  est 
dicondum,  quod  divina  essentia  genuit  filium,  quia  cum  filius  sit 
divina  essentia,  jam  esset  filius  res,  a  qua  generaretur:  et  ita 

eadem  res  se  ipsam  generaret quod  omnino  esse  non  potest. 

Sed  pater  solus  genuit  filium,  et  a  patre  et  fiHo  procedit  spiritns 
S.     (On  the  doctrine  of  Joachim  himself,  see  note  13.) 

<*>  Alexander  Hales  Summa9  P.  i.  Q.  42,  Membr.  2,  quoted 
by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  55.  Cramer,  vol.  vii.  p.  309,  ss. 
T/iomas  Jquinas  P.  i.  Qu.  27-43.  We  meet  with  a  purely  spe- 
culative perception  of  the  Trinity  iii  the  work  of  Alanusab  Ins. 
i.  art.  25.  Pez,  i.  p.  484 ;  ho  regarded  the  Father  as  matter, 
the  Son  as  form,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  union  of  both. 
Comp.  Alexander  Hales,  quoted  by  Cramer,  1.  c.  The  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  is  explained  by  the  diffusive  nature  of  God  ; 
at  the  same  time,  a  distinction  is  made  between  material  gene- 
ration (from  the  substance  of  the  Father,)  original  generation 
(as  a  human  son  is  begotten  by  his  father.)  and  ordinal  genera- 
tion (as  the  morning  gives  rise  to  noon ;)  but  none  of  these  can 
be  applied  to  the  Divine  being.  It  is  only  in  so  far  admissible 
to  speak  of  the  Son  being  begotten  from  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  as  such  language  is  not  meant  to  imply  anything  ma- 
terial, but  only  intended  to  teach,  that  the  nature  of  the  Son 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Father. 

^^>  Questions  such  as  the  following  were  started:  Was  it 
necessary  that  God  should  beget,  or  might  he  have  possessed  the 
power,  but  not  the  tuill  to  beget?  why  are  there  just  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity  ?  why  not  more  or  less  ?  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  name  of  the  Father  is  put  first,  and  the  names 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  follow,  though  all  three  are  equeJ  ?  is  it 
allowed  to  invert  the  order,  and  why  not  ?  etc.  Anselia  (Monol. 
c.  40.)  inquired  into  the  reason  for  calling  God  Father,  in  re- 
ference to  the  act  of  generation,  and  not  mother.     He  also  de- 
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moastrated  very  seriously,  tliat  tlie  Sou  vvas  the  iittc8t  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity  to  become  man  :  Cur  Deus  homo 
ii.  9 :  Si  qusslibet  alia  persona  incarnetur,  erunt  duo  filii  ia 
Trinitate,  filius  scilicet  Dei,  qui  et  ante  incarnationem  filius  est, 
et  ille  qui  per  incarnationem  filius  erit  virginis:  et  erit  in  per- 
sonis,  quse  semper  SBquales  esse  debent,  inaequalitas  secundum 

dignitatem  nativitatum Item,   si    Pater   fuerit    incamatus, 

erunt  duo  nepotes  in  Trinitate,  quia  Pater  erit  nepos  parentum 
virginis  per  hominem  assumtum,  et  Verbum,  cum  nihil  habeat 
de  homine,  nepos  tameii  erit  virginis,  quia  filii  ejus  erit  filius,  quae 
omnia  inconvenientia  sunt,  nee  in  incarnatione  Verbi  contingunt. 
Est  et  aliud,  cur  magis  conveniat  incarnari  filio,  quam  aliis  per- 
sonis,  quia  convenientius  sonat  filium  supplicare  Patri,  quam 
aliam  personam  alii.  Item,  homo,  pro  quo  erat  oraturus,  dia- 
bolus,  quern  erat  expugnaturus,  ambo  falsam  similitudinem  Dei 
per  propriam  voluntatem  praesumserant.  Unde  quasi  specialius 
adversus  personam  Filii  peccaverunt,  qui  vera  Patris  similitudo 
creditur,  etc.     (Comp.  below  §  179.) 

(^^'  One  of  his  illustrations  is  e.  g.  taken  from  a  balance  (The- 
saur.  c.  30.)  The  Son  represents  the  central  point  of  union  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserves  the  most 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two;  but  the  whole  denotes  the 
perfect  equilibrium  between  honour,  power,  and  being,  the  inner 
Divine  equality  and  harmony,  inasmuch  as  no  person  elevates 
himself  above  the  other.  The  double-winged  seraphim  also  are 
in  his  opinion  a  figure  of  the  Trinity.  But  while  in  the  former 
case  the  Son  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  central-point  of  union,  in 
the  latter  the  body  of  the  seraphim  represents  the  Father,  and 
the  wings  denote  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Comp.  Ullmann, 
L  c.  p.  41,  42. 

(11 »  "  Many  of  the  earlier  theologians  asserted  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  propounded  the  most 
profound  mysteries  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  a  cfe- 
gree  of  assurance  which  would  allow  of  no  doubts  and  Nicho^ 
las  was  guilty  of  the  same  inconsistency.  In  tlie  same  sen- 
tence he  represented  the  nature  of  God  as  beyond  knowledge 
and  ejcpression,  bey<nid  tlie  apprehension  and  investigation 
even  of  the  highest  order  of  spirits,  and  gave  tlie  most  precise 
and  apodictical  definitions  concerning  t/ie  relation  subsisting 
between  (he  Divine  being  and  the  Divine  persons''  (e.  g.  Refut. 
p.  23,  24.)  Ullmann,  p.  78.     Nicholas  removed  the  apparent  con- 
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iradiction  of  a  trinity  in  a  unity  by  avoiding  all  analogies  with 
created  objects.  IIo  would  not  have  understood  the  terms:  unity 
and  trinity  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  mathematicians, 
viz.  as  numeric  definitions.  But  in  his  opinion  the  unity  of  God 
was  only  a  unity  of  being,  and  the  trinity  a  trinity  of  persons. 
He  thought  that  there  was  nothing  contradictory  in  the  union 
of  such  a  unity  with  such  a  trinity,  see  Ullmann,  p.  79,  80.  (He 
also  appealed  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  Orat.  xxiz.  2 :  Mova;  dv* 
fi^X^*  *'»  ^'^oida  x/v9}^f7(ra,  /cti;^/  r^tddog  fffrij.)  «  We  adore,"  said  Ni- 
cholas (Refut.  p.  67.),  ''  as  the  creative  principle  of  all  exist- 
ence that  God  who  is  one  as  respects  his  essential  nature,  but 
consists  of  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  With  regard  to  these  three,  we  praise  the  Father  as 
that  which  causes  {iti  amov)^  but  we  confess  that  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  have  proceeded  from  the  Father  as  tfiat  which  is 
caused  (wj  ainard,)  They  are  not  created  nor  brought  forth  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  supernatural,  super« 
human  manner.  Being  of  the  same  essence,  they  are  united 
with  the  Father  and  with  each  other  without  being  confounded  ; 
they  are  distinct  without  separation."  Regarding  the  term 
a7r/oy  he  would  not  have  it  understood  to  denote  a  creative  or 
formative  causality,  but  a  hypostatic  one,  which  might  be  called 
ytvvrtrtxov  (t.  e,  that  which  causes  generation)  in  relation  to  the 
Son,  and  ir^oaxrixhv  ilrcvv  ^^oBXfirixov  ({.  e,  that  which  causes  pro- 
cession) in  reference  to  the  Spirit.  Thus  he  also  said  (p.  45)  : 
0  carjj^  tv  ^sufjM  fl-^o/JaXXi/ ;  see  Ullmann^  1.  c.  p.  82. 

<^>  Tauler  (Predigten  ii.  p.  172.)  said :  **  Concerning  this 
most  excellent  and  holy  Trinity,  we  cannot  find  any  suitable 
words  in  which  we  might  speak  of  it,  and  yet  we  must  express 
this  supernatural  incomprehensible  Trinity  in  words.  If  we 
therefore  attempt  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  it  pro- 
perly, as  to  reach  the  sky  with  one's  head.  For  all  that  we  can 
say  or  think  of  it,  is  a  thousand  times  less  proportionate  to  it, 
than  the  point  of  a  needle  is  to  heaven  and  earth,  yea  a  hundred 
thousand  times  less.  We  might  talk  to  a  wonderful  amount, 
and  yet  we  could  neither  express  nor  understand,  how  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  persons  can  exist  in  the  supernatural  unity.  It 
is  better  to  meditate  on  these  things  than  to  speak  of  them  ; 
for  it  is  not  very  pleasant  either  to  say  much  about  this  matter, 
or  to  hear  of  it,  especially  when  words  have  been  introduced 
(from  without),  and  because  we  are  altogether  unequal  to  the 
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task.  For  the  whole  subject  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us» 
and  wholly  foreign  to  us,  nor  is  it  revealed  to  us,  for  it  even 
surpasses  the  apprehension  of  angels.  We  therefore  leave  it 
to  great  prelates  and  learned  men  ;  they  must  have  something 
to  say,  in  order  to  defend  the  catholic  faith  ;  but  we  will  simply 
believe." 

^**'  In  opposition  to  Peter  Lombard,  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Flore, 
laid  down  a  theory  which  was  condemned  by  the  fourth  council 
of  the  Lateran  (a.  d.  1215),  though  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived it  by  inspiration.  He  looked  upon  tlie  instrument  of 
ten  strings  as  the  best  image  of  the  Trinity.  Its  three  corners 
represent  the  three  persons,  the  instrument  itself  denotes  the 
unity.  Concerning  the  further  developement  of  this  noiion  see 
Emjelhardty  Kirchenhistorische  Abhaudlungen,  p.  265,  ss. — The 
views  of  Master  Eckart  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  given 
by  Schmidt  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1.  c.  p.  694.  In  his 
Sermon  on  the  Trinity,  fol.  265  A,  it  is  said  :  **  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  God?  the  Father  beholding  himself  with  a  simple 
knowledge,  and  looking  into  the  simple  purity  of  his  nature, 
sees  all  creatures  formed,  and  speaks  within  himself;  that  Word 
is  a  clear  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  Son  ;  therefore  the  phrase 
•*  God  speaks,"  is  equivalent  to  "  God  begets."  For  other  pas- 
sages, comp.  Schmidt,  1.  c.  p.  696. — //.  Suso  taught  as  follows 
(c.  55,  see  Diepenbrock,  p.  215) :  **  In  proportion  as  any  being 
is  simple  in  itself,  it  is  manifold  in  its  powers  and  capacities. 
That  which  has  nothing,  can  give  nothing ;  that  which  has  much, 
can  give  much.  God  possesses  the  fulness  of  all  that  is  perfect 
in  himself,  but,  bec<au8e  his  goodness  is  unhmited  and  higher 
than  the  heavens,  he  will  not  keep  it  all  to  himself,  but  he  de- 
lights in  sharing  it  between  himself  and  others.  On  this  ac- 
count the  first  and  highest  act  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sum- 
mam  bonum  must  have  reference  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be, 
except  it  be  present,  inward,  substantial,  personal,  natural,  ne- 
cessary without  being  compulsory,  infinite  and  perfect.  All 
other  manifestations  which  are  in  time  or  in  created  objects,  are 
only  the  reflection  of  the  eternal  manifestation  of  the  unlimited 
Divine  goodness.  Therefore  the  schoolmen  say,  that  in  the 
emanation  of  the  creature  from  the  first  origin  there  is  a  circular 
return  of  the  end  into  the  commencement :  for  as  the  procession 
of  the  person  from  God  is  a  complete  image  of  the  origin  of  the 

creature,  so  it  is  also  a  type  of  the  return  of  the  creature  vTvt<^ 

1\. 
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God.     Now  observe  the  difierence  between  the  said  manifesta- 

tion,  and  the  manifestation  of  God A  human  father  gives 

to  his  son  in  his  birth  a  part  of  his  own  nature,  but  not  all  at 
once,  and  not  the  whole  of  that  which  ho  is  ;  for  he  himself  is 
a  compound  being.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Divine  mani- 
festation is  so  much  more  intimate  and  dignified  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  as  God  infinitely  surpasses  all 
other  beings,  it  necessarily  follows  that  his  manifestation  is  equal 
to  his  nature,  and  that  such  a  manifestation  cannot  take  place 
apart  from  a  manifestation  of  his  nature  according  to  personal 
qualities.  If  you  can  now  contemplate  with  a  pure  eye,  and  be- 
hold the  purest  goodness  of  the  highest  good,  which  is  in  its 
Tory  nature  a  beginning  which  operates  in  the  present  time,  and 
loves  itself  naturally  and  willingly ;  then  you  will  see  the  ex- 
ceeding supernatural  manifestation  of  the  Word  from  the  Father, 
by  whose  words  all  things  were  created  and  formed,  and  you 
will  perceive  in  the  highest  good,  and  in  the  hi&rhest  manifesta- 
tion, the  necessary  origin  of  the  Holy  Trinity  :  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  And  as  the  highest  manifestation  proceeds  from 
the  supreme  and  essential  Godhead,  there  must  be  in  the  said 
Trinity  the  most  perfect  and  most  intimate  sameness  of  essence, 
the  highest  equality  and  independence  of  being  which  the 
three  persons  possess  in  triumphant  manifestation,  in  undivided 
substance  and  in  the  undivided  omnipotence  of  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Deity."  (Suso,  however,  acknowledged  that  none 
could  explain  in  words  how  the  Trinity  of  the  Divine  persons 
could  exist  in  the  unity  of  being.  Ibid.  p.  217.)  Similar  views 
were  entertained  by  Buysbroek,  whose  opinions  concerning  the 
Trinity  are  given  in  the  work  of  EngeUiardt,  p.  174 — 177. 
According  to  Ruysbroek,  there  are  four  unfathomable  qualities 
in  God.  He  manifests  himself  through  wisdom  and  love,  ho 
attracts  by  unity  and  substantiality.  The  eternal  truth  is  be- 
gotten from  the  Father,  the  eternal  love  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  These  are  the  two  emanating  attributes 
of  God.  The  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  attracts  the  three 
persons  by  the  bonds  of  love,  and  the  Divine  wisdom  unfolds 
the  unity  with  a  tranquil  and  happy  embrace  of  love.  These 
are  the  attractive  attributes  of  God. 

^^^'  Hugo  of  St  Victor  found  in  external  nature  an  indication 
of  the  Trinity.  He  perceived  a  still  purer  impression  of  it  in 
the  rational  creation,  viz.  the  spiritj  which  is  only  assisted  by 
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the  external  world,  or  the  world  of  bodies ;  in  the  one  case  we 
bare  a  true  impression,  in  the  other  only  a  sign.  How  the 
Trinity  manifests  itself  in  the  external  creation,  (power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness),  he  showed  in  his  treatise  :  de  tribus  diebus,  T.  i. 
fol.  24 — 33.  Comp.  de  sacram.  Lib.  i.  P.  iii.  c.  28.  Lielmer,  p. 
375.  Concerning  his  philosophical  views,  Hugo  followed  his 
predecessors  Augustine  and  Anselra,  but  employed  that  fuller 
and  more  poetical  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mystics ;  he  did 
so  especially  in  his  treatise :  de  tribus  diebus.  On  the  whole, 
Hugo  differed  from  Anselm  '*  by  remaining  cU  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  thus  keeping  to  more  general  and  indefinite  expres^ 
sians,  in  the  use  of  which  he  exposed  himself  to  less  danger." 
Liebner,  p.  381.  We  may  notice  as  very  remarkable,  and  foreign 
to  the  general  spirit  of  mysticism,  but  as  truly  scholastic,  the 
manner  in  which  Hugo  answered  the  question,  why  the  Sacred 
Scriptures^  have  ascribed  power  in  particular  to  the  Father, 
wisdom  to  the  Son,  and  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  power, 
wisdom,  and  love  belong  equally  and  essentially  to  all  the  three, 
and  are  eternal.  He  argued  as  follows :  ''  When  men  heard  of 
the  Father  and  Son  being  in  God,  they  might,  in  accordance  witli 
human  relations,  think  of  the  Father  as  old  and  aged,  and  con- 
sequently weaker  than  the  Son,  but  of  the  Son  as  juvenile  and 
unexperienced,  and  therefore  less  wise  than  the  Father.  To  pre- 
vent any  such  mistake,  Scripture  has  wisely  and  cautiously  as- 
cribed power  to  the  Father  and  wisdom  to  the  Son.  Likewise 
men  hearing  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  (Spiritus)  might  think  of  him 
as  a  snorting  [Germ,  schnaubend]  and  haughty  being,  and  be  ter- 
rified at  his  supposed  harshness  and  cruelty.  But  then  Scrip- 
ture coming  in  and  calling  the  Holy  Ghost  loving  and  mild, 
tranquillized  them,"  (de  sacram.  c.  26)  The  passage  is  cited 
by  Liebner,  p.  381  and  382,  where. further  particulars  may  be 
compared.  Hugo,  however,  rejected,  generally  speaking,  aU  sub- 
tile questions,  and  had  a  clear  insight  into  the  figurative  lan- 


*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Scripture  by  no  means  sanctions 
sach  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  Divine  attributes  among  the  three  per- 
sons. With  equal  propriety,  if  not  with  more,  the  Son  might  have  been 
called  love,  and  the  Spirit  wisdom  or  power.  It  was  only  the  tracing  of  the 
idea  of  the  Logos  to  that  of  the  Sophia  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  predo- 
minant speculative  tendency  (according  to  which  intelligence  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing)  which  led  to  this  kind  of  reasoning. 
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guage  of  Scripture.  Nor  did  Richard  of  St  Victor  indulge  no 
much  in  Hubtilo  speculations  in  bis  work  :  de  trinitate,  as  most 
other  scholastics.  It  is  true,  he  adopted  the  same  views  con- 
cerning the  trias  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  but  he  laid 
most  strchs  upon  the  latter,  and  ascribed  to  it  the  generation 
of  the  Son.  In  the  highest  good  there  is  the  fulness  and  per- 
fection of  goodness,  and  consequently  the  highoHtlove  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  perfect  than  love.  But  love  (amor),  in  order  to 
be  charity  (charitas),  must  have  for  its  object,  not  itself,  but 
something  else.  lUnce  where  there  is  no  plurality  of  persons, 
there  can  be  no  charity.  Love  towards  creatures  is  not  suffi- 
cient, for  God  can  only  love  what  is  worthy  of  the  highest  love. 
The  love  of  God  to  none  but  himself  would  not  be  the  highest 
love  ;  in  order  to  render  it  such,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  manifested  towards  a  person  who  is  Divine,  etc.  But  even 
this  is  not  yet  the  highest  love.  Love  is  social.  Both  [>ersons 
(who  love  each  other)  wish  a  third  person  to  be  loved  as  much 
as  they  love  each  other,  for  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  not  to  be 
willing  to  allow  society  in  love.  Therefore  every  two  persons 
in  the  Trinity  agree  in  loving  a  third  one.  The  fulness  of  love 
also  requires  highest  perfection,  hence  the  three  persons  are 
equal.  In  the  trinity  there  is  neither  a  greater  nor  a  less ;  two 
are  not  greater  than  one,  three  are  not  greater  than  two.  This 
appears  indeed  incomprehensible,  etc.  Compare  also  the  pas- 
sage de  Triu.  i.  4,  quoted  by  Hase,  Dogmatik,  p.  637,  and  es- 
pecially EngeUuirdi,  1.  c  p.  108,  ss. — The  other  scholastics  who 
manifested  a  leaning  to  mysticism,  argued  in  a  similar  way. 
Thus  Bonaventura,  Itiner.  mentis  c.  6.  Raimund  of  Sabunde, 
c.  49.  Compare  also  Gerson,  Sermo  i.  in  festo  S.  Trin.  quoted 
by  Ch.  Schmidt  p.  106.) 

iU)  Savoivarola  showed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  (Tnumphus 
crucis  Lib.iii.  c.  3,  p.  192—96,  quoted  by  Rudtlbach^  p.  366.  67). 
that  a  certain  procession  or  emanation  exists  in  all  creatures. 
The  more  excellent  and  noble  these  creatures  are,  the  more  per- 
fect the  said  procession  is ;  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the  more  in- 
ternal. If  you  take  fire  and  bring  it  into  contact  with  wood,  it 
kindles  and  assimilates  it.  But  this  procession  is  altogether 
external,  for  the  power  of  the  fiie  works  only  externally.  If 
you  take  a  plant,  you  will  find  that  its  vital  power  works  inter- 
nally, changing  the  moisture  which  it  extracts  from  the  ground 
into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  producing  the  flower  which 
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waa  internal.  This  procession  is  much  more  internal  than  that 
of  fire ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  internal,  for  it  attracts  moisture 
from  without,  and  produces  the  flower  externally,  and  though 
the  flower  is  connected  with  the  tree,  yet  the  fruit  is  an  external 
production,  and  separates  itself  from  the  tree. — The  sensuous 
life  is  of  a  higher  order.  When  I  see  a  picture,  a  procession 
and  emanation  comes  from  the  picture  which  produces  an  im* 
pression  upon  the  eye ;  the  eye  presents  the  object  in  question 
to  the  imagination  or  to  the  memory  ;  nevertheless  the  proces- 
sion remains  internal,  though  it  comes  from  without.  Intelli- 
gence is  of  a  still  higher  order ;  a  man  having  perceived  some- 
thing, forms  in  his  inner  mind  an  idea  of  it,  and  delights  in  its 
contemplation ;  this  gives  rise  to  a  certain  love  which  remains 
in  the  faculty  of  thinking.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  even  in 
this  case  there  is  something  external  (the  perception.)  But 
from  this  highest  and  innermost  procession  we  may  draw  such 
further  inferences  with  regard  to  God,  who  unites  in  himself  all 
perfection,  that  the  Father,  as  it  were,  begets  out  of  himself  an 
idea  which  is  his  ejternal  Word  (Logos),  and  that  the  love,  which 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This 
procession  is  the  most  perfect,  because  it  does  not  come  from 
without,  but  remains  in  God.*  Comp.  Meier^  Savonarola,  p. 
248,  Bs. 

<^  Wessel  (de  magnitudine  Passionis,  c.  74,  p.  606,  quoted 
by  Ullmann,  p.  206.)  expressed  himself  as  follows :  **  In  our 
inner  man,  who  is  created  after  the  image  of,  and  in  resem- 
blance to  God,  there  is  a  certain  trinity :  understanding  (mens), 
reason  (intelligODtia),  and  will  (voluntas.)  These  three  are 
equally  sterile,  inactive,  and  unoccupied,  when  they  are  aliena- 
ted from  their  prototype.  Our  understanding  without  wisdom, 
is  like  the  light  without  the  eye,  and  what  else  is  this  wisdom 
but  God  the  Father  ?*»  The  Word  (the  Logos)  is  the  law  and 
the  norm  of  our  judgments,  and  teaches  us  to  think  of  ourselves 
with  humility  according  to  the  true  wisdom.     And  the  Spirit  of 


*  But  Savonarola  also  pointed  out  in  very  appropriate  language  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  ideas  :  '^  God  treats  us  a  mother  treats  her  child.  She  does 
not  say  to  him  :  Go,  and  do  such  and  such  a  thing ;  hut  she  accommodates 
herself  to  the  capacity  of  the  child,  and  makes  her  wishes  known  hy  ahrupt 
words  and  hy  gestures.  Thus  God  accommodates  himself  to  our  ideas.**  Sea 
Rudelbach,  1.  c.  p.  369. 

^  He  calls  the  Fat/ier  Wisdom ;  the  scholastics  applied  this  term  to  th« 
^Q.     Comp.  note  11,  a. 
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both,  the  Divine  lore,  is  the  food  of  the  will  (Spiritus  amborum, 
Deu8  charitas,  lac  est  voluntati.)*'  The  practical  application  fol- 
lowed by  itself. 

The  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  were  in  a  peculiar  way  con- 
nected with  tfie  developement  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  (de  tribus  diebus,  quoted  by 
Liebner,  p.  383,  note),  the  day  of  fear  commenced  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  given  by  the  Father  (power) ;  the  day 
of  truth  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  (wisdom),  and  the 
day  of  love  with  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (love).  Thus 
there  was  a  progressive  developement  of  the  times  towards 
greater  and  greater  light  I — The  mystico-pantheistic  sects,  on 
the  other  hand,  interpreted  these  three  periods  according  to 
their  own  notions,  and  in  connection  with  millennarian  hopes. 


§  171. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CREATION,  PROVIDENCE,  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WOULD. -THEODICY. 

The  pantheistic  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigenay^ 
found  no  imitators  among  the  orthodox  scholastics ;  they 
adhered  rather  to  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.(^) 
Later  writers  endeavoured  to  define  this  doctrine  more 
precisely,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  as 
if  nothing  could  have  been  the  cause  of  existence.  C^> — 
The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  was  interpreted 
literally  by  some,  and  allegorically  by  others.^  >  Even 
during  the  present  period  the  opinion  continued  to  pre- 
vail generally,  that  the  world  is  a  work  of  Divine  good- 
ness, and  exists  principally  for  the  sake  of  man.  (^> 
Though  mysticism  would  easily  induce  its  advocates  to 
regard  the  independent  appearance  of  the  finite  creature 
as  separation  from  the  Creator,  and  consequently  as  re- 
bellion, and  thus  to  represent  creation  as  the  work  of 
Satan  (after  the  manner  of  the  Manichaeans),^^)  yet 
these  pious  thinkers  were  roused  by  the  sight  of  the 
works  of  God  to  the  utterance  of  beautiful  and  elevating 
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expressions,  and  lost  in  wonder  and  adoratlon.(')  On 
the  contrary,  the  schoolmen,  fond  as  they  were  of  vain 
and  subtile  investigation,  indulged  here  also  in  absurd  in- 
quiries.(*) — Concerning  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world, 
the  scholastics  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  views  of  Au- 
gustine. Some  (e.  g.  Thomas  Aquinas)  regarded  evil  as 
the  absence  of  good,  and  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
finite  world,  retaining,  however,  the  difference  between 
moral  evil  and  physical  evil  (the  evil  of  guilt,  and  the 
evil  of  its  punishment.)^^)  Others  adopted,  with  Ohry- 
sostom,  the  notion  of  a  twofold  Divine  will,  (voluntas 
antecedens  et  consequens.y^®) 

^*'  Comp.  above  §  165.  1.  and  de  diviiia  natura  ii.  c.  19,  quo- 
ted by  MiinscheTy  ed.  by  von  CoUo,  p.  63. 

<^'  God  is  not  only  the  former  (factor),  but  the  creator  and 
author  (creator)  of  matter.  This  was  taught  by  Huffo  of  Si 
Victor  (Prolog,  c.  1.  Liebner,  p.  355),  and  the  same  opinion 
was  adopted  by  the  other  mystics.  The  advocates  of  Platonism 
alone  returned  to  the  notions  of  Origen. 

^^  Thus  Alexander  Hales  (Summa,  P.  ii.  Qusest.  9,  Merabr. 
10,)  drew  a  distinction  between  a  nihilura  privativura  and  ne- 
gativum ;  see  on  this  point  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  p.  61, 
62. —  Thomas  Aquinas  (Pars.  i.  Qu.  46,  art.  2,)  represented  the 
doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing  as  an  article  of  faith 
(credibile),  but  not  as  an  object  of  knowledge  and  argumenta- 
tion (non  demonstrabile  vel  scibile),  and  expressed  himself  as 
follows.  Qu.  45,  art.  2 :  Quicunque  facit  aliquid  ex  aliquo, 
illud  ex  quo  facit,  prsesupponitur  actioni  ejus  et  non  producitur 

per  ipsam  actionem Si  ergo  Deus  non  ageret,  nisi  ex 

aliquo  prsesupposito,  sequeretur  quod  illud  praesuppositum  non 
esset  causatum  ab  ipso.  Ostensum  est  autem  Bupra,  quod  nihil 
potest  es^e  in  entibus  nisi  a  Deo,  qui  est  causa  universalis  totius 
Esse.  Undo  necesse  est  dicere  quod  Deus  ex  nihilo  res  in  esse 
producit.  Comp.  Cramer,  vii.  p.  415,  ss.  Baur,  Trinitats- 
lehre  ii.  p.  716:  "  The  circumstance  that  Thomas  considered 
God  the  first  cause  and  type  of  all  things,  plainly  shows  that  in 
Ms  opinion  the  creation,  which  is  designated  creation  out  of  no- 
thing,  was  not  a  sudden  transition  from  non-existence  to  exist- 
tnce"      QuaBst.  44,  art.   2:  Dicendum,  quod   Deus  est  prima 
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causa  exomplaris  oroniurn  rerum...Ip8e  Deus  est  primum  exem- 
plar omnium.  While  Thomas  and  Albertua  Magnus  draw  no 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  idea  of  emanation  and 
that  of  creation  (Baur,  1.  c.  p.  723,  ss.),  Scotus  adheres  to  the 
simple  notion  that  God  is  the  primum  efficiens ;  nevertheless  he 
distinguishes  between  esse  existentisB  and  esse  essentiss  ;  but 
both  cannot  be  separated  in  reality,  and  the  latter  presupposes 
the  former,  see  lib.  ii.  dint.  I,  qu.  2. 

^*  Thus  Huffo  of  St.  Victor  thought  that  the  creation  out  of 
formless  matter  in  six  days  might  be  literally  interpreted.     The 
Almighty  might  have  made  it  differently;  but  it  was  in  this 
way  that  he  resolved  to  teach  rational  beings  in  a  figure,  how 
they  are  to  be  transformed  from  moral  deformity  into  moral 
beauty. — In  creating  the  light  prior  to  all  other  works,  he  sig- 
nified, that  the  works  of  darkness  dinpleased  him.     The  good 
and  evil  angels  were  separated  at  the  same  time,  when  light 
and  darkness  were  separated.     God  did  not  separate  light  from 
darkness,  till  he  saw  that  the  former  was  good.     In  like  manner, 
wo  should  first  of  all  examine,  whether  our  light  is  good,  and 
then  we  may  proceed  to  a  separation,  etc.     Observing  that  the 
phrase  '*  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good,"  is  wanting  in  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  second  day  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  further  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  reason  of  this  omission.     He  found  it  in  the  number 
two,  which  is  an  inauspicious  number,  because  it  denotes  de- 
fection from  the  unity.     Nor  is  it  said  in  reference  to  the  waters 
above  the  firmament,  as  it  is  done  with  regard  to  those  under 
the  firmament,  that  they  were  gathered  together  unto  one  place 
— because  the  love  of  God  (the  heavenly  water)  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  love  must  expand  itself 
and  rise  higher:  but  the  waters  under  the  firmament  (the  lower 
passions  of  the  soul)  must  be  kept  together.   Though  fishes  and 
birds  are  created  out  of  the  same  matter^  difierent  places  are 
assigned  to  them,  which  is  a  type  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobate, 
speaking  of  one  and  the  same  corrupt  nature :  Comp.  Liebner^ 
p.  266,  67. — Friar  Berthold  perceived  in  the  works  of  the  first 
three  days  of  the  creation,  faith,  hope,  and  love;  see  Kling,  p. 
462,  63. 

^**  Joh,  Dam,  de  fide  orth.  ii.  2,  (after  the  example  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  and  Dionysius  Areopagita :)  'Eti/  cZm  6  aya^hi  xa! 
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•ud^Xfjtff  /fiftfda/  rtvSt  ra  fut^yirri^rjffofjhtvay  xat  /li^s^ovra  rii;  aurou  ctyoSo- 
niroc,  ix  roD  /avi  ovro^  gtg  rh  ihai  ira^dyti  xat  dri<j,iou^yu  ra  ffu/t^aira,  dooard 
n  xai  o^ara,  xat  rh*  sj  ifiarou   xa}  do^drou  (fuyKs/fievov  a»^»wTov. — Petr, 

Liomb.  Sententt.  ii.  Dist.  i.  C. :  Dei  tanta  est  bonitas,  ut  summe 
bonus  beatitudinis  suae,  qua  seternaliter  beatus  est,  alios  velit  esse 
participes,  quoniam  videt  et  communicari  posse  et  minuiomnino 
non  posse.     Illud  ergo  bonum  quod  ipse  erat  et  quo  beatus  erat, 

sola  banitatCy  non  necessitate  aliis  communicari  voluit Litt. 

D :  £t  quia  non  valet  ejus  beatitudinis  particeps  existere  aliquis, 
nisi  per  intelligentiam  (quae  quanto  magis  intelligitur,  tanto 
plenius  habotur) :  fecit  Deus  rationahm  creaturam,  quae  sum- 
mum  bonum  intelligeret  et  intelligondo  amaret  et  amando  pos- 

sideret  ac  possidendo  frueretur Litt.  F. :  Deus  perfectusest 

et  summa  bonitate  plenus,  nee  augeri  potest  nee  minui.     Quod 
ergo  rationalis  creatura  facta  est  a  Deo,  referendum  est  ad 
creatoris  bonitatem  et  ad  creaturae  utilitatem.     Comp.  Alan,  ab 
Ins.  ii.  4,  (quoted  by  Fez,  Thes.  i.  p.  487,  88. — Hujo  of  St,  Vic- 
tor al«K)  said  (quoted  by  Liebnery  p.  357,  58) :  "  The  creation 
of  the  world  had  man,  that  of  man  had  God  for  its  object.   The 
world  should  serve  man,  and  man  should  serve  God ;  but  the 
service  of  the  latter  should  be  to  his  own  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  find  his  happiness  in  it.   For  God,  being  all-sufRcient 
to  himself,  nor  standing  in  need  of  the  services  of  any  one,  man 
has  received  both,  L  e,  all,  viz.   the  good  under  him,  and  the 
good  above  him,  the  former  to  supply  his  necessities,  the  latter 
to  constitute  his  happiness,  the  former  for  his  benefit  and  use, 
the  latter  for  his  enjoyment  and  possession.    Thus  man,  though 
created  at  a  later  period,  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  all  that 
was  under  him,  and  hence  the  high  dignity  of  the  human  nature." 
Thomas  Aquinas  supposed  God  to  have  no  other  object  than 
the  communication  of  his  own  being,  Summae,  P.  i.  Qu.  44,  art. 
4:   Prime  agenti,  qui  est  agens  tantum,   non  convenit  agere 
propter  acquisitionem  alicujus  finis :  sed  intendit  solum  com- 
municare  suam  perfectionem,  quae  est  ejus  bonitas.     Et  una- 
quaeque  creatura  intendit  consequi  suam  perfectionem,  quae  est 
similitude  pcrfectionis  et  bonitatis  divinae.     Sic  ergo  divina  boni- 
tatis  est  finis  rerum  omnium.     Comp.  Cramer,  vii.  p.  414,  15. 

<^  According  to  the  author  of  the  work  on  German  theology 
(cap.  i.  from  the  commencement)  the  ideas  of  being  a  creature, 
being  created,  being  an  ego,  and  self-existence,  are  synonymous 
with  love  of  the  world,  love  of  the  creature,  self-love,  self-will. 
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natural  carnal  sense,  and  carnal  pleasure.  The  creature  must 
depart,  if  God  is  to  enter.  He  thinks  it  sinful  "  to  esteem 
created  things,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  soinethiiig^  while  thej 
are  in  reality — nothiiig*'  Subsequently  he  admits,  however, 
that  those  things  have  their  existence  only  in  God  :  "  Out  of 
that  which  is  perfect,  or  without  it,  there  is  no  true  existence, 
but  all  is  mere  accident,  or  mere  semblance  and  glitter,  which 
is  no  true  being,  nor  haa  it  a  true  existence,  like  the  brightness 
which  proceeds  from  fire,  or  light,  or  the  sun." — Some  of  the 
heretical  sects  of  the  middle  ages  entertained  views  on  these 
points  which  bordered  upon  Manichaaism.  Thus  Berthold^  a 
Franciscan  monk,  said  in  a  sermon  (quoted  by  Kling^  p.  305. 
Wackemagel,  Lesebuch,  i.  Sp.  678):  Some  heretics  believe 
and  maintain  that  the  devil  created  man,  when  our  Lord  created 
the  soul  in  him.  Comp.  Ermengardi  opusc.  contra  haereticos, 
qui  dicunt  et  credunt,  mundum  istum  et  omnia  visibilia  non  esse 
a  Deo  facta,  sed  a  Diabolo,  edited  by  Gretser  in  Bibl.  max.  PP. 
T.  xxiv.  p.  1602.  GieseleTy  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte, 
ii.  §  82,  note  o. 

^^>  Henry  Suso  (c.  64,  quoted  by  Diepenhrock,  p.  208,)  said : 
Now  let  us  remain  here  for  a  while,  and  contemplate  the  high 
and  excellent  master  in  his  works.  Look  above  you  and  around 
yon,  look  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  how  wide  and  high 
the  beautiful  sky  is  in  its  rapid  course,  and  how  richly  the  mas- 
ter has  adorned  it  with  the  seven  planets,  each  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  moon,  is  much  larger  than  the  earth,  and 
bow  it  is  beautified  by  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  bright 
stars.  0,  how  clearly  and  cheerfully  the  beautiful  sun  rises  in 
the  summer  season,  and  how  diligently  he  gives  growth  and 
blessings  to  the  sgil ;  how  the  leaves  and  the  grass  come  forth, 
how  the  beautiful  flowers  smile,  how  the  forest,  and  the  heath, 
and  the  field  resound  with  the  sweet  airs  of  the  nightingale  and 
other  small  birds,  how  all  the  animals  which  were  shut  up  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  come  forth  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  pro* 
pagate  their  species,  how  young  and  old  manifest  their  joy  in 
merry  and  gladsome  utterances.  O,  tender  God  1  if  thou  art  so 
loving  in  thy  creatures,  how  beautiful  and  delightful  must  thou 
be  in  thyself! — Look  further,  I  pray  you,  and  behold  the  four 
elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  and  all  the  wonderful  things 
in  them,  the  variety  and  diversity  of  men,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
figbes,  and  sea-monsters,  all  of  which  cry  aloud  and  proclaim  the 
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praise  and  honour  of  the  boundless  and  infinite  nature  of  God  I 
Lord,  who  does  preserve  all  this?  who  does  feed  it?  Thoa 
takest  care  of  all,  of  every  thing  in  its  own  way,  of  great  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  thou,  O  God  I  thou  doest  it,  thou  art  in- 
deed God ! 

^^  John  DamoL8cenu8  de  fide  orthod.  ii.  5,  ss.  treated  of  the 
whole  range  of  natural  science  (cosmography,  astronomy,  physics, 
geology,  etc.),  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  him,  in  the  section  on 
creation.  Most  of  the  scholastics  followed  his  example.  Comp. 
Cramer,  vii.  p.  388,  ss.  But  in  introducing  natural  history  into 
the  province  of  dogmatic  theology,  writers  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  circumscribe  it  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Thus  it  happened  that  e.  g.  in  the  times  of  Boniface  [Bishop  of  M  ay- 
ence],  the  assertion  of  Virgilius,  a  priest,  that  there  are  antipodes^ 
was  considered  heretical ;  see  Schrockh,  xix.  p.  219,  220. — In 
reference  to  the  work  of  creation  it  may  further  be  asked,  whether 
it  is  to  be  assigned  only  to  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  ?  The 
theologians  of  the  present  period  adopted  the  opinion  of  the 
earlier  church,  that  all  the  three  persons  participated  in  it ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Qu.  45,  art.  6.  Cramer^  vii.  p.  416.  This  wa8» 
however,  scarcely  more  than  a  speculative  idea.  The  power  of 
creating  was  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  possessed  by  the 
Father,  from  the  very  reason  that  power  was  ascribed  to  him, 
though  difierent  expressions  were  used,  e.  g,  in  the  hymn :  Veni 
Creator  Spiritus. 

t^^  Anselm  himself  taught  that  this  world  is  the  most  perfect 
(omue  quod  est,  recte  est,)  dial,  de  ver.  c.  7;  and  Abelard  agreed 
vrith  what  Plato  asserted  (in  the  Timseus:)  Deum  nullatenus 
mundum  meliorem  potuisse  facere,  quam  fecerit  (Introd.  ad 
Theol.  iii.  c.  5,  quoted  by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  70.) 
This  assertion,  however,  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  others. 
(Comp.  §  167,  note  7.)  According  to  Alexander  Hales,  every 
individual  possesses  its  own  perfection,  though  it  may  appear 
imperfect  if  compared  with  the  whole,  see  Cramer  vii.  p.  413. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  evil,  Thomas  Aquinas  expressed  him- 
self quite  in  the  sense  of  Augustine  (Qu.  48,  and  49) :  evil  is  not 
a  thing  which  exists  by  itself,  but  the  absence  and  want  of  good. 
Evil  is  moreover  necessary  to  constitute  a  difference  of  degrees  ; 
the  imperfection  of  individual  things  belongs  even  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  world ;  Summa,  P.  i.  Qu.  48,  art.  2,  quoted  by 
Miinscher  von  Colin,  p.  74.    But  Thomas  well  knew  how  to 
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make  an  excoption  in  the  case  of  moral  evil :  the  latter  is  not 
oiilj  a  defect,  but  the  wicked  are  wanting  something  which  they 
sfu)nld  iwt  be  wanting ;  therefore  the  idea  of  evil  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  evil  of  guilt  (malum  culpie,)  than  to  the  evil  of 
punishment  (malum  posnao.)  (Comp.  TertuU.  advers.  Marc.  ii. 
14.) 

*'^*  The  scholantica  commonly  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence and  of  Theodicy  in  the  chapter  on  Divine  attributes,  and 
on  the  Divine  will  in  particular.  According  to  Hugo  of  St 
Victor^  the  Divine  providence  itself  is  an  attribute,  viz.  that  at- 
tribute of  God  by  which  he  takes  care  of  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  abandons  nothing  that  is  his,  and  gives  to  every  one  his 
due.  Both  the  actual  existence  of  good,  and  the  mode  of  its 
existence,  depend  on  the  disposition  (dispositio)  of  God.  It  is 
not  so  with  evil.  Only  the  tnode  of  its  existence  depends  on 
God,  but  not  its  existence  itself:  for  God  does  not  do  evil  him- 
self; but  when  evil  is  done,  he  overrules  it  (malum  ordinabile 
est)  de  sacram.  c.  19 — 21 ,  quoted  by  Liebner^  p.  366.  Cramer^ 
vii.  p.  274,  ss.  On  the  3ix»j.aa  T5oiyy*6afrov,  etc.  comp.  §  126,  note 
5,  and  John  Damasc.  de  fide  orthod.  ii.  29.  By  the  scholastics 
the  3fXi9/ira  'Tforiyoufifvov  was  also  called  voluntas  bene  placiti,  the 
SfX.  'tTofiivot  (consequens)  voluntas  signi  (expression  of  one*s  will.) 
Comp.  Liehner,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  p.  386.  Peter  Lomb,  Lib. 
i.  Dist.  45,  F.  Alex.  Hales  Summa  P.  i.  Qu.  36,  Membr.  1. 
Thomas  Aquinas  both  denies  and  admits  tliat  evil  proceeds 
from  God.  Inasmuch  as  evil  presupposes  a  defect,  it  cannot 
have  its  origin  in  God,  for  God  is  the  highest  perfection.  But 
since  it  consists  in  the  corruption  of  certain  things,  and  this  cor- 
ruption in  its  turn  forms  a  part  of  the  perfect  universe,  it  pro- 
ceeds indeed  from  God  ex  consequenti  and  quasi  per  accideus. 
The  theodicy  of  Thomas  may  bo  comprised  in  this  proposition, 
Summa  theol.  P.  i.  Qu.  15,  art.  3 :  Malum  cognoscitur  a  Deo  non 
per  propriam  rationem,  sed  per  rationem  boni.  Comp.  Baur^ 
Trinitatslehre,  ii.  p.  734,  ss. 


§  172. 

THE  ANGELS  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

John  Damascenus  a,nd  other^^^^^  adhered  to  the  classifi- 
cation o(  the  angels   established  by  Pseudo-Dionysius 
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(§  131,  note  8.)  The  council  of  the  Lateran  held  a.  d. 
1215,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.  pronounced  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  that  the  angels  are  spiritual  beings, 
and  were  created  in  a  state  of  innocence/*^)  But  with  re- 
gard to  particular  points,  such  as  the  nature  and  the  of- 
fices of  the  angels,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
God,  the  world,  man,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  ample 
scope  was  left  for  poetical  and  imaginary  speculations, 
which  sometimes  led  to  absurd  and  fanciful  notions.  ^^) 
The  idea  of  the  devil  formed  a  still  more  essential  part 
of  the  popular  creed  of  the  Germanic  nations,  and  was 
either  connected  in  a  somewhat  awful  manner  with  the 
belief  in  sorcery  and  witches,  so  common  during  the 
middle  ages,  or  was  treated  with  levity  and  humour,  and 
brought  out  in  legends  and  popular  tales.^"*)  In  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines,  the  said  vulgar  and  current  notion  of  the 
devil  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  theoretical  systems 
of  the  schools,  which  were  for  the  most  part  founded  up- 
on earlier  definitions.(^)  In  the  religious  point  of  view 
it  is  of  moment,  that  the  devil  can  compel  none  to  com- 
mit sin,  while  he  himself  is  delivered  up  to  eternal  con- 
demnation.^*')  He,  as  well  as  his  associates,  the  evil  spi- 
rits, are  conscious  of  their  punishment,  but  take  pleasure 
in  the  torments  of  the  damned ;  this  compensation,  worthy 
of  their  devilish  disposition,  is  all  that  they  enjoy. <7) 

t^'  De  fide  orthod.  ii.  3,  Most  of  the  scholastics  adopted  the 
ftaid  classification.  Thus  Hugo  of  St  Victor  mentioned  and  ex- 
plained the  orders  and  names  of  angels  (according  to  Pseudo- 
Dionysius)  only  very  briefly  (de  sacr.  i.  5.),  '*  which  is  a  proof  of 
his  good  sense"  {Liehner,  p.  395.)  Comp.  Lomb.  Sent.  lib.  ii. 
Dist.  9,  A.  Thorn.  Aquinas  Summ.  P.  i.  Qu.  108,  quoted  by 
Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Ciilln,  p.  65. 

^*^  Cone.  Lateran.  iv.  Can.  i.  Mansi  T.  xxii.  p.  982,  quoted 
by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  65. 

(^^  Most  of  the  scholastics  adopted  the  opinion  of  Augustine, 
that  the  angels  were  created  uith  all  other  creatures,  and  only  in 
BO  far  prior  to  them,  as  they  surpass  them  in  dignity.     Thoa 
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Hugo  of  St  Victor  (quoted  by  Liebner  c  28.  and  29.  p.  392), 
Alexander  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  etc.,  qaoted 
by  Cramer  vii.  p.  426. — The  angels  are  distinguished  from  the 
souls  of  men,  I.  physically  (they  do  not  stand  in  absolute  need 
of  a  body) ;  2.  logically  (they  do  not  obtain  knowledge  by 
drawing  conclusions) ;  3.  metaphysically  (they  do  not  think  by 
means  of  images,  but  by  means  of  intuitive  vision) ;  4.  theologi- 
cally (they  cannot  become  either  better  or  worse.)  Alexander 
Hales  however  did  not  venture  to  make  this  last  assertion  bold- 
ly. The  angels  have  their  own  faculty  of  perception  (intellec- 
tum  agentem  et  passibilem) ;  their  knowledge  is  either  matutina 
(cognitio  rerum  in  verbo)  or  vespertina  (cognitio  rerum  in  se), 
or,  lastly,  roeridiana  (aperta  Dei  visio.)  Comp.  Bonaventura^ 
Compend.  ii.  15.  The  knowledge  of  some  angels,  however,  is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  others.  Some  e.  g,  foreknew 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  which  was  unknown  to 
others.  The  angels  also  have  a  language,  not  however  a  sen- 
suous, but  an  intellectual  one.  They  have  moreover  a  space, 
t.  6.  they  are  not  omniprcbcnt  like  God,  but  move  with  immea- 
surable celerity  from  one  place  to  another,  and  pervade  all  space 
more  easily  than  man.  It  was  also  asked  whether  they  could 
work  miracles:  whether  one  angel  could  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  will  of  another  ?  etc.  see  Cramer^  1.  c.  (The  quotations 
are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Alexander  Hales  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.)  Peter  Lombard  and  others  also  retained  the  idea  of 
guardian-angelSt  see  Sent.  ii.  Dist.  ii.  A.  quoted  by  Munscher  ed. 
by  von  Colin  p.  66.  Some  entertained  the  singular  notion  of  a 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  angels  against  sinners,  of  which  Ber^ 
thjold  spoke  in  one  of  his  sermons,  quoted  by  Kling  p.  18,  20  : 
They  cry  daily  at  the  sight  of  sinners :  Lord,  let  us  kill  them  I 
But  he  appears  and  exhorts  them  to  let  the  tares  grow  among 
the  wheat.  But  the  more  intelligent  scholastics  did  not  enter 
into  any  further  inquiries  of  this  kind.  ThxiA  Hugo  of  St  Vic- 
tor said :  "  We  walk  among  those  things  timidly,  and,  as  it 
were,  blindfolded,  and  we  grope  with  the  sense  of  our  insigni- 
ficant knowledge  after  the  incomprehensible.**  Liebner  p.  393. 
Tauler  expressed  himself  in  similar  language  (Sermon  upon  St 
Michael's  day — vol.  iii.  p.  145) :  **  With  what  words  we  may, 
and  shall  speak  of  the^e  pure  spirits,  I  do  not  know,  for  they 
have  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  neither  shape,  nor  form,  nor  mat- 
ter, and  what  shall  we  nay  of  a  being  which  has  none  of  these 
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things,  and  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  our  senseM? 
What  they  are  is  a  mystery  to  us;  nor  should  this  surprise  us, 
for  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  viz  ,  our  spirit  by  which  we  are 
men,  and  from  which  we  receive  all  the  good  we  possess.  How 
then  could  we  know  this  exceeding  great  spirit,  whose  dignity 
far  surpasses  all  dignity  which  the  world  may  possess  ?  There- 
fore we  apeak  of  the  works  which  they  perform  towards  u«,  hut 
not  of  their  nature,**  Nevertheless  Tauler  followed  the  example 
of  his  contemporaries  in  adhering  to  the  hierarchia  coBlestis  of 
Dionysius. 

(^)  <*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  devil  of  the  middle 
ages  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  his  terror  and  hideousnese  and  to 
play  rather  the  part  of  a  cunning  impostor,  and  merry  feWnv,.. 
more  like  a  faun  who  excites  laughter  ratlier  than  fear."  Au- 
gusti,  Dogmengesch.  p.  320.  Comp.  Grimm  deutsche  Mytho- 
logie  p.  549,  ss.  Hasey  Gnosis  i.  p.  263.  Koberstein,  Sage  vom 
Wartburgkriege  p.  67,  08.  (The  trials  for  witchcraft  did  not 
become  general  until  the  close  of  the  present  period,  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  from  which  time  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
devil  became  increasingly  associated  with  all  that  is  awful.) 

'^'  Anselm  composed  a  separate  treatise  respecting  the  fall  of 
the  devil  (de  casu  Diaboli),  his  leading  idea  cap.  4,  is:  Peccavit 
volendo  aliquod  commodum,  quod  nee  habebat,  nee  tunc  velle 
debuit,  quod  tamen  ad  augmeutum  beatitudinis  esse  ille  poterat. 
...Peccavit  et  volendo  quod  non  debuit,  et  nolendo  quod  debuit, 
et  palam  est,  quia  non  ideo  voluit,  quod  volendo  illam  fjustitiam] 
deseruit....At  cum  hoc  voluit,  quod  Deus  ilium  velle  nolebat, 
voluit  inordinate  similis  esse  Deo  quia  propria  voluntati,  qua 
nuUi  subdita  fuit,  voluit  aliquid.  Solius  enim  Dei  esse  debet, 
sic  voluntate  propria  velle  aliquid,  ut  superiorem  non  sequatur 
Yoluntatem.  Non  solum  autem  voluit  esse  SBqualis  Deo,  quia 
praesumsit  habere  propriam  voluntatem,  sed  etiam  major  voluit 
esse,  volendo,  quod  Deus  ilium  velle  nolebat,  quoniam  volunta- 
tem suam  supra  voluntatem  Dei  posuit.  Most  theologians  still 
adhered  to  the  opinion  that  pride  was  the  principal  cause.  In 
accordance  with  Isa.  xiv.  12,  Satan  was  identified  with  Lucifer, 
and  the  latter  name  was  from  thenceforward  constantly  applied 
to  the  devil.*     According  to  Anselm  (or  more  correctly  accord- 


*  Bonavent.  coinpend.  ii.  28 :    Dictus  est  autem  Lucifer  quia  prs  catena 
luzit,  suseque  pulohritudinis  consideratio  euro  excoecavit.     Among  the  earlier 
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ing  to  Augustine,  Eiicliiridioii  c  29)  tho  fall  of  the  devil  was  the 
CJiusc  of  tho  creation  of  man,  which  was  to] be  a  kind  of  substitute, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  the  elect  spirits  (Cur  Deus  homo  c.  16 — 18.)  The  same  idea 
was  entertained  by  Ungo  of  St  Victor^  though  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  ;  see  Lielmer^  p.  395.  According  to  Alexander 
Hales  some  fell  from  among  all  the  different  classes  of  angek, 
but  the  number  of  fallen  angels  is  less  than  that  of  those  who 
preserved  their  innocence.  Neither  the  evil  nor  the  good 
angels  can  perform  miracles  in  the  proper  sense ;  the  former 
may,  however,  exert  some  power  over  the  corporeal  world,  though 
they  cannot  go  so  far  (as  popular  superstition  would  have  men 
believe),  as  to  change  men  into  other  beings,  e.  g.  wolves  or 
birds ;  see  Cramer,  p.  44. 

(^^ Thomas  Aquinas,  i.  Qu.  64.  The  power  of  Satan  has  been 
especially  limited  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  (comp.  Oo- 
mer,  p.  447.)— -^/we/m  declared  it  impossible  that  the  evil  an- 
gels should  finally  be  redeemed  (as  Origen  supposed) ;  Cur  Deus 
homo  ii.  c.   21 :  Sicuc  enim  homo  non  potuit  reconciliari  ni^i 

per  hominem  Deum  (»ee  below  §  179)  qui  mori  posset ita 

angeli  damnati  non  possunt  salvari  nisi  per  angelum  Deuin  qui 

mori  possit Et  sicut  homo  per  alium  hominem,  qui  non  esset 

ejusdem  generis,  quainvis  ejusdem  esset  naturae,  non  debuit 
relevari,  ita  nullus  angelus  per  alium  angelum  salvari  debet, 
quamvis  omnes  sint  unius  naturse,  quoniam  non  sunt  ejusdem 
generis  sicut  homines.  Non  enim  sic  sunt  omnes  angeli  de  uno 
angelo,  quemadmodum  omnes  homines  de  uno  homine.  Hoc 
quoque  removet  eorum  restaurationenu  quia  sicut  ceciderunt 
nullo  alio  nocente,  ut  caderent.  ita  nullo  alio  adjuvante  resur- 
gere  debant :  quod  est  illis  iniposmbile. 

<•*  Cramer,  1.  c.  p.  448 :  '*  They  may  indeed  delight  in  the 
evil  and  mischief  which  they  do  to  man^  but  this  joy  is  a  joy 
mixed  with  bitterness y  and  prepares  for  them  a  more  painful 
punishment,**  According  to  John  Wessel,  (de  magnit.  pass.  c. 
38.  p.  532,  quoted  by  Ullmann,  p.  236.)  **  Satan,  (or  more  cor- 
rectly the  dragon),  finds  his  greatest  unhappiness  in  the  know- 
ledge, that  God  is  ever  happy  in  himself. His  second  misery 


Father:}  of  the  church,  Euscbius  was  the  only  one  who  upplird  the  appellation 
Lucifer  to  the  Devil  (demonstr.  evang.  iv.  9.)  Neither  Jerome  nor  Aiigu>tine 
ever  did  so.     Coinp.  Grimm  I.  c.  p.  550,  note. 
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is,  to  see  in  his  own  condition,  and  in  the  case  of  all  others, 
that  the  Lamb,  as  the  victor,  has  received  from  God  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name His  third  misery  is,  that  he  him- 
self, with  all  the  host  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  has  prepared 
this  crown  of  victory  for  the  Lamb." 
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